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AjB  might  be  expected  from  the  known  difference  of  race,  the  history  of 
arohitecture  in  Germany  differs  in  the  most  marked  degree  from  tliat 
of  Fnuioe;  and  instead  of  a  number  of  distinct  nationalities  being 
gradually  absorbed  into  one  great  central  despotism,  and  their  indi- 
viduality obliterated,  as  happened  in  that  country,  we  find  Germany 
oommencing  as  a  great  united  power  under  Charlemagne  and  the 
OthoB,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  disintegration  from  first  to  last- 
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Had  the  Germans  been  as  pure  Aryans  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be,  they  might  under  certain  circumstances  have  resolved  themselves 
into  an  aggregation  of  village  communities  under  one  paramount  pro- 
tector. The  presence  of  a  Celtic  dominion  on  their  western  frontier, 
always  greedy  for  territory,  and  always  prepared  to  fight  eitlier  for  its 
acquisition,  or  for  anything  else,  prevented  such  a  catastrophe  as  this. 
But  the  tendency  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  blood  was 
purest  was  towards  every  city  becoming  an  independent  community, 
every  trade  an  independent  guild,  and  every  lordship  a  little  kingdom 
in  so  far  as  independence  was  concerned.  All  this,  however,  was  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  race,  and  by  no  means  involved  the  cutting  up 
of  the  country  into  separate  architectural  provinces.  Had  the  country 
indeed  been  divided  into  1000  or  1600  separate  principalities  and  free 
cities,  instead  of  one-tentli  of  that  number,  the  uniformity  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  is,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic  we  should 
have  had  only  one  style,  as  was  very  nearly  being  the  case  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  greatest  difference  that  strikes  the  observer  at  first 
sight,  is  the  change  of  style  between  the  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  tliose  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This,  however,  is  more 
superficial  than  real,  and  arose  from  the  fact  of  no  stone  being  found  on 
the  sandy  plains  of  Prussia.  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Germany 
were  forced  to  use  brick,  and  that  only,  and  consequently  employed 
forms  which  were  different  from  those  used  in  stone  countries,  but 
varying  from  them  constructively  more  than  essentially.  There  may 
nevertheless  be  a  certain^  infusion  of  Wendish  blood  in  Northern 
Germany,  which  may  to  some  extent  have  influenced  the  style,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  or  isolate  it. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  a  well-marked  ethno- 
graphic distinction  may  easily  be  detected.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
a  strong  infusion  of  Sclavonic  feeling  does  tincture  the  art,  but  not 
to  its  advantage.  In  these  countries  tliere  are  some  very  grand  Gothic 
buildings;  but  they  are  wild  and  ill-understooii  as  Gothic  designs, 
and  by  no  means  satisfy  the  judgment  of  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  best  examples  in  France  or  England.  In  Siebenburgen,^  as 
might  lie  expected,  the  style  is  still  more  abnormal,  but  it  would  take 
more  trouble  and  more  illustration  to  describe  it  than  its  importance 
deserves ;  for,  except  the  cathedral  at  Karlsburg,  it  does  not  possess 
any  building  of  great  architectural  magnificence.  Its  general  charac- 
teristic is  that  it  is  more  Italian  than  German,  though  not  the  less 
interesting  for  that  very  reason. 

The  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  began  practically 
with  Charlemagne  and  ended  with  Charles  V.     There  may  be  some 


'  See  two  papers  on  this  subject  in 
'Jahrbach  der  Central  Commission  znr 


Erhaltung    der    Baudenkmalc,*    vol.    ii. 
p.  65,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 
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buildings  erected  before  the  date  of  the  first-named  king,  but,  if  so, 
they  are  small  and  unimportant,  and  indeed  it  seems  probable  that  the 
edifices  left  by  the  Bomans  sufficed  for  the  early  wants  of  the  people. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  church  at  Treves,  were  built  for  Christian  pur- 
poses ;  while  others  may  have  been  in  wood  and  have  perished.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  style  with  tolerable  distinctness.  A  considerable 
impulse  was  given  to  it  under  the  Othos  (936-1002),  and  under  the 
Hohenstaufens  (1138-1268)  the  old  round-arched  style  reached  its 
culminating  point  of  perfection.  If  any  style  deserves  the  name  of 
German  it  is  this,  as  it  was  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhino,  with 
very  little  assistance  from  any  other  nation  beyond  the  hints  obtained 
from  the  close  connexion  that  then  existed  between  the  Germans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

With  the  house  of  Hapsburg  (1273)  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  AVhat  Germany  did  in  the  18th  century  was  only  a 
repetition  of  what  she  had  done  in  the  13th.  At  the  latter  epoch  she 
abandoned  her  native  literature,  almost  her  motlier  tongue — to  speak 
French  and  to  copy  French  fashions,  as  at  the  earlier  epoch  she  for- 
sook her  own  noble  style  of  art  to  adopt  tlie  French  pointed  Gothic. 
Had  she  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  the  French  style,  it 
might  have  been  as  well ;  but  it  was  foreign  to  her  tastes,  she  had 
never  worked  it  out  from  the  beginning,  and  it  soon  in  consequence 
became  exaggerate!,  and  finally  degenerated  into  a  display  of  tricks 
and  tours  de  force. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  historical  evidence,  the  Germans  have 
attempted  of  late  years  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  style,  calling  it  in  consequence  German  archi- 
tecture. The  fact  being  that  the  pointed  style  was  not  only  invented 
but  perfected  in  France  long  before  the  Germans  thought  of  introducing 
it ;  and  when  they  adopted  it,  they  did  so  without  understanding  it, 
and  fell  far  short  of  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
French  in  all  the  edifices  which  they  erected  in  the  ago  of  its  greatest 
development  in  their  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  may  fairly  claim  the  invention 
of  the  particular  style  which  prevailed  throughout  Lombardy  and 
Germany  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Tliis  style,  it  is  true,  never 
was  fully  developed,  and  never  reached  that  perfection  of  finish  and 
completeness  which  the  pointed  style  attained.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  contained  as  noble  elements  as  the  other,  and  was  capable  of  as  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  and,  had  its  simpler  forms  and  grander  dimensions 
been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  and  taste,  Europe  might  have 
pofisessed  a  higher  style  of  Mediaeval  architecture  than  she  has  yet 
seen.  The  task,  however,  was  abandoned  before  it  was  half  completed* 
and  it  is  only  too  probable  now  that  it  can  never  be  resumed. 
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A  \H»im4oto  history  of  this  style,  worthy  of  its  importance,  is  still 
H  \hv*i\lomtum  whioh  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  zeal  and  industry  of  German 
«in^hiuvti*  will  ore  long  supj^ly,  and  vindicate  their  national  art  from 
I  ho  uogKvt  it  now  lies  under,  by  illustrating  as  it  deserves  one  of 
tho  nuwt  intoresting  chapters  in  the  history  of  architecture.^  Already 
Ut'nuan  writers  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  age  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
wiu»  not  only  the  most  exclusively  national,  but  also  the  most  brilliant 
IH^riiHl  of  their  history.  Its  annals  have  engaged  the  pens  of  their 
Invt  historians,  and  its  poetry  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity  and 
iH)mmented  upon  with  characteristic  fulness.  Every  phase  of  their 
oivilisation  has  l)een  fully  illustrated,  except  one — that  one  being 
their  architecture,  which  is,  however,  the  noblest  and  the  most  living 
ixxKml  of  what  they  did  or  aspired  to  do,  that  could  be  left  for  their 
jK)8terity  to  study.  So  distinctly  is  it  their  own,  that,  were  it  neces- 
sary to  find  for  it  a  hepanite  name,  the  style  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
would  Ih)  that  which  would  most  correctly  describe  it. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  German  style  are  the  double 
apsidal  arrangement  of  plan,  the  multiplication  of  small  circular  or 
oi5tangular  towers,  combined  with  polygonal  domes,  at  the  intersections 
of  the  transepts  with  the  nave,  and  the  extended  use  of  galleries  under 
the  eaves  of  the  r(H:>fs  both  of  the  apses  and  of  the  straight  sides.  The 
most  ornamental  parts  are  the  doorways  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 
The  latter  surpass  in  beauty  and  in  richness  anything  of  their  kind 
executed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  though  sometimes  rude  in 
execution,  they  equal  in  design  any  capitals  ever  invented.  These 
only  re(iuired  the  experience  and  refinement  of  another  century  of 
labour  to  (qualify  them  to  comjK3te  successfully  with  any  parts  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture  which  they  borrowed  from  the  French, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  time  entirely  superseded  their  own  native 
style. 


'  The  work  of  F.  Oston  on  the  ftrolii- 
tocturo  of  Ix)mbardy,  ami  Uiut  of  (ieier 
nnd  Gortz  on  the  style  in  tho  Rhine 
country,  combined  with  the  works  of 
Boi88cr(^,  have   already   furnislietl  con- 


siderable materials  for  such  a  history. 
Both  those  first-named  works  were  left 
incomplete,  tlio  former  from  the  death 
of  the  author,  the  latter  owing  to  the 
Into  troubles  of  the  country. 
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St.  Gall. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  com- 
mences practically  with  Charlemagne ;  and,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
we  are  able  to  begin  our  account  of  it  by  quoting  from  a  contemporary 
illustration  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  the  library  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  a  manuscript  plan  of  a  great 
monastic  establishment  was  found  by  Mabillon  in  the  17th  century, 
and  published  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Annals  of  the 
Benedictine  Order.'  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known  ;  but,  from 
some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  back,  it  appears  certain  that  it  was  sent 
to  Gospertus,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monastery,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century,  and  who  in  fact  rebuilt  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastic  buildings  between  the  years  820  and  830.  Mabillon  con- 
jectures that  the  plan  was  prepared  by  Eigonhard,  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  and  who  was  also  the  director  of  his  buildings.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  this  may  have  been  the  case,  though  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  prove  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide  how  far  this  plan  was 
followed  in  the  erection  of  either  the  church  or  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
at  this  remote  period,  for  everything  there  has  been  altered  at  subse- 
quent times ;  nor  is  it  very  important  to  enquire.  The  plan  does  not 
pretend  to  represent  any  particular  establishment,  but  is  a  "  projet  '* 
of  what  was  then  considered  a  perfect  monastery.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  plans  of  fortified  towns  which  are  engraved  in  our 
books  of  fortification  representing  the  systems  of  Vauban,  Coehorn, 
Montalembert,  <&c.,  and  which,  though  applicable  mutatis  mutandis 
to  every  place,  have  never  literally  been  carried  out  in  any  one.  It 
is  in  fact  an  illustration  of  the  Benedictine  system,  as  applicable 
to  Germany  in  the  ninth  oentury,  in  its  completed  and  most  perfect 
form,  and  on  this  account  is  far  more  interesting  to  us  than  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  plan  of  any  particular  monastery. 
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*rho  |»Uu  itst^lt'  18  on  two  sheets  of  parehuient,  and  is  so  large  (3 J  by 
4Ji  IV^  tlmt  only  a  small  iH.)rtiou  of  it  can  be  reproduced  here,  and  that 

*riu»  whi»lo  group  of  buildings  was  apparently  meant  to  occupy  a 
»i|miH>  of  aUmt  4»'»0  ft.  by  300.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  (a  a) 
wt^M  liituuteil  the  abbot's  lodging  (b),  with  a  covered  way  into  the 
i^luirt^h,  and  an  arcade  on  either  face :  his  kitchen  and  offices  being 
dotHrhtnl,  and  situateil  to  the  eastward.  To  the  westward  of  this  was 
\\i^^  public  school  (c),  and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  the 
lioHpitium  or  guest-house  (i>  d),  with  accommodation  attacheii  to  it  for 
tlui  horst^s  and  servants  of  strangers. 

Uevond  the  abbot's  house  to  the  eastward  was  the  dispensary  (e), 
and  iHjyond  that  again  the  residence  of  the  doctor  (f),  with  his 
garden  for  medical  herbs  and  simples  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
moiiasti'rv. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  great  church  was  situated  another  small 
di>uble-apse  church  (g  g),  divided  into  two  by  a  wall  across  the  centre. 

On  either  side  of  this  church  was  a  cloister,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments :  that  on  the  north  was  the  infirmary,  next  to  the  doctor's 
residence,  and  to  it  the  western  portion  of  the  chai)el  was  attached. 
The  other  was  the  school  and  residence  of  the  novices.  Beyond  these 
was  the  orchard  (h),  which  was  also  the  cemetery  of  the  monks ;  and 
still  farther  to  the  southward  were  situated  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  granaries,  mills,  bakehouses,  and  other  offices.  These 
last  are  not  showni  in  the  woodcut,  for  want  of  space. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  was  situated  the  great  cloister  (i), 
and  further  to  the  south  of  this  was  the  refectory  (j),  with  a  detached 
kitchen  (k  ),  which  also  opened  into  the  great  wine-cellar  (l)  ;  and 
opposite  to  this  was  the  dormitory  (m),  with  its  various  dependent 
buildings. 

To  the  westward  was  another  hospitium  (n),  apparently  for  an 
inferior  class  of  guests;  and  to  the  southward  and  westward  (o  o)  were 
placed  the  stables  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  the  animals  required 
for  so  large  an  establishment,  the  whole  arranged  with  as  much  skill 
and  care  as  can  l>c  found  in  the  best  modem  farms. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  is  the  church,  which  was  designed 
to  be  200  ft.  long  from  east  to  west  and  80  ft.  in  width,  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns ;  the  centre  aisle  being  40,  the  outer 
each  20  ft.  in  width.  It  has  two  apses ;  the  principal  one  towards  the 
east  has  a  vaulted  crypt,  in  which  is  a  confessio,  meant  to  contain  the 
relics  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Gall.  In  front  of  this  is  a  choir,  arranged 
very  much  on  the  model  of  that  of  S.  Clemente  at  Home,  l)eforo 
described.^     The  western  apse,  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the 

•  Pw  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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cliurch,  was  to  Ix?  (loilicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  eastern  one  to  St.  Peter. 
IVtween  the  two  choirs  is  the  font  (p)  and  the  altar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  on  each  side  are  a  range  of  altars  deilicated  to  various 
Siiints.  Bt'liind  K»th  apses  are  open  spaces  or  paradises  (u  r)  (par^-is), 
that  to  the  west  is  surrounded  by  an  ojxjn  semicircular  porch,  by  which 
the  public  wort^  to  gain  access  to  the  church ;  and  on  either  side  of  this, 
but  detaclKMl,  are  two  circular  towers,  each  with  an  altar  on  its  summit, 
ono  dinlii^jiteil  to  the  an'hangi^l  Michael,  the  other  to  Gaibriel :  these  were 
to  K'  reaclutl  by  circular  stairs  or  inclined  jdanes.  No  mention  is  made 
of  Ih'IIs,  and  the  text  would  seem  to  intimate  rather  that  the  towers 
wen*  designed  for  watch-towers  or  ol>servatories.  *  The  similarity  of 
their  jH»sitii»n  and  form  to  that  of  the  Irish  nmnd  towers  is  most  remark- 
able ;  but  whether  this  was  in  compliment  to  the  Irish  saint  to  whom 
the  monasterv  owed  its  i^rii^in,  or  whether  we  must  loi>k  to  Ravenna  for 
i\w  tyjH\  an*  questions  not  easily  determineil  at  the  jiresent  date,  for 
we  know  tar  too  little  as  vet  o(  the  a rel neology  of  the  age  to  spenk  with 
ei»rtainty  on  any  such  tpiostions.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  these  and  of  the  Irish  to  were  wen^  the  same  : 
liut  whether  it  was  a  form  oxelnsively  K4onging  to  a  Celtic  or  Irish 
raei»,  or  ciuunion  to  all  I'lunvhes  of  that  agi\  is  what  we  cannot  now 
diH'ide  I'lMiii  the  im]U'rfivt  data  at  our  command. 

{)n  either  siile  of  tlie  east  end  of  the  ehun'h  is  an  apartment,  when> 
th(«  trauKopt  is  usually  tbund  ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  vostry  (s)  ;  on 
tho  north  is  Iho  lil»rarv  ^r),  and  attaelunl  to  the  church  on  the  siime 
side  is  Ihr  srhtml master's  houso  (^r),  and  l)eyond  that  the  porter's  (v). 

All  thp  living-aj>jirtments  have  stoves  in  the  angles,  but  the  dormi- 
tory has  a  most  seiontilie  arnuigement  for  heating;  the  furnace  is  at 
(\),  and  tho  smoke  is  iMUVeyed  away  by  a  detached  shaft  at  (y); 
lH«l\vm*n  whicli  tlieri'  must  have  Ikvu  some  arrangement  of  Hues  l»eneath 
the  lliNir  tor  heating  the  sleeping-apartment  of  the  monks. 

Were  it  not  tliat  the  evideniv  is  so  incontrovertible,  we  should  fi*el 
lilth>  inelin«Ml  to  fanev  that  the  monasteries  of  this  dark  a jce  showed 
Hiieh  relhiement  and  sueh  ivmpletemvs  as  is  hen*  evidencXHi  ;  for  at 
ho  iM'tiiid  of  their  liistory  can  anything  mon»  ]»erfeet  l»e  found.  In  the 
ehureh  oHpeeially,  the  two  apses,  tlie  nnmU*r  of  altars,  the  crypt  and 
Itrt  ue«Miiiipiutiments,  tlie  saeristy,  the  libniry,  i^c.,  many  of  which 
1  hi Ufj.n  have  generally  Ikhmi  iHUisidennl  as  the  invention  of  subsecpient 
Hg«*f<.  are  hiarkinl  out  distinctly  and  clearly,  as  well-understLKid  and 
iiNtial  arnuigttMientN  of  eivlesiastieal  inlitiivs.  This  plan  in  fact  refutes 
at  iiiiee  nil  the  argnnients  n*ganUng  the  dates  of  clnuvhes  which  have 
I  limn  Inn  III  lei  I  on  tlieNUp|H>mHl  era  of  the  intnHluetion  of  these  accessories. 

Ily  Hiintlier  l(ir(iinat4MH)ineideniv  then*  isa  church  still  standing  on 
llin  iMluntI  nl'  Keieheiian,  in  the  lake  of  (\)nstaniv,  within  thirty  miles 
f  Hi.  (bill,  wliioli  (HM'lainly  Utlongs  to  this  date,  and  is  unaltered  in 
l,V  hII  1(n  prinni|Hil  fiMitnnw.     It  was  tinisluHl,  or  at  least  deilicateil, 
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in  the  year  816,  aad  therefore  this  event  took  pla< 
robuildiag  of  St.  Gall  commenoed.' 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodont  No.  452)  the  dimODsionsof 
the  two  cburohes  are  nearly  the  same ;  on  the  St.  Gall  plan  they  are 
written  200  ft.  by  80.  This  chnrch  is  230  by  83 
English  feet,  but  the  eastora  ^  apse  has  been  ro- 
built  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  if  we  restore 
its  original  circular  form,  we  bring  its  dimessions 
80  nearly  to  those  of  the  St.  Gall  plan,  that,  if  its 
author  used  what  we  now  know  as  French  feet, 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  may  be  considered  as 
identical.  The  pier-arches  of  the  nave  are  plain, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  not  nnlike  that  of 
the  nave  of  Mortior  en  Der  (Woodcut  No.  370). 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
Reichenau  church  is  the  door  behind  the  altar 
in  the  western  apse,  and  tbo  great  window  looking 
into  it,  with  double  stairs  which  Ittad  up  to  it.  as 
though  the  bishop's  throne  was  placed  there  above 
the  heads  of  all.  The  twoprincipal  en  trances  were, 
as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  453,  on  each  aide  of  the 
western  apse,  and  the  whole  of  the  olovation —  ' 
in  BO  far  as  it  is  preserved — retains  tlie  original 
design  of  the  9th  century.  Al- 
though retaining  the  wooden 
roof,  and  never  apparently 
iutandod  to  bo  vaulted,  this 
church  is  essentially  Gothic 
in  all  its  detaUs.  There  is 
not  a  olassical  feature  about 
it,  and  we  are  rather  startlctl 
to  find  the  Barbarian  stylo  so 
complete  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  BO  far  removed  from  any. 
thing  that  could  with  pro- 
pdety  be  called  Romanesque.^ 

There  are  other  churchcH 
inthis  neighbourhood  scarcely 
lees  ancient  in  date  than  this 

'  AU  the  pertictilaTs  regardiug  thin 
ohujch  ue  t&ben  from  Hubsob,  '  Alt- 
cbrirtliclie  Bauwerbe,'  pp.  109,  ilii. 

*  Th«t  abowQ  in  tbe  woodcut  is  ft  aug- 
gestioa  of  Dr.  Hnbsch. 

'  If  there  are  onj  lemaius  of  tile  monae. 
tio  bnildiiigg  ftt  Bvichenau  it  in  oilri'mcly 


at  Beiehcnau,  and  almost  as  interesting 


dcairiiblo  that  tbojr  should  bo  cianiiiied. 
in  order  to  Bee  how  far  they  accord  with 
the  St.  Oall  plan.  What  if  it  ahoulU  tiini 
out  to  be  a  perfected  pl«n  of  Eeichenuu 
sent  after  ila  completioa  by  the  abbot 
Ueitun  to  his  friotid  Goapertua  7 


in 
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ill  thuir  urrungcmoitt.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  liomain- 

Mutiur,  the  Ixitly  of  whicL  certainly  remains  as  it  was  when  consecrated 

in  the  year  753.      The  narthex,  which  is 

R'^if'^^r^         in  two  storeys,  may  ho  a  century  or  two 

L  »      LJ         later,  and  the  porch  and  east  end  are  of  the 

i    -       -    I         pointed  stylo  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

1^  ^T     The  vaulting  of  the  nave  also  can  hardly  bo 

■^    "      •    P*     coeval  with  the  original  building. 

From  other  examples  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  may  safely  infer  that  it  originally 
terminated  eastward  in  one  or  three  apses. 
Supposing  these  to  bo  restored,  we  have  a 
church  of  about  150  ft.  in  length  by  55  in 
width  across  the  nave,  with  transepts,  a 
tower  at  the  intersection,  and  nearly  all  the 
arrangements  found  at  a  much  later  age, 
^'''u''."?"  "','!"' ""I'.^'S"' ""!?"'"'■  and  with  scarcely  any  more  reminiscence  of 
liuiu  imi  n.  111  I  III.  ^[|y  liomanesque  style  than  is  oliservablo  at 

Eeichenau. 
The  external  mode  of  decoration  is  very  much  that  of  the  two 
churches  of  San  ApolUnaro  at  liaTenna,  but  ia  earned  one  step  further, 
inasmuch  as  in  tho  upper  storey  of  the   nave  each  comi>artment  is 
divided  into  two  arches,  with  no  central  support ;  in  the  tower  there 


'  '  Bistoire  ili-  rArehiUctnre  Sacrcc  du  4 
Gentro,  Launuint,  ct  Siun,'  1S53. 
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are  three  such  little  arches  in  tacli  bay,  and  in  the  nartUes  five.  TUiu 
design  afttirwarda  beuaine  in  Uermany  and  Italy  the  favourite  etriug- 
courae  moulding. 

The  church  of  Granson,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel, 
though  much  smaller,  ia  scarcely  less  interesting.  It  belongs  to  the 
Oarlovingianera,and  like  many 
ohoTchee  of  that  age,  has  bor- 
rowed its  pillars  and  many  of 
its  omamenta  from  earlier  mo- 
numents. Its  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  ia  the  vault  of  the  ,'    _   ■ 

nave,  which  shows  how  timidly  pi     u  i 

at  that  early  period  the  archi- 
tects undertook  to  vault  even 
the  narrowest  spans,  the  whole 
nave  with  its  side-aisles  being 
only  30  ft.  wide.       It   ie  the  ' 

.  H6.     S«lj,inufrlmn.lii,[iir,iis.,.i      (Vi™  BUvigmc.) 

earliest  specimen  we  possess  of 

a  mode  of  vaulting  which  eiiljeequently  became  very  common  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  which,  as  has  \>een  pointed  out  above,  led  to  most 
of  the  forma  of  vaulting  afterwards  introduced. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Neufchatel,  |)art  of  which  is  as  old 
aa  from  927  to  !)51,  presents  also  fonus  of  beauty  and  interest.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  t^iwer  of  the  cathedral  of  Sion,  which  is  of 
the  same  age,  and  of  parts  also  of  the  Luthedral  of  Geneva. 

The  church  at  Payeme  is  very  aiuiilar  in  aizo  and  iuallitsarrange- 
mentatothatof  Komain-Hoticr;  but  being  two  centuries  more  modem, 
the  transition  is  complete,  and  it  shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  round- 
arched  Gothic  style  as  completely  aa  San  Miohele  at  I'avia,  or  any 
other  church  of  the  same  age. 

If  there  are  any  examples  of  basilicun  churches  in  Germany  as  oH 
as  thcae  Swiaa  examples,  they  have  not  jet  been  described,  nor  their  age 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  oldest  known  example,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  the  old  Dom  at  Katisbon,'  originally  apparently  about  40  ft. 
by  20  over  all.  It  was  surrounded  internally  by  eleven  nichea,  and 
^■aulted,  ItalsopoeaeBaed  the  peculiarly  German  arrangement  of  having 
no  entrance  at  the  west  end,  but  with  a  deep  gallery  occujiying  about 
one-fourth  of  the  church.  Tho  lateral  entrance  is  unfortunately  gone, 
su  that  there  ia  very  little  ornamental  architecture  about  the  placo  by 
which  its  age  could  bo  determined  ;  and  as  no  record  remains  of  its 
foundation,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  may  belong  to  aome  time 
slightly  subsequent  to  the  Carlovingian  era.' 

■  lUllenbach,'Deut«chBaukun»t,'pl.l.  I  between  the  years  1019-1042,  erected  a 

'  At  Aqailojk,  at  the  upper  end  of  Ihe    buililing  ulmoot  identical   with  this  in 

Adriatic  GnlF,  Poppo,   the    urchbialiup,  I  every  respect  between  the  old  baulica  snd 
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BoisBor^  placcH  in  this  ago  the  original  catliedrale  uf  Fulda  and 
Cologne,  both  which  ho  osaumos  to  have  boon  duublo-apso  basilicas, 
but  apparently  without  any  snffiiiient  data.  There 
is  DO  doubt  that  the  oathedral  at  the  latter  place, 
burnt  in  1248,  was  a  double  apse  church;  but  if  it 
,  was  anything  like  hia  restoration  it  oould  not  have 
been  erected  earlier  than  the  11th  or  12th  century, 
and  must  have  replaced  an  older  building,  which,  for 
anything  we  know,  may  have  been  circular,  as  pro- 
.  bably  as  rectangular;  and  such  would  likewise  appear 
to  have  been  the  caso  at  Fulda,  though  there  is  as 
little  to  reason  upon  there  as  at  Cologne. 

Leaving  these  somewhat  apocryphal  examples,  we 
ch  must  come  down  to  the  end  of  the  10th  or  beginning 
of  the  11th  century  for  examples  of  the  class  we  aro 
now  speaking  of.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  interesting  is  the  church  at  Gemrode,  in  the  Kartz,  founded  a.O. 
960,  when  probably  tho  oastera  part  (not  the  extended  choir)  was  com- 
nieiiccd,  and  the  whole  building  may  bo  assumed  to  have  been  erected 
within  a  century  after  that  date.  From  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  45T) 
it  wiU  bo  seen  how  singu- 
larly like  it  is  to  the  St. 
Gall  examplo,  except  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally about  50  ft.,  or  one- 
fourth  lees  in  length.  The 
western  circular  towers,  in- 
stead of  being  detached,  are 
hero  joined  to  tho  building. 
Piers  too  are  introduced  in- 
ternally, alternating  with 
piUars;  and  altogether  tho 
church  shows  just  such  an 
advancoon  theSt.  Gall  plan 
as  wo  might  expect  a  cen- 
tury or  BO  to  produce.  It 
exemplifies  most  satisfac- 
torily the  original  form  of 
these  churches. 

It  possesses  what  is  rare  in  this  country— a  bold  triforium  galloiy, 
and  externally  that  strange  frontispiece,  forming  the  connecting  gallery 


Uia  baptistecj,  so  os  to  make  a  doublt;-  I  iklo  of  that  at  ItutiaboD  to  tlic  lOlh  o 
apse  church  out  of  the  old  Bonunesquo    tul?. 
amiigcment.    The  Bimilarity  ot  the  two 
buUiliDgB  ma7  probobly  bring  down  the  I  i 


'  BaukiiUBt  dte  Mittelaltcra  in  Sach- 
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of  tho  two  towers,  which  is  so  disHnguishnign  characteristic  uf  (icrmaii 
churches.  A  still  bolder  oxaiuplo  of  this  gallery  rornaiim  in  the  fn^adu 
of  tho  ODce  famous  abbey  of  Corvey,  on  tho  eastora  frontier  of  West- 
phalia (Woodcut  No. 
459),  where  wo  find 
tho  feature  developed 
to  its  fullest  extent, 
so  that  it  must  ongi 
nally  have  entirely 
hidden  the  church 
placed  behind  it  as 
It  did  afterwards  at 
Strasbourg  and  in 
many  other  exam 
pies 

At  Gcrarode,  as  at 
Roichenan  tho  roof 
was  originally  m 
tonded  to  have  l>oen 
of  wood  the  crj  j  ta 
under  the  two  apses 
being  alono  vaulted 
Indeed  at  that  age 
the  Gorman  archi 
tccta  hardlj  felt 
themselves  skilled  enough  to  undortaki,-  a  utonu  roof  ot  imy  groat 
extent.  Tho  old  Dom  at  Ratisbon  is  only  13  ft.  in  width,  and  that 
they  could  accomplish,  but  not  aiipareutlj-  one  like  Gemroilc,  where 
tho  span  was  twice  that  in  extent. 

If  the  church  at  Qemrodo  is  a  satisfactory  aiwciinon  of  a  complete 
German  design  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  tho  cathedral  at  Ti-oves  is 
both  more  intoresting  as  well  as  instructive  from  a  very  diHerent 
cause.  It  is  one  of  those  aggregated  buildings  of  all  ages  and  styles 
which  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  contain  a  whole  history 
within  themselves ;  and  as  the  dates  of  tho  successive  building  oroa 
can  bo  ascertained  with  very  tolerable  accuracy,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  it  next  in  tho  series,  to  explain  how  and  when  the  various 
changes  took  pUoo. 

As  is  well  known,  the  original  cathedral  at  Treves  was  built  by  the 
picas  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  and  seems,  like  the  contem- 
porary church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct  edifices, 
one  rectangular,  tho  other  circulai'.  The  original  circular  building 
was  pulled  down  in  the  13th  century,  to  make  way  for  the  present 
church  of  St.  Mary,  erected  on  its  site,  and  most  probably  of  the  same 
dimensions.     Of  the  other,  or  sriuare  building,  enough  still  t 
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'  It  li  b;  no  meani  dear  that  there  were  cot  thre«  or  five  pillnra  originally  iepetsting 
e  nna  ftrai  the  ticlea  instead  of  the  two  now  built  into  the  piers  nftlie  Ootbic  oborch. 


eticaaevlin  the  walls  of  the  present  basilica  to  enublonfl  to  detemiinti  its 
ttizeantt  plEia  with  very  tolerable  accuracy.  The  plan  of  it  in  the  woodcut 


It's  most  valuable  work  on  the  A  nti  qui  tie 
l)een  addeil  by  uiytMjlf,  becaiifie  it  was  ai 


Wntem  Apt 

(No.  460)  16  taken  from  Schmli 
of  Treve*.  The  atrium  haa 
almost  UDivereal  feature  in 
churches  of  thedatein  which 
this  was  erected,  and  becaiise 
(here  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  preaont  church 
occupiedas  nearlyas  possible 
the  exact  site  of  theoldcrone, 
and  i  B  of  the  same  dimensions . 
The  circular  church  is  re- 
stored from  the  Roman  oxam- 
pIesofthesameage(  wood  cuts 
220,  and  294  to  307).  From 
their  relativepositions  it  will 
bo  seen  how  i  ndispensablo  the 
atrium  must  have  been. 

This  HomaneaquB  church 
seems  to  have  remained 
pretty  much  in  its  original 
state  till  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  oentnry,  when  the  Archbishop  Poppo   found  it  so  ruinous 


(From  SclimUt.) 
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from  age,  tliftt  it  roquinxl  to  be  almoat  entirely  rebuilt.  Ho  first 
encased  tin;  pillars  of  tlio  I^nians  in  masonry,  making  them  into 
piers.  Ho  then  took  in  and  roofed  over  the  atrium,  and  added  an 
a{i8e  at  thu  wostom  end,  thus  converting  it  into  a  German  church 
of  the  approved  model,  so  that  from  this  time  forward  the  buildings 
took  the  form  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  461.  No  very  important 
works  soom  to  have  boea  undertaken  from  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  when  Bishop  Ilillin  is  said 
to  ha^e  undertaken  the  repair  or  rebuilding  of  tho  eaetem  apse  :  he 
did  not  proceed  bejond  the  foundation;  but  the  work  was  taken  up 
and  comjileted  by  Bishop  John  who  held  tho  see  from  1190  to  1212. 
These  two  apses  therefore  one  an  example  of  tho  bi^inning  of  the 
German  round  arched  st^lo  the  other  representing  tho  same  near 
its  close  show  clearlj  the  progress  which  had  l)eon  made  in  tho 
interval 

Tho  first  of  these  apses  (Woodcut  Ko.  462)  is  perhaps  somewhat 
ruder  than  we  might  leasonabh  cKi>cct,  though  this  may  in  part  bo 
accounted  for  bj  its  remote  pro^  incial  situation.  Tho  round  towers 
too  are  subordinato  to  tho  squaro 
ones,  in  a  manner  more  congenial  - 
lo  French  than  to  German  taste. 
But  tho  principal  defect  is  in  tlio 
a[)8i(lal  gallery,  which  is  rudo  and 
tastelcBH  as  compared  with  other 
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specimens,  which  we  are  apparently  justified  in  considering  as  con- 
temporary. Before  the  later  or  eastern  apse  was  erected  the  gallery 
had  almost  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  minute  littleness,  and 
the  polygonal  form  and  projecting  buttresses  of  pointed  architecture 
were  beginning  to  supersede  the  simpler  outlines  of  the  parent  style, 
of  which  these  two  specimens  form  as  it  were  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega.  Between  them  the  examples  and  varieties  are  so  numerous, 
that  there  really  is  an  emharraa  de  ricJteaae  in  selecting  those  most 
appropriate  for  illustration. 

The  church  at  Hildesheim,  erected  by  Bishop  Bernward  in  the 
fii*st  years  of  the  11th  century,  is  among  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  of  those  remaining  in  sufficient  purity  to  enable  us  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  original  appearance.  The  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  465)  is  simple, — first  a  western  transept  or  fu9ade,  a  nave  little 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  terminated  by  another  transept  similar  to 
the  first,  flanked  like  it  by  two  octagonal  towers ;  beyond  this  a  short 
choir  and  simple  apse,  with  a  low  aisle  surrounding  it,  but  not 
communicating  directly  with  the  church.  The  entrances  are  as 
usual  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  none  at  the  west  end.  Though 
the  proportions  appear  short  with  reference  to  the  breadth,  consider- 
able additional  effect  is  given  by  the  scTccns  that  shut  oft*  both  arms 
of  the  eastern  transept  so  as  not  to  allow  the  perspective  effect  to  be 
broken.  Hence  the  continuous  view  of  the  central  aisle,  being  six 
times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  gives  the  appearano)  of  far  greater  length 
to  the  church  than  could  be  supposed  possible  from  its#  lineal  dimen- 
sions. But  the  great  beauty  here  is  the  elegance  both  in  proportion 
and  detail  of  the  pier-arches,  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles ; 
the  proportion  of  the  pillars  is  excellent,  their  cai)itals  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  every  third  pillar  being  replaced  by  a  pier  gives  a 
variety  and  apparent  stability  which  is  extremely  pleasing. 

The  church  at  Limburg  on  the  Haart,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  a.d.  1035,  is  a  similar  though  rather  a  larger  church  than 
that  at  Hildesheim,  and  possesses  a  peculiarity  somewhat  new  in 
Germany,  of  a  handsome  western  porch  and  entrance,  with  a  choir 
with  a  square  termination,  instead  of  with  an  apse  as  was  usual. 

The  three  great  typical  buildings  of  this  epoch  are  the  Khenish 
cathedrals  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Spires.  The  first  was  commenced 
in  the  10th  century,  and  still  possesses  parts  belonging  to  that  age. 
The  present  edifice  at  Worms  belongs  principally  to  the  church 
dedicated  there  in  1110.  The  age  of  the  third  and  most  important  of 
these  three  cathedrals  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  one,  I  fear, 
that  will  not  be  settled  without  difficulty ;  for  the  church  has  been  so 
frec^ueutly  damaged  by  fire  and  war,  and  lately  by  iU-judged  restora- 
tions, that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  portions  of  it  are  old  and 
what  new.     Still  I  cannot  help  feeling  convinced  that  the  plan,  and 
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pr.»l Mildly  a  gretit  part  at  least  of  the  present  structure,  may  l)elong  to 
tln!  original  Iniilding  of  Conrad,  commenced  in  1030,  and  which  was 
dedicjited  bv  his  grandson  Henry  IV.,  thirty-one  yeai*8  afterwards. 

Except  the  eastern  apse,  which  is  as  usual  flanked  l)y  two  round 
towers,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  3Iayence  has  Ixjen  s(»  completely 
relmilt,  that  little  can  now  Ik)  said  al)out  it.  The  plan  presents 
notliing  remarkable,  except  that  it  is  evident,  from  its  solidity  and 
an'angement,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  commencement  to  be  a 
vaulted  building;   while  of  its   details   only  one   doorway  remains 

which  can  with  certainty  be  said  to  behmg  to 

the  original  foundation.*     It  is  remarkable  prin- 

cij)ally  for  the  classicality  of  its  dtttails,  which 

almost  deserve  the  title  of  Ifomanesque;    and  if 

its  age  is  correctly  asccrt'iined  (the  end  of  the 

10th  century),  it  would  go  Air  to  confirm  the  date 

usually  assigne<l  to  the  portal  at 

Lorst'h,  namely,  the  late  Carlo- 

vingian  j)eriod.^ 

At   Worms,  the    only  jiart 

now  remaining  of   the  edifice 

dedicated  in  1 110  is  the  eastern 

end.     The  western  apse  cannot 

be  older    than  the  year  1200, 

the  intemnediatc;  parts  having 

iH'cn    erected    between     those 

dates.      The   original  plan   is 

probably     nearly     unchange<l, 

and  is  a  fine  specimen   of  its 

class.    The   eastern   apse  is  a 

curious    compi'omise    between 

the  two  modes  of  finishing  that 

46G.  I'hiiiofCathcilrnlofWornii.  were     in     use     at     that    period,    467.  OneBayofeathe- 
CFnun  (m-Ut  niMl  (l>rz.)         1     .  X  n  1  dral  at  WoniH. 

Sfciio  100  ft.  to  I  in.         l>eing   square   externally,    and  (From  (ieier  and  oon.> 

circular  in  the  interior.  Inter- 
nally the  vaulting  throughout  is  simple  and  judicious,  without  any 
Btraining  after  eilects  like  those  which  puzzled  the  Norman  architects 
in  the  same  age  (see  ante,  p.  516),  and  the  alternate  clustered  piers 
and  largo  size  of  the  windows  give  to  the  whole  a  variety  and 
lightness  not  usual  in  churches  of  that  dato.  Nothing  can  well  be 
simpler  or  nobler  than  the   design   externally.      The  four  circular 


*  Mj)ller,  '  Doutsch  Baukunst/  vol.  i.  I  poHsess  four  plans,  all  with  great  preten- 
plato  vi.  I  sionu  to  oceurucy,  aud  with  scales  attached, 

'  I  huvo  not  Kh.*u  able  to  aaecriaiii  the    but  they  differ  t>o  widely  that  I  do  not 
dimonirionH  of  Mayonce  Ctit]ie<lral  with  i  know  which  to  follow. 
■nffioicnt  ourroctnoBs  to  quoto  tliciii.     I  i 
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towere  and  the  two  domes  break  tho  sky-lino  pleasingly,  and  the 
oruaiii'sutation  throughout  is  good  and  appropriato.  Among  the  best 
of  its  details  are  the  pilast^r-liko  bnttreBsos  which  ornament  its  flanks ; 
Olio  of  those  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  (Woodcut  No.  467).     They 


display  the  true  fooling  of  Gothic  uri 
nuining  round  tho  windows,  while  tho 
nitining  np  to  tho  comico. 

If  the  design    has  a  dufcct,  it   is    the  want   of  tliguit}' 


one  moulding  on  each  sidi' 
tral  group  forms  n  pilaster 
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lateral  oiitranoes,  and  from  these  moreover  being  placed  Dnsym- 
metrically  on  the  flanka.  The  fact  of  these  being  lateral  arose 
from  the  double-apse  airaDgement ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  been  central,  and  been  covered  by  a  porch 
to  give  them  dignity.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  this  position  of 
the  entrances  is  typical  of  German  church  architecture,  and  is  found 
ill  all  ages. 

Although  the  cathedral  of  Spires  cannot  boast  of  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  that  of  Worms,  it  is  perhaps,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  finest 
__  specimen  in  Europe  of  a  bold  and 

simple  building  conceiTed,  if  the 
expression  may  be  used,  in  a  truly 
Doric  spirit.  Its  general  dimen- 
sions are  435  ft.  in  length  by 
125  in  width  ;  and  taken  with  its 
adjuncts  it  covers  about  57,000 
square  teet  so  that  though  of 
iufBciout  dimcnsmns  it  is  by  uo 
neans  one  of  the  largest  cathe- 
'  drals  of  its  class  It  is  built 
I  sohdl)  that  the  supporting 
masses  occupy  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  area  and  like  the  other  great 
buildiu),  of  Gcnrads  the  church 
of  Limburg,  tins  possesses,  what 
is  so  rare  in  Gonnany,  a  narthex 
or  porch,  and  its  principal  en- 
trance faces  the  altar.  Its  great 
merit  is  the  daring  boldness  and 
simplicity  of  its  nave,  which  is 
45  ft.  wide  between  the  piers, 
and  105  ft.  high  to  the  centre  of 
the  vault,  dimensions  never  at- 
tainetl  in  England,  though  they 
are  c<iualled  or  surpassed  in  some 
of  the  French  cathedrals.  There 
is  a  simple  grandeur  about  the 
parts  of  this  building  which  gives 
"'■  r«S«W'ViikZrS"if'i"i'ft,"ioi'in'.'~  a  value  to  the  dimeuBiona  un- 
known in  later  times,  and  it  may 
l>e  questioned  if  there  is  any  other  Meditoval  church  which  impresses 
the  spectator  more  by  its  appearance  of  size  than  this. 

Externally,  too,  tiio  body  of  the  church  has  no  ornament  but  its 
small  window  openings,  and  the  gallery  that  runs  round  under  all  its 
roofs.     But  the  bold  s(]uai-e  towers  (certainly  of  the  I'Jth  century)  and 
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the  central  dome  groap  pleasingly  together,  and,  rising  so  far  above 
the  low  roo&  of  the  half-depopulated  town  at  its  feet,  impress  the 
spectator  with  awe  and  admiration  at  the  holdnees  of  the  design  and 
the  grandeur  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  Taken  altogether, 
this  noble  building  proTos  that  the  German  architects  at  that  time 
had  actually  produced  a  great  and  original  style,  and  that  had  they 
persevered  they  must  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  it,  but  they 
abandoned  their  task  before  it  was  half  completed. 

The  western  apse  of  tho  cathedral  at  Maycnce  is  the  most  modem 
part  of  these  three  gi-eat  cathodrale,  and  perhaps  the  only  example 
in  Germany  where  a  triapsal  arrangement  has  been  attempted  with 
polygonal  instead  of  circular  forms.  In  this 
Woodcut  No.  4T0,  tho  three 
apses,  each  forming  three 
sides  of  an  octagon,  are  com- 
bined together  so  as  to  form 
a  singularly  spacious  and 
elegant  choir,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  as 
beautiful  as  anything  of 
its  kind  in  Germany.  Its 
style  is  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  tho  eastern 
apse  of-  the  cathedral  at  ^ 
Ti^ves  (Woodcut  No.  463), 
that  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that,  like  it,  it  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  At  this  time  more  variety  and  angu- 
larity were  coming  into  use,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  greater  con- 
venience which  flat  surfaces  pi-esented  for  inserting  larger  windows 
than  could  conveniently  be  used  with  the  older  curvctl  outlines ;  for 
now  that  painted  glass  had  come  into  general  iiw,  largo  openings 
had  become  indispensable  for  its  display.  Not n-ith standing  this 
advantage,  and  the  groat  beauty  of  tho  other  forms  often  ftd<jpted, 
none  of  them  compensate  for  tho  external  effect  of  the  circular  lines  of 
the  older  buildings. 

Proceeding  northwards,  it  may  be  assorted  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  churches  of  Westphalia  are  singularly  devoid  of  taelo  and  good 
design.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  suffi- 
ciently largo  for  architectural  effect ;  but  in  tho  earlier  or  round 
Gothic  period  they  betray  a  clumsiness  which  Is  the  reverse  of 
pleasing,  and  in  the  age  of  the  pointed  Gothic  tho  style  is  wire-drawn 
and  attenuated  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  worse  than  the  heaviness 
of  that  which  preceded  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  only  too  apparent  that 
the  northern  Germans  were  not  architecturally  an  artistic  people,  for 
neithcn  in  Westphalia  nor  in  any  of  the  countries  between  it  and  the 
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lljilliii  ill)  wn  find  any  churches  diaplaj-ing  that  beauty  of  style  or 
<<<>iiHtriintiv(>  a{i])r(iprintenc.iui  which  characterises  those  of  Cologne 
or  Hie  c'itJKH  t<i  tli»  Hiiiithward  of  that  town.' 

A  )(ikh)  (h-nl  ijf  tln!  )icavinc88  of  the  northern  churches  mtemally 
iiiny  im  ilimlit  Ui  trFiiXNl  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earlier  examples 
■((■IHiiiihtl  iilmoHt  wholly  on  colonr  for  their  ornament,  and  the  paint- 
■  I1K  liaviii^  diMi|i|N-ttn-<),  the  plain  stone  or  piaster  snrfaccs  remain — 
Hii'ir  fliihii-HH  iM'iiiK  niadc  only  the  more  proinim'nt  liy  the  whitewash 
Hint   imw  c.vciH  Ih'iu.     Nut  withstanding  these  defects,  so  many  of 


lii-H  ii'MiiiIiL  ill  u  Htato  mi  nearly  unaltcrc^l  at  the  present 
tlHy,  Ihnt  niiii^h  iufornmtian  nii^ht  lie  );lonned  from  a  study  of  their 
IMiMiliiii'ilM'H.  'J'liit  thriM!  exiiiuplcK,  fur  instance,  given  in  Woodcut 
Nil.  (71,  ilhiNl.ruto  very  cuniiik'tely  tho  progress  of  German  spiro- 
l^riitflii.  'I'lie  liiHt,  that  of  Mindon,  is  a  very  early  example  of  the 
fm-wUi  M^M^'n  NO  popular  throughout  Gurmany  in  tho  Middle  Ages. 
'I'll"  ifnlro  ■■xuiiiplu,  from  tho  cathedral  at  Paderhom,  belonging  to 
lli'i  iiiiildl"  of  thi'.  1  Itli  contury,  chows  one  of  tlte  earliest  attempts  at 
M  nitirf'-lilK'  riiof  to  a  tower,  fuur  gables  1>eing  used  instead  of  the  two 
whlxli  wni  K"""'''>ny  oinployod.  Tlio  third  illustration,  from  Soost, 
hIniIII'  a. Pi.  120'),  hLuWh  the  transition  complete.     The  four  gables  are 

■  11if>  liili»tiltniiU  (if  llin  nrUHll<\  miin-  I  tlio  Aryans  irho  could  not  build  Iwt<?,  u 
M><flr)«Hiln  (tatlxillnil'i  (lio  jmimit  tiny ;  |  cTerjiwhoTe  die,  turned  FroteatantA 
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still  there,  but  do  not  extend  to  tho  angles,  nor  do  they  form  the 
principal  roof,  llie  comere  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  siiggeat  an  octagon, 
and  a  second  roof  has  grown  np  to  the  form  of  a  apire,  entirely 
eclipsing  that  suggested  by  the  gables.  In  this  instance  also  the 
tower  baa  become  a  specimen  of  a  complet«  design,  and,  though  tho 
narthex  or  porch  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  on,  tho 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  considerable  elegance. 

The  same  process  of  spire-growth  can  bo  traced  to  some  extent 
l)oth  in  England  and  in  Franco,  biit  on  tho  whole  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  spire,  properly  so  called,  ia  not  an  importation  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Height  in  tho  roof  appoarB  always  to  have  been 
considered  a  beauty  by  German  architects,  and  it  seems  to  liave  been 
applied  to  towers  earlier  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries. 


Far  more  important  than  these,  and  surpassing  thom  infinitely  in 
Iteauty,  is  the  gronp  of  churches  which  adorns  tho  city  of  Cologne,  tho 
virtual  capital,  or  at  least  tho  principal  city,  of  Germany  at  tlio  time  of 
their  erection.  The  old  cathedral  has  penshcd  and  made  way  for  the 
celebrated  atmcture  that  now  occupiea  its  place.  As  just  remarked,  if 
it  was  like  the  restoration  pro[X)8ed  bj'  Boisseree,  it  resembled  Wonns, 
and  must  have  belonged  to  tho  1 2th  century ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  are  sufSciont  data  for  detorniining  this  question. 

Of  the  remaining  churches  three  may  be  selected  as  types  of  the 
German  round-arched  style  as  it  existed  on  the  eve  of  thu  introduction 
of  the  French  pointed  style  into  Germany. 

Of  these,  Sta.  Maria  in  Capitolio  (Woodcut  No.  472),  is  apparently 
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the  oldest .  It  wan  originjilly  erected  liy  I'lKitriKUB,  wife  of  Pepin 
Hcrietall,  in  the  year  TOO,  but  of  that  church  nothing  now  remains. 
'ITie  navo  was  rebuilt  apparently  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  choir, 
with  its  three  noble  apeea,  in  the  1 2th,  and  perhaps  even  as  late  as  the 
13th  century.  In  plan  these  apses  are  more  spacious  than  those  of 
the  Apostles'  Church  or  of  that  of  St.  Martin  (^Vooilcuts  473  and  474), 
this  clnircli  alone  having  a  broad  aisle  running  round  each,  a  feature 


wlii'ili  givfw  urtnt  breadth  and  variety  to  the  perspective,  but  the  apao 
nr  th'i  <  'hiiroh  of  the  Ai>(»tIos  (erected  a.i>.  1035)  is  far  more  bcautifn] 
iiii|j<riinlly-  'I'hiM  latt^T  building  is  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the 
littml  [iliuidiiiK  example  of  its  class,  externally  at  least.  The  whole 
•UwIkii  <■''  "■"  '"""^  ''"'^  '"  <]"''^  complete,  as  wc  now  sec  it,  and  is  per- 
Rxiliv  w"  ImIuuiwiI  ill  all  its  parts.  St.  Martin's,  on  the  other  hand, 
{Wmxhiiil,  No.  ■1(4)  hriM  iiiiiri>  of  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  jminted 
yiti,  Jiliil,  llioiigh  very  elegant,  it«  a))8idal  gallery  is  too  small,  and 
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the  whole  design  somewhat  wirenirawn,  while  there  is  a  solidity  and 
repoBo  about  the  design  of  the  Apostles'  Church,  and  a  perfect  har- 
mony among  the  parts,  which  wo  miss  in  the  more  modem  example. 
These  three  churches,  taken 
tf^ether,  suffice  probably 
to  illustrate  Bufficiently  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of 
the  stylo  which  we  arc 
describing.  The  triapeal 
arrangement  posBessea  in 
A  remarkable  dogrec  the 
architectural  propriety  of 
terminating  nobly  the  in- 
terior to  which  it  is  applied. 
As  the  worshipper  ad- 
vances up  the  nave,  the 
three  apses  open  gradually 
upon  him,  and  form  a  noble 
and  appropriate  climai 
without  tho  effect  being 
destroyed  by  something 
less  magnificent  beyond. 
But  their  most  pleasing 
effect  is  external,  where 
the  three  simple  circular 
lines  combine  gracefully 
together,  and  form  an  ele- 
gant basement  for  any 
central  dome  or  tower. 
Compared  with  the  con- 
fused buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  apses  of  the 
French  pointed  churches, 
it  must  certainly  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  German 
designs  are  far  nobler,  as 
possessing  more  architec- 
tural propriety  and  more 
of  the  elements  of  true 
and  simple  beauty.    The 

churches  which  possess  this  featare  are  small,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  compare  them  with  such  imposing  edifices  &t  tho  great 
and  overpoweringly  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  same  town  ;  but 
among  buildings  on  their  own  scale  they  are  as  yet  unrivalled.  As 
theee   churches  now  stand,  their  effect  is  to  some  extent  marred  by 
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tho  circumslancc  of  their  navca  neither  being  sufficient  in  extent 
to  eupjKirt  effectually  tho  varied  outline 
and  rich  decoration  of  the 
ai)se.  Ocnerall;  these  are 
of  a  dificrent  age  and  of  a 
less  omatfl  style,  ho  that 
the  conipleto  effect  of  a 
well -balanced  composition 
is  wanting :  but  this  doee 
not  miffice  to  destroy  tho 
groat  beauties  these 
churches  undoubtedly 

In  so  far  as  beauty  of 
doeigii  in  this  stylo  is  con- 
cerned, jwrhaps  tho  church 
at  Bonn  ought  to  be  quoted 
next  after  those  of  Cologne. 
It  is  only  the  cast  end, 
however,  that  belongs 
properly  to  their  style  of 
architecture,  tho  nave  and 
eentral  tower  were  not 
comideted  till  the  13th 
century ;  but  the  eastern 
apso  anil  its  two  flank- 
ing towers  are  in  them- 
bL-tvoM  OB  noble  as  tho 
triapHikl  nrrangemont  of 
the  AjK)8tli-s'  Church,  but 
Hciuld  retjuiro  even  a 
Uilder  nave  and  loftier 
west  end  to  balanoe  them 
than  tho  more  modest 
I  gen  lent  of  that  build- 
ing. As  it  18,  the  effect  of 
lliu  church  as  a  whole  is 
destroyed  by  tho  compara- 
tive   meanness    of    these 

Ah    is    the   case    with 
almost  all  McMliteval  build- 
ings, the  greater   number 
of  chureheH    of    thin  (^ 
>ds  of    time,   and  the  designs 


havfl    bocti    oruct's'l   at  difTerciit    )>«> 
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I  the  work  proceeded,  to  suit  the  taeto  of  the  day. 
circumstance  makee  them  particularly  interest- 
ing to  the  architectural  hietorian,  though  tho 
artist  and  architect  must  always  regret  the 
incompleteneBs  and  wiint  of  harm<iny  which  thif 
produces.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  | 
in  the  beautiful  abbey  church  at  Laach,  erected  , 
between  the  3-ears  1093  and  1156,  thei-ofore  rather 
oarly  in  ihc  style.  Its  dimensioim  are  small,  only 
215  ft.  internally  by  62 ;  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  its  completeness.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
churches  that  still  possess  tho  western  paradisuu 
or  parvis,  as  shown  in  the  remarkable  ancient 
plan  found  at  St.  Gall.'  1'he  western  apso  in 
applied  to  its  proper  use  of  a  tomb-house,  and  on 
each  side  of  it,  ns  at  Itcichenau,  arc  the  principal 
entrances.  Externally  this  church  has  two 
central  and  four  lateral  towers,  two  of  the  latter 
being  square,  and  two  circular.  It  is  imi>ossiblc 
to  fancy  anything  more  picturesquely  pleasing  j 
than  this  group  of  towers  of  various  heights  and 
shapes,  or  a  church  producing  a  more  striking 
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tS--ct  wirh  snch  iliminQtive  ilimecflioiie  as  tliis  one  posscesee,  the 
hiitti***  pfint  Twing  only  140  ft.  from  tfae  grou  tut -lino.  Xo  church, 
h-'««T«r.  of  the  pi>inted  Gothic  atvlc  has  its  Hky-lino  so  pleasingly 
l-rken.  while  the  oorni««  and  cnvea  still  retain  nil  the  unhroken 
rimpUdty  of  claeeic  eiamples,  showing  how  Msily  the  two  forms 
Biii^ht  have  been  eombineil  by  following  the  psith  hero  inilicatc<1. 


Thimc  are  perhaps  the  finest  and  mout  typical  buildings  in  thin 

Htylo,  ttnil  mfficient  to  charactorisc  tho  form  of  architectiiro  in  vogno 

ill  (inniUMy  in  tho  great  Uohcnstaufen  period,  and  in  the  century 

tinin'<rliat<:ly  |ire4X!<ling  the  accession  to  power  of  that  honsc;  but  they 

tumrly  all  tho  really  iiiipurtAiit  btiildings  which  during  the 

ill  of  tnii:  ficnnan  greatness  were  erected  in  almost  every  consider- 
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able  city  of  the  empire.     In  Colc^ne  itself  there  ia  the  church  of  St. 

Geroon,  the   navo  of  which, 

with    its    crypt,   belongs   to 

the    1 1  th  century,   the   apse 

to  the  I2th,  and  the  deca- 
gonal domed  part  to  the  13th- 

This   is    a  most   interesting 

specimen  of  transition  ariihi- 

tecture,  and  as  such  will  bo 

mentioned  hereafter.     So  is 

the  church  of  St.  Cunibcrt, 

dedicated  in  124S,  and  hardly 

more  advanced  in  style  than 

the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  near 

I'aris,  built  at  least  a  century 

earlier.     The  churches  of  St. 

George  and  of  Sion  in  the 
same  city  afford  interesting 
examples  of  the  style;  but 
oven  more  im]x>rtant,  how- 
ever, than  these  are  the  noble 
church  at  Andemach,  the 
abbey  church  of  Heistcrbach, 
and  that  of  St.  Guerin  in 
Neuse.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood the  little  church  of 
Sinxig  is  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  tlie  age  when  the  Germans 
had  laid  aside  the  bold  sim- 
plicity of  their  earlier  forms 
to  adopt  the  more  elegant  and 
8)tarkling  contours  of  pointed 
architecture.'  A  little  farther 
up  the  lihiue  the  church  of 
St,  Castor  at  Coblentz  agree- 
ably csempliiies  the  later 
style  (1167-1208),  its  apse 
being  one  of  the  widest  and 
boldest  of  its  class,  though 
deficient  in  height. 

The  neighbourhood  of 
Treves  has  aleo  some  ex- 
cellent specimens    of    round 

■  For  more  puitiuulara  of  ttteaa  cliutchM,  SCO  Boisscrfc,  *  Niodtr  Rliciu/ 
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Gothic,  among  which  niity  be  meDtionod  the  abbey  of  Echtemach, 
tho  church  of  St.  Mathiae,  and  the  interesting  and  elegant  church 
of  Morzig.' 

In  Saxony  there  are  many  beautiful  though  no  very  extensive 
examples  of  tho  Gorman  style.  Among  these  the  two  ruined  abbeys 
of  Faulinzelle  and  Thai  Burgal,  neither  of  them  vaulted  ehurchea,  are 
remarkable  for  the  simple  elegance  of  their  forms  and  details,  show- 
ing how  graceful  the  style  was  becoming  before  tho  pointed  arch  was 
introduced.  The  church  at  Wechselburg  is  also  interesting,  though 
KomcwUat   gloomy,  and  retains  a  rood-screen   of  the    I'Jth   century 


( \Voo<lcut  No.  479),  which  is  a  rare  and  pleasing  examj)lc  of  its  class. 
The  church  at  Hcchlingen  also  deserves  mention,  and  the  fnigment  of 
the  abbey  at  Gollingen  is  a  pk'ajsing  instance  of  tlie  pure  Italian  class  of 
design  sometimes  found  in  Germauj'  at  this  age.  Its  crypt,  too,  (Wood- 
cut No.  481))  affords  an  example  of  vaulting  of  great  elegance  and  light- 
ness, obtaiRcil  by  introducing  tho  horse-shoo  arch,  or  an  arch  more  than 
half  a  circle  in  extent,  which  takes  off  the  appearance  of  great  prceeuro 
upon  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  gives  tho  vault  that  height  and 
lightness  which  were  afterwards  sought  for  and  obtained  by  tho 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  It  is  still  u  question  whether  this 
was  not  the  more  pleasing  exiTctlient  of  the  two.  Tliero  was  one 
'  Boo  Scliiuidl, '  Itaudciikmntc  TritT,'  wlicn;  all  tbuse  are  Ggured. 
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objection  to  tho  use  of  this  hor^e-ehoo  uhapo,  that  oonsiderftble  diffi- 
culty arose  io  using  arches  uf  different  spanu  in  the  same  ruof,  which 
with  pointed  arches  became  perfectly  easy. 

Another  example  of  more  Italiau  design,  however,  is  found  in  the 
church  of  Boshoim  in  Alsace,  the  fai^e  of  which  (Woodcut  No.  481) 
belongs  as  much  to  Verona  as  to  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Its  interior  is 
of  pleasing  design,  though  bolder  and  more  massive  than  the  exterior 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 


Tho  facade  of  the  church  of  Marmoutier  in  the  samo  province,  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Guebwiller,  are  two  exaniplL«  —very  similar  to  ono 
another — of  a  conipromise  between  tho  purely  German  and  purely 
Italian  styles  of  design.  Tho  small  openings  in  the  former  look 
almost  like  those  of  a  southern  clime,  but  in  its  present  locality  give 
to  the  church  an  appearance  of  gloom  by  no  meiiuB  usual.  Still  it  has 
the  merit  of  vigorous  and  purjiose  like  character. 

At  Bamberg  the  church  of  St.  Jacob  in  well  worthy  of  attijntiou. 
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and  tho  Scotch  chm-ch  at  Katisbon  ix  one  of  the  best  Bpecimons  in 
Gormany  of  a  simple  basilica  without  transepts  or  towciB.  Its 
principle  entrance  is  a  bold  aiid  plegant  piece  of  design,  covered 
with  }?rofcHquo  fisures  whose  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
lliu.1  it  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  church,  it  might  have  formed 
the  basis  of  a  magnificent  facade ;  but  stuck  unsymmetrically  on 
one  side— as  is  so  uanul  in  Germany — it  loses  half  its  effect,  and 
cau  only  bo  considered  as  a  detached  piece  of  ornamentation,  which 
is  here— as  it  generally  is — fatal  to  its  effect  as  an  architectural 
composition. 

BouDLE  Churches. 
Before  leaving  ecclesiastical  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  alludo  to 
a  class  of  iloulile  churches  and  double  chapels.  Of  those  the  typical 
example  is  the  chuni  of 
Schwartz  lihuiudorf,'  dedi' 
eated  in  the  year  1151.  It 
is  in  itself  a  pleasing  spocd- 
men  of  the  style,  irrespective 
of  its  ])eculiarity.  It  is,  how- 
over,  simply  a  church  in  two 
storeys.  At  first  sight,  tho 
lower  one  looks '  like  an  ex- 
tensive crypt,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  liave  been  its  purpose  so  much  as  to  afford  an  increase  of 
accommodation,  to  enable  two  congregations  to  hear  the  same  service 
at  the  same  time,  there  being  always  in  tho  centre  of  the  floor  of  the 
upi>er  church  an  oi>ening  sufBcieut  for  thoso  abovo  to  hear  the  service, 
nnd  for  some  of  them  at  least  to  see  thu  altar  below.  In  castle 
chaiiels,  where  this  method  is  mi>Bt  common,  the  upper  storey  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  uoblosse,  tho  lower  by  their  retainers, 
which  makes  tho  arrangement  intelligible  enough. 

The  cliureh  at  Schwartz  Uhcindorf  is  not  largo,  being  only  112  ft. 
long,  over  all,  by  63  ft.  wide  across  tho  transepts ;  and  tho  two  western 
liays  appear  to  have  been  added  afterwards.  '1  ho  walls  of  tho  lower 
storey  are  liuilt  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  a  gallery  being 
eurried  all  round  the  church  externally  on  the  level  of  tlie  floor  of  tho 
upper  elmrch.  This  gives  it  a  very  peculiar  but  pleasing  character ; 
and  as  the  details  arc  good  and  appropriately  designed,  it  is  altogether 
as  eharaef  eristic  and  as  original  a  design  as  can  well  bo  found  of  the 
purely  Guruian  stylo  of  its  age. 

In  the  castle  at  Nuremberg  tltore  is  au  old  double  chapel  of  this 
Hurt,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  this  instiiucc  that  there  was  an  opening 

'  ■  Uic  Dvplmlkircbu  xit  tf.li.U..'  by  Audruis  Siiuumi.    Uouu,  l»Ui. 
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between  the  two ;  if  it  existed,  it  has  been  stopped  up.  There  is 
another  at  Eger,  and  two  are  described  by  Puttrich  in  his  beautiful 
work  on  Saxony  :  one  of  these,  the  chapel  at  Landsbei^  near  Hallo,  is 
given  in  plan  and  section  in  Woodcuts  Nob.  485  and  486  ;  and  though 
email,  being  only  40  ft,  by  28  internally,  presents  some  beautiful  com- 
binations, and  the  details  are  finished  with  a  degree  of  elegance  not 


generally  found  in  larger  edifices ;  the  other,  that  at  Friburg  on  the 
IJnstrutt,  measuring  21  ft.  by  28,  is  altogether  the  best  of  the  clafis,  ■ 
from  the  beanty  of  its  capitals  and  the  finish  of  everj'  part  of  it.  It 
belongs  in  time  to  the  very  end  of  the  12th,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the 
13th  century,  and  from  the  form  of  its  vaults  and  the  foliation  of 
their  principal  ribs,  one  is  almost  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  a  later 
VOL.  II.  .  i> 
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l>eriod  ;  for  it  would  be  by  no  means  wonderful  if  in  a  goni  like  this 
tbe  lords  of  ibis  ensile  should  revert  to  their. old  Gennan  stylo  iuBtcad 
of  adopting  foreign  innovationB,  The  windows  are  of  pointed  Gothic, 
and  do  not  appear  like  insertions. 


ltctiiniins«l?" 
find  K. 


^^V^flcnnai 


witKerliiiid,  with  which  this  chapter  began,  we 
.1  inteR'Kting  Imildiiigi*  in  tliat  conntiy  dnring  the  whole 
I'd  Guthii!    pi'viod,  nniny  combining  tlie   l>oldneHn  of  the 
ph's  «'ith  u  Pertain  amount  of  Southern  elcganoo  of 
feeling  in  the  detnils.  which  tc^p- 
ther  make  a  ver\-  charming  com- 
bination.    Among  these,  none  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  cathe- 
dral at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No.  487). 
It*)  date  is  not  correctly  known  ; 
for  though  it  seems  that  a  church 
was  founded  here  in  the  time  of 
Othu   the  Great,  it  is   very  uu- 
certain  whether  any  part  of  that 
building   is   incorporated   in   the 
present  edifice,  tlie  bulk  of  which 
._        is  evidently  of  the  llth  ov  12th 
T^T  n^'^^^J^        century.     Tho  arrangement   and 
■■■■•■•■•■^  details  of  the  nave  are  so  abso- 

liitely  idoutical  with  those  of  San 
Micbcle  at  Pavia,  that  liotb  must 
certainly  belong  to  the  same  epoch, 
nut  in  this  church  we  meet  witli  sevoral  German  peculiarities  to 
which  attention  cannot  Ixi  fao  frequently  drami  by  those  who  would 
iiIianw.'turiBO  oorrectly  tho  pcculiaritiefl  of  German  Gotliic. 

The  fimt  of  thcso  is  tlie  absence  of  any  entrance  in  tho  west  front, 
WlidTO  thiirfj  ia  an  apse  at  cither  end,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  tho 
lurches,  tho  cause  is  perfectly  intolligiblc  ;  but  the  cathedral 
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of  Zurich  haa  not,  and  never  had,  an  apso  at  the  west  end,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  euggest  any  motive  for  so  unusual  an  arrangeiucnt,  unless  it  is 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  plan,  of  two  apses  had  rendered  it  nioro 
usual  to  enter  i.-hurches  in  Germany  at  the  side,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently adopted  even  where  the  true  motive  was  wanting.  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  it  certainly  is  a  mistake,  and  destroys 


half  the  effect  of  the  church,  both  interaalh  and  extemalh  but  it 
was  very  common  in  Germany  before  the^  learnt  from  the  French  to 
make  a  more  artistic  arrangement  of  the  Rovt.ral  parts 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  distinct  preparation  for  two  towers  at 
the  west  end,  as  proved  by  the  two  groat  piers,  evidently  intended  to 
support  their  inner  angles.  Frequently  in  Germany  the  whole  west 
end  was  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height  alravc  the  roof  of  the 
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nave,  and  either  two  or  three  small  spires  were  placed  on  this  frontal 
screen.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  here; 
for  though  the  two  towers  that  now  adorn  it  are  modem,  the  intention 
seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same.  Had  they  been  intended  to 
flank  the  portal,  and  give  dignity  to  the  principal  entrance,  their 
motive  would  have  been  clear ;  but  where  no  portal  was  intended,  it 
is  curious  that  the  Germans  should  so  universally  have  used  them, 
while  the  Italians,  whose  portals  were  almost  as  universally  on  their 
west  fronts,  should  hardly  ever  have  resorted  to  this  arrangement. 

The  east  end,  as  will  be  observed,  is  square,  an  arrangement  not 
unusual  in  Switzerland,  though  nearly  unknown  in  the  Gothic  churches 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  lateral  chapels  have  apses,  especially 
the  southern  one,  which  I  believe  to  be  either  the  oldest  part  of  the 
cathedral,  or  to  have  been  built  on  the  foundations  of  that  of  Otho 
the  Great. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  tliis  church  are  the 
northern  doorway  and  the  cloisters,  lx)th  of  nearly  the  same  age,  their 
date  certainly  extending  some  way  at  least  into  the  12th  century.  As 
specimens  of  the  sculpture  of  their  age,  they  are  almost  unrivalled, 
and  strike  even  the  traveller  coming  from  Italy  as  superior  to  any  of 
the  contemporary  sculpture  of  that  country. 

One  of  the  doorways  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle  (Woodcut  No.  488) 
is  in  the  same  style,  and  perhaps  even  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Zurich.  Both  in  the  elegance  of  its  form  and  in  the  appropriateness 
of  its  details  it  is  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  Italy  of  the 
11th  or  12th  century.  Its*  one  defect,  as  compared  with  Northern 
examples,  is  the  want  of  richness  in  the  archivolta  that  surmount  the 
doorway.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance 
of  the  shafts  on  either  side,  the  niches  of  the  buttresses,  or  of  the 
cornice  which  surmounts  the  whole  composition. 

These  details  of  the  Swiss  buildings  are  well  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  equal  those  of  Provence  or 
tlie  North  of  Italy  in  elegance  of  feeling  and  design,  while  they  are 
free  from  the  classical  trammels  which  so  frequently  mar  their  appro- 
priateness ill  those  provinces.  In  Switzerland  they  are  as  original  as 
in  Northern  Genuany,  and  as  picturesque,  while  they  are  free  from 
the  grotesquenoss  that  so  frequently  mars  the  l)eauty  of  even  the  best 
examples  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
CIRCULAR  CHURCHES. 

CONTEXTS. 

Aix-la-Chapollo  —  Nimeguen  —  Fulda  —  Bonn  —  Cobeni. 

If  wo  aro  fortunate  in  having  the  St.  Gall  plan  and  Reichenau 
cathedral  with  which  to  begin  our  history  of  the  basilican-formed 
churches  in  Germany,  we  are  equally  lucky  in  having  in  the  Dom  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  an  authentic  example  of  a  circular  church  of  the  same 
age.  As  Emperor  of  Ihe  Romans,  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  felt  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  tomb  which  should  rival  that  of 
Augustus  or  Hadrian,  while,  as  he  was  a  Christian,  it  should  follow 
the  form  of  that  of  Constantino,  or  the  most  approved  model  of  the 
circular  church,  which  was  that  which  had  bc^cn  elaborated  not  very 
long  before  at  Ravpnna.  Though  its  design  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Italian  examples  to  some  extent,  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
building  and  its  details  exhibit  an  originality  which  is  very  remark- 
able. The  mode  in  which  the  internal  octagon  is  converted  into  a 
IK)lygon  of  sixteen  sides,  the  arrangement  of  the  vaults  in  Iwth 
storeys,  and  the  whole  design,  are  so  essentially  Gothic,  so  different 
from  anything  Romanesque  in  form,  that  it  must  be  far  from  being 
the  first  example  of  its  style.  It  is,  however,  the  oldest  we  possess, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting.  It  was  built  by  the  gieatest  man  of  his 
age,  and  more  emperors  have  been  crowned  and  more  important 
events  have  happened  beneath  its  venerable  vaults  than  have  been 
witnessed  within  the  walls  of  any  existing  church  in  Christendom. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  have  been  thrown  lately  on  the  fact, 
I  feel  convinced  that  we  now  possess  the  church  of  Charlemagne  in  all 
essential  respects  as  he  left  it.^  The  great  difficulty  in  fixing  its  ago 
appears  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  its  architectural 
ornaments  have  been  painted  or  executed  in  mosaic,  instead  of  being 
carved,  and  time  and  whitewash  have  so  obliteratetl  these,  that  the 
remaining  skeleton — it  is  little  else — seems  ruder  and  clumsier  than 
might  be  expected. 

*  The  building  is  as  yet  practically  un-    a  manner  to  enable  me  to  supply  the  duli- 
cdited,  notwithstanding  its  importance  in    ciency.    I  speak,  tlierefore,  on  the  subject 
the  history  of  architecture.  I  have  myself  ,  with  diffidence. 
^^yaminAil  this  edifice,  but  in  too  hurried  ' 
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4^9.  I'laii  uf  the  Cbureii  at  AJx-la- 
riiapeilo.  (Kn»ni  J.  vuii  N<»lt«'ii.l 
Sc«le  lUOft.  t«>  1  in. 


Ah  will  \fe  m^ni  from  the  annexed  plan,  the  church  i»  externally 
a  |K»ly^oii  of  KixU-cn  Hides,  and  m  about  105  ft.  in  diameter ;  internally. 

eight  compound  pien?  support  a  dome  47  ft. 

6  in.  in  diameter.     The  height   is   almo8t 

exactly  equal  to  the  external  diameter  of 

the  building.       Internally    this    height    in 

divided  into  fuur  sto^L•^'8 :    the  tw«»  lowvr, 

^  running  over   the   side-aisleH.  are   covered 

I   with  lx>ld   intersecting  vaults.     The  third 

f   gallery,  like  the  triforium  of  more  modem 

r  churches,  is   oj)en  to   the  roof,  and   above 

that  are  eight  ^-indows  giving  light  to  the 

central  dome. 

To  the  west  was  a  bold  tower-like  build- 
ini^,  flanked,  as  is  usual  in  this  stvle,  bv 
two  circular  towers  containing  staireasci^. 
To  the  east  was  a  semicircular  niche  ctm- 
taiiiiug  the  altar,  which  was  removed  in 
135.*^,  when  the  present  choir  was  built  to 
replace  it. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Otho  III.  re- 
Imilt  this  minster,  though  it  is  more  pro- 
Ijable  that  ho  built  for  himself  a  tomb-house  lx?hind  the  altar  of  that 
of  his  illustrioiiH  predecessor,  where  his  l>one8  were  laid,  and  where 
his  toiul)  till  lately  stoo<l  at  tlie  spot  marked  X  in  the  centre  of  the 
new  choir.  Wliat  the  architect  seems  to  have  done  in  the  14th 
century  was  to  tlirow  the  two  buildings  into  one,  retaining  the  outline 
of  Otho's  tomb-liouse,  which  may  still  be  detected  in  the  unusual 
form  shown  in  the  plan  of  the  new  building. 

The  tradition  is  that  this  building  is  a  copy  of  the  church  of 
San  Vitale  at  Kavenna,  and  on  comparing  its  plan  with  that  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  301,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
considerable  resemblance.  But  there  is  a  bold  originality  in  the 
German  edifice,  and  a  purpose  in  its  design,  that  would  lead  us  rather 
to  consider  it  as  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  buildings  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  Ik^Hcvc  existed  in  Germany  in  that  age.  At  the 
same  time  the  design  of  tliis  one  was  no  dtmbt  cnjnsiderably  influenced 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  Italian  examples  of  its  class  which  its 
builders  had  acquired  at  Rome  and  Kavenna.  Its  l)eing  designed  by 
its  founder  for  his  tomb  is  quite  suflicient  to  account  for  its  circular 
plan  -  that,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  being  the  form  always 
adopted  for  this  purjwse.  It  may  be  considered  to  have  been  also  a 
Itfiptistery— the  coronati<m  of  kings  in  those  days  l)eing  regarded  as  a 
re-lMijjtism  on  the  entrance  of  the  king  up<m  a  new  si^here  of  life.  It 
wan  in  fact  a  ceremonial  church,  as  distinct  in  its  use*  as  in  its  form 
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from  the  basilica,  wiucli  in  Italy  uatially  accompanied  the  oircnlar 
church ;  but  whether  it  did  80  or  not  in  thia  instance  can  only  bo 
ascertained  when  the  apot  and  ita  annale  are  far  more  carefully 
examined  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  church  at  Kimeg^cn  is  even  less  known  than  this  one ;  we 
have  no  tradition  aa  to  who  its  builder  was,  nor  whose  tomb  it  was 
erected  to  contain.  From  the  half-section,  lialf -elevation  (Woodcut 
No.  490'),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  extremely  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  but  evidently  of  a  somewhat 
more  modem  date,  having  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Itomanosquo  style. 
It  wauts  too  the  faQade  which  usually  adorned  churches  of  that  age; 
but  it  seems  bo  unaltered  from  its  original  arrangement  that  it  ie  well 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 


Of  the  church  of  Otho  the  Great  at  Hagdeburg  we  know  nothing 
but  from  a  model  in  stone,  about  12  ft.  in  diameter,  still  csisting  in 
the  present  cathedral,  and  containing  sitting  effigies  of  Otho  and  his 
English  Edith,  who  were  buried  in  the  original  edifice.  The  model 
unfortunately  was  made  in  the  13tli  century,  when  the  original  was 
burnt  down ;  and  as  the  artists  in  that  day  were  singularly  bad 
copyists,  we  cannot  depend  much  on  the  resemblance.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides  externally,  like  the 
two  juat  mentioned ;  and  if  it  is  correct  to  assume,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  that  the  choir   of  the  present  cathedral  is   built   on   the 
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foundation  of  the  older  church,  its  dimensions  must  have  been  nearly 
similar,  or  only  slightly  inferior  to  those  of  either  of  the  two  la8l>- 
mentioned  churches.  The  details  of  the  model  belong  to  the  age  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  not  to  that  of  the  church  it  was  meant  to 
represent. 

At  Ottmarsheim  in  Alsace  is   another  example  which,  both  in 
design  and  dimensions,  is   a   direct  copy  of  the  church   at  Aix-la- 

Chapelle.  The  only  difference  in  plan  is 
that  it  remains  an  octagon  externally  as 
well  as  internally,  and  that  the  gallery 
arches,  instead  of  being  filled  with  a  screen 
of  classical  pillars  borrowed  from  Italy, 
are  ornamented  with  shafts  supporting 
eight  arches  designed  for  the  place.  There 
is  no  tradition  which  tells  us  who  built 
tliis  church,  nor  for  what  purpose  it  was 
erected.  It  is  older  than  that  at  Nime- 
guen,  but  is  certainly  a  copy  of  Charle- 
magne's church,  and  apparently  not  very 
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Church  at  Peterslwrg.     (From 
Puttrich.) 


'^  fet^!  much  more  modem. 

At   the   Petersberg,   near   Halle,   is  a 


curious  compound  example  shown  in  the 
Woodcut  No.  491.  It  is  a  ruin,  but  interesting  as  showing  another 
form  of  circular  church  differing  from  those  described  above,  more 
essentially  German  in  design,  and  less  influenced  by  classical  and 
Romanesque  forms  than  they  were.     It  never  was  or  could  have  been 

vaulted,  and  it  possesses  that  singular 
flat  tower-like  frontispiece  so  charac 
teristic  of  the  German  style,  which 
is    found   in   no   other   country,   and 
whose  origin  is  still  to  be  traced. 

At  Fulda  there  is  a  circular  church 
of  a  more  complicated  plan  than  this, 
though  it  is  in  fact  only  an  extension 
of  the  same  design.  The  circular  part 
or  choir  is  in  this  instance  adorned 
with  eight  free-standing  pillars  of  very 
classical  proportions  and  design,  very 
similar  to  those  of  Hildesheim  (Wood- 
cut No.  464).  There  is  a  small  tran- 
septal  entrance  on  one  side  of  the 
circle,  and  apparently  a  vestry  to 
correspond  on  the  other.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  perfect 
buildings  of  its  class,  either  in  Germany  or  France,  in  so  far  at 
least  HS  its  plan  is  concerned.     Its  date  is  probably  the  beginning 


■1U2.   riati  of  (  Imnli  at  Fuldi.  (From  rttttt.) 
fxalc  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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of  the  llthoentury,  but  it  stands  on  a  ciicular  crypt  of  still  more 
ancient  date.^ 

At  Driigelte,  near  Soest,  there  is  a  small  circular  church  which 
deeerres  notice  for  the  singularity  of  its  plan.  Externally  it  is  a 
polygon  of  twelve  sides.  Internally  it  has  four 
pillars,  in  the  centre  two  very  large  and  strong, 
two  more  slender,  and  around  them  a  circle  of 
twelve  pillars  of  very  attenuated  form.  As  is 
usual  in  German  churches,  the  door  and  apse  are 
not  placed  symmetrically  as  regards  each  other. 
Its  dimensions  are  small,  being  only  33  ft.  across  ^^3^  pj^  ^^  chnrch  at 
internally.  The  German  architects  are  not  quite  ^f^o^ii  toTin^"*^*''^ 
agreed  as  to  its  date ;  generally  it  is  said  that 
it«  founder  brought  the  plan  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  it  here 
in  the  12th  century,  meaning  it  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Kock  that  he  brought  away  and  repeated,  for  the  arrangement  has 
considerable  similarity  with  the  plan  of  that  building,  but  none 
whatever  with  that  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Though  it  is  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  order  of  the  dates  of 
the  buildings  of  Germany,  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete  here  the 
subject  of  the  circular  churches  of  that  country ;  for  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century  they  ceased  to  be  used  except  in  rare  and 
isolated  instances.  At  that  date  all  the  barbarian  tribes  had  been 
converted,  and  the  baptism  of  infant*  was  a  far  less  important 
ceremony  than  the  admission  of  adults  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
and  one  not  requiring  a  separate  edifice  for  its  celebration,  and  tomlis 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  objects  of  ambition  among  a  purely  Aryan 
race.  At  the  same  time  the  immense  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders,  and  the  liturgical  forms  then  established,  rendered  the  circular 
form  of  church  inconvenient  and  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
The  basilica,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  sacred  with  the  baptistery, 
and  soon  came  to  be  considered  equally  applicable  to  the  entombment 
of  emperors  and  to  other  similar  purposes. 

The  circular  church  called  the  Baptistery  at  Bonn  (Woodcut 
No.  494),  which  was  removed  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  one  of  the 
meet  interesting  specimens  of  this  class  of  monuments  in  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs.  No  record  of  its  erection  has  been  preserved,  but 
its  style  is  evidently  of  the  11th  century.  Excepting  that  the  straight 
or  rectangular  part  is  here  used  as  a  porch,  instead  of  being  inserted 
between  the  apse  and  the  round  church  to  form  a  choir,  the  building 
is  almost  identical  with  St.  Tomaso  in  Limine,  and  other  Lombard 
churches  of  the   same  age.     Both   externally  and   internally  it  is 
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certainly  a  jileatiing  and  elegant  form  of  church,  though  little 
ada[)ted  either  for  the  uccommodation  of  a  largo  congregation  or  to 
the  ceretuonicB  of  the  Mcdieeval  Church. 


nii]iii>ut 


There  ia  another  small  edifice  called  a  Bajjtistery  at  RatiBbon, 
built  in  the  Inst  jcars  of  the  12th  centurj',  which  shows  this  form 
pasxing  rapidly  away,  and  changing  into  the  rectangular.  It  is  in 
reality  a  oquaro  with  apses  on  three  sides,  and  sumiouuted  by  an 
octAgonal  dome.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  same  arrangement  forms 
the  principal  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  characteristic  of  the  Cologne 
churches,  where  on  a  larger  scab  it  shows  capabilities  which  we 
cannot  but  regret  were  never  carried  to  their  legitimate  termination. 
The  present  is  a  singularly  pleasing  e]>eeimen  of  the  claes,  though 
very  small,  and  wanting  the  nave,  the  addition  of  which  gives  euch 
value  to  the  tria])sal  form  at  Cologne,  and  shows  how  gracefully  its 
\iaoB  inevitably  group  together.  On  the  spot  it  is  still  called  the 
Baptistery ;  but  the  correct  tradition,  1  believe,  is  that  it  was  built 
for  the  tomb-house  of  the  bishop  to  whom  it  owes  its  erection. 

One  more  specimen  will  serve  to  illustrate  nearly  all  the  kuown 
forms  of  this  class.  It  is  a  little  chaj^el  at  Cohem  on  the  Moselle 
(Woodcut  No.  495),  hexagonal  in  plan,  with  an  apse,  placed  most 
unsymmetrically  with  reference  to  the  entrance — so  at  least  we  should 
oonsider  it ;  but  the  Germans  soom  always  to  have  been  of  opinion 
tliat  a  side  cutranoo  was  preferable  to  one  opposite  the  principal 
point  of  irit«roBt.  The  details  of  this  chapel  are  remarkably  elegant, 
and  it«  oxtonial  form  is  a  very  favourable  apecinion  of  the  German 
ntylc  juHt  l)ef(>re  it  wuh  sui>cr8eded  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
oentury  by  tlte  French  iK>into<l  style. 
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There  is,  beBidee  these,  a  circular  chapel  of  uncertain  date  at 
Altenfort  near  Nuremberg, 
and  there  are  many  others 
at  Prague  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  but  none 
remarkable  either  for  their 
historical  or  for  their  artistic 
importance.  This  form  went 
out  of  use  before  the  style 
we  are  describing  reached 
ita  acme;  and  it  had  not 
therefore  a  fair  chance  of 
receiving  that  elaboration 
which  waa  necessary  for  the 
development  of  its  capa- 
bilities. 

A  little  farther  on  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  ti> 
take  up  the  subject  of  cir- 
cular churches  when  speak- 
ing of  those  of  Scandinavia, 
where  the  circular  form  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity in  that  counlrj-;  never, 
however,  as  a  baptistery  or 
a  tumb-house,  but  always  aa 
a  kirk— or  cirque.  It  was 
afterward«    introduced    by 

the  Danes  into  Norfolk  and  SuRolk,  but  thi.rc  stdl  farther  niiidified, 
liecoming  only  a  westem  round  tower,  inett,  id  of  a  circular  navL 
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Ijonch  —  PuIaccBon  tbo  Wartburg  —  OelnheusvD  —  Booms — WinduwB. 

As  might  ]<o  expected,  the  remains  of  domestic  architecture  are  few 
uiid  insignificant  as  comiukred  with  thiwe  of  the  great  momimontal 
chiirthcH,  which  in  that  age  were  the  huildings  par  exceBenee  on  which 
th«  wealth,  the  talent,  and  the  energy  of  the  nation  were  so  profusely 
lavished. 

The  earliest  liuilillng  whicli  has  been  brought  to  light  is  certainly 
the  [Mirtal  of  the  Convent  at  IjOrecli,  near  Mantiheim.  It  is  now  used 
ttH  a  store  and  has  beon  a  goal  rleiil  defaced  ;  but  sufGcient  remains,  not 
only  to  show  its  fomi,  but  the  character  of  its  details.     These  are  so 


clofimcal  as  to  justify  us  in  calling  the  building  Romanesque;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  wo  have  buildings — such,  for  instance,  as  St.  Paul 
uix  TroJH  Chateaux  (Woodcut  No.  317),  which  may  date  in  the  10th 
Mullltb  century — we  might  be  inclinod  to  assert  most  confidently  that 
tbo  date  of  this  building  must  approximate  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
dflpkrttire  of  the  Romans.  On  the  other  band,  the  purely  classical 
d^tsila  of  Boob  buihlings  as  those  found  in  Provence  must  render  as 
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cautious  in  judgiug  of  tho  age  of  any  erection  at  that  early  time,  from 
the  tttylo  alono.  No  church  in  Germany  is  bo  classical  in  its  details 
as  this,  but  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  these  alono  for  evidence  of  date  ; 
for  a  hundred  churches  may  have  been  built  for  one  portal  like  this, 
and  though  eocIesiaBtical  forms  had  become  sacred,  an  architect  may 
have  felt  himself  justified  in  resorting  to  any  amount  of  Paganism  in 
a  semi-Bocular  building.  On  the  whole  there  Beems  little  doubt  but 
tliat  this  porch  formed  part  of  tho  raonastio  building  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  Charlemagne  in  774,  It  may,  however,  have  been  ereotod 
by  an  Italian  architect,  and  consequently  bo  more  classical  in  its 
details  than  if  the  product  of  some  purely  Teutonic  artist. 


Its  dimensions  are  inconsiderable,  being  only  31  ft.  by  24.  It  has 
three  arches  in  each  face,  and  above  tbem  a  series  of  pilasters  supporting 
straight-lined  arches — if  the  expression  may  be  used,  Tliese  arc  inter- 
esting, as  tho  same  form  ia  currently  used  in  our  Sason  architecture, 
but  never  with  such  purely  classical  details  as  hero.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  the  elegance  of  these  that  gives  interest  to  this  building. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  tho  palaces  which  Charlemagne  built  at 
Ingelheim  or  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  nor  of  the  residences  of  many  of  hrs 
mtccosBorn,  till  wc  come  to  the  period  of  tho  IIohenHtaufenB.  Of  their 
palaces  at  Gclnhausen  and  on  the  Wartbnrg  enough  remains  to  tell  us 
at  least  in  what  style  and  with  what  degree  of  taste  tliey  were  erected, 
and  tho  remains  of  tho  contemporary  castle  of  Mnenzenberg  complete. 
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Bs  far  as  we  can  evor  now  expect  it  to  be  completed,  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

Beeides  theee  a  considerable  number  of  ecclesiaetical  cloiBtered 
edifices  still  remain,  and  some  important  dwelling-hoDsee  in  Cologne 
and  elsewhoi'C;  but  on  the  whole  our  knowledge  is  somewhnt  meagre, 
— a  circumetanoo  that  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as,  from  what  we  do  . 
find,  we  cannot  fail  to  form  a  high  idea  of  the  state  of  the  domestic 
building  arts  at  that  period. 

What  remaine  of  the  once  splendid  palace  of  Barbaroesa  at  Geln- 
bansen  consists  first  of  a  chapel  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
last  chapter;  it  is  architecturally  a  double  chapel,  except  that  the  lower 
atorey  was  used  as  the  hall  of  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  not  for  divine 
service.  To  the  left  of  this  were  the 
principal  a)>artroonts  of  the  palace,  pre- 
senting a  fai^ade  of  about  112  ft.  in 
length,  and  probably  half  as  high.  Along 
the  front  ran  a  corridor  about  10  ft. 
deep,  a  precaution  apparently  necessary 
to  keep  out  rain  before  glass  caine  to 
be  generally  used.  Behind  this  there 
seem  to  have  been  three  rooms  on  each 
floor;  the  largest,  or  throne-room,  being 
about  50  ft.  square.  The  principal  archi- 
WB.    ftfiui.  livinhiuiwn.   (Frum        tcctural  feftturos  of  what  remains  are  the 

MulIiT.  ■  llenkmslEr, ) 

open  arcades  of  the  facade,  one  of  which 
is  rcprcsontotl  in  the  last  woodcut  (No.  4^7).  For  elegance  of  pro- 
portion and  l>euiity  of  detail  tliey  arc  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the 
ago,  and  cortainlj"  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the  degree  of  excellence 
to  which  arcbitectui-e  and  the  decorative  arts  had  then  been  carried, 
an<l,  as  will  ho  oliserved,  they  are  purely  Gothic  in  detail,  without 
.luy  trace  of  the  classicality  of  Lorsub. 

The  castle  on  the  \\'artburg  is  historically  the  most  important 
(ilificc  of  its  class  in  Germany,  and  its  size  and  state  of  preservation 
render  it  remarkable  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  was  in  one  of 
Its  halls  that  the  celebrated  contest  was  held  between  the  six  most 
eminent  poets  of  Germany  in  the  year  1206,  which,  though  it  nearly 
endM  fatally  to  one  of  them  at  least,  shows  how  much  importance  was 
attached  U^  the  profession  of  literature  at  even  that  early  period.  Here 
lh*t  sainted  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  lived  with  her  cruel  brother-in-law  ; 
huTK  ■h';  firaidiiied  those  virtues  and  endured  those  misfortunes  that 
tftiAKr  htv  name  »>  dear  and  so  familiar  to  all  the  races  of  Germany; 
uA  it  wu  in  this  castle  that  Luther  found  shelter  after  leaving  the 
ilifrt  tit  yiiirmn,  and  where  he  reaided  under  the  name  of  liitter  George, 
till  lt«ppi^  lim'i«  enabled  him  to  resume  his  labours  abroad. 

fkf.  yninnyi\  building  in  the  castle  where  these  events  took  place 
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cloecly  reflomblos  that  at  GolnhauBcn,  except  thtit  it  is  larger,  being 
130  ft.,iii  length  by  50  in  width.  It  is  three  storeys  in  height,  with- 
out counting  the  basement,  which  ie  added  to  the  height  at  one  end 
by  the  elope  of  the  ground. 

All  along  the  front  of  every  storey  is  an  open  corridor  leading  to 
the  inner  rooms,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  now  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, owing  to  the  castle  having  been  always  inhabited,  and  altered 
in  modem  timee  to  suit  the  convenience  and  wants  nf  its  recent  occu- 
piers.    In  its  details  it  has  hardly  tho  clof^nnce  of  (iclnhausen,  but  it« 


Wanburg.    (Pivm  l*i 


general  appearance  is  solid  and  iinposiug,  the  whole  effect  being  o)v 
taincd  by  the  grouping  of  the  openings,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
the  older  palaces  at  Venice  more  than  any  other  buildinge  of  the  class. 
It  haa  not  perhaps  their  minute  elegance,  but  it  far  siirpassea  them  in 
grandeur  and  in  all  tho  elements  of  true  architectural  magnificence. 
It  haa  been  recently  restored,  apparently  with  considerable  judgment. 
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and  it  woU  deserves  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  its  style  still  existing  in  Europe. 

The  castle  on  the  Muenzenberg,  like  those  of  Gelnhausen  and 
Wartburg,  belongs  to  the  13th  century,  and,  though  less  important,  is 
hardly  less  elegant  than  either.  It  derives  a  peculiar  species  of  pic- 
turesqueness  from  being  built  principally  of  the  prismatic  basalt  of 
the  neighbourhood,  the  crystals  being  used  in  their  natural  form,  and 
where  these  were  not  available,  the  stones  have  been  rusticated  with 
a  boldness  that  gives  great  value  to  the  more  ornamental  parts,  in 
themselves  objects  of  considerable  beauty. 

None  of  these  castles  have  much  pretension  to  interest  or  magni- 
ficence as  fortifications, — a  circumstance  which  gives  an  idea  of  more 
peaceful  times  and  more  settled  security  than  wo  could  quite  expect  in 
that  age,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  period  of  the  pointed  style  so 
many  and  such  splendid  fortifications  crowning  eveiy  eminence  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  indeed  in  every  comer  of  the  land.  These 
last  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  rebuildings  of  castles  of  this 
date,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  having  been  ascertained  to  be  so. 

There  is  no  want  of  specimens  of  conventual  buildings  and  cloisters 
in  Gonnaiiy  of  this  age ;  but  every  one  is  singularly  deficient  both  in 
design  as  a  whole  and  in  the  elegance  of  its  parts.  The  beautiful 
arcades  of  the  palaces  we  have  just  been  describing  nowhere  reappear 
in  conventual  buildings.  Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difiicult  to 
underHtJind,  but  such  certainly  is  the  fact.  The  most  elegant  that  'is 
known  to  (jxist  is  probably  the  cloister  to  the  cathedral  at  Zurich.  It 
iH  ne4irly  square,  from  60  to  70  ft.  each  way.  Every  side  is  divided 
into  five  l)ays  l)y  juers  supporting  bold  semicircular  arches,  and  these 
anj  again  su])divide<l  into  three  smaller  arches  supported  by  two 
fdender  pillars.  The  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the  wood- 
oiii  CNo.  TiOO).  This  cloister  is  superior  in  design  to  many  in  France 
and  elH(5wliere  of  the  same  age ;  its  great  beauty  consists  in  the  details 
of  the  (jiijiitalH  and  string-courses,  which  are  all  difierent,  most  of  them 
with  figurcH  singularly  well  executed,  but  many  merely  with  conven- 
tional foliages  not  unlike  the  honeysuclcle  of  the  Greeks,  and  not 
nil  worthy  of  the  comparison  as  far  as  the  mere  design  is  concerned, 
ihoiigli  llio  execution  is  rude.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sculp- 
Unvn  (til  the  jMn-tal ;  for  though  they  display  even  less  classical  feeling, 
tJM^y  nhow  an  (jxulx)rance  of  fancy  and  a  boldness  of  handling  which 
wti  w'ttm  entirely  in  the  succeeding  ages,  when  the  art  yielded  to  make 
way  for  mere  archittjctural  mouldings,  as  if  the  two  could  not  exist 
tififoihiir.  The  example  of  Greece  forbids  us  to  believe  that  such  is 
liofiiiiMarily  the  eawj,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  certainly  was,  that  as 
Mk*  'iHt  advanced  Tioarer  to  perfection,  the  other  declined  in  almost  an 
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The  beet  ooUeotion  of  examples  of  German  convents  is  found  in 
BoiBser^e's  '  Nieder  Bhein.'     But  neither  those  of  St.  Geroou  nor  of  the 

Apostles,  nor  St.  Paiitaleone  at  Cologne,  merit  attention  ae  works  of 
art,  though  they  are  certainly  curious  as  historical  monuments ;  and 
the  lateral  galleries  of  Sta.  Maria  in  the  Capitol  are  even  inferior  iu 
design;  thoir  resemblance,  however,  to  the  style  of  Ravenna  gives 


•t  Zurich.    (Krum  C'lupi 


them  some  value  archeeologically.  The  same  remarks  ajiply  to  tlie 
cloistcra  at  Heisterbach,  and  even  to  the  more  elegant  transitional 
buildings  at  Altenburg.  Almost  all  these  examples,  nevertheless, 
possess  some  elegant  capitals  and  some  parts  worthy  of  study ;  but 
they  are  badly  put  together  and  badly  used,  so  that  the  pleasing  effect 
of  a  cloistered  court  and  conventual  buildings  is  here  almost  entirely 
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\fMt      The  •^niie  -.-f  thi«  a  iurl  t»  «xpUtn.  vben  v«  aee  »>  moch 
h«»rity  •-■(  'Ir*-!^  in  the  bml-iings  to  which  tht-v  »i«  iienerally  acvom- 

Thrrt  AP'  .'fev.irat  •iw*Iling-hr.'M«  in  C:J-)gne  and  elsewhere  which 
nhi'W  hi.w •iftrij fJtrman  t.>wTi-re*.i'l'^ni?i!s  •$snm«<l  the  tJl  gabled  fronts 
whi'.-h  tk-:f  r^tainfl  M  a  t-itt  late  prri.^l  thTi>i]];h  aU  the  changes 
whiih  t."k  [■!*>;  in  the  ■I'-tAiU  with  wLitrh  they  were  •sirrie.l  ont.  In 
tile  ill'LTtrAti'^n  ■  W-vj-lcut  No.  ^flj  there  i«  little  ernikmeni,  Imt  the 
^^^^  fv-nns  '^.f  the  wind<-wv 

^^^^^  aB'i    the    fK-neral    dis- 

I"«iir.n  •>(  the  parte 
are  plrafing.  and  the 
jreneral  effect  piwlnceil 
tenaitdy  eatisfactorr. 
The  size  ■■■f  the  l<iwcr 
wiudi>ws  is  remarlairlc 
f-ir  the  a<re,  and  the 
details  are  pnre.  and 
are  eseciifed  with  a  de- 
gree of  lightnees  which 
we  are  far  from  con- 
sidering as  a  general 
characterist  ic  of  so  cariy 

Tbc  windows  at  the 
l«ck  of  the  house  iUns- 
trated  in  Wooden t  No. 

501,  are  KO  large,  that 
it  not  for  the  wn- 

niistakcahlo  character 
of  those  ill  front,  and 
of  some  of  its  details, 
we  might  he  inclined 
to  snHpcct  that  it  Iw- 
longed  to  a  mnch  more 

502,  the  detailB  a 


i& 


fli  ft  L, 

jm.     .Ml::     A' 


Q  architocttire  of  the  pointed 
which  iicrhapn  it  might  he 


modem  age.     An  Bhuwri  in  the  Woodciit  Xi 
light  anil  olcRnnt  an  anything  domeatii; 
Btylo. 

Thoro  arc  several  minor  pcculiaritit 
more  regular  to  mention  here,  hut  which  it  will  bo  more  convenient 
to  allude  to  when  Rpoakiug  of  the  i>ointed  stylo.  One,  however,  cannot 
thus  ho  paaw-il  over— and  that  is  the  fonn  which  windows  in  churohee 
nndcloiHters  wore  beginning  to  aesnmo  just  before  the  period  when 
the  transition  to  the  jwinted  style  faxik  place, 
b       Up  (o  that  period  the  Germans   showed   no  tendency  to  adopt 
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window  tracery,  m  the  sense  in  which  it  was  afterwards  nndorstood, 
nor  to  divide  their  windows  into  compartments  by  mullions.  I  do 
not  even  know  of  an  instance  tn  any  chnrch  of  the  windows  being  bo 
grouped  together  as  to  suggest  such  an  expedient.  All  their  older 
windows,  on  tho  con 
trary.aro  Bimi>le  round 
headed  openings  with 
the  jambs  more  or  less 
ornamented  by  no<.k 
shafts  and  other  such 
expedients.  At  the  on  i 
of  the  12th  and  be 
ginning  of  the  13  th 
century  they  seem  to 
have  desired  to  render 
the  openings  more  oma 
mental,  probably  be- 
canse  traceiy  hud  to  a 
certain  extent  been 
adopted  in  Fran «  and 
the  Netherlands  at  that 
period.  Tliey  did  this 
first  by  foiling  circles 
and  semicircles  the 
former  a  pleasing    tho 

latter  a  very  nnpleasmg  form  of  window  but  n  t  so  bad  as  the  three- 
quarter  windows — if  I  may  so  call  them — used  in  tho  church  of  Sion 
at  Cologne  (Woodcnt  No.  503)  and  elKCwhcro  :  these,  however,  are 
hardly  so  objectionable  as  the  fantastic  Bhnpos  they  sometimes  assumed. 


as  in  the  examples  (  Woodcnt  No.  504),  taken  from  St.  Guorin  at  Nenaa. 
Many  others  might  bo  quoted,  tho  forms  of  which  are  constructively 
bad  without  being  redeemed  by  an  elegance  of  outline  that  aometimes 
enables  us  to  overlook  their  other  faulte.  The  more  fantastic  of  these, 
it  ia  true,  were  seldom  glazed,  but  were  mere  openings  in  towers  or 
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the  featni^e  of  the  old  German  style,  and  thotigh  pointed  arches  are 
introduced,  and  even  tracery  to  a  limited  extent,  it  is  still  very  far 
removed  from  heing  what  can  he  considered  an  example  of  the  new 

style. 


More  advanced  than  either  of  these  is  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Uagdeburg,  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1208,  and  dedicated  in 
1254.     Tins  waa  biiilt,  as  before  mentioned,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 

t.(dd  circular  sepulchral  church  of  Otho  and  his  English  queen  Edith. 

ribooe  it  naturally  took  the  French  chevet  form,   of  which   it   is. 
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probably,  the  earliest  osamplo  in  Germany,  and  whicli  it  copies  rudely 
and  imperfectly  iu  ita  dotaik.  It  poBsesKea  the  polygonal  plan,  the 
graduated  battresaes,  the  decorative  sbafts,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  French  style,  and,  if  found  in  that  country,  would  be  classed  as 
of  about  the  same  ago  as  St.  Denis.  The  upper  part  of  the  choir 
and  the  nave  are  of  very  much  later  duU;,  and  will  bo  mentioned 


A  mure  interesting  example  of  traiiBltioii  than  this  is  the  church  at 
Gelnhausen,  unfortunately  not  of  well-known  date,  but  apparently 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  though  thechoir,  itissaid,  was 
not  fiuiahed  till  1370.  Its  interest  lies  in  itx  originality,  fur  though 
the  pointed  arch  is  adopted,  it  ix 
in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  followed  by  the  French,  and 
as  if  the  architects  were  deter- 
mined to  retain  a  stylo  of  their 
own.  In  general  design  ito 
.  outline  is  very  liko  that  of  the 
church  at  Sinzig  (Woodcut  No. 
478).  In  it  attempts  arc  oven 
made  to  copy  ifa  apsidal  gal- 
leries, but  their  purpose  is  mis- 
understood, and  pillars  arcplaced 
in  front  of  windows,— a  blunder 
afterwards  carried,  at  Strasburg 
and  elsewhere,  to  a  far  more 
fatal  extent.  Taken  altogether, 
the  style  here  exhibited  is  light 
and  graceful ;  but  it  neither  has 
the  stability  of  the  old  round- 
arched  Gothic,  nor  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  French  ^winted 
style.  The  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
attached  to  the  cathedral  at 
Treves  is  another  of  tho  ano- 
malous churches  of  this  ago  (1227  to  1243):  its  plan  has  already 
been  given  (Woodcut  No.  461),  and  was  probably  suggested  by  tho 
form  of  tho  old  circular  building  which  is  supplanted.  Perhaps  from 
ite  proximity  to  Franco  it  shows  a  more  oompluto  Gothic  stylo  than 
cither  of  those  already  mentioned ;  still  the  circular  arch  continually 
recurs  in  doorways  and  windows,  and  altogether  the  uses  of  the 
pointed  forms  and  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  and  details  cannot 
be  said  to  he  well  understood.  There  is,  however,  a  novelty,  tnily 
German,  in  its  plan,  and  a  simplicity  about  ita  arrangement,  which 
make  it  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  tho  age,  and  standing  on  the 
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foundation  of  the  old  church  of  Sta.  Helena,  and  grouped  with  the  Dom 
or  cathedral,  it  yields  in  interest  to  few 
churches  in  Germany. 

From  these  we  may  pass  at  onoe  to 
two  churches  of  well-authenticated  date 
and  of  purely  French  style.  The  first 
that  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg,  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
46)  as  adding  interest  and  sanctity  to 
the  old  castle  on  the  Wartburg,  Four 
years  after  her  death  she  was  canonised, 
and  in  the  same  year.  1235,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  of  this  beautiful  church, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  forty- 
eight  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  1283. 

It  is  a  small  church,  being  only  208 

ft.  in  length  by  69  in  width  infernally, 

and  though  the  detaik  aro  all  of  good 

early    French     style,    it    still    exliibita 

I.  being  triapeal  in  plan,  and  the  three  aisles  being 


t'eral  0, 
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of  the  samo  height  The  latter  must  bo  coneidered  as  a  serioas 
defect,  fur,  besides  the  absence  of  contrast,  either  the  narrow  side- 
aisles  appear  too  tall  or  the  central  one  too  low.  This  has  also 
caused  the  defect  of  two  storeys  of  windows  being  placed  throughout 
in  one  height  of  wall,  and  without  eveu  a  gallery  to  give  meaning 
to  such  an  arrangement.  No  French  architect  ever  fell  into 
such  a  mistake,  and  it  shows  how  little  the  builders  who  could  not 
avoid  such  a  solecism  understood  the  spirit  of  the  style  thoy  were 
copying.  The  weet  front  with  ita  two  spires  is  somewhat  later  in 
date,  bnt  of  elegant  design,  and  ia  pleasingly  proportioned  to  the  body 
of  the  church,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  Germany. 

The  other  church  is  that  at  Altenburg,  not  far  from  Cologne,  on  the 
opposite  Bide  of  the  river  Ithine.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
1255,  and  the  chapels  round  the  choir 
completed  within  a  few  years  of  that 
time,  but  the  works  were  then  inter- 
rupted, and  the  greater  part  of  the 
church  not  built  till  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. Like  all  the  early  churches  of  the 
CiBt«rcian  Order  it  is  without  towers,  and 
is  extremely  simple  in  its  outline  and 
decorations.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  copy 
of  the  abbey  of  Poutigny  (Woodcut  No. 
409),  which  was  built  fully  a  century 
earlier,  and  though  it  dixw  show  sonic 
advance  in  style  in  the  introduction  of 
tracery  into  the  windows,  and  niorc 
variety  of  outline  cstemally,  it  is  re- 
markable how  little  progress  it  evinces 
in  the  older  j>arts.  In  the  suhse<picnt 
erection  there  are  some  noblo  windows 
fiUod  with  tracery  of  the  very  best  class,  "'"■  '"'"SiiiQ'^iMft' i' ^In"'"'^' 
which  renderthis  church  the  best  counter- 
part Germany  can  produce  of  our  Tiiiteni  Abbey,  which  it  resembles 
in  many  respects.  Indeed,  taken  altogether,  this  is  perhaps  tho  most 
Batisfactor}'  church  of  its  age  and  stylo  in  Germany,  and  in  the  ci-ection 
of  which  the  fewest  faults  have  been  committed.  It  was  rescued  from 
ruin  by  the  lat«  King  of  Prussia,  but  its  extensive  conventual 
buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

These  examples  bring  us  to  the  great  typical  cathedral  of  Germany, 
that  of  Cologne,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest  temples  ever 
erected  by  man  in  honour  of  his  Creator,  In  this  respect  Germany  has 
been  moio  fortunate  than  either  France  or  England ;  for  though  in  the 
number  of  edifices  in  the  pointed  style  and  in  beauty  of  design  these 


i  pro-eminent 
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countries  are  far  eniperior,  Germany  alono  poBseBses  c 
example  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  its  Btyle  are  united. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the  building  we  now  see  it) 
that  commenoed  by  Conrad  de  Hocheteden  in  the  year  1248,  but  more 
recent  reeearchee  have  proved  that  what  he  did  was  to  rebuild  or  re- 
store the  old  double-apse  cathedral  of  earlier  date  Tho  examples  just 
quoted  however,  were 
no  other  proof  available, 
are  sufhcient  to  show 
that  the  Gothic  style 
was  hardly  then  intro- 
duced into  Germany, 
and  but  very  little 
nud(.rstood  when  prac- 
tised It  seems  that  the 
present  building  was 
begun  about  the  year 
1270-1275,  and  that 
the  choir  was  completed 
in  all  essentials  as  wo 
now  find  it  by  the  year 
1322  1  Had  the  nave 
boon  completed  at  the 
i  rate  of  progress, 
uuld  have  shown  a 
vn  \o  deviation  of  style, 
and  the  western  front. 
instead  of  being  erected 
according  to  the  beau- 
tiful design  preserved 
to  us  would  have  been 
covered  with  stump 
tracerj  and  other  va- 
garies of  the  late  Ger- 
man school,  all  of  which 
are  m  en  now  observable 
in  the  part  of  the  north- 
weat  tower  actually  erected.  As  the  body  of  the  church  is  complete 
aooording  to  the   original  design,   ono  of  its  principal   beauties  is 


PluifltCttlkednlat 


A  ipie     (Prora  IMeb«£g  f) 


'  Tbe  bMt  rAwne  of  the  argiimGnts  on 
thia  qoeation  will  be  found  in  tbe  contio- 
TSn^  carried  on  by  F.  do  Vemoilli,  (ho 
Bum  de  Boner,  and  H.  Bousorco,  in 
Dkbm'a  'Annaloa  AroLealogiqnet,'  vol. 


*  There  is  a  alight  error  in  tbe  •rule 
of  tliis  plan,  tlie  artist  in  reducing  it 
having  lined  Uio  srale  »f  French  intteod 
of  English  feet.    It  ongbt  to  be  l-]<Sth 
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the  uniformity  of  style  that  reigns  thronghout,  contrasting  strongly 
as  it  does  with  the  greater  number  of  Northern  cathedrals,  whose 
erection  spreads  over  centuries.  In  dimensions  it  is  the  largest  cathedral 
of  Northern  Europe ;  its  extreme  length  being  468,  its  extreme  breadth 
275,  and  its  superficies  91,464  ft.,  which  is  20,000  ft.  more  than  are 
covered  by  Amiens,  and  one-fourth  more  than  Amiens  was  originally 
designed  to  cover.  On  comparing  the  eastern  halves  of  these  two  from 
the  centre  of  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  it  will  be  found  that 
Cologne  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  French  cathedral,  not  only  in  general 
arrangement,  but  also  in  dimensions,  the  only  difference  being  a  few 
feet  of  extra  length  in  the  choir  at  Cologne,  which  is  more  than  made 
up  at  Amiens  by  the  projection  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  nave,  too,  at 
Cologne  is  one  bay  less  in  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
building  exceeds  the  French  by  one  additional  bay  in  each  transept, 
the  two  extra  aisles  in  the  nave,  and  the  enormous  substructures  of 
the  western  towers.  All  these  are  decided  faults  of  design  into  which 
no  French  architect  would  have  fallen. 

Looking  at  Cologne  in  any  light,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
its  principal  defect  is  its  relative  shortness.  If  this  was  unavoidable, 
at  least  the  transept  should  have  been  omitted  altogether  as  at  Bourges, 
or  kept  within  the  line  of  the  walls,  as  at  Paris,  Kheims,  and  else- 
where. It  is  true,  our  long  low  English  cathedrals  require  bold  pro- 
jecting transepts  to  relieve  their  monotony ;  but  at  Cologne  their 
projection  detracts  both  internally  and  externally  from  the  requisite 
appearance  of  length.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  suspected  at  the 
time,  as  the  fa9ades  of  the  transepts  were  the  least  finished  parts  of 
the  building  when  it  was  left,  and  the  modem  restorers  would  have 
done  well  if  they  had  profited  by  the  hesitation  of  their  predecessors, 
and  omitted  an  expensive  and  detrimental  addition. 

Another  defect  before  alluded  to  is  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave. 
It  is  true  these  are  found  at  Paris,  but  they  were  an  early  experiment. 
At  Bourges  the  fault  is  avoided  by  the  aisles  being  of  different  heights ; 
but  in  none  of  the  best  examples,  such  as  Rheims,  Chartres,  or  Amiens, 
would  the  architects  have  been  guilty  of  dispersing  their  effects  or 
destroying  their  perspectives  as  is  done  at  Cologne,  and  now  that  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  finished  these  defects  of  proportion  are  become 
more  apparent  than  they  were  before.  The  clear  width  of  the  nave  is 
41  ft.  6  inches  between  the  piers,  its  height  155  ft.,  or  nearly  four  times 
the  width — a  proportion  altogether  intolerable  in  architecture.  And  this 
defect  is  made  even  more  apparent  here  by  the  aisles  being  together 
equal  in  width  to  the  nave,  while  they  are  only  60  ft.  in  height.  Besides 
the  defect  of  artistic  disproportion,  this  exaggerated  height  of  the  inte- 
rior has  the  further  disadvantage  of  dwarfing  to  a  painful  extent  the 
human  beings  who  frequent  it.  Even  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  their  most  crowded  processions  lose  all  their  effect 
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by  comparison  with  the  building  in  which  they  are  performed.  Were  a 
lament  of  Life  Guards  on  horseback  to  ride  down  the  central  aisle  at 
Coloji^ne,  they  would  be  converted  into  pigmies  by  the  140  ft.  of  height 
above  them.  Lateral  spaciousness  has  not  the  same  dwarfing  effect ; 
when  all  arc  standing  on  the  same  floor,  distance  does  not  diminish  in  a 
building  more  than  in  the  oi>en  air,  and  with  that  effect  we  are  familiar, 
Init  great  hoight  in  a  room  is  unusual,  and  in  proportion  as  it  affects 
the  mind  with  awe  or  astonishment  does  it  diminish  the  appearance  of 
th(>k>  objtKJts  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
striking  defect  of  the  internal  design  is  the  want  of  repose  or 
MnlHtnlination  of  jmrts  :  50  pillars  practically  identical  in  design,  and 
M|)ii(nHl  noarly  wjually  over  the  floor,  and  beyond  them  everywhere  a 
wall  of  gluHH.  If  the  four  central  piers  had  l)eon  wider  spaced,  or  of 
doultir  thn  8(<<;ti<m  they  now  are,  or  had  there  been  any  plain  wall  or 
any  latmil  uliiiiH'ls  anywhere,  it  would  have  l>een  better.  Notwith- 
Hiandiiig  all  IImjhc  defectH,  it  is  a  glorious  temple:  but  so  mathemati- 
miWy  \ivv\\'r.i,  that  not  one  little  comer  is  left  for  poetry,  and  it  is 
4«<inm'<|iirntly  I'olt  t<j  be  infinitely  le^s  interesting  than  many  buildings 
of  far  IrHN  ])r(^teiiHi<)nH. 

Mx^Miially  the  i)roportion8  are  as  mistaken,  if  not  more  so  than 
(li<mt«  ol*  tin)  iiiti-rior;  the  mass  and  enormous  height  of  the  western 
((iworN  -  a(!tnally  greater,  according  to  the  design,  than  the  whole 
loiigtlt  of  tlnj  building;  if  they  are  ever  completed,  will  give  to  the 
whnlt^  (iitlii'dnil  a  hnyk  of  shortness,  which  nothing  can  redeem.  With 
NUnli  a  grouiid-]>lan  a  true  architect  would  have  reduced  their  mass 
mm  hitir,  and  tluMr  height  by  one  third  at  least. 

llt'Hidc^  its  great  size,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  has  the  advantage  of 
hiivliig  Uti'ii  designed  at  exactly  the  best  age;  while,  as  before  remarked, 
iJin  natlHMlralH  of  Kheims  and  Paris  were  a  little  too  early,  St.  Ouen*8  too 
I11I41.  Tim  choir  of  ( 'ologne,  which  we  have  seen  to  Ikj  of  almost  identical 
illliiitiiHioiiH  with  that  of  Amiens,  excels  its  French  rival  internally  by 
I  In  gla/^Mi  tri  fori  urn,  the  exquisite  tracery  of  the  "windows,  the  general 
iNMiiity  of  the  details,  and  a  slightly  better  proportion  between  the 
liiijglit.  of  the  aishiH  and  clerestory.  But  this  advantage  is  lost  exter- 
niilly  l»y  thu  fon^st  of  exaggerated  pinnacles  which  crowd  round  the 
ii|»)Htr  part  oi*  the  building,  not  only  in  singular  discord  with  the  plain- 
III [MM  ni'  t|je  lower  storey,  but  hiding  and  confusing  the  persixjctivo  of 
llfji  nl<rn^lory,  in  a  manner  as  objectionable  in  a  constructive  point 
lit  ^U:w  iM  it  in  Ut  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Decorated  construction  is,  no 
t\nii\tit  Ihtt  great  Hei^ret  of  true  architecture ;  but  like  other  good  things, 
lUttt  limy  \ni  overdoiie.  One-half  of  the  abutting  means  here  employed 
iit\ii^Ul  lmv<»  Ih«jii  diHjNinsed  with,  and  the  other  half  disposed  so  simply 
MM  Ut  tUt  tlM<  work  without  the  confusion  produced.  When  we  turn 
hi  Iht  UtU^ilnr  Ut  M^»  what  the  vault  is,  which  this  mass  of  abutments  is 

klml  Uf  mi\t\Htri,  we  find  it  with  all  the  defec^ls  of  French  vaulting — 
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the  ribs  few  and  weak,  the  ridge  undulating,  the  surfaces  twisted,  and 
the  general  effect  poor  and  feeble  as  compared  with  the  gorgeous 
walls  that  support  it.  Very  judicious  painting  might  remedy  this  to 
some  extent ;  but  as  it  now  stands  the  effect  is  most  unplcasing. 

The  noblest  as  well  as  the  most  original  part  of  the  design  of  this 
cathedral  is  the  western  facade  (Woodcut  No.  512).  Had  this  been 
completed,  it  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  610  ft.  This  front, 
considered  as  an  independent  feature,  without  reference  to  its  position, 
is  a  very  grand  conception.  It  equals  in  magnificence  those  designed 
for  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  and  surpasses  both  in  purity  and  elegance, 
though  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  open  work  of  the  spires  is  not 
carried  to  far  too  great  an  extent,  and  even  the  lower  part  designed 
far  too  much  by  rule.  M.  Boisseree  says,  "  the  square  and  the  triangle 
here  reign  supreme ; "  and  this  is  certainly  the  case :  every  part  is 
designed  with  the  scale  and  the  compasses,  and  with  a  mathematical 
precision  perfectly  astonishing ;  but  we  miss  all  the  fanciful  beauty  of 
the  more  irregular  French  and  English  examples.  The  storeyed  porches 
of  Hheims,  Chartres,  and  Wells  comprise  far  more  poetry  within  their 
limited  dimensions  than  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  this 
gigantic  frontispiece.  Cologne  is  a  noble  conception  of  a  mason,  but 
these  were  the  works  of  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  contemporary 
French  example  to  compare  with  Cologne,  so  that  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  this  to  a  clearer  test  than  words  can  do.  St. 
Ouen*s  comes  nearest  to  it  in  age  and  style,  but  it  is  so  very  much 
smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison ;  for  though  the  length  of 
the  two  churches  is  nearly  identical,  the  one  covers  91,000  square 
feet,  the  other  little  more  than  half  that,  or  only  47,000.  Yet  so 
judicious  is  the  disposition  of  the  smaller  church,  and  so  exquisite 
its  proportions,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  its  nave,  and 
the  inappropriateness  of  its  modem  front,  it  is  internally  a  more 
beautiful  and  almost  as  imposing  a  church  as  that  of  Cologne,  and 
externally  a  far  more  pleasing  study  as  a  work  of  art.  Had  Marc 
d* Argent  commenced  his  building  at  the  same  time  as  the  builder  of 
Cologne,  and  seen  it  completed,  or  had  he  left  his  design  for  it  prior 
to  1322,  even  with  its  smaller  dimensions,  it  would  have  been  by  far 
the  nobler  work  of  art  of  the  two.  These,  however,  are  after  all  but 
vain  speculations.  We  see  in  Cologne  the  finest  specimen  of  masonry 
attempted  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  notwithstanding  its  defects,  we 
may  hope  to  see  in  the  completed  design  a  really  beautiful  and  noble 
building,  worthy  of  its  builders  and  of  the  religion  to  which  it  is 
dedicated. 

Fortunately  wo  are  not  left  solely  to  the  drawings  of  the  fa9ade  of 
Cologne  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  the  effect  of  these  open-work 
spires  would  be  if  completed ;  for  at  Friburg,  in  the  Brisgau,  there  is 
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a  contemporary  example,  commenced  in  1283,  and  finished  in  1330. 
This  fine  spire  is  identical  in  style  with  the  Cologne  designs,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  even  better,  certainly  purer  and  simpler  both  in 
outline  and  detail,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  richer  ornament 
of  Cologne  would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  this  description  of 
lace-work. 

The  total  height  of  the  spire  at  Friburg  is  385  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  lower  portion  is  a  square,  plain 
and  simple  in  its  details,  with  bold  prominent  buttresses,  and  con- 
taining a  very  handsome  porch.  The  second  is  an  octagon  of  elegant 
design,  with  four  triangular  pinnacles  or  spirelets  at  the  angles,  which 
break  most  happily  the  change  of  outline,  and  out  of  this  rises,  some- 
what abruptly,  the  spire,  155  ft.  in  height.  An  English  architect 
would  have  placed  eight  bolder  pinnacles  at  its  base ;  a  French  one 
would  have  used  a  gallery,  or  taken  some  means  to  prevent  the  cone 
from  merely  resting  on  the  octagon.  This  junction  between  the  two 
is  poor  and  badly  managed ;  but  after  all,  the  question  is,  whether 
the  open  spire  is  not  a  mistake,  which  even  the  beauty  of  detail 
found  hero  cannot  altogether  redeem.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  it 
is  wrong,  because  a  spire  is  and  ought  to  be  a  roof,  and  this  is  not. 
It  is  true  a  ppire  was  originally  a  roof,  and  still  retains  the  place  of 
one,  and  should  consequently  suggest  the  idea ;  but  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable ;  and  if  the  tower  be  insufficient  to  support  the 
apparent  weight  of  a  solid  spire,  or  for  any  such  reason,  the  deviation 
would  bo  excusable,  but  such  is  not  the  case  here,  nor  at  Cologne. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  whole  is  only  another  exemplification  of 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  German  masons,  an  excessive  love  of  tours  de 
force,  and  an  inordinate  desire  to  do  clever  things  in  stone,  which 
soon  led  them  into  all  the  vagaries  of  their  after  Gothic ;  here  it  is 
comparatively  inoffi^nsive,  though  I  still  feel  convinced  that  if  one- 
half  the  openings  of  the  tracer^'  were  filled  up,  or  only  a  central 
trefoil  or  quatrefoil  left  open  in  each  division,  the  effect  would  be  far 
more  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  spires  that  flank  the  transepts,  the  open  work  is  wholly 
unobjectionable,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  scale ;  but  in  the  main 
and  principal  feature  of  the  building  the  case  is  very  different :  dignity 
and  majesty  are  there  required ;  and  the  flimsiness,  as  it  might  almost 
be  called,  of  the  open  work,  goes  far  to  destroy  this. 

The  nave  of  this  church  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  age,  being  contemporary  with  the  spire,  or  perhaps  of  a  little 
earlier  date ;  but  the  want  of  the  triforium  internally,  and  the  conse- 
quent heavy  mass  of  plain  wall  over  the  pier-arches,  give  it  a  poor  and 
weak  appearance.  Tlie  choir,  a  work  of  the  15th  century,  runs  into 
all  the  extravagance  of  the  later  German  style,  its  only  merits  being 
its  size  and  lightness. 
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Of  the  other  open-work  spires  of  Gurmany,  one  of  the  moet  beau- 
tiful is  that  of  Thann  in  Alsace,  in  which  the  octagonal  part  is  bo 
light  that  anything  more  solid  than  the  tracery  tliat  fonuB  the  spires 
m>ald  seem  to  crush  it. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  pleasing  example  at  Esslingen ;  another 
attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Meissen,  in  favour  of  which  nothing  can 
be  said ;  and  those  adorning  the  two  towers  of  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  of  Berne,  which,  because  they  are  so  small  relatively  to  the 
towers  they  surmount,  and  are  in  fact  mere  ornaments,  are  pleasing 
and  graceful  terminations  to  the  front. 


rank  to  Cologne  among  Gorman  cathedrals  is  that  at 
It  is,  however,  so  much  smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of 


Next  i 
Strasburg. 

a  fair  comparison, 
covering,  even  with 
its  subsidiary  ad- 
juncts, little  more 
than  60,000  square 
ft.  The  whole  of  the 
eastern  part  of  this 
church  belongs  to 
an  older  basilica, 
built  in  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries, 
and  is  by  no  means 
remarkable  either  for 
its  beauty  or  its  size, 
besides  being  so  over- 
powered  by  the  nave, 
which  has  been  added 
to  it,  as  to  render 
its  appearance  some- 
what insignificaut. 
The  nave  and  the 
western  front  are  the 
glory  and  the  boast 
of  Alsace,  and  possess 
in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree all  the  beauties 

and    defects    of     the      '"■         i-un  o.  srumrg  u.in«™,.    ™B<w0.1olln. 

German  style. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  nave  was  commenced,  but  probably  in 
the  early  half  of  the  13th  centurj',  and  it  seems  to  have  been  finished 
about  the  year  1275,  a  date  which,  if  authentic,  is  in  itself  quite 
sufficient  to  settle  the  controversy  as  to  whether  any  part  of  Cologne 
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is  of  an  earlier  age,  everything  we  see  in  Strasbnrg  being  of  an  older 
style  than  anything  in  that  church. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  details  are  pure  and  beautiful,  and  the 
design  of  singular  boldness.  The  central  aisle  is  55  ft.  wide  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  piers,  and  the  side-aisles  33  ft.  wide,  while  the 
corresponding  dimensions  at  Cologne  are  only  49  ft.  and  25  ft.  respec- 
tively. Notwithstanding  this,  the  vault  at  Strasburg  is  only  101  ft.  in 
height  against  155  ft.  at  Cologne.  The  consequence  is,  that  measured 
from  centre  to  centre  the  central  aisle  at  Cologne  is  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  while  at  Strasburg  it  is  less  than  twice. 
The  whole  width  of  the  more  northern  example  is  j)ractically  equal  to 
the  height — at  Strasburg  it  is  one-fifth  less ;  but  the  one  having  only 
three  aisles,  while  the  other  has  five,  makes  all  these  discrepancies 
still  more  apparent.  Had  the  architect  of  Cologne,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing an  external  aisle,  only  increased  the  dimensions  of  Strasburg 
by  one-fifth,  retaining  all  its  proportions,  he  would  both  externally 
and  internally  have  produced  the  noblest  building  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  it  is,  the  smaller  nave  of  Strasburg  is  infinitely  superior  in 
proportion  and  apparent  dimensions  to  that  of  the  larger  building. 

This  comparative  lowness  of  the  nave  at  Strasburg  is  greatly  in 
its  favour,  as  the  length,  which  is  only  250  ft.,  is  made  the  most  of, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  cathedral  is  not  perceived. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Erwin  von  Stcinbach  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  part  of  the  structure,  beyond  repairing  the  vault  when 
damaged  by  fire  in  1298,  at  which  time  he  also  introduced  some  new 
features  of  no  great  importance,  but  sufficient  in  some  degree  to  confuse 
the  chronology.  What  he  really  did,  was  to  commence  the  western 
fa9ade,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1277,  and  su])erin tended  the 
erection  till  his  death,  41  yeiirs  afterwards,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  sons,  who  can*ied  it  up  to  the  platform  in  1365. 

The  Germans,  however,  wishing  to  find  a  name  to  place  in  their 
Walhalla,  and  mistaking  entirely  the  system  on  which  buildings  were 
carried  out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  tried  to  exalt  Erwin  into  a  genius 
of  the  highest  order,  ascribing  to  him  not  only  the  nave,  but  also  the 
design  of  the  spire  as  it  now  stands.  If  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  former,  he  must  have  been  promoted  at  a  singularly  early  age  to 
the  rank  of  master-mason,  and  have  been  a  most  wonderfully  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  if  he  designed  the  spire,  he  must  have 
had  a  strangely  prophetic  spirit  to  forsee  forms  and  details  that  were 
not  invented  till  a  century  after  his  death !  The  fact  is,  Erwin  did 
no  more  than  eveiy  master-mason  of  his  age  could  do.  There  is  no 
novelty  or  invention  in  his  design,  and  only  those  mistakes  and  errors 
which  all  Germans  fell  into  when  working  in  pointed  Gothic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fa9ade  is  much  too  large  for  the  church,  which  it 
crushes  and  hides;  and  instead  of  using  the  resources  of  his  art  to 
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conceal  this  defect,  he  made  the  vault  of  the  ante-chapel  equal  in 
height  to  that  of  Cologne,  the  result  being  that  the  centre  of  the  great 
western  rose-window  is  just  as  high  as  the  apex  of  the  vault  of  the 
nave.  It  is  true  it  can  be  seen  in  perspective  from  the  floor  of  the 
church,  but  the  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  expressly  designed 
to  make  the  church  look  low  and  out  of  proportion. 

The  spiral  staircases  at  the  angles  of  the  spire  are  marvels  of 
workmanship,  and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  vulgar,  though  it  must  be  condemned  by  the  man  of  taste 
as  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  purer  designs  of  an  earlier  age. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  original  design  comprised  two 
towers,  like  those  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  or  was  intended  to 
terminate  with  a  flat  screen-like  fa9ade.  Probably  the  latter  was  the 
case,  as  mass,  and  not  proportion,  seems  to  have  been  this  architect's 
idea  of  magnificence. 

The  spire  that  now  crowns  this  front,  rising  to  a  height  of  468  ft. 
from  the  ground,  was  not  finished  till  1439,  and  betrays  all  the  faults 
of  its  age.  The  octagonal  part  is  tall  and  weak  in  outline,  the  spire 
ungraceful  in  form,  and  covered  with  an  unmeaning  and  constructively 
useless  system  of  tracery. 

Besides  the  fault  of  proportion  for  which  the  design  of  Erwin  is 
clearly  blamable,  all  his  work  betrays  the  want  of  artistic  feeling 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  German  mason.  Every  detail  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  is  wire-drawn  and  attenuated.  The  defect  of 
putting  a  second  line  of  uiisymraetrical  tracery  in  front  of  windows,  the 
first  trace  of  which  was  remarked  upon  in  speaking  of  Gelnhausen,  is 
here  carried  to  a  painful  extent.  The  long  stone  bars  which  protect 
and  hide  the  windows  are  admirable  specimens  of  masonry,  but  they 
are  no  more  beauties  than  those  which  protect  our  kitchen  windows 
in  modern  times.  The  spreading  the  tracery  of  the  windows  over  the 
neighbouring  walls,  so  as  to  make  it  look  large  and  uniform,  is  another 
solecism  found  both  here  and  at  Cologne,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  art, 
and  not  found  in,  I  believe,  a  single  instance  in  France  and  England, 
where  the  stylo  was  so  much  better  understood  than  in  Germany. 

Altogether  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg  is  imposing 
from  its  mass,  and  fascinating  from  its  richness;  but  there  is  no 
])uilding  in  either  France  or  England  where  such  great  advantages 
have  been  thrown  away  in  so  reckless  a  manner  and  by  so  unin- 
telligent a  hand. 

The  cathedral  at  Katisbon  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  specimen  of 
German  art  than  that  of  Strasburg.  It  is  a  small  building,  only 
272  ft.  in  length,  and  114  in  breadth  internally,  and  covering  about 
32,000  sq.  ft.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1275;  the  works  were 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  last  abandoned  before 
the  completion  of  the  church. 
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Ab  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  516),  it  is  much  more 
German  than  French  in  its  arrangements,  having  three  apsee  instead 
of  a  chevet.     The  side-aislee  are  wide  in 
proportion  to  the  central  one  the  tranBept 
subdued,  and  altogether  it  ib  more  like 
the  old  round-arched  Gothic  basilica  than 
the  French  church.     It  has  two  storeja 
of  windows  in  the  apse,  as  at  Marburg 
where    the    arrangement    is   unmeaning 
and  offensive,  while   here   the  na^t.  1 
side-aisles    and   a   clei'cstory      thus    the  \ 
upper  windows  of  the  apse   are   a  con 
.  tinufttion  of  the   clerestory  mnilows  of 
the  nave,  and  the  effect  is  not  unpleaHing 
The  details  of  this  church  are  singiiHrlj 
pleasing    and    elegant    throughout     and 
produce    on    the   whole   a   h  inno»>    not 
commonly  met  with  in  German  churches 
of  this  age  and  stylo. 

If  size  were  any  real  test  of  bcaiit\ 
the  cathedral  at  Ulm  ought  to  be  one  <)f 
the  finest  in  Germany,  being  just  twice  as 
large  as  that  at  Ratisbon,  covering  63  800  '*'''''  """*  " ' '" 

ft.     So  far  also  as  couBtmctne  meiit  is 

concerned,  it  ia  perhaps  the  best  for  though  I  h'nt  no  i)lan  I  can 
quite  rely  upon,  I  l^elieve  that  not  more  than  mn.  fiftetiith  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  the  supjmrt^  nor  is  this  ihnreh  surpii-sed  b\ 
many  in  sharp  and  clever  mechanical  execution  of  the  <U tails  ^\  itli 
all  this  it  would  be  difiicult  tci  find  i  eolilcr  and  more  unimpressive 
design  than  is  here  carried  out  both  internally  antl  estLniaUj  it  is 
the  work  of  a  very  clever  mason,  but  of  a  singularly  bad  artist.  The 
freemasons  had,  when  it  was  founded  (1377),  got  possession  of  the  art 
in  Germany ;  and  here  they  carried  their  system  to  its  acm6,  and  with 
a  result  which  every  one  with  the  smallest  appreciation  of  art  can 
perceive  at  once.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  original  design,  the  outer  range 
of  pillars,  dividing  the  side-aisle  into  two,  was  to  have  liecn  omitted, 
which  would  have  made  it  even  worse  than  it  is.  Its  one  western 
tower,  had  it  been  completed,  would  have  been  more  beautiful  than 
that  at  Strasburg ;  and,  besides,  being  actually  higher  (483  ft., 
according  to  the  still-preserved  design),  would  have  appeared  taller 
from  standing  alone.  1  ts  form,  too,  is  more  pleasing ;  and,  though  its 
details  are  far  more  suited  for  execution  in  cast  iron  than  in  stone,  it 
would  have  rivalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  those  at  Antwerp  or  Mechlin.  It 
was,  however,  carried  to  the  height  of  only  220  ft.,  when,  either  from  the 
wantof  funds  or  the  failure  of  the  foundation,  the  work  was  abandoned. 
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St.  Stephen's  of  Vienna  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  great 
churches  of  Germany,  both  for  size  and  richness  of  decoration.  Jts 
length,  internally,  is  337  ft.,  its  width  115,  and  it  covers  about  52,000 
square  ft.  It  is  situated  too  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  province  for 
us  to  expect  anything  very  pure  or-  perfect  as  an  example  of  Gothic 
art,  and  it  certainly  sins  against  every  canon  that  a  purist  would 
enact.  The  three  aisles  are  nearly  equal  in  width  and  height, — there 
is  no  clerestory — no  triforium.  There  are  two  very  tall  windows  in 
each  bay.  The  pillars  are  covered  with  sculpture,  more  remarkable 
for  its  richness  than  its  appropriateness,  and  the  tracery  of  the  vaults 
is  very  defective.  Yet,  with  all  these  faults,  and  many  morg,  no  one 
with  a  trace  of  poetry  in  his  composition  can  stand  under  the  great 
cavernous  western  porch  and  not  feel  that  he  has  before  him  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  buildings  in  Europe.  A  good  deal 
of  this  may  be  owing  to  the  colour.  The  time-stain  in  the  nave  is 
untouched,  the  painted  glass  perfect,  and  the  whole  has  a  venerable 
look,  now  too  rare.  The  choir  is  being  smartened  up,  and  its  poetry 
is  gone.  Meanwhile,  no  building  can  stand  in  more  absolute  contrast 
with  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  than  this  one  at  Vienna.  The  former 
fails  because  it  is  so  coldly  i>erfect  that  it  interests  no  one;  this 
impresses,  though  offending  against  all  rules,  l)ecause  it  was  designed 
by  a  poet.  We  feel  as  if  the  Rhenish  architect  would  certainly  have 
been  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  had  he  tried,  but  that  his 
Danubian  brother  was  fit  to  l)e  Laureate  at  any  court  in  Germany. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  exterior.  The  one  great  roof  running  over 
the  three  aisles,  and  covering  all  up  like  an  extinguisher,  ought  to  be 
abominable,  but  it  gives  a  character  to  the  whole  that  one  would  be 
sorry  to  miss,  and  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  whole  building.  The  great  glory  of  this  church  consists  in  its 
two  spires,  one  of  which  is  finished,  the  other  only  carried  up  to 
about  one-third  of  its  intended  height.  Their  position  is  unfortunate, 
as  they  are  placed  where  the  transepts  should  be,  so  that  they  neither 
form  a  fa9ade  nor  dignify  the  sanctuary ;  they  occupy,  in  fact,  the 
position  of  the  lateral  entrances  which  the  Germans  were  so  fond  of, 
and  are  the  principal  portals  of  the  building.  In  itself,  however,  tho 
finished  spire  is  the  richest,  and,  excepting  that  at  Friburg,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  in  Germany.  Its  total  height,  exclusive 
of  the  eagle,  is  441  ft.,  rising  from  a  base  of  about  64  ft.  square, 
gradually  sloping  from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  where  it  forms  a 
cone  of  the  unpreoedently  small  angle  of  little  more  than  9  degrees. 
The  transition  from  the  square  base  to  an  octagonal  cone  is  so  gradual 
and  so  concealed  by  ornament,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
tower  ends  and  the  spire  begins.  This  gives  a  confusion  and  weakness 
to  the  design  by  no  means  pleasing.  Indeed  the  whole  may  be  taken 
an  exemplification  of  all  the  German  principles  of  design  carried 
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rather  than  as  a  perfect  example  of  what  such  an  ohject 

eserves  to  be      marked  that  there  is  no  open  work 

h     spire,  though,  from  itB  own  tennity 

nd  th     richncsB  of  the  tower,  there  is  no 

nip     where  it  would  have  been  lees  objec- 


Had  the  architects  of  Eastern  Germany 

ed  to  practise  the  style  a  little  longer 

re    he  introduction  of  the  lienaiseance 

8  probable  they  would   have   gone 

t        from  the  French    forms  than  they 

n    in    St.  Stephen's,      Among  the 

es  they  did  employ,  one  of  the  most 

k  blc  was  the  invention  of  flat-roofed 

1      The  plan  of  the  Franciscan  chtirch 

urg  (Woodcut  No.  518)  will  explain 

meant  by  this.'     The  nave  of  the 

is  a  very  l>eautiful  example  of  the 

rched  style,  so  pure  and  elegant  in 

Is  as  to  I)etray  its  proximity  to  Italy, 

bout  a  trace  of  pointed  architecture, 

dating  as  late  as  1 230- 1 260.     In  the 

"0  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  tho 

In   France   this   would    have  been 

by  an   extended    range  of  chapels 

chevet ;  in  England  by  several  bays 

o  the  length.     In  Germany  they  did 

they  placed  five  slender  piers  on  the 

hefic,  tliough  70  ft.  in  height,  are  less 

t.  in  diameter,  yet  they  appear  sufS- 

r   tho   task   they  have   to  perform, 

heir  slcndemess  prevents  them  from 

temipting  the  view  in  any  direction.   From 

Be  a  vault,  extending  on  the  same 

om  wall  to  wall   with  a   tree  -  like 

h  from  each  of  these  pillars^ without 

rtion  or  constructive  difficulty ;  the 

bus  forms  a  hall  GC  ft.  wide  by  160 

gth,   exclusive    of    the   side -chapels 

urround  it  in  two  atorej-s.     A  dome 

h       position    might    have    been    more 

m  ;  but  passing  through  the  confined 

expansion  into  tlie  light  and  airy  choir 

ritrsl  CouiniirBJon  zdt  Kilinltnng  dei  Baudpnbmale,' 
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produces  one  of  the  most  magical  effects  to  be  found  in  any  church 
in  Europe.  The  details  of  the  vault,  as  is  only  too  usual  at  that 
age,  are  not  constructively  correct ;  but  if  this  design  had  been 
carried  out  with  English  fan-tracery  nothing  could  well  be  more  beau- 
tiful. In  plan  and  dimensions  this  choir  very  nearly  resembles  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster ;  but  in  design  the  German  surpasses 
the  English  example  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty  of  detail. 

St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Nuremberg  is  a  larger  and  better  known 
example  of  the  same  class  of  design.  It  was  commenced  in  1275,  and 
finished  after  202  years'  labour.  The  style  of  this  church  is  con- 
sequently much  more  uniform  ;  and  though  not  large,  being  only  300 
ft.  long  by  100  in  width,  its  proportions  are  so  good  that  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  ^nd  impressive  example  of  the  style.  It  is  a  little  too  late 
in  its  details,  but  beautiful  in  its  arrangements.  The  view,  standing 
by  the  pulpit  and  looking  towards  the  east,  is  as  poetic  as  that  of 
St.  Stephen's,  and  as  spacious  as  at  Salzburg.  The  two  rows  of 
windows  round  the  apse  are  a  defect  that  might  easily  have  been 
avoided,  but  which  the  beauty  of  the  painted  glass  goes  far  to  redeem. 

Externally,  the  western  front,  though  on  a  small  sciilo,  only  250  ft. 
in  height,  is  better  proportioned  and  more  pleasing  in  its  detail 
than  almost  any  other  double- spire  facade  in  Germany  that  can  be 
named.  The  real  defect  of  the  exterior  is  the  overwhelming  roof  of 
the  nave  and  the  want  of  external  buttresses,  which,  with  bold 
pinnacles,  would  have  gone  far  to  correct  its  heaviness. 

St.  Sebald's  Church  at  Nuremberg  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
chevet  turned  the  -wrong  way,  to  the  eastern  end  of  which  a  choir  of 
somewhat  exaggerated  dimensions  was  added  at  a  later  age  (1303- 
1377).  This  choir  was  not  only  placed  unsymmctrically  as  regards 
the  axis  of  the  older  part,  but  also  as  regards  its  own  parts.  It  is, 
however,  lofty  and  airy,  with  the  same  arrangement  as  to  vaulting  as 
the  two  last  examples,  but,  being  lighted  by  a  single  row  of  tall 
windows,  it  avoids  the  defect  of  the  two-storeyed  arrangement.  These 
windows  are  50  ft.  high,  and  barely  8  ft.  in  width,  which  is  far  too 
narrow  in  proportion.  Their  mullions  are  nearly  40  ft.  in  height ; 
and,  though  triumphs  of  German  masonic  skill,  are  most  unpleasing 
features  of  architectural  design. 

When  the  Germans  had  once  mastered  this  invention  in  vaulting 
they  applied  it  wherever  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  in  one 
instance  at  least,  to  a  five-aisled  basilica.  It  is  true  the  church  of  St. 
Barbara  at  Kuttenberg,^  in  Bohemia,  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  one.  The  building  was  apparently  commenced 
about  the  year  1358,  and  completed,  as  far  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1548. 


See  *  Mittelalterliche  Kunstdenkmale  Ostereichs,*  vol.  i.  p.  171 
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Its  dimeneions  arc  smaller  than  those  of  Cologne,  being  only  12G  ft. 

acrosH  its  five  aisles  instead  of  150;  but  its  great  peculiarity  is 
that  the  roof  of  the  first  aisle  next  the 
central  one  on  either  side  is  converted  into 
a  great  gallery,  as  shown  in  the  section 
(Woodcut  No.  521),  and  the  vault  carried 
flat  above  the  three,  'i'o  a  certain  extent 
this  prevents  the  clerestory  windows  from 
being  so  easily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
floor  of  the  church,  but  when  seen  it  is 
at  a  better  angle ;  and,  altogether,  a  play 
of  light  and  shade  and  a  poetry  of  effect 
is  introduced  which  more  than  compen- 
sates for  this.  The  double  apse  may 
\x!  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Cieruian  Mediaeval  churches,  but  this 
seems  to  le  the  highest  and  moat  poetic 
of  their  invciitionn. 


.    Plan  uf  III*  llinn 


The  church  of  St.  Veit  at  Prague  is  very  similar  to  that  at 
Ktittcnberg.  It  watt  commenced  about  the  year  1346,  and,  like  it,  was 
meant  to  imitate  and  lival  Cologne.  Its  proportions,  however,  arc 
better,  being  only  105  ft.  high,  inlomally,  with  a  width  of  130  ft., 
but  ita  details,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  date,  arc  very  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Ob  northern  rival.     Like  Kuttcnberg,  it  is  now 
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only  a  choir — a  fragment  of  what  was  intended ;  and  it  neither 
possesses  the  poetry  of  its  Bohemian  rival,  nor  the  perfect  masonry 
of  Cologne,  and  perhaps  more  resembles  Beanvais  than  any  other 
church  of  its  age. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  several  churches  erected  later  in  the  style, 
which,  in  spite  of  many  defects  of  detail,  are  still  very  imposing 
edifices.  The  cathedral  at  Munich  is  a  well-known  example  of  this 
style,  but  a  better  specimen  is  the  St.  Martin's  church  at  Landshut 
(1404).  As  in  almost  all  these  examples,  the  three  aisles  are  the  same 
height,  and  outside  are  covered  by  one  gigantic  roof.  Internally  this 
gives  great  spaciousness,  but  externally  the  exaggerated  height  of  the 
windows  and  the  size  of  the  roof  are  great  defects.  The  most 
beautiful  feature  at  I^andshut  is  the  spire,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
425  ft.,  and  is  as  gracefully  and  appropriately  designed  as  any  other 
which  has  been  completed  in  Germany  of  its  age.  Though  not  so 
rich  as  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  it  has  not  its  confusion  of  outline,  and 
it  also  avoids  the  somewhat  ambiguous  beauties  of  the  opv.n-work 
spires  so  frequent  in  this  country. 

In  adopting  the  pointed-arched  style,  the  Germans  generally  aban- 
doned their  favourite  double-apse  arrangement ;  and  though  they 
seldom  adopted  the  whole  of  the  chevet,  preferring  their  own  simple 
apse  to  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  only,  or  at  least  generally,  where  an 
old  round  Gothic  double- apse  church  existed  previously,  that  this 
arrangement  was  continued  after  the  commencement  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Naumberg,  the  nave  of  which  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1200,  is  an  instance  of  this.  This  was  no  doubt  inserted  between  two 
older  apses,  both  of  which  were  rebuilt  at  a  later  age,  forming  two  very 
beautiful  and  extensive  choirs.  The  whole  makes  a  very  pleasing  and 
interesting  church,  though  there  certainly  is  an  architectural  incon- 
gruity in  entering  by  the  side,  and  the  double-apse  arrangement  is 
unfamiliar  and  nearly  unintelligible  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

A  still  better  example  is  the  cathedral  at  Baml>erg,  which,  judging 
from  its  date,  ought  to  be  in  the  complete  pointed  style.  Though  its 
east  end  dates  from  1220,  and  the  west  1257,  it  is  still  so  completely 
transitional,  and  the  pointed  form  so  timidly  used,  that  in  France  it 
would  certainly  be  said  that  there  was  a  mistake  of  at  least  a  century 
in  these  dates.  It  is  nevertheless  a  very  fine  church ;  and  its,  four 
elegant  towers  flanking  the  two  apses  give  it  a  local  and  at  the  same 
time  a  dignified  character  which  we  often  miss  in  the  imitations  of 
French  churches,  too  common  at  this  age.  At  Naumberg  unfortunately 
only  three  towers  exist,  the  fourth  never  having  been  erected,  wliich 
considerably  mars  the  effect  when  comparing  it  with  the  more  complete 
edifice  at  Bamberg. 

Augsburg  is  another  example  of  this  class ;  although  of  a  good  age, 
the  rebuilding  having  commenced  in  1366,  it  is  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
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worst-designed  buildingB  in  Germany,  with  nothing  but  its  aizc  to 
redeem  it.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  a  chevet  at  one  end  and  an  apBC  at 
the  other. 

The  principles  of  the  French  schools  of  art  seem  to  have  prevailed 
to  a  much  greatei'  CKteut  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  we  have  in 
consequence  several  churches  of  more  pleasing  design  than  those  last 
mentioned.  Among  these  is  the  cathedral  at  Halbcrstadt,  a  simple 
but  beautiful  church,  not  remarkable  for  any  very  striking  peculiari- 
ties, but  extremely  satisfactory  in  general  effect.  The  gi-eat  church, 
too,  at  Xantcn  may  be  quoted  as  another  very  favourable  specimen, 
though  far  more  esBcntially  Gorman  in  its  arrangement.  The  western 
front  is  older  than  the  rest,  and  is  Geniiari,  ivholly  without  French 
Influence.  It  has  no  central  entrance,  but  has  two  bold  massive  towers. 
The  church  behind  these  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  and  the  14th  centuries. 
It  is  generally  good  in  detail  and  propor- 
tion, but  is  arranged,  dB  seen  in  the  plan, 
in  a  manner  wlioUy  different  from  the 
French  method,  though  in  a  form  common 
in  all  i>art8  of  Germany.  The  polygonal 
form  is  rctuiued  both  for  the  apse  and  for 
the  chaitels,  but  without  adopting  the 
chevet  with  its  surrounding  aisle,  nor  the 
absolute  seclusion  of  the  choir  as  a  priestly 
island  round  which  the  laity  might  circu- 
late, hut  within  wlioae  sacred  precincts  they 
were  not  jwrmitted  to  enter.  It  is  obser- 
vable tliat  in  those  districts  where  chevets 
are  most  frequent,  generally  speaking,  the 
Catholic  religion  has  Imd  the  firmest  hold. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  where  the  people  hail 
declined  to  adopt  that  arrangement,  it  was 
t  riiw  for  the  Kcformation,  which  accordingly 
as  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised. 

any  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark 
3  the  side-aisles  to  the  same  height  as  the 
central  one,  which  eventually  became  the  rule  in  the  great  brick 
ohuicbes  of  Munich  and  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  piers  or  pillars 
becoming  more  posts  supporting  i\'hat  was  practically  a  horizontal 
roof.  In  the  north  the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  the  other  way — 
to  exaggerate  the  clerestory  at  the  expense  of  the  aisles.  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  nave  at  Magdeburg,  where  the  side- 
aisles  are  practically  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  height  of 
the  church;  and  there  being  no  triforium,  the  clerestory  windows  rest 
ftppatently  on  the  vault  of  the  side^isle.     This  has  now  no  doubt  a 


a  sign  that  they  ^ 

they  embraced  as  soon 

In  the  South  of  Ger 

on  the  tendency  to  i 
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disagreeable  effect,  but  when  filled  with  painted  glass  the  case  must 
have  been  different,  and  the  effect  of  this  immense  screen  of  brilliant 
colours  must  have  been  most  beautiful. 

A  better  example  of  this  arrangement  is  found  in  the  cathedral  at 
Metz,  where,  from  its  proximity  to  France,  the  whole  style  was  better 
understood,  and  the  details  are  consequently  more  perfect.  Externally, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  immense  height  of  the  clerestory  gives  to 
the  church  a  wire-drawn  appearance,  very  destructive  of  architectural 
beauty ;  but  internally,  partly  from  the  effect  of  perspective  and  partly 
from  the  brilliancy  of  such  glass  as  remains,  criticism  is  disarmed. 
The  result,  however  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  is  most  fascinating ; 
and  at  all  events,  though  an  error,  it  is  in  a  far  more  pleasing  direction 
than  that  of  the  southern  architects. 

These  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  great  and  typical  examples 
of  the  pointed  style  as  applied  to  church  architecture  in  Germany  ; 
but  besides  these  there  are  numerous  examples  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  many  of  which,  as  being  less  directly  under  French  influence, 
display  an  originality  of  design,  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  examples. 

Among  these  is  the  church  at  Limburg  on  the  Lahn.  This  build- 
ing belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  exhibits  the 
transitional  style  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  with  less  admixture  of 
foreign  taste  than  is  to  be  found  in  almost  any  subsequent  examples. 
Though  measuring  only  about  180  ft.  by  75,  it  has,  from  its  crown  of 
towers  and  general  design,  a  more  imposing  appearance  externally 
than  many  buildings  of  far  larger  dimensions.  The  interior  is  also 
singularly  impressive. 

The  church  of  St.  Emeran  at  Ratisbon,  a  square  building  of  about 
the  same  age  and  style,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extensive  series 
of  galleries  which  surround  the  whole  of  the  interior,  being  in  fact 
the  application  of  the  system  of  double  chapels  (see  p.  32)  to  a  parish 
church;  not  that  vaulted  galleries  are  at  all  rare  in  Germany,  but 
that  generally  speaking  they  are  insertions  ;  though  here  they  seem 
part  of  the  original  design. 

At  Schulporta  in  Saxony  there  is  a  very  elegant  church  of  the  best 
age,  and  both  in  design  and  detail  very  different  fi  om  anything  else 
in  Germany.  Its  immense  relative  length  gives  it  a  perspective 
rarely  found  in  this  country,  where  squareness  is  a  much  more 
common  characteristic. 

At  Oppenheim  is  a  church  the  choir  of  which  is  a  simple  and 
pleasing  German  apse  mth  elongated  windows.  The  nave,  four  bays 
in  length,  is  an  elaborate  specimen  of  German  ornamentation  in  its 
utmost  extravagance,  and,  considering  its  age,  in  singularly  bad  taste, 
at  least  the  lower  part.  The  clerestory  is  unobjectionable,  but  the 
tracery  of  the  windows   and    walls   of  the  side-aisles   shows   how 
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ingonionsly  it  was  poseiblo  to  misapply  oven  the  beautiful  details  of  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century.  In  St,  Werner's  CSiapel,  Bacharaoh, 
on  the  Rhiiic,  this  is  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
fr^mont  t)iat  remains,  it  must,  if  it  ever  was  completed,  have  been  one 


of  the  beat  specimens  of  German  art  in  that  part  of  the  country.  'Ilio 
.  nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen,  though  marked  by  many  of  the  faults 
of  German  design,  is  still  a  beautiful  example  of  well-understood  detail. 
As  a  purely  German  design  nothing  can  surpass  tho  Maria  Kirche 
at  Hnhlhauson  (Woodcut  No.  524).     The  nave  is  nearly  square,  87  ft. 
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by  105,  and  is  divided  into  five  aittlea  by  four  rows  of  pillars  BUpport- 
ing  the  vaults,  all  at  the  isaine  lovol.  To  tho  woat  is  a  triple  frontis- 
piece, and  to  the  east 
(Woodcut  No.  523)  the 
three  apses,  which  furii) 
BO  favourite  ao  arrangt; 
meat  with  thoGorniaiiH. 
Externally  its  attenua- 
tion is  painful  to  oir' 
accustomed  to  tbo  more 
sober  work  of  French 
architects;  but  thixfault 
is  not  hero  carried  to 
anything  like  tho  exccxa 
found  in  other  churchcB. 
lutemally  tho  eflfoct  is 
certainly  pleasing,  and 
altogether  there  are 
perhaps  few  better  spe- 
cimens of  purely  Ger- 
man dcdgn  in  pointed 
architecture.  Tho 
church  of  St.  Blasius,  in 
the  same  town,  is  far 
from  beiug  so  goocl  aa 
example  of  tho  style. 

The  cathedral  at 
Erfurth  is  a  highly 
omainented  building, 
but,  though  poHseuHing 
l)cautiful  details  in 
imrt^,  yet  it  shona  th 
Hlendcraeea  of  construe 
tion  which  is  so  Ir 
quont  a  fault  in  German 
Gothic  buildinga  The 
church  of  St.  Soverua 
in  the  same  town  re 
sembles  that  at  Muhl 

hauseu,  but  possesses  so  Lharactensttc  a  groiip  of  three  apirLs '  ov  r 
wliat  we  would  consid  r  the  transept — or  just  in  front  of  tho  (pso 
— that  it  is  illustrated  (W  'K>dcut  ho  525)      It  ctrtamly  looks  like 

■  The  fofude  desigiiod  for  tliu  cnlln 
il/al  at  Louvaia  (mvnlioDccl  vul.  i.  |>.  WJ 
waa  identical  with  Ihia  gtoup  of  Bjiin 
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a  direct  lineal  deBciGzidun  irim.  vtit  oLi  ficHuan  bafiilican  apse  grown 
into  Gothic  taIL2}eB&.  ITLriurl  ^A^aunon  in  Germany,  placed  either 
here  or  at  the  wan  frciLX.  I  a:  ii^c  know  of  any  single  example  of  such 
an  arrangBmexii  wtbtr  jl.  Frytce  or  England. 

T<»  the  siODe  (*iii»  cif^^TiajK  churches  with  slightly  projecting  chan- 
cels belcttic*  the  Trki»eL  Kinrhe  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  most  ornate 
of  its  kind,  and  pcifiw«tf£r^  also  in  its  triangularly  formed  porch  another 
pecnliaritT  fonn3  caijr  ia  l"n?rmany.  I'he  principal  entrances  to  the 
oathedi^  of  £«i3sU«  and  Erfurth  are  of  this  description — the  latter 
bdng  the  iSoiK^i  and  Kddti«t  porch  of  the  kind. 

One  of  the  l*t*5  known  examples  of  the  daring  degree  of  attenua- 
tion to  which  the  Germans  delighted  to  carry  their  works  is  the  choir 
^Wijoio?c:  y*\  4S:!^"»  added  in  1353  and  1413  to  the  old  circular  church 
of  Chari*r.^.*pne  at  Aix-la-Chapello.  As  wo  now  see  it,  the  effect  is 
oenainly  xiupleasing:  but  if  these  tall  windows  were  filled  with 
l^ni^  ^«Ati«.  and  the  walls  and  vaults  coloured  also,  the  effect  would 
W  w>kCy  didleivnt.  IVrhajvs  it  might  then  bo  even  called  beautiful ; 
Kai  witii  Aunvly  a  single  exception  all  those  churches  are  now  deprived 
rf  th»  HHVI  indisiH>n8able  jmrt  of  their  architecture,  and,  instead  of 
Mn^  the  |viwoii>al  imrt  of  the  design,  the  windows  are  now  only  long 
ilit»  in  ih**  iiUMiiniry.  giving  an  apjKMiranco  of  weakness  without  adding 
to  iho  l^^uty  or  richness  of  the  ornament. 

The  »aine  lomarks  apply  to  the  Nicholai  Kirche  at  Zerbst,  and  the 
IVtri  Ki¥\*he  at  l«orlit«,  K)th  splendid  specimens  of  this  late  exagge- 
mW  olaw  of  Itermau  art.  l^y  colour  they  might  be  restored,  but  as 
«M^n  w^*w  in  tlie  full  glare  of  the  cold  daylight  they  want  almost  every 
ivquiMt^  of  tnie  art,  and  neither  their  size  nor  their  constructive  skill 
•ttttciw  U»  nnUvm  them  from  the  i-eproach. 


CIRCHLAR  CHURCHES. 
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CircuInT  CbiircliM 


TlRCULiR  CiruRCilES. 

In  adopting  the  pointed  utyle,  tho  Germans  almoNt  wholly  aliandoneil 
their  old  favourite  circular  form  ; 
tho  Liebft^uen  Church  at  Treves 
{Woodcut  No.460)hoingalinOBt  tho 
only  really  important  esami>lc  of 
a  church  in  this  style  approaching 
to  a  rotunda.  Chaptcr-houBcs  arc 
as  rare  in  Germany  as  in  Franco, 
and  those  that  arc  found  are  not 
generally  circular  in  either  coun- 
try. There  is  a  baptistery  attached 
to  the  cathedral  at  Meissen,  and 
one  or  two  other  Insignificant  es- 
amples  elsewhere ;  but  the  most 
pleasing  object  of  this  class  is  tho 
Anna  Chapel,  attached  to  the 
principal  church  at  Heiligenstadt. 
It  is  said  that  it  always  was 
dedicated  to  the  sainted  mother 
of  the  Virgin,  hut  it  would  require 
more  than  tradition  to  prove  that  „^ 
it  was  not  originally  designed  as 
a  baptistery  or  a  tonih-houHe,  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  of  its 
class  anywhere  to  bo  found,  and 
so  elegant  as  to  make  us  regret 
the  rarity  of  such  structures. 

CUURCH   FORNITITRE. 

The  churches  of  Qermany  are  not  generally  rich  in  architeotuml 
furniture.  Few  rood-lofts  are  found  spanning  from  pillar  to  pillar  of 
the  choir  like  that  at  tho  Madelaine  of  Troyes  (Woodcut  No.  435) ; 
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and  though  eomo  of  the 
are  rich,  they  arc  seldom  i 
perhaps  as  good  as  any  . 
wore  used  tta  the  kclorium 
most  inalanccs,  hi 


that  scparalo  the  choirs  of  the  churches 

good  design.    The  two  at  Naumbergare 

their  class  in  Germany.     Generally  they 

virtually  the  pulpit— of  the  churches.     In 

■,  the  detached  pulpit  in  the  navo  was  sulwti- 

tutod  for  these,  and  there  arc  numerous  ex- 

If^  //Sf^it  '""!>!<>«  wf  richly- carved  pulpito,  but  none  of 
W  f  Jff  ij/^  lieautifui  design.  In  most  instances  they  are 
D  (  w!l  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  mauy  of  them 

M     iM  disfigunHl  with  quirks  and  quibbles,  and  all 

I  ■'■  the  vagarii*  of  later  Gorman  art. 

Tho  fonts  are  seldom  good  or  deserving  of 
attention,  and  the  original  altars  have  almost 
all  l)ecn  removed,  either  from  having  fallen  to 
decay,  or  to  make  way  for  some  more  favourite 
arrangement  of  modem  times. 

Tho  "  Sacraments  llauslein  "  (tho  i-eceptacle 
for  the  sacreil  elements  of  tho  Communion)  is  a 
peculiar  article  of  fumituro  frequently  found 
in  Geiman  churches,  and  in  some  of  those  of 
Bclglimi,  though  very  rare  in  France  and  un- 
known in  England,  but  on  which  the  German 
artists  sotm  to  have  lavished  more  pains  than 
(Ml  almost  any  other  article  of  church  decora- 
tion. Thotio  in  St,  Lawrence's  Church  at 
Nureml)Ci^  and  at  Ulm  are  jierhaps  the  most 
cstraorilinary  jiiecea  of  elaborate  architecture 
ever  executetl  in  stone,  and  bave  always  been 
looked  on  by  the  Germans  as  chofs-d'teuvre 
of  art.  Had  they  l)0cn  able,  they  would  have 
delighted  in  introdiicitig  tho  same  extrava- 
gances into  external  art  :  fortunately  the  ele- 
mcnte  forced  them  to  confine  them  to  their 
interiors.  Kothing,  however,  can  show  more 
clearly  what  was  the  tendency  of  their  art,  and 
stnaben-  "(FiPtaa^-^!*)  to  what  tlioy  aspired,  tlian  these  singular 
erections,  which,  notwithstanding  their  ab- 
surdity, considering  their  materials,  must  excite  our  wonder,  like  tho 
oonoentric  balls  of  the  Chinese.  To  some  extent  also  they  claim  our 
ftdmiiation  for  the  lightness  and  the  elegance  of  their  structure. 
Simplicity  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  German  mind.  A  difficulty 
oonquered  is  what  it  glories  in,  and  patient  toil  is  not  a  means  only, 
bat  an  end,  and  its  expression  often  excites  in  Germany  more  admira- 
tion titan  either  loftier  or  porer  art. 

It  ocm  scarcely  be  donbted  but  that  mnch  of  the  extravagance 
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which  we  find  in  later  Oennau  architecture  arose  from  the  reaction 
of  the  glass-painters  on  the  builders.  When  first  painted  glass  was 
extensively  iatroduccd,  the  figures  wore  grouped  or  separated  by 
architectural  details,  such  as  niches  or  canopies,  copieil  literally  from 
the  stone  omamonts  of  the  building  itself.  Before  long,  however,  tho 
painter,  in  Gennany  at  least,  spurnod  at  being  tied  down  to  copy  such 
mochanical  and  conatruutive  exigencies ;  he  attcnttated  his  columns, 
bont  and  twisted  his  pinnacles,  drew  out  his  canopies,  aud  soon  in* 
Vrnted  for  himself  an  architecture  bcjiring  tho  same  relation  t«  tho 


stone  Gothic  around  him  that  tho  ai-chitcctui-o  sliown  on  the  paintinRs 
of  Pompeii  bears  to  the  temples  and  biiildings  from  which  it  is  (kTivcd. 
In  Germany,  painters  and  builders  alike  were  striving  after  lightness, 
but  in  this  the  painter  was  enabled  by  his  material  easily  to  outstrip 
the  mason.  The  essentially  stone  character  of  urchitecturo  was  soon 
lost  sight  of.  With  the  painter,  the  finials,  the  crockets,  and  tho 
foliage  of  the  capitals  again  became  copies  of  leaves,  insteail  of 
the  conventional  representations  of  nature  which  they  are  anil  must 
be  in  all  true  art.  Like  Sir  James  Hall  in  modem  times,  the  specu- 
lative mind  in  Germany  was  not  long,  when  advanced  thus  far,  in 
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tmgfi;fmiitifi;  a  regetable  theory  far  the  whole  art.  All  these  steps  are 
easily  to  be  traced  in  the  sequence  of  German  painted  ^ass  still  pr&- 
serred  to  as.  The  more  extravagant  and  intricate  the  design,  the  more 
it  was  admired  by  the  Germans.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
the  masons  iihonld  strive  after  the  same  standard,  and  should  try  to 
realise  in  str>ne  the  ideas  which  the  painters  had  so  socoessfdlly  started 
on  tlie  plain  snrface  of  the  glass.  The  difiBcnlty  of  the  task  was  an 
incentive.  Almost  all  the  absurdities  of  the  later  styles  may  be 
traced  more  or  less  to  this  source,  and  were  it  worth  while,  or  were 
this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  true  art 
from  this  cause.  One  example,  taken  from  a  church  at  Chemnitz 
(Woodcut  No.  528),  must  suffice,  where  what  was  usual,  perhaps 
admissible,  in  glass,  is  represented  in  stone  as  literally  as  is  con- 
ceivable. When  art  came  to  this,  its  revival  was  impossible  among  a 
people  with  whom  such  absurdities  could  be  admired,  as  their  fre- 
quency proves  t()  have  Ixjen  the  case.  What  a  fall  does  all  this  show 
in  that  pe<jplo  who  invented  the  old  Round-Gothic  style  of  the  Rhenish 
and  Lombard  churchcH,  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  as  much  from 
the  iiimple  majesty  of  their  details  as  from  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
their  whole  design  I 

Civil  Architecture. 

If  the  Germans  failed  in  adapting  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
to  the  simple  forms  and  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  were 
still  less  likely  to  be  successful  when  dealing  with  the  more  compli- 
cated arrangcjinonts  of  civil  buildings.  It  is  seldom  difficult  to  impart 
a  certain  amount  of  architectural  character  and  magnificence  to  a  single 
hall,  espocjially  when  the  dimensions  are  considerable,  the  materials 
g(K)d,  and  a  ajrtuin  amount  of  decoration  admitted ;  but  in  grouping 
together  as  a  whole  a  number  of  small  apartments,  to  be  applied  to 
varioiiM  usrs,  it  nniuires  great  judgment  to  ensure  that  every  part  shall 
exproHM  its  own  purpose,  and  good  taste  to  prevent  the  whole  degene- 
niiiiig  into  a  iii(»re  collection  of  disjointed  fragments.  These  qualities 
t he  (3(M'nianH  of  that  ago  did  not  possess.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  have 
Un^n  singularly  little  demand  for  civil  edifices  in  the  13th  and  14th 
(HMjturioM.  It  is  probable  that  the  free  cities  were  not  organised  to  the 
Hunu^  rxliMit  HH  in  Belgium,  or  had  not  the  same  amount  of  manufac- 
turing induHlry  that  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  the  great  halls  in  that 
I'ounirv  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kauf  Haus  at  Mayence^  no 
t»xani|>h»  has  ininio  down  to  our  days  that  can  be  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  un*hi(tH'tural  design.  Even  this  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
pulhnl  down  in  1812.  It  was  but  a  small  building,  125  ft.  in  length  by 
\y2  in  width  at  i>no  end,  and  75  at  the  other.  It  was  built  in  the  best 
tinu*  of  (lorman  }>oint^Hl  architecture,  and  was  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
its  oluKs.     At  (\>logno  there  is  a  sort  of  Guildhall,  the  Gurzenich,  and 
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a  tower-like  fragment  of  a  town-hall,  both  bailt  in  the  beat  age  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  in  some  of  the  other  lihenish  towns  there  are  fragments  of 
art  more  or  lees  beautiful  according  to  the  age  of  their  details,  but  none 
that  will  hear  comparieon  with  the  Belgian  edificee  of  the  eaine  class. 

Some  of  the  caa- 
tlea  in  which  the 
feudal  aristocracy  of 
the  da;  resided  are 
certainly  fine  anil 
picturesque  build- 
ings, hut  they  arc 
Heldom  remarkable 
for  architectural 
beauty  cither  of  de- 
sign or  detail.  The 
same  remarks  apply 
to  the  domestic  re- 
sidences. Many  of 
the  old  high-gabled 
houses  in  the  streets 
are  most  elaborately 
ornamented,  and  pro- 
duce pictnreeq  uo  com  - 
hinations  in  them- 
eelvcs  and  with  one 
another;  but  as  works 
of  art,  few  have  any 
claims  to  notice,  and 
neither  in  form  nor 
detail  are  they  wor^ 
thy  of  admiration. 

miscellaneous  monu- 
ments may  be  named 
the  weigh- tower  at 
Andemach,  with  its 
immense  crane,  show-  i 
ing  how  any  object 
may  be  made  archi- 
tectural if  designed 
with   taste.     The 

Schone  Brunnen,  or  "Beautiful  Fountains,"  in  the  market-place  at 
Nuremberg,  is  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  pieces  of  German 
design  in  existence.  It  much  resembles  the  contemporary  crosses 
erected    by  our    Edward  I.    to  the  memory  of   his    beloved  qneon 
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EltMEvr.  l-ui  it  U  larger  and  talli-r,  the  sculptnro  Ixittcr,  and  better 
d»T<«t«L  and  the  wholo  design  perliapa  unrivallod  among  nioun- 
iiMi:»  if  its  claw.      Iho   lightncee    of  the  upper    part    and   the 


)«e»Uh  of  the  Uwiii  at   its  baee   gave 
which  c»wtribul*.i*  jnvatly  to  its  efTcct. 

Snnvlv  !«(«  cU^int  tliun  thiu  ia  the  c 


ifiiBKtf"'''j'i';,M 


appearance  of  stability 

M  or  "Todtenleuchtcr," 
Lantemo  dee  UortA,  in 
the  puinetery  of  K  luster 
Neuberg,  npar  Vienna. 
Its  height  is  abont 
30  ft. ;  the  date  on- 
(jraved upon  it  isI.'lSl. 
'I'lierc  is  u  tiuinll  door  at 
it  height  of  alN)ut  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and 
iiciirtheHumiiiitaehaiu- 
ber  with  Mix  ghira.'^l 
windowH,  in  wliieh  the 
light  was  cshiliit«il. 

Ill  Franee,  some 
It'll  iir  twelve  of  tht-wi 
hmteruH  have  ivceiitly 
Iiecn  brought  to  light 
and  deseribeil.  hiGcr- 
iiiaiij'  about  >\B  many. 


beside. 


iiberlei 


little  niclicB  in  whtuh 
limijM  weri.'  jihiced  iu 
i-liun-heu,  showing  » 
provalenee  in  Chris- 
tian countries  of  n  eus- 
toui  which  now  only 
provaila  among  Ma- 
liomotAua,  of  jiliieing 
lights  At  night  in  the 
tonilts  of  saints,  or  of 
relatives,  bo  long  as 
their  memory  is  pre- 
served. Perhaps,  how- 
ever, tbo  groateat  jioint 
_  of     interest     attached 

to    their  investigation 
wriww    fniiii  the   liglit  thcso   foreign  OKamplea  may  bo  oii>oet«d  to 
tliniw  (in  tlio  <irigiii  of  the  Hound  Towers  in  Ireland.     Their  form  is 
It  iiiililiii  lliis at  Khwter  Neuborg.    'J'hoir  destination Bcems  the  same, 
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though  the  dimensions  of  the  Irish  towers  arc  greatly  in  oxoess  of  niiy 
similar  monuments  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe.' 

In  the  town  of  Nuremberg  are  several  hoiieea   presenting  very 
elegant  specimens  of  art  in  their  details,  though  few  that  now  at  least 


m.  Btj  window  froiD  St.  SetsLd.  Nunmbcig. 

afford  esamplcB  of  complete  doetgue  worthy  of  attention.     Tlio  two 
parsonages  or  residences  attached  to  the  churchcB  of  St.  Sebald  and 

'  Mr.  Hodder  Westropp  was,  I  believe,  I  tlic  moat  plBiisiltlo  Bii^gtvtion  yet  made, 

the  flnt  to  Buggeal  IhU  idcutitj  of  Iho  tbough  far  from  lufcting  the  wLuIu  ilifli- 

Honnd  Towers  with   these   "  FnnalB,"  or  culty. 
Lanterned  dee  Mortes.     It  stcnie  to  Ik'  I 
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St.  ljiwr.tK.-o  un-  aiiiong  tht  Ixst.  Ite  lay  «in.low  (Woo(lt;ut  No.  5:j]  i 
Imiii  111..  f«(;n.l4.  „f  tht-  former  is  as  pIcuBing  a  fwituro  as  is  to  be  foxuiil 
"f  it«  uliuw  ill  any  jwrt  of  Germanr. 

A  itiuri)  ciiarattvristie  epefimt-n.  h.jwt-vfr,  is  to  bu  aoeii  at  Bi-uck  <iii 
Styria.  wh<TP  th.-n-  litill  csisU  ii  laryc  house,  tho  frunt  of 


liio  Mm 


V  .'till 

which  ix  oriiaiiitnted  with  a 
vcrau-Iah  in  itpvt'ral  Iwjb,  (.ik> 
of  which  in  roi>rcHL-iited  iii 
tht!  imiicxi'il  woodtut  Ni>. 
.■i;i2.  It  in  in  tw()  utoruys, 
till'  iiJUitT  I'uiitaininj^  twic-u 
the  iiiimLfi'  of  ojicuiiigH  of 
111.-  luwfr.  Tlio  whole  .leaigii 
i«  siuKiilaily  elegant,  hiil 
IftnivH  tlie  luteiiess  of  the 
.late  (1505)  ill  every  .lotail ; 
iiiL.I,  more  than  thiH,  exhibits 
tluwc  iieeiiliarly  Gerinaii  fea- 
tures which  arc  ho  chai-ae- 
teristic  of  tlic  later  tiethie  in 
that  country.  In  tlie  h.wer 
st^iroy,  fur  instaniv.  the  .ex- 
arch iimteiid  of  l-eiiij;  fille.1 
HI'  witli  a  thtMiiitive  piece  .if 
(MiiHtniclion,  is  ma.le  circular 
by  11  i>liiiii  j.iciv  »f  Ktouc, 
which  ciiiui.lctcH  the  cou- 
stnictiun  but  violiitcs  tlic  ilc- 
eoi'utioii.  Above  tluH  we  hiive 
KM.       Tav"!''''!  ii<"i-'i<<  iinivk-aui-Mur.  a  liilustraile   in  Ktoiie,   imi- 

tating WO.M.I  in  a  niauuer  tho 
lirrmiiiiM  w.'i-.'  s.>  fnml  of,  hut  which  ix  certainly  wr.mg  iu  [iriucijile  as 
it  m  ill  titnl.';  but.  uiilwithxtaniling  tliceo  tlcfuctN,  we  eaijii.it  but  regret 
thai  iimii- i-xuni|iliH .if  the  wiiiie  elasa  have  not  come  ilown  ta our  time. 
It  iiH  Iru.'  Iliiil  ill  all  ctniiitrieM  tho  H[>ecimeiiii  of  domcHtie  art  arc, 
fnim  iilivioiiH  ciiiiHcN,  mon^  liable  to  alteration  ami  destruction  than 
wiirkn  tiTa  iinii'.'  ni.itiuimnital  claKH.  Making  every  ullowuuee  for  this, 
(ici'iiiaiiy  Hlill  Nit'iiiH  imm'  iletieieiit  than  lis  ncigbliuuriiig  countrini  in 
il.iiiicHli.'  iir.'liilei'tiiri'  in  the  {luiiited  style,  and  one  can  hardly  etK'a[>c 
III),  .•.invicli.in  Ihal  tlnN  form  was  never  thoroughly  ».lopted  b)' the 
]H..i|i|o  .if  tliiH  eiiiintry,  ami  that  it  therefore,  never  having  had  much 
liiil.t  on  lli.'ir  f.i'lingH  .ir  taHle,  HiitX  out  early,  leaving  only  Home 
wiin.|i>rfiil  H|H«'imrnH  .if  maKonic  Kkilt  in  the  more  monumental 
liiiililiiiKM.  '">'  ^'''^^'  '"^'  <'vi<h'Ui-«'K  of  tiiio  art  or  of  Kuunil  knowknlgt^ 
^^^i'ti...  (....■  |.ri...'irl.H  ..faivhilectural  effwt. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NORTHERN    GERMANY. 
BRICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTENTS. 

Churches  at  Liibeck  —  iu  Brandenburg  —  in  Ermenhind  —  Castle  at  Marienburg  — 

T(»wn-hall  at  Brunswick. 

Aix)NO  tlio  whole  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  extends  a  vast 
series  of  sandy  plains,  now  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  with  Hanover  and  Mecklenburg  and  the  duchies  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick.  This  district  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
cultivated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contained  several  cities  of 
great  commercial  and  political  importance,  which  still  retain  many 
of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings. 

These  plains  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  any  stone  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  and  brick  has  alone  been  employed  in  the  erection 
not  only  of  their  houses  but  of  their  churches  and  most  monumental 
buildings.  This  circumstance  has  induced  such  a  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  architecture  as  to  justify  the  North  of  Geimany  being 
treated  as  a  sei)arate  province.  The  differences  which  are  apparent 
may  also  be  owing  to  some  extent  to  ethnographic  differences  of 
race,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  luay  be  owing  to  this 
cause.  In  early  Christian  times  the  whole  province  wa«  inhabited  by 
the  Wends,  a  race  of  Sclavonic  stock ;  they  have  been  superseded  by 
the  Teutonic  races  and  their  language  has  disappeared,  but  their 
blood  must  still  remain,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  at  once 
account  to  an  ethnologist  for  the  absence  of  art.  A  Teutonic  race, 
based  on  a  Celtic  substratum,  would  have  wrought  beauty  out  of 
bricks,  and  the  constructive  difficulties  would  not  have  prevented 
the  development  of  the  art.  But  a  Teutonic  formation  overlying  a 
Sclavonic  base  is  about  as  unfortunate  a  combination  for  architectural 
development  as  can  well  be  conceived.  This,  added  to  the  deficiency 
of  appropriate  building  materials,  w^ill  more  than  suffice  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  we  meet  with  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  hands  of  a  refined  and  art-loving  people  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Italy,  brick  architecture  may  bo  made 
to  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  beauty.     Burnt  clay   may   be 
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inoulilcl  into  Hhitj[iCA  an  elegant,  and  as  artUtic,  an  can  Ixr  carvt'd  in 
»tinu! ;  anil  thu  variiniM  udours  which  it  itt  easy  to  impart  tu  liricks 
may  Iw  nnnil  to  funii  niottaics  of  tho  nioet  Ix-antifiil  jtattcrns ;  but  to 
carry  ont  nil  tliiH  with  Hiiccctw  ruqitircs  a  gonuinu  luve  of  art,  aD>l  an 
«n'!rj;y  in  thii  jiroxooiition  of  it.  which  will  not  oaaily  be  satittGtMl. 
Without  tliin  thu  fuoilitiujof  hriok  architM^turo  are  suuh  that  it  can 
In;  cxevntol  liy  the  eoiiiiiionuitt  workmen,  anil  in  hcut  done  in  the  leat^t 


lir.lnl,  LutfiHi,     (Frotn  Schltjwr  uid  TlKhbeln.  ■  DenkmlUc  Lubeck.') 
Beala  l«(i  ft.  to  1  Is. 


(trfUllfi  roriiiN,  While  this  in  tho  caeo,  it  reqnireB  a  very  strong 
CtMillMK  firr  itrt  til  inilnou  any  ono  to  bestow  thought  whore  it  is  uot- 
lii«o|«il,  Hill)  to  iiiM'rni|>t  (xinHtniction  to  soek  for  forms  of  beauty.  In 
tirlok  nrolilliiiiiiDi,  the  iHuit  walk  are  those  with  the  fewest  brealcB 
Hriil  |rriiJ«i<|.|onM,  no  that  if  relief  and  shadow  are  to  be  obtained,  they 
llllliit  It'  iwMcil  fur  t)i(ijr  own  nako;  and  more  than  this,  walls  may  bo 
Inilll.  Ml  iliirt  llml.  ihcy  iDitHt  always  appear  weak  as  compared  with 
Hbnic  WiiIIn,  mill  iti<|)lU  of  roliuf  booomos  almost  imiHwailile. 
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Another  defect  is,  that  a  brick  building  aliuoet  inevitably  BUggeeta 
a  plaster  finishing  internally ;  and  every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to 
repeat  by  casting  the  same  ornaments  over  and  over  again,  and  to 
apply  such  ornaments  anywhere  and  in  any  way  without  the  least 
reference  to  construction  or  propriety. 

All  these  temptations  may  of  course  be  avoided.  Thoy  were  so  at 
Qranada  by  the  Saracens,  who  loved  art  for  its  own  sake.  They  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  avoided  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  though  by 
a  people  far  less  cBSentially  art-loving  than  the  Moors.  But  it  will 
easily  bo  supposed  that  this  taste  and  jierceptiou  of  beauty  exerted 
very  little  influence  in  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe.  There  tbo 
public  buildings  wore  raised  hh 
cheaply  as  the  necessities  of 
construction  would  allow,  and 
ornaments  were  applied  only  to 
tlie  extent  abwJutely  requiBilc 
to  save  them  from  ineannesH. 
Thus  the  churches  represent 
in  size  the  wealth  and  jHipnla- 
tion  of  the  cities,  and  were 
built  in  the  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  their  erection ; 
but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in 
them  for  any  of  the  beauties 
of  the  stone  Gothic  buildings 
of  the  same  period. 

The  principal  group  of 
c-hurchcs  in  the  district  is  found 
at  Lubeck,  which  was  per- 
haps, in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
wealthiest  town  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  Dom  Kirche  or  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  533).  a  building  427  ft. 
long  over  all.  The  nave  is  120  ft.  wide  externally.  The  vaulls  of 
the  three  aisles  spring  from  the  same  height,  the  eontral  one  being 
70  ft.  high,  those  of  the  side-aisles  a  little  less.  This,  with  the  wide 
spacing  of  the  piers,  gives  a  poor  and  bare  look  to  the  interior.  The 
choir  is  better,  showing  a  certain  amount  of  variety  about  the  cliovot ; 
but  even  this  is  leaner  than  in  any  stone  building,  and  displays  all  the 
poverty  so  characteristic  of  tho  style. 

The  Maria  Kirche  is  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  its  class, 
though  not  so  large.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  and  is  built 
more  in   accordance   with   the   principles    of  Gothic  design.      The 
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central  aisle  is  130  ft.  high ;  the  side-aieles  only  half  as  much.  This 
allows  space  for  a  voiy  splendid  clerestory,  which,  if  filled  with 
stained  glass,  would  redeem  the  flatness  of  the  mouldings  and  tho 
general  poverty  of  the  architecture  of  the  interior. 

Tho  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  smaller  than  either  of  these,  though 
of  about  the  same  age  aa  that  last  mentioned,  and  of  as  good  a  design. 
Jt  possesses  the  somewhat  curious  peculiarity  of  having  a  double 
choir  one  above  the  other  like  that  of  St.  Gercon  at  Col<^ne  (Woodcut 


SctaUiHr  ind  TtKhbelD.) 


No.  50o),  but  more  complete  and  extensive  than  in  that  example, 
llie  whole  of  tho  lower  choir  is  vaulted  over,  and  a  second,  at  a  height 
of  20  ft.,  forma  an  upper  choir  over  its  whole  extent. 

There  are  several  smaller  churches  in  Lubeck,  none  of  which  show 
any  peculiarities  not  found  in  the  larger.  The  same  faults  which 
characterise  the  interior  of  these  chorchea  are  also  found  in  tho 
exterior.  The  Uaria  Eirche  (Woodcut  Ko.  535)  is  the  beat  of  them 
in  this  respect,  but  though  its  outline  is  good,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
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pleaaing  epectmen  of  architecture.  Ita  two  weatem  towers  are  of  the 
form  typical  in  Lubeck,  They  are  juet  400  English  ft.  in  height,  and 
with  these  dimensions  ought  to  be  imposing  objects,  but  thoy  certainly 
are  not  so,  being  in  fact  as  bad  specimens  as  could  be  of  Gothic  towers. 

As  usual  in  Oennatiy,  there  is  no  door  at  the  west  end  of  any  of  those 
churches,  and  the  principal  entrances  are  iu  all  cases  lateral ;  one  of 
those  attached  to  the  cathedral  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  piece 
of  slono  architecture,  but  it  is  the  only  one  apparently  that  is  at 
all  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  rood-screens  are  covered  with  carving,  and  the  taber- 
nacles, or  receptacles  for  the  holy  elements,  are,  as  in  most  parts  of 
Germany,  elaborately  ornamented.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  age 
and  of  the  same  style  as  those  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  527. 

Dantzic  possesses  several  large  churches  very  similar,  both  in  style 
and  arrangement,  to  those  of  Lubock.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
cathedral,  or  Marieu  Kirche,  commenced  in  ita  present  form  in  1343, 
and  completed  in  the  year  1 602.  It  is  31 6  feet  long  and  105  in  width, 
with  a  transept  extending  to  206  feet.  The 
whole  area  of  the  church  is  about  42.000  ft.,  so 
that  though  not  among  the  largest,  it  may  still 
be  considered  as  a  first-class  church  ;  and,  being 
of  a  good  ago,  it  is  as  efiectivo  in  design  as  any 
of  the  brick  churches  of  the  province.  It  has 
one  tower  at  the  west  end  230  ft.  in  height. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  in  part  older 
than  the  cathedral.haviug  been  founded  in  1 185, 
though  it  was  to  a  great  estent  rebuilt  at  a 
subsequent  period.  Its  dimensions  as  it  now 
stands  are  210  ft.  long,  and  120  ft.  wide  over 
all.  Neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  churches 
of  the  town  seem  to  have  any  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  design  or  construction  worthy  of  being 
alluded  to. 

The  town  of  Lunebcrg  retains  not  only  its 
public  buildings,  but  ita  street  architecture, 
nearly  as  left  from  the  Middle  Ages;  and  its 
quaint  gables  and  strange  towers  and  spires 
give  it  a  character  that  is  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting, but  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  its  architecture  that  is 
worthy  either  of  admiration  or  imitation. 

The  form  of  church  tower  found  there,  and  indeed  generally  in 
the  district,  is  a  modification  of  that  at  Padorbom  (Woodcut  No.  471), 
and  is  well  exemplified  by  that  in  the  Eoeblinger  Strasse  at  Hanover 
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W  •>yh:'c^  Xiv  .'■3$^     It  18  an  honest  and  pnrposo-liku  picco  of  archi- 
SMCorv.  :ai  axTtainly  withoat  any  pretensions  to  boauty  of  dcaign. 

FanatT  «a«t  in  Ermcoland,  as  Eastern  Prussia  used  to  be  called, 
VKK  aiv  manr  brici  buildings,  which  from  their  picturcsqiieness  and 
tbe  a|»|»F»>|>rialfiie88  of  their  form  half  disarm  the  critic.  Among  these, 
(itr  iusianct-,  such  a  chnroh  as  that  of  Frauenburg  (Woodcut  Ko.  537), 
wiih  its  ]ig;lit  graceful  spires  and  its  briek  tracery  in  its  gables,  is  an 
objivt.  if  not  of  grandeur,  at  least  of  considerable  beauty  in  itself,  and 


ill  lliis  iiiHtanoe  iH  groujiwi  with  so  many  others  as  to  form  a  more  pic- 
l.iin>N)|nii  oimbiiiiitioti  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on  the  shores  <jf 
Lb<t  IJaltit).  The  church  itsiilf  is  300  ft.  long  by  80  in  width,  and 
liiM  tlinx)  aisles  in  the  nave,  of  equal  height  but  unequal  width.  Its 
wiinl  ilofiiit  is  the  plainness  and  bulk  of  the  octagonal  piers  which 
HU|i|Kirt  the  vault. 

'I'liii  next  illuHtnitiim,of  the  church  at  Santoppen  (Woodcut  No,  u3R) 
U't'f  a  tyjHi  iiifinittdynioro  common  in  Enuenland.  In  Quast's  work' 
nniMPiiiodowin  eliurehi*  varying  only  slightly  from  this  in  desigo,  but 

'  'nnnViniilordorBftnkiinstin  Ermenlanil.'    Berlin. 
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in  many  the  wostcm  tower  is  more  like  a  manystoroyeil  warohmiBe 
than  a  bnilding  designed  either  for  ornament  or  any  chiiroh-like  use. 
Thoy  all,  however,  possess  some  character  and  charm  from  their 
novelty,  being  very  nnlike  anything  found  elsewhere. 


The  Marien  Church  at  Brandenburg  (Woodcut  No.  o39)exliibits  this 
style  carried  to  an  eicess  which  renders  it  almost  bizarre.  The  lower 
part  is  unobjectionable,  the  ornament  around  the  doors  and  under  the 
windows  being  appropriate  and  well  placed;  but  the  windows  themselves 
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more  space  had  been  wanted  for  addreasing  people  in  the  platz,  the 
omission  of  the  central  mullion  would  have  eu£Bced.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  ia  a  pictureBqne  and  appropriate  building,  more  so  than  any 
other  known  ont  of  the  Plandrian  province.  The  fountain,  too,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  cut,  is  a  plea^iing  specimen  of  its  class ;  a  little 
heavier  at  the  base  than  quite  compotts  with  the  style,  though  that  is 
a  fault  quito  on  the  right  side. 


As  the  examples  just  enumerated  are  types  of  the  best  buildings 
which  exist  in  the  province,  they  are  sufficient  to  characterise  the 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  unfortunately  to  show  how  little  real 
beauty  it  has  as  a  form  of  architecture.  As  many  of  the  towns  were 
populous  and  wealthy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  they  of  course  had 
large  and  commodious  churches ;  but,  as  happened  in  Holland,  they 
have  aa  little  artistic  merit  as  it  is  possible  that  a  church  should  have 
which  is  built  in  imitation  of  a  French  pointed -arched  cathedral,  and 
with  the  dimensions  which  these  churches  possess. 
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The  Baoic  is  true  of  their  civic  buildings:  some  arc  lai^  and 
richly  ornamented,  but  are  all  deficient  in  grace,  and  in  that  ex- 
quisite balance  between  construction  and  ornament — usefulness  com- 
bined witli  beauty— which  are  invariably  shown  in  tlie  buildings 
farther  umth. 
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No  oue  who  has  listened  to  all  that  was  said  and  wTitten  in  Germany 
before  the  late  war  about  "  Schleswig-Hol stein  Stamm  verwandt," 
can  very  well  doubt  that  when  he  passes  the  Eyder  going  northward, 
he  will  enter  on  a  new  architectural  province.  He  must,  however,  be 
singularly  deficient  in  ethnographical  knowledge  if  he  expects  to  find 
anything  either  original  or  beautiful  in  a  country  inhabited  by  races 
of  such  purely  Aryan  stock.  If  there  is  any  Finnish  or  Lap  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  Swedes  or  Danes  it  must  have  dried  up  very  early, 
for  no  trace  of  its  eflfect  can  be  detected  in  any  of  their  architectural 
utterances ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should  ascrilje  to  it  that  peculiar 
fondness  for  circular  forms  which  is  so  cliaracteristic  of  their  early 
churches,  and  which  may  have  been  derived  from  the  circular  mounds 
and  stone  circles  which  were  in  use  in  Sweden  till  the  end  of  the 
10th  century.  The  country  in  fact  was  only  converted  to  Christianity 
in  the  reign  of  Olaf — Skol  Konung — 1001  to  1026  ;  and  then,  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  was  too  poor  and  too  thinly  inhabited  to 
require  any  architectural  buildings,  and  when  these  came  to  be 
erected  the  dominant  race  w^as  one  that  never  showed  any  real 
sympathy  for  the  art  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Sweden. 

The  largest  and  most  important  monument  in  the  province  is  the 
Cathedral  of  ITpsala,  though  it  can  liardly  be  quoted  as  an  example 
of  Scandinavian  art;  for  when  the  Swedes,  in  the  end  of  the  13tli 
century  (1278),  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  worthy  of 
their  country,  they  employed  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Etienne 

H  2 
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Bonneuil,  to  fumiBli  them  with  a  design,  aud  to  superintend  its 
erection.  This  he  did  till  hie  death,  though  how  far  the  work 
was  advanced  at  that  time  thero  is  now  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
church  is  only  330  ft.  in  extreme  length  by  145  in  width,  with  two 
western  towers  and  tlie  principal  poriial  between  them.  The  whole 
ie  of  brick,  except  the  doorways  and  some  smaller  ornamental 
detailB.  The  building  was  in  progress  during  200  years,  and  after 
Bonnenil's  death  the  French  principles  of  detail  were  departed  &om; 
and,  in  addition  tu  this,  the  upper  parts  of  the  western  towers  were 
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rebuilt  during  the  last  ctntur^  and  other  disfigurements  have  taken 
])laci.  eo  that  tlip  building  would  hirdlj  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  visit 
farther   south  and  la  onlj  rtmarkablt.  here  from  the  meanness  of  its 

The  cburth  at  Lidkoping  (IJ()0-1500)  ranks  next  in  importauce 
to  that  of  Upsala  It  has  honevtr  no  western  towers  or  other 
omamenta  externally  and  internally  is  arranged  without  that 
knowledge  of  architectural  effect  which  alone  could  render  it 
interesting 

The  cathedral  at  Lund  is  both  older  and  better  than  either  of 
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these.  It  was  commenced  apparently  about  the  year  1080,  and 
considerably  advanced  in  1150,  and  the  erection  of  the  apso  must 
be  placed  between  these  two  dates.  It  is  the  only  unaltered  part 
of  the  church,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  German 
style  of  that  date.  I'he  little  gables  over  the  apsidal  gallery  seem 
part  of  the  original  design,  and  are  the  only  examples  of  the  class 
we  possess.  With  these  the  whole  makes  up  a  very  pleasing 
composition. 

There  are  other  churches  in  Sweden,  at  Westeroas,  Stregnas  and 
Abo,  all  large— viz.,  about  300  ft.  east  and  west  by  100  to  120  in 
width, — and  founded  in  the  12th  and  13fh  centuries;  but,  like  the 
nave  at  Lund,  they  have  Ijeeu  altered  and  improved  so  frequently 
during  the  last  600  years,  that  very  little  remains  of  the  original 
design  :  whatever  that  may  have  been,  in  their  present  state  they  are 
hardly  worthy  of  mention. 

Perhaps  tho  most  pleasing  objects  in  Sweden  ai-o  the  country 
churches,  with  their  tall  wooden  spires  and  detached  belfries.  If 
these  do  not  possess  much  architectural  beauty,  they  at  all  events  are 
real  purpoeelike  erections,  expressing  what  they  arc  intended  for  in 
the  simplest  manner,  and  with  their  accompaniments  always  making 
up  a  pleasing  group. 


The  Norwegians  are  more  fortunate  than  either  the  Danes  or 
Swedes  in  poMessing  at  Trondhjem  a  national  cathedral  of  ^reat 
beauty  and  interest,  even  in  its  present  ruined  state. 
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Its  history  is  easily  made  out  from  a  comparison  of  local  traditions 
with  the  style  of  the  building  itself.  Between  the  years  1016  and 
1030  St,  Olaf  built  a  church  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  St. 
Clement's  church,  the  detached  building  on  the  north,  shown  in  plan 
at  A  (Woodcut  No,  544).  He  was  buried  a  little  to  the  south  of  his 
own  church,  where  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  now  situated. 
Between  the  years  1036  and  1047, 
Alagnus  the  Good  raised  a  small 
wooden  chapel  over  St.  Olaf s  grave ; 
and  soon  afterwards  Harald  Haard- 
raade  built  a  stone  church,  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady,  immeiiiately  to  tho 
westward  of  this,  at  b.  This  group 
of  three  churches  stood  in  this  state 
during  the  troubled  period  that  en- 
sued. With  the  return  of  peace  in 
1160,  Archbishop  Eysteen  commenced 
the  great  transept  c  c  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Lady  Chapol,  and  pro- 
bably completed  it  about  the  year 
1183.  At  that  time  either  he  or  his 
successor  rebuilt  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  as  we  now  find  it.  During 
the  next  siity  or  seventy  years  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
cathedral  was  rebuilt,  the  tomb-honse 
or  shrine  being  joined  on  to  the  apse 
SM.      ruinofCiiih«iniiorTR«icinj™.  of  the   Lady   Church,    as    was    ex- 

plained in  speaking  of  the  origin 
of  the  French  chevet  (vol.  i.  p.  475).  In  1248  Archbishop  Sigurd  com- 
menced the  nave,  but  whether  it  was  ever  completed  or  not  is  by 
no  means  certain.  In  li)2S  the  church  was  damaged  by  fire,  and 
ve  l^een  after  this  accident  that  the  internal  range  of 
the  circular  part  was  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  our  earlier 


it  must  li 
colnmns  ii 
Edwards. 

Thus  c(>uiplet4)d,  the  church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Scandinavia. 
being  'HiO  ft.  long  internally ;  the  choir  64,  and  the  nave  84  ft.  wide. 
But  its  great  merit  lies  more  in  its  details  than  in  its  dimensions. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  with  which  the  billet-moulding  is 
used  in  the  great  transept.  Its  employment  here  is  so  vigorous  and 
GO  artistic,  that  it  might  almost  be  suspected  that  this  was  its  native 
place,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  some  wooden  architecture  usoal 
in  this  country  before  being  translated  into  stone. 

The  greatest  glory  of  tho  place  is  the  tomb-honae  at  the  east  end. 
Externally  this  presents  a  bold  style  of  architecture  resembling  the 
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early  English.'  Internally  it  is  a  dome  30  ft.  in  diameter,  supported 
on  a  range  of  columns  disposed  octagonally,  and  all  the  details 
correspond  with  those  of  the  best  period  of  decorated  architecture. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  544),  the  architect 
had  considerable  difficulty  with  all  these  rebuildings  to  bring  the  old 
and  new  parts  to  fit  well  together,  and  in  consequence  the  walls  are 
seldom  straight  or  parallel  with  one  another,  and,  what  is  most 
unusual,  the  choir  expands  towards  the  east.  This  is  not,  however, 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  blemish,  and  with  a  double  range 
of  columns  doi^-n  the  centre  would  hardly  be  perceived,  or  if  perceived, 
the  effect  would  be  rather  jil&iRiiig  than  otluTwiee. 


Had  the  western  front  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  anywhere  to  be  found,  not  only  from  its  extent 
(120  ft.),  but  also  from  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  details,  belonging 
to  the  very  best  period  of  art— about  the  year  IJOO.  In  design  and 
detail  it  resembles  very  much  the  Ireautiful  facade  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
Liie  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  now  in  a  very  niinous  state,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  view  (Woodcut  Xo.  545),  the  whole  is  so 
deformed  eitemally  by  modem  additions,  that  its  original  effect  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  details. 


'  Botb  in  design  tod  purpose  thU  cir-  '  tiatety  and  bnrial-place  for  the  uob- 
cnlar  pnrt  of  TroDdhjem  Cathedral  is  an  !  biflbops,  and  seems  to  hate  been  afler- 
emot  ooDOterpart  of  Beuket'a  Crown  at  wacds  incorporated  in  the  cathedral,  mors 
Canterbiuy.    That  was  erected  as  abep-  [  FrancoTum. 
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Denmark. 

The  moflt  interesting  churcli  in  Denmark  is  that  at  SoesHlde,  in 

Jutland,  which  is  now  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  and  the  principal 

cathedral  of  the  country.     The  original  church  was  founded  in  the 

year  1081,  and  was  then  apparently  circular,  and  of  the  same  dimen- 


sions as  the  east  end  of  the  present  edifice.  This  latter  was  oom- 
inenced  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  completed  as  we  now  see  it  till  towards  the  end  of  the  13th. 
The  oast  end  is  probably  one-half  of  the  old  round  church  rebuilt,  the 
required  enlargement  of  space  having  been  obtained  by  a  considerable 
extension  of  length  towards  the  west. 

Its  general  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  547), 
are  265  ft.  long  by  75  in  breadth  internally.  The  whole  area  is  only 
about  24,000  ft.,  aud  consequently  not  more  than  half  that  of  most 
English  cathedrals. 

From  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  546),  it  appears  simple  and 
elegant  in  its  design,  and  contains  the  germ  of  much  that  is  found 
afterwaids  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  in  the 
lUige  of  small  gables  along  the  side  of  the  aisles,  marking  externally 
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eadi  bay  of  the  nave.'     This  armngemont  is  almost  universal  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  France  or  England. 

At  AarhwiB  is  a  somewhat  similar  church,  commenced  about  the 
jrear  1200,  but  rather  larger,  being  300  ft,  in  length  by  80  in  breadth. 
In  its  present  state,  however,  it  is  only  a  verj'  ugly  and  uninteresting 
brick  building  in  au  indifferent  state  of  repair.  The  Frue  Kirche,  in 
the  same  town,  is  a  far  more  pleasing  specimen  of  art,  and  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  style  prevalent  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
from  which  province  the  design  is  evidently  borrowed.  Like  every 
Hpecimou  of  honest  art,  it  ie  pleasing;  but  neither  its  form  nor 
arrangement  will  bear  any  very  close  analysis. 


The  cathedral  at  Ribe,  on  the  northern  limits  of  Schlcswig,  has  an 
apse  something  like  that  of  Lund  Cathedral,  but  of  slightly  more 
modem  date,  and  wanting  the  gallery  under  the  roof.  Still  it  is  only 
a  bad  copy  in  brick  of  what  is  so  freqiiontly  found  on  the  Rhine  in 

Sometimes,  however,  we  do  get  a  touch  of  originality  even  in  this 
province,  as  in  the  church  of  Kallundborg  (Woodcut  No.  549),  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  one  square  tower  in  the  centre,  and  four 
octagonal  towers,  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  arms  of  the  cross 
transept.  Was  it  a  caprice?  or  is  it  borrowed  from  any  other  form? 
Except  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 

'  The  plan  and  elevatiOD  are  tuben  from  a  deacrlptton  of  the  church  by  Steen  Friis, 
publiihed  at  Copenbageu.  1S51.    In  both  cuts  the  modern  adilitions  are  omitted. 
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any  Buct  type,  and  even  then  the  likeness  is  very  remote.  A  larger 
ootagon  in  tlie  centre,  with  four  square  towers  around  it,  must  have 
been  a.  happier  arrangement,  and,  if  properly  subordinated,  have 
formed  a  picturesque  group.  In  this  example  the  church  itself  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  towers  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 


(From  Marryol'x '  JulLind  iDd  the  Duoiidi  Ilk*.') 


"V 


Gothland. 

The  island  of  Gothland,  though  politically  attached  to  Sweden, 
deecrves  to  lie  frentcd  an  a  little  province  of  its  own  in  an  architectural 
view,  inasmuch  as  it  iwsscsses  a  group  of  churches  within  its  limits 
as  interesting  as  any  in  the  North  of  Europe;  and  peculiar,  if  not 
exceptional  in  design.  Their  existence  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
during  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  a  great  portion  of  the  Eastern 
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trade  which  had  previoudy  been  carried  on  through  Egj-pt  or  Con- 
Btantinople  was  diverted  to  a  northern  line  of  communication,  owing 
principally  to  tho  disturbed  etato  of  the  Eaat,  which  preceded  and 
in  fact  gave  riao  to  the  Crusades.  At  tliis  timo  a  very  considerable 
trade  passed  through  liussia,  and  centered  in  Novogorod.  From  that 
place  it  passed  down  the  Baltic  to  Gotliland,  wliich  was  chosen 
apparently  for  tho  security  of  its  island  position,  and  its  capital, 
Wisby,  became  -the  great  emporium  of  the  West.  After  two  centuries 
of  prosperity,  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  rise  of  tho  HanBcatic 


towns  on  the  mainland,  and  a  final  blow  was  struck  by  Valdemar  of 
Denmark,  who  took  tho  town  by  storm  in  1361.  Since  then  it  haa 
gradually  become  depopulated.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  no 
additional  accommodation  being  required,  the  old  churches  have 
remained  unaltered ;  still  they  have  not  been  pulled  down  nor  their 
materials  used  for  secular  purposes.  Even  now  Wisby,  the  capital,  is 
said  to  retain  eighteen  churches  belonging  to  the  period  of  its 
prosperity;  the  whole  island  containing  twice  or  three  times  that 
number. 

The  cathedral  was  originally  founded  about  the  year  IIOO,  burnt 
down  in  1175,  and  rebuilt  as  we  now  find  it  about  1223.    Like  all  the 
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others  it  is  small,  being  only  180  ft.  long  by  80  in  width.  It  is 
the  only  church  now  used  for  divine  service,  the  remainder  being  in 
rains. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  charches  in  Wisby  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Anders,  founded  originally,  it  is  said,  in  1046.  It  is  one  of  those 
doable  or  two-storeyed  churohes  so  common  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, but  which  in  this  instance  displays  peculiarities  not  found 
elsewhere. 


The  na^e  is  an  octagon  about  52  ft.  east  and  west.  A  square  space 
in  the  centre  is  bounded  by  fonr  stout  pillars,  between  which  the  vault 
of  the  lower  storey  is  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  into  the 
upper  storey.  Four  pillars  of  slender  design  support  the  vault  of 
the  upper  church,  and  the  whole,  with  the  roof,  rises  to  about  100  ft. 
To  the  eastward  is  a  choir,  estemally  a  rectangle,  32  ft.  by  26,  but 
intomally  semicircular  at  the  eastom  end. 

The  church  most  like  this  in  Germany  is  perhaps  that  at  Schwarts 
Rheindorf  (Woodcuts  Nos.  483  and  484).  It  also  resembles  the  chapel 
at  Landsherg  (Woodcut  No.  485) ;  but  the  most  extended  and  indeed 
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the  typical  oxaniplc  of  a  church  of  this  claea  is  St.  Goreon's  at  Cologne 
(Woodcuts  Xoa.  505  and  506). 

'I'he  churches  of  St,  Lawrence  and  St.  Drothens  hoth  belong  pro- 
bably to  the  11th  century.  That  of  St.  Nicholas  must  be  as  late  as 
tho  13th,  probably  the  end  of  it,  and  the  others  range  between  these 
two  dates,  forming  in  themBelves  wliat  is  rarely  met  with— a  conipluto 
and  unaltered  series  of  csainplcs  of  the  utyle. 

The  moat  striking  |>eculiarity  of  the  Gothlaiid  churches  is  the  con- 
stant appearance  of  the  pointed  arch  at  a  date  oiirlitT  than  wu  find  it 
aa  a  decorative  feature  in 
other  parta  of  Europe.  It 
may  be,  however,  tliat  tlio 
iiuitances  where  itis  found 
are  additions  or  nltera- 
tious  of  a  later  date;  but 
the  evidence  is  at  least 
strong  enough  to  merit 
nioet  careful  examination. 
It  IB  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  in  a  city 
where  coins  of  the  Chulifs 
are  constantly  found,  the 
pointed  arch  may  have 
been  introduced  from  the 
East  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  CruaadeB,  which 
seem  to  have  Buggeated  its 
employment  in  France. 

The  earliest  church 
known  to  exist  in  Goth- 
land, still  bearing  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  Sten- 
kyrka,  was  erected  1032. 
The  great  building  epoch 
of  the  island  is  comprised 
in  the  100  years  that  sue 
we  find  such  examples  as 
551)  confidently  dated  as 
Gerum  church  (Woodcut  N' 
ever  their  date,  they 
worthy  of  being  quoted,  if  for  that  reason  alone. 

Even  if  wo  hesitate  to  admit  the  antiquity  of  these  examples,  it 


led  that  event.'  Yet  during  tliis  [wriod 
a  Portal  of  Sandeo  church  fWoodcut  No. 
longing  to  tho  year  10J8.  or  the  one  from 
.  652)  dated  eight  years  earlier  !  What- 
BiuguUrly  elegant  spccimeuB  of  the  art,  and 
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HeciiiB  difficult  to  lefuso  the  eMdence  of  suck  an  interior  as  that  of 
Folu  Clmrcli  {UooiVut  No  5j^}  Ihere  is  nothing  m  the  character 
of  the  pillars  to  rtmlcr  doiihtful  their  btloii^ing  to  the  jear  1096  to 
which  the}  are  Ohbigned  The\  inn\  te  taller  tlian  similar  examples 
wohII  lie  111  onr  toiiutry     but  wc  are  now  treating  of  a  country  where 


wood  was  a  more  common  bnilding  material  than  Htone,  and  where  con' 
seqnently  slenderer  forms  might  bo  cxpectetl.  There  seems  as  little 
leaeoti  to  doubt  that  Iho  ixiititcd  arches  which  they  sujiport  are  part 
of  the  original  design.  If  these  examples  should  prove  really  to  be  of 
the  date  assigned  to  them,  we  must  remodel  our  chronology  of  the 
pointed  arch  in  Europe  to  a  considerable  extfiLt.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  it  would  bo  important  that  they  should  be  investigated  with 
more  care  than  has  liitherto  been  bestowed  u|)oii  them,  and  by  some 
thmxiughly  competent  arehwologist. 
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Another  peculiarity  seems  to  be  that  the  Gothland  churches  are  all 
Bmall  buildings,  like  the  Greek  churches.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  metropolitaD  basilica,  or  oiiy  great  conventual  establish- 
ment, but  an  immense  number  of  detached  cells  and  chapels  scattered 
in  groups  all  over  the  island,  with  very  fow  that  could  contain  a  con- 
gregation of  any  extent.  Till,  however,  they  are  investigated  with 
care,  and  drawn,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  arose  from  any 
affinity  to  the  Greek  Church,  or  from  some  local  ijcculiarity  which  we 
do  not  now  understand. 


liouxD  Churches. 

To  the  archffiolugist  the  Round  Churches  furm  the  most  interesting; 
group  in  the  Scandinavian  pro\'iiicc,  though  to  the  architect  they  can 


hardly  he  deemed  of  much  jjuportaiice,  Tlicy  are,  li<)wever,  so  remark- 
able that  many  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  their  pocu- 
lianties.  The  most  general  opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  the  circular  form 
was  adopted  for  defensive  purposes,  'i'he  {wsition  of  their  apses, 
however,  their  large  windows  near  the  ground,  and  the  unprotected 
position  of  their  doors  ns  originally  constnictcd,  all  militate  against 
this  idea ;  besides  that  a  square  form  was  as  easily  defensible,  in  the 
^c  when  they  were  erected,  as  a  circular  one. 

A  more  probable  suggestion  is  that  the  people  when  first  convertod 
1«  Christianity  clung  to  the  circular  form,  as  the  sacred  one  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  in  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 
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Snoli,  for  instanoe,  w«re  the  tliree  moandfi  said  to  cover  the  remains  of 
Woden,  Thor,  and  Freya,  which  were  worshipped  at  Gamla  Upsala, 
down  to  the  conversion  of  the  country  in  the  11th  century. 

The  probability  seoms  to  be  that  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 


ay    SKtloniud  Ground-plui  ofRnand  Churcb.  ThuniRer.    (From  MirryM'B '  Juttoixl 
uid  tbc  Dinigh  h^) 

those  circles  of  stones — half  tomb,  half  temple^which  are  known  as 
spread  over  this  country  from  Stonehenge  to  Stonnis,  and  which  are 
Miully  oominon  throughout  tho  Scandinavian  province. 

It  probably  also  was  the  case  that  the  circular  form  of  cbnrch  was 
^ftndi  more  oommon  in  Northern  Europe  in  the  early  ixiuturies  of  the 
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Christian  faith  than  afterwards.  In  tho  richer  and  more  populouB 
South  they  wore  superseded,  as  has  above  been  pointed  out,  by  basilicas 
of  more  extended  dimenBioos,  into  which  they  were  frequently  absorbed. 
In  the  poorer  North  they  have  Buffioed  for  the  scant  population  and 
remained  unchanged. 

Mr.  Marryat  enumerates  eight  examples  in  Denmark,'  and  there 
are  at  least  aa  many,  if  not  more,  in  Sweden,  All  are  of  tho  Teutonic 
type — naves  with  small  apses — as  contradiatinguishod  from  the  French 
or  Celtic  form,  where  the  circular  part  became  the  choir  to  which  the 
nave  was  added  afterwards. 


That  at  Thorsager,  in  Jntlaiiil,  thouj;h  not  one  of  tho  oldest,  may 
bo  taken  aa  n  type  of  its  cIhsh,  and  its  arrangement  and  ajipeiirancc 
will  be  understoixl  froni  tho  anncscil  ]ilan,  section,  and  view  (Wuodcuts 
N(«.  554  and  555),  Tho  building  is  not  largo;  the  dianioter  of  the 
circle  internally  bfing  only  40  ft,,  and  Ihc  floor  onciimbercd  hy  four 
great  pillars;  the  total  length  ovor  all  in  tiO  ft.  Originally  it  seems 
to  have  been  intended  as  a,  two-storeyc<l  church,  tho  vault  Ixiing 
omitted  over  the  central  compartment,  as  was  the  cano  in  tho  Holy 
Anders  Church  at  Wisby  (Woodcut  No.  5.iO).  This  ciivunistanco 
would  account  for  its  peculiarities  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
theory  that  it  was  fortified,  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  its  general 

'  Two  in  Zealand— Storeheii in ge  iin<l  |  four  in  Bnmholm— Oatcr  liOiB,  Nyteni, 
Biemede ;  one  in  Funen  -  Homfi,  nt  Fna-    Ols,  and  Ny.— Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
harg:  one  in  Jutland— ThoraaiJcT:  nnd  I 

VOL.  ri.  I 
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ordinance.  The  whole  deeign  is  certAinly  pleasing  and  pictnreeqne, 
thongh  thcro  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  the  way  the  various  part«  arc 
fitted  together. 


W.  FluofllicbT'.lian^-    (From  MuTfU's '  Oh  Ym  In  Swtdrn.') 

The  Bc/nnd  Church  at  Oster  Lare,  in  Bomholm  (Woodcat  Xa  556), 
m  of  ezaxrtly  the  same  type  as  that  at  Thorsager,  bnt  older,  aad  having 
■Mm  tJie  appearance  of  lieing  fortified  than  the  other:  theni  being 
•  nng*  "f  amall  ojienings  immediately  ander  the  roof.     These,  how- 
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evor,  are  singularly  ill-suited  for  defensive  porpoeeB— as  war  was 
nnderatood  when  the  church  was  built — and  look  much  more  like  the 
rudiments  of  an  apsidal  gallery,  as  seen  at  Lund,  and  so  commonly 
introduced  on  the  Bhine  shortly  after  this  period. 

In  Gothland  there  are  several  esamples  of  round  churclioe,  the  most 
typical  being  that  at  Hagby  (Woodcut  No.  557)  ;  though  it  is  not  sp 
picturesque  as  the  two  last  quoted,  it  differs  in  reality  very  little  from 


thera,  showing  a  permanence  and  consistency  of  typo  throughout  the 
whole  province  where  they  arc  found ;  the  only  changes  being  such 
as  arise  from  its  being  more  modem,  and  the  four  pillars  being  omitted 
from  the  interior.  So  slight  indeed  are  the  differences  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  point  them  out,  more  especially  as  they  are  not  in 
themselves  objects  of  much  beauty ;  nor  were  they  afterwards  deve- 
loped in  the  country  where  they  aro  found  into  forms  possessing  much 
architectural  significance. 
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So  great  a  favourite  wa«  this  form,  however,  tliat  it  clung  to  the 
Koil  long  after  its  meaning  was  lost,  and  we  find  it  stretched  into  a 
tall  octagonal  spire  in  Laderbro  Church,  but  still  serving  as  a  nave 
to  a  small  choir,  the  foundation  of  which  is  said  to  date  as  far  back 
as  1086.  The  octagon  as  we  now  see  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  13th 
or  14th  century.  Something  of  the  same  feeling  may  have  led  to 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  Kallundborg  Church  (Woodcut  No.  549). 
There  four  octagonal  naves  lead  to  as  many  choirs  joined  together 
in  the  centre.  If  we  had  more  knowledge,  perhaps  we  could  trace 
the  affiliation  of  all  these  forms,  and  complete  a  little  genealogy  of 
the  race. 

Wooden  Churches. 

Curious  as  these  circular  edifices  certainly  are,  there  is  a  group  of 
wooden  churches  still  existing  in  Norway  which  are  as  j>eculiar  to  the 
province  and  as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  at  least,  if  not  to  the 
architect,  as  anything  found  within  its  limits.  Tliey  are  not  large, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  constructed,  they  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  years  not 
many  probably  A^-ill  remain  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  such  accounts 
as  we  have,  they  were  at  one  time  numerous,  and  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  the  usual  and  common  form  of  church  in  that  countrv\  Every- 
where  we  read  of  the  wooden  churches  of  Saxon  and  Norman  times  in 
our  countr}',  and  of  the  contemporary  jieriods  on  the  Continent ;  but 

these  have  almost  all  been  either  destroy eil 
by  fire  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
more  solid  and  durable  erections.  That 
at  Little  Greenstead  in  Essex  is  almost 
the  only  specimen  now  remaining  in  this 
country. 

The  largest  of  those  now  to  be  found  in 
"^    Noi-way  is  that  of  Hitterdal.     It  is  84  ft. 
^    long  by  57  across.     Its  plan  is  that  iisual 
•     I    in  churches  of  the  age,  except  that  it  has  a 
f~"^    gallery  all  round  on  the  outside.     Its  ex- 
ternal ap]M>arance  (Wootlcut   No.   5(51)   is 
very  remarkable,  and  very  unlike  anything 
in  stone  architecture.      It  is  more  like  a 
C^hinese  pag(Kla,  or  some  strange  creation 
of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  than  the  sober 
production  of  the  same  jx>ople  who  built 
thii  U>ld  and  massive  round  Gothic  wlificcs  of  the  same  age. 

Another  of  these  churches,  that  at  Burgund,  is  smaller,  but  even 
mare  fantastic  in  its  design,  and  with  strange  car\*wl  pinnacles  at  its 
gien,  which  give  it  a  very  Chinese  asi>ect. 


UJ 


10        Vi        X        4l^ 
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That  at  UnieB  ie  both  more  sober  and  better  than  either  of  these, 
but  much  smaller,  being  only  24  ft.  wide  by  05  ft.  from  east  to  west. 
As  may  bo  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  662),  it  still  retains  a 
good  deal  of  the  Kunic  carving  that  once  probably  adorned  all  the 
panels  of  the  oxt«rior,  as  well  as  tho  various  parts  of  tho  roof.  As 
these  decajed  they  eoem  to  have  been  replaced  by  plain  timbers,  whieh 
of  course  detract  very  much  from  tho  original  appearance. 


^Ji^L  ■^^" 


All  the  doorways  and  principal  openings  are  carved  with  tho  same 
elaborate  omamcDts,  representing  entwined  dragons  fighting  and 
biting  each  other,  intermixed  occasionally  with  foliage  and  figures. 

This  stylo  of  carving  is  found  on  crosses  and  tombstones,  not  only 
in  Scandinavia,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  only  known  to 
exist  in  its  original  form  on  wood  in  these  singular  churclios. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  age  of  these  curious  edifices,  for 
not  only  does  this  dragon-tracery  fix  them  to  tho  11th  or  12th  cen- 
tury, but  tho  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  general  character  of  tlie 
mouldings  exactly  correspond  with  the  details  of  our  own  Norman 
architecture,  so  far  as  tho  difference  of  materials  permits. 
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With  th«  circoLtr  cbnrcL^o.  xad  thijst  at  Wisbr,  these  wooden 
chari:hes  «;rtAiiily  a>i<l  a  cnrii'ios  and  m[«ii»ting  chapter  to  the  history 
of  Christian  ari::hitectar>.-  at  the  fAilv  [:eri*>d  to  which  they  Lclong,  aud 
art  well  drBersing  ni.,tv  ittenti-.n  UtaQ  they  have  re*«iTtd. 

W  k^n  -rnr  kn-twlcilg^  >>f  thr  ezamplefl  U  tnore  complete,  we  may 
perha[d  Ik  ahU  ti>  cm»  ii>m<e  onrioiu  anal>jgies  Erum  even  so  frail  a 
■tyl^  <>f  ar^LibrCtnit:  u  tut  -jf  wi>jiL  Sjntething  lery  like  tliese 
Norw-:-^iUi  •.-hif^Lr)-  Lt  f-inz^l  is.  t^'.'IU  parts  of  Biueia.  The  moeqiiee 
aibi -jtL^r  rni'.'.lrj^  •;t^;te'i  io.  t'ttthauoK  and  Thibet  of  the  Deodar 
j-iiiEW  ••!  *Pr  ':iiri:<u.Iy  lie  ct-iin-    The  cacKr  fonusan.'  found  in  China 


Mtd  Bumiah,  ant!  much  of  the  stone  architooture  of  thcBO  coimtripe  is 
tkvivnl  diivctly  frwm  such  a  wooden  arohitectuio  as  this.  It  may 
IMiriMW  wily  **'>  **>**  wherever  men  of  annate  race  striye  to  attaiu  a 
myva  wwlKloflniHl  objoct  with  the  same  matoriala,  they  arrive  incvit- 
«Uy  at  similar  n»»>!tB.  If  this  should  prove  to  bo  tho  case,  such  a 
ttuifimuity  I'f  stylo,  arising  without  intercommunication  among  people 
Ml  aiffiwntlv  situatotl,  would  be  quite  as  mirious  and  instructive  as  if 
wv  «>uW  tr«w»  tho  BU>ps  by  which  the  invention  was  carried  from  land 
tu  Iwid.  W>«1  "'"'••  s*""^  **"»*  *^®  similarity  was  produced  by  one 
•Uttiuii  'wl"l>ti"tl  >*  *""""  '"'"tl'*''''  "■^'''*  ^  research  has  hitherto 


II  n-ftlity  tho  c 
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BOOK  VI. 


CHAPTEll    I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


ENGLAND. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  during  the  Middle  Ages 
Architecture  was  practised  in  England  with  oven  greater  success  than 
among  any  of  the  contemporary  nations.  In  beauty  of  detail  and 
elegance  of  proportion  the  English  cathedrals  generally  surpass  their 
Continental  rivals.  It  is  only  in  dimensions  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion that  they  are  sometimes  inferior.  So  lovingly  did  the  people  of 
this  oountrj'  adhere  to  the  Art,  that  the  Gothic  forms  clung  to  the  soil 
long  after  they  liad  been  superseded  on  the  Continent  by  the  classical 
Renaissance ;  and  the  English  returned  to  their  old  love  long  before 
other  nations  had  got  over  their  contempt  for  the  rude  barbarism  of 
their  ancestors.  It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  Horace  Walpole 
conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  the  beauties  of  York  Minster  and 
Westminster  Abbey  in  a  lath-and-plaster  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
The  attempt,  as  we  now  know,  was  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  result 
on  the  Arts  of  the  country  most  important.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Gothic  villas,  Gothic  lodges,  and  Gothic  churches  have  been  the 
fashion— at  first  timidly,  and  wonderfully  misunderstood,  but  now 
the  rage,  and  with  an  almost  perfect  power  of  imitation.  The  result 
of  this  revived  feeling  for  Media3val  art  which  interests  us  most  in 
this  place  is,  that  every  Gothic  building  in  the  country  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  its  peculiarities  noticed.  All  the  more  im- 
portant examples  have  been  drawn  and  published,  their  dates  and 
histories  ascertained  as  far  as  p^smble,  and  the  whole  subject  rendered 
complete  and  intelligible.  The  baly  difficulty  that  remains  is,  that 
the  works  in  which  the  illustrations  of  English  art  are  contained  range 
over  70  or  80  years — the  early  ones  published  before  the  subject  was 
properly  understood  ;  and  that  they  are  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from 
the  most  ponderous  folios  to  the  most  diminutive  of  duodecimos. 
Their  number  too  is  legion,  and  they  therefore  often  go  over  the 
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Hamo  ground.  Tlie  one  book  that  now  seems  wanted  to  complete  the 
series  of  publications  on  the  subject  is  a  clear  and  concise,  but  com- 
plete, narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  style,  with  just  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  illustration  to  render  it  intelligible.  Two  volumes 
in  8vo.,  of  500  pages  each,  might  suffice  for  the  distillation  of  all  that 
is  contained  in  the  1001  volumes  above  alluded  to;  and  with  1000 
illustrations,  if  well  selected,  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  the  style 
might  be  rendered  sufficiently  clear.  But  less  would  certainly  not 
suffice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  bo  easily  understood  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  attempted  in  this  work.  With  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  requisite  space  available,  and  less  than  that  proportion 
of  illustration,  all  that  can  l)o  proposed  is  to  sketch  the  great  leading 
features  of  the  subject,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  practice  of  the 
English  architects  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  and  to 
point  out  the  differences  which  arose  l)etween  their  methods  and  ours, 
in  consequence  of  either  the  local  or  social  peculiarities  of  the  various 
nationalities. 

Tliis  compression  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  instance, 
since  any  one  may  with  very  little  trouble  master  the  main  features  of 
tlie  liistory  in  some  of  the  many  popular  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lislied  on  the  subject,  and  all  have  access  to  the  buildings  themselves. 
It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  these  are  far  better  and  truer  exponents 
of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  those  who  erected  them  than  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  written.  Unless  a  man  learns  to  read  the  lessons 
these  stone  books  so  vividly  conve}',  by  an  earnest  personal  investiga- 
tion of  tlie  monuments  themselves,  of  one  style  at  least,  he  will 
hardly  ever  be  able  to  understand  the  subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
such  a  study,  the  English  Mediajval  architecture  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  and  perfect.  Nowhere  else  can  all  the  gradations  of  change 
1)0  so  easily  traced ;  and  in  no  other  style  was  there  so  little  inter- 
ference from  extraneous  causes.  Throughout,  the  English  sought  only 
to  erect  the  building  then  most  suitable  to  its  destination,  with  the 
best  materials  available  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  result  is  therefore 
generally  more  satisfactory  and  more  harmonious  than  in  other 
cx>tintrie8  where  the  architects  were  more  tramelled  by  precedents,  or 
more  influenced  by  local  jwculiaritie^. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Years' 
duratiuD. 


Name 
of  style. 


Departure  of  ) 
Ronuiiis.    .  J 

Arthur .    .    .  { 

To  establish-  { 
ment  of  Hep-  V 
tarchy    .    .   ) 

To  Conquest 

William  I. . 
William  II. 
Henry  I.    . 
Stephen 
Henry  11.  . 

Henry  II.  . 
Richanl  I.  . 
John  .  . 
Henry  111. 


400 

480  to  I 
642 

700 


1066 
1087 
1100 
1135 
1154 

1175 
1189 
1199 
1216 


( 


Megalithic— 
300 /Stone  Rude  Mouu- 
I     ments. 

366  i  ^^^y  round-arched, 
(     or  Saxon  style. 

109  ]  Round-arched  style, 
s     Norman. 

Early  pointed  Lan- 
cet,   or     Flanta- 


Years' 
duration. 


97 


genet  style. 


Edward  1. 
Edward  II. 
Edward  111. 
Richard  II. 

Henry  IV. 
Henry  V. . 
Henry  VI. 
E.lward  IV. 
Edward  V. 
Richanl  111. 

Henry  VI 1. 
Henry  VI II. 
Edward  VI. 
Mary  *.    . 
Elizabeth  . 
To    .     .    . 


Name 
of  style.   . 

Perfected  pointed 
Decorated,  or 
Edwardian  style. 


I^tc   pointed    Per- 
pendicular, or, 
I.*aura«trian  style. 


Fan-vaulted  Tran- 
sitional, or  Tudor 
style. 


After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  various  tribes  that  in- 
habited the  island  were  left  so  feebly  organised,  and  so  unequally 
balanced,  that  they  could  find  no  better  occupation  for  their  time  than 
that  of  cutting  each  other's  throats  ;  in  which  they  were  afterwards 
so  ably  seconded  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  development  of  the  arts  of  peace  among  them.  They  were 
equal  to  the  erection  of  a  Stonehenge  or  an  Avebury  in  honour 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggles  against  their  foreign  invaders; 
but  beyond  this  their  architectural  aspirations  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  more  especially  after 
Alfred's  glorious  reign,  we  might  expect  something  better.  The 
country  was  then  converted  to  Christianity.  Churches  were  wanted  ; 
and  there  were  Italian  priests  to  be  found  who  could  tell  the  inha- 
bitants what  was  being  done  at  Kome  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
13ut  against  this  we  have  the  knowledge  that  the  dominant  race 
was  Saxon  or  Danish — Aryan  jmr  sang — and  art  had  consequently  no 
place  in  their  affections.  Their  churches  were  probably  small  and 
rude,  just  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and  no  more ;  and  designed,  like 
railway  stations,  to  last  only  till  increasing  accommodation  should 
compel  an  alteration.  Most  probably,  too,  the  greater  number  were 
built  of  wood ;  and  for  the  true  Saxon  style  we  ought  perhaps  to  look 
to  the  Norwegian  wooden  churches — described  in  the  last  book — as 
types  of  the  style,  rather  than  to  the  towers  erected,  probably,  as 
additions  to  the  original  wooden  churches.  Of  these  towers,  many 
still  remain  in  our  island  ;  but  in  almost  every  case  the  wooden  nave 
has  been  superseded  by  one  of  stone  and  generally  in  the  pointed-arched 
style  of  architecture. 

With  the  Norman  Conciuest  a  new  state  of  things  was  inaugurated. 
Great  tracts  of  country  and  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  conquered 
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raoes  escheated  to  the  Conqueror,  and  in  the  division  of  the  spoil  the 
cjlergy  seem  to  have  been  even  more  fortunate  than  the  laity.  But 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a 
French  hierarchy  vowed  to  celibacy  would  be  able  to  find  no  better 
way  of  employing  their  easily  acquired  wealth  than  in  the  display  of 
architectural  magnificence.  During  the  century  which  succeeded  the 
Conquest,  the  Saxon  cathedrals,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  nobler  buildings  designed  by  foreign  archi- 
tects, and  all  the  larger  abbey  churches  were  likewise  rebuilt.  All 
this  was  done  with  such  grandeur  of  conception,  and  so  just  an 
appreciation  of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  effect,  that  even 
now  the  Norman  nave,  in  spite  of  its  rudeness,  is  frequently  a  more 
impressive  specimen  of  art  than  the  more  polished  productions  of  the 
succeeding  centuries. 

The  impulse  once  so  nobly  given,  the  good  work  proceeded  steadily 
but  rapidly.  During  the  three  centuries  which  succeeded  the  Con- 
quest, all  the  artistic  intellect  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  concen- 
trated on  this  one  art.  Poetrj^  hardly  existed,  and  Painting  and 
Sculpture  were  only  employed  as  the  handmaids  of  architecture.  But 
year  by  year  new  and  improved  forms  of  construction  were  invented 
and  universally  adopted.  New  mouldings,  and  new  applications  of 
carvings  and  foliage  were  introduced ;  and  painting  on  opaque  sub- 
stances and  even  on  glass  was  can-ied  to  an  astonishing  degree  of  per- 
fection. All  this  was  done  without  borrowing  and  without  extraneous 
aid,  but  by  steadily  progressing  to  a  well-understood  object  with  a 
definite  aim.  It  is  true  that  occasionally,  as  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
we  detect  the  influence  of  French  arrangements ;  but  even  there  the 
design  is  carried  on  in  so  essentially  English  a  manner,  with  details  so 
purely  English,  as  to  make  us  feel  even  more  strongly  how  essentially 
native  the  stylo  had  become. 

The  Ethnic  combination,  which  led  to  the  marvellous  perfection  of 
Gothic  art  during  the  Edwardian  period,  was  as  fortunate  as  can  well 
be  conceived.  It  was  a  Celtic  liierarchy  and  aristocracy  steadied  by  a 
Saxon  people ;  with  the  substratum  of  an  earlier  Celtic  race,  held  in 
absolute  subjection  by  the  Saxons,  but  rising  again,  at  least  partially, 
to  the  surface,  under  the  Norman  domination.  It  was  something  like 
what  happened  in  Athens  when  a  Dorian  race  was  superimposed  on  one 
of  Felasgic  origin ;  and,  although  the  conditions  were  here  reversed, 
aad  the  field  far  more  limited,  the  result  was  still  most  successful. 
Within  the  limits  of  a  century,  the  French  had  jumped  from  the  ten- 
tative example  of  St.  Denis  (1144)  to  the  perfection  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  (1244).  Our  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  was  not  finished  till  a 
oentuiy  afterwards ;  but  while  the  French  hardly  ever  went  beyond 
their  great  13th  century  effort,  in  the  16th  century  we  were  building 
the  Bojal  Chapels  at  Windsor,  Westminster,  and  Cambridge. 
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The  French  wars  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses  seem  to  have  altered 
the  orignal  state  of  affairs  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  Norman 
nobility  were  decimated — almost,  indeed  destroyed — and  another 
stratum  of  society  came  gradually  to  the  surfiice,  but  this  time  cer- 
tainly not  Celtic.  On  the  walls  of  the  churches  of  the  Lancastrian 
period  we  read — faintly,  it  must  be  confessed — the  great  Saxon 
motto,  "  The  greatest  possible  amount  of  accommodation  at  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  money  and  thought."  During  this  period,  too, 
the  cathedral  and  conventual  hierarchies  wore  yielding  before  the 
development  of  the  parochial  system.  It  may  be  wrong  to  assert  that 
the  Beformation  began  as  early  as  1400,  but  it  is  true  that  the  seeds 
were  then  sown,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  the  explosion  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Some  very  grand  churches  were  no  doubt  erected 
during  the  Lancastrian  period,  and  some  beautiful  additions  made  to 
existing  edifices ;  but  they  were  hard  and  mechanical  as  compared 
with  that  which  preceded  them.  They  were  the  work  of  accomplished 
masons,  not  wrought  out  with  the  feelings  of  educated  gentlemen ; 
and,  though  we  may  admire,  we  cannot  quite  adore  even  the  best  and 
noblest  productions  of  their  age. 

Under  the  Tudors  the  style  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gorgeous  and  fascinating  than  the  three  Royal  Chapels, 
and  the  other  contemporary  fan-roofed  buildings ;  but  they  are  like 
the  fabled  dying  hues  of  the  dolphin — bright  and  brilliant,  but 
unnatural  and  fleeting.  It  was  the  last  spasmodic  effort  of  an 
expiring  style,  and  soon  passed  away. 

After  the  Reformation  was  complete  there  was  no  longer  any  want 
of  new  churches,  and  the  great  incentive  of  making  a  house  worthy 
of  the  service  of  God  was  taken  away ;  so  that  during  Elizabeth's 
reign  architecture  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  providing  new  and 
more  extensive  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  Spacious 
rooms,  well-lighted  galleries,  comfortable  chambers,  and  good  accom- 
modation for  servants  were  the  demands  of  the  time,  with  sufficient 
stateliness,  but  at  the  least  possible  outlay.  Comfort  and  economy 
are  the  inherent  antitheses  of  architectural  effect ;  and  then,  as  now, 
brought  the  art  down  from  its  exalted  pedestal  almost  to  the  level  of 
a  mere  useful  art.  But  the  Bodleian  Library  and  other  buildings  in 
our  Universities  show  that  the  art  lingered  even  in  the  1 7th  century, 
and  that  men  still  looked  upon  mullions  and  pinnacles  as  objects  on 
which  a  little  money  might  be  advantageously  spent.  But  it  was  no 
longer  the  old  art :  that  was  struck  down  on  the  battlefield  of  Towton 
in  1461,  only  to  be  partially  galvanised  into  life  at  Bosworth,  twenty- 
four  years  afterwards. 

Although  Gothic  architecture  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
Universities  and  in  remote  corners  of  the  land  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  practised  abroad,  it  must  not  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
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people  of  England  generally  regarded  it  with  admiration.  To  them 
it  was  the  symbol  of  a  superstition  from  whose  influence  they  gloried 
in  escaping,  or  the  emblem  of  a  feudal  tyranny  from  which  they  wore 
just  emerging  into  partial  freedom.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
struggle  was  hardly  over ;  the  wounds  of  the  combatants  were  still 
fresh  and  bleeding,  the  anger  of  the  contest  had  by  no  means  subsided, 
and  they  looked  with  hate  and  abhorrence  on  whatever  recalled  the 
stem  realities  of  the  past.  We  can  now  aflford  to  look  on  the  Middle 
Ages  with  far  diflferent  feelings ;  our  wounds  have  long  since  been 
healed,  and  hardly  a  scar  remains.  Time  has  thrown  its  veil  of  poetry 
over  what  was  then  a  mere  prosaic  matter  of  fact,  hiding  those 
features  which  were  once  so  repulsive,  and  softening  much  which  even 
now  it  is  impossible  to  forget.  They  shrunk  from  what  they  felt  as  a 
reality ;  we  cherish  it  because  it  has  faded  into  a  dream. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  prevalence  of  these  feelings,  we  should  not  bo 
surprised  that  so  soon  as  classical  art  was  presented  to  them  the  people 
rushed  to  it  with  avidity.  The  world  was  then  ringing  with  the  praise 
of  the  newly  disseminated  poetry  of  Virgil,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
and  the  glorious  narratives  of  Livy.  A  new  light  was  dawning,  and 
the  cry  arose  on  all  sides,  **  Away  with  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their 
superstition  and  their  tyranny.  Roman  greatness,  Koman  literature, 
and  Koman  art  are  to  regenerate  the  world ! "  We  are  now  convinced 
that  the  Classical  Kenaissance  was  not  successful ;  but  is  it  quite  clear 
that  a  Mediueval  revival  will  not  prove  even  a  greater  and  more 
disastrous  mistake  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  whole  range  of  artistic  history  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an}'  single  monograph  that  might  be  made  so  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  all  the  details  of  which  are  so  well  known,  as  that 
of  Mediasval  art  in  England.  We  know  its  birth  and  parentage ;  we 
can  follow  it  through  youth  to  the  bloom  of  manhood,  ^^'e  can  admire 
it  in  the  staid  maturity  of  its  power,  and  in  the  expiring  efforts  of  its 
failing  strength ;  and  we  know  the  cause  of  its  decay  and  death.  To 
those  who  are  able  to  grasp  it,  no  story  can  be  more  interesting ;  while 
to  those  who  desire  to  understand  what  architecture  really  is,  how  it 
oaxi  be  cultivated  so  as  to  insure  success,  and  by  what  agencies  it  is 
HUie  to  decay  and  finally  to  die,  no  subject  is  capable  of  being  more 
instructively  treated. 
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So  few  and  indistinct  are  tlio  traces  of  arcbitectural  art  in  England 
before  tlio  Norman  Conquest,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  moot  point 
among  antiquaries  whether  or  not  any  such  thing  existed  as  true 
Saxon  architecture.  The  question  may  now  Iw  considered  as  settled 
in  the  affirmative.     lu  hie  last  edi-  k 

tion,  Eickman  enumerates  twenty  .  * 

ehurclios  in  which    fragments  arc  ^ 

found  which  certainly  belong  to  the  * 

pro-Norman  period,  tliongh  no  com-  ,-  ,  % 

plete  example  can  bo  pointed  to  as  .-  % 

illustrating  the  style  then  prevalent.  s'  ^^ 

^inceKickman'sdeath ten  ortwelve 
more  specimenshave been  discovered. 
Generally  they  are  towers  or  crypt*, 
afi  St.  Winifred's  at  Ripon,  or  the 
pillars  of  a  chancel  arch,  as  at  Re- 
culver.  Sometimes  it  is  a  doorway, 
at  others  only  a  piece  of  rude  wall- 
ing. On  a  review  of  the  whole,  it 
is  evident  that  architecture  in 
England  was  certainly  ruder  and 
less  developed  than  that  on  the 
Continent  at  the  same  age,  and 
differed  from  it  in  one  curious  pecu 
liarity.  Both  were,  of  course,  based 
on  the  Eomau  art  whicli  preceded 
them;  hut  the  Saxon  in  its  oma- 
ui  en  tat  ion  showed  a  tendency  to 
wooden  forms  whicli  wo  do  not  find 
in  the  others.  In  Lycia,  in  India, 
and  Egypt,  we  are  able  to  trace  a  oss.  Tn^ei 
wooden  architecture  gradually  de- 
veloping itself  into  one  of  stone ;  Imt  here  wo  can  almost  certainly 
detect  a  stone  architecture  becoming  wooilen  from  the  two  materials 
being  constautlj- employed  in  juxtaposition,  the  moaner  Iwing  generally 
predominant. 


itlqnilie..') 
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Although  intorcfitiiig  to  EngliHh  antiquftriee,  the  Bpecimens  of 
Saxon  art  are  so  iusignifioant  oa  hardly  to  deserve  mnch  notice  iu  a 
uniTersal  history  of  the  art,  and  one  or  two  examples  will  auffioo  to 
■  explain  the  poculiarities  of  the  stylo.  The  tower  of  Earl's  Barton  in 
Northamptonshire  coutains  in  itself  more  undoubted  Saxon  character- 
istics than  any  other  spcciroen  yet  describol :  its  angles,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  56:i,  are  constructed  with  that  peculiar  form  of  quoin 
known  as  "  long  and  short,"  while  its  faces  are  ornamented  by  long 
pilaster-like  slips  connected  l>y  semicircnlar  arches,  or  more  frequently 
by  straight-lined  crnss-hracing  very  wooden  in  its  diameter.  The 
windows  (Woodcut  No.  564)  are 
formed  by  gouty  balusters,  looking 
very  mucli  as  if  they  were  of  wood 
turned  in  a  latho,  and  the  whole 
arrangements  benr  out  that  cha- 
racter. Even  more  characteristic  of 
the  stylo  than  this,  is  the  doorway 
under  the  tower  of  the  ehurch  at 
MonkwearmouthinDurham(\Vood- 
iM.  wiuih.ii^K«r.itarioii.  (FromBriunn.)  cutNo,565).  There seems Qo doubt 
hut  that  it  is  part  of  the  church 
which  Benedict  Biscop  erected  there  in  the  7th  century.  According  to 
tho  ohroniclos,  when  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  King  E<^frid 
to  found  a  monoBfory  there,  ho  went,  in  674,  to  Gaul  to  procure  masons 
who  could  erect  it  in  the  "Roman  manner,"  meaning  evidently 
thoTvby,  in  stono  instead  of  wood,  for  anything  more  unlike  Roman 
art  than  that  nan  hardly  l>e  imagined,  and,  as  ho  visited  Rome 
MOVonl  tiinoK,  lui  nDist  have  known  what  tho  art  really  was.  The 
iipiHir  part  of  tlio  pilhii-s  hero  is  evidently  copied  from  turned  jtosts  in 
wood,  and  except  tho  ai-ch  there  are  few  traces  of  Roman  influence 
in  tho  duNign.  The  twinod  soritents  with  birds'  beaks,  on  the  right 
tlooriNwt,  are,  iis  we  know  from  manuscripts  of  that  age,  singularly 
oliaraotoriHtic  of  the  style,  hut  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  elsewhere 
niigmvwl  iu  fltone  on  a  uhnrcli  door.  Though  quaint  and  interesting  to 
Uii)  aiitiigiiury,  it  inuiit  In;  eonfossed  there  is  neither  grace  nor  beauty 
ill  nny  fuatiini  of  tlw  stylo,  nor  an  approach  to  grandeur  of  dimensions 
ill  uiiy  tixaiiiplo  which  ban  Iteen  spared  to  the  prc*<cnt  day. 

Had  Wiy  great  convontual  chuicli  or  cathedral  survived  wo  might 
]Hirha[iH  Im  forw'd  to  inoilify  this  opinion ;  but  the  only  one  of  which 
wi'  know  anything  is  that  which  was  erected  at  Canterbury  by  Arch- 
lilHlliip  Oil"  ill  the  yearn  It40-S)60,  to  replace  tlie  older  church  of  St. 
Allittlxtiiio.'     Kvcn  this,  however,  we  only  know  from  tho  description 

'  Thl>  liw  '>t*n  n«tiiral,  ni  far  h  the  I  his '  AfcliiUvtnnl  H'ltUtrj  of  Cftntprbnry 
ill  ailnilt,  hy  rn>rewQr  WillU,  in  |  Oithcdtnl.'  published  in  ltJ45. 
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of  Edmer.  tho  aingor,  who  saw  it  before  it  was  doatroyed  by  fire  in 
1067.  Like  tho  Gerraao  churcbee  of  that  age,  it  seems  to  have  had 
two  apsea.  The  principal  one,  towards  the  east,  was  appropriated  to 
the  clergy ;  while  the  western  one  belonged  to  tho  laity,  or,  as  we 
should  now  say,  was  devoted  to  parochial  purposes. 

Its  walls  and  structure  probably  resembled  tho  nave  of  Mortior  on 
Der  (Woodcut  No  37ti)  or  the  Basse  Qiuvro  at  Beauvais  (Woodcut 
No.  374)— plain  piers  supporting  round  arches  below,  and  small 
circular-hoaded  windows  in  a  plain  wall  above. 


Outside  the  original  church  of  St.  Auguatino  to  the  eastward — at 
what  distance  wo  unfortunately  are  not  told — Outhbert,  the  second 
archbishop,  about  tho  year  750  erected  a  circular  church,  "  as  a  bap- 
tistery, and  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  tho  burying-place  of  future 
archbishops;"'  thus  combining  the  two  rites  in  a  ceremonial  church 
apart  from  tho  basilica,  exactly  as   was  done   in    Italy  during  tho 


'  'Qui    ecclcsinm    in   orienlali    parte  i  Jiidiciorum,  &c.  —  t-t  ArchiGpiscuporum 
majoria  eccleauc  eidem  petie   coutiguam    corpom   in   ell  scpclircutar.''  — '  Anfi;Ua 
in  bonoK)  Beati  Johannia  Baptistte  fabri-  I  Sacra,'  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 
cavit ;  ut  et  Baptisterin  et  exaniinatioDes 
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Bomanesque  age.  It  is  by  no  moans  improbablo  that  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  present  cathedral  known  as  Becket's  Crown  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  old  baptistery,  and  retains  its  dimensions ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  this,  so  completely  have  all  the  features  of  the  church 
been  altered  by  subsequent  rebuildings. 

From  what  we  know  of  Saxon  MSS.  and  other  indications,  it  would 
seem  that  painting  was  a  favourite  mode  of  decoration  among  the 
Saxons ;  and  if  so,  their  interiors  may  have  been  more  successful  as 
works  of  art  than  their  external  architecture  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  as  no  specimen  of  Saxon  painted  mural  decoration  has  come  down 
to  our  time,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  much  with  regard  to  this. 


^ 
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CHAPTER    III. 
ENGLISH  MEDI/E\  AL  AKCHITECTURE. 

An  entirely  new  slate  of  affairs  was  inaugurated  in  1()G6  l)y  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England.  A  now  aristoc^racy,  new  laws,  and 
a  new  language  infused  new  life  and  energy  into  every  department  of 
the  State,  and  an  age  of  unw^onted  aetivity  and  hrillianc-y  superseded 
the  lethargie  misrule  of  the  Saxon  period. 

In  nothing  was  this  more  manifestly  evident  than  in  architecture. 
Instead  of  a  clumsy,  timid,  half-wooden  style,  a  real  lithic  art  was 
introduced  and  adopted  at  once,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  not  known 
even  in  France  at  tliat  time.  Almost  all  our  great  catliedrals  were 
either  relmilt,  or  at  least  remodelled,  at  tliat  time,  and  great  monastic 
institutions  were  founded  all  over  the  c^^nintry,  demanding  churches 
and  Imildings  on  a  scale  undreamt-of  before  tliat  time.  The  impulse 
thus  given  lasted  for  nearly  five  centuries,  till  the  Saxon  element  in 
the  po])ulation  again  came  to  the  surface  at  tlie  Reformation  ;  Init 
during  that  long  period  it  continued  without  hreak  or  drawback,  and 
forms  a  style  complete  and  j)erfect  in  itself, —  imported,  it  is  true,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  taking  root  in  the  soil,  and  with  little  aid  from 
abroad  growing  into  a  thoroughly  vigorous  and  acclimatise<l  style. 
So  completely  is  this  the  case,  and  so  steady  and  uninterrupted  was 
its  progress,  that  it  is  imjiossible  to  separate  its  various  stages  one 
from  another,  but  it  is  ])roposed  to  treat  it  an  one  style  and  in  one 
chapter  in  the  following  jiages.  In  a  larger  work  it  might  b(^  ne(;(^s- 
sary  to  divide  it  into  parts,  but  within  our  limits  it  will  r;ertainly  be 
found  more  convenient,  as  it  certainly  is  more  logical,  to  treat  it  as 
a  wliole. 

Plans  of  Enuush  (\vTmj)nAL  CnuiiciiKS. 

The  most  remarkable  and  universal  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement 
of  English  churches,  when  compared  with  those  on  the  CWtinent,  is 
their  extraordinary  length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.  In  this 
respect  they  seem  to  stand  alone  when  compared  with  any  buildings 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ancients  affected  a  double 
scpiaie;  in  other  words,  their  temples  were  generally  twice  as  long  as 
they  were  broad.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  Continent,  this  propor- 
tion was  generally  doubled.  IVacticiilly  the  internal  width  was 
multiplied  by  4  for  the  length.  This  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the 
vor.  II.  »v 
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proportion  gonerally  aimed  at,  though  of  course  it  was  often  modi- 
fied by  oircumstanoes.  In  England  the  larger  churches  generally 
reached  the  proportion  of  6  times  their  width  for  their  length.  Most 
of  our  cathedrals  have  been  so  altered  and  modified  by  subsequent 
additions  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace  their  original  arrangements  ; 
but  Norwich  exists  in  plan  almost  exactly  as  originally  erected  (a.d. 


666. 


rian  of  Norwich  Gathedral.    ScMe  100  ft.  to  1  iu. 


1096-1135),  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  560).  The 
nave  to  the  west  of  the  intersection  is  more  than  4  times  its  width 
(70  X  295).  The  rectangular  part  of  the  choir  is  more  than  a  square, 
and  with  the  apse  and  its  aisle,  exclusive  of  the  chapels,  makes  alto- 
gether a  length  of  410  ft.  internally,  or  nearly  6  squares.  At  Peter- 
Ixmmgh  and  Ely  the  proportion  seems  to  have  Ixien  as  5  to  1  to  the 
oentie  of  the  apse ;  but  if  there  was  a  circumscribing  aisle  or  chapel. 
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the  longer  proportion  would  obtain.  At  Canterbury  and  Winchester, 
and  generally  in  the  south-eastern  cathedrals,  as  built  more  imme- 
diately under  Fi*ench  influence,  the  original  proportion  was  somewhat 
shorter ;  but  so  impressed  were  the  English  architects  with  the  feeling 
that  length  was  the  true  mode  of  giving 
effect,  that  eventually  the  two  cathedrals 
last  named  surpassed  it.  Canterbury 
(Woodcut  No.  06 7)  attained  an  internal 
length  of  51 8  ft.  while  the  width  of  the 
nave  is  only  72,  or  as  7  to  1.  At  Win- 
chester (Woodcut  No. 570)  these  dimen- 
sions are  525  and  82,  or  something  less 
than  7  to  1 ,  owing  to  the  greater  width 
of  the  nave. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  this  peculiarity 
of  English  plans.  It  arises  so  suddenly, 
however,  in  the  English  churches  of  the 
Norman  ago  that  it  must  have  pro- 
existed  in  those  of  the  Saxons ;  though 
why  they  should  have  adopted  it  is  by 
no  means  clear.  If  these  churches  had 
wooden  ro<^fs,  which  was  almost  certainly 
the  case,  their  naves  might  easily  have 
Ix'cn  wider,  and  it  can  hardly  have 
arisen  from  any  aesthetic  motive.  As 
we  now  judge  them,  these  early  naves 
were  badly  ]>roportioned  for  hearing  an 
address  from  the  bishop  or  prior,  and  as 
ill  adapted  for  a  multitude  to  see  what 
was  passing  at  the  altar  ;  but  for  pic- 
torial effect  they  surpass  everything 
erected  on  the  Continent,  unless  with 
greatly  increased  dimensions  of  height 
or  width.  Whether,  therefore,  it  were 
hit  upon  by  accident  or  by  design,  its 
beauty  was  immediately  appreciated, 
and  formed  the  governing  principle  in 
the  design  of  all  the  English  cathedrals. 
It  was   a   discovery  which  has   added 

more  to  the  sublimity  of  effect  which  characterises  most  of  our 
cathedrals  than  any  other  principle  introduced  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

All  the  cathedrals  above  enumerated,  indeed  most  of  those  which 
were  designed  by  Norman  prelates  during  the  first  half-century  after 
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lM;iii  of  Canterburj-  Cathedral. 
Scale  1 to  ft.  to  1  in. 
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the  Conquest,  were  erected  on  very  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  at 
Norwich.  Durham  (1095-1133)  was  the  first  to  show  any  marked 
deviation  from  the  type  ^  (Woodcut  No.  5(58).  1  ho  nave  and  choir 
Lecame  nearly  proportioned  to  one  another,  and  for  the  first  time  we 

see  a  distinct  determination  from 
the  first  that  the  building  should 
1x5  vaulted.  All  this  involved  an 
amount  of  design  and  cuntri  vance 
which  entirely  emancipated  us 
from  the  Continental  type,  and 
may  be  considered  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  English  style. 
In  addition  to  what  was  doing 
(it  Durham  there  prevailed  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  church- 

4^  ft 

building  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land during  the  whole  of  the 
12tli  century,  owing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  great  abbeys  whose 
gigantic  fossils  still  adorn  every 
main  valley  in  Yorkshire.  As 
this  part  of  the  country  was 
more  remote  from  foreign  influ- 
ence than  the  South,  tlie  style 
developed  itself  there  with  a 
vigour  and  originality  not  found 
elsewhere ;  but  its  effect  was 
appreciated,  and  when  Lincoln 
was  rebuilt,  alx)ut  the  year  1200, 
the  English  stylo  was  perfected 
in  all  essential  parts.  This  is 
even  more  remarkably  shown, 
however,  at  Salisbury,  com- 
menced in  1220  and  complet^xl 
in  1258. 

In  this  church  we  have  a 
plan  not  only  extremely  l»eau- 
tiful,  but  perfectly  original. 
There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  French  or  foreign  influence ;  everything 
is  the  result  of  the  native  elal)oration  during  the  previous  century 
and  a  half.  The  internal  dimensions,  according  to  Britton,  aix)  450  ft. 
by  78,  a  little  under  the  English  standard,   but   sufficiently  long 


668.    PUn  of  Durham  Cathedral.    (Frtim  BillingH.) 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


^  The  internal  dimensions  of  Durham 
CkllMdiml  aie  413-10   feet,  exclnsivo  of 


the  Gktliloo.     The  nuve  is  81  feet  wide, 
the  choir,  772.    ( Billings.) 
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for  effect.  The  apsidal  arrangement,  so  universal  in  Norman  cathe- 
drals, has  disappeared  never  to  return,  except  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(1245-1269),  and  in  some 
readjustments,  as  at  Tew- 
kesbury ;  and  the  square 
eastern  termination  may 
henceforth  be  considered 
as  established  in  this 
country  —  the  early  sym- 
bol of  that  independence 
which  eventually  led  to 
the  Keformation. 

Once  the  Salisbury  plan 
came  to  be  considered  the 
true  English  typo,  the  Nor- 
man cathedrals  were  gra- 
dually mcxlified  to  assimi- 
late their  arrangements  to 
it.  1'he  nave  and  tran- 
sept of  Winchester  were 
already  too  extensive  to 
admit  of  a  second  transept, 
but  the  choir  was  rebuilt 
on  the  new  model ;  and 
when  afterwards  the  nave 
was  remodelled  by  William 
of  Wykeham  it  became  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it 
continued  to  be  the  longest, 
of  English  cathedrals  (556 
feet,  over  all). 

About  the  same  time 
Ely  had  a  choir  and  pres- 
bytery added  to  it  in  lieu 

of  the  old  Norman  choir,  which  raised  it  to  the  very  first  rank 
among  English  churches;^  and  when,  in  1322,  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent the  old  Norman  tower  fell,  the    intersection  was  rebuilt  in  a 


569.     rian  of  &ilisbury  Cathedral.    Saxle  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


*  The  proper  effect  of  this  part  of  Kly 
Cathedral  has  been  seriously  marred  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  reredos.  In  itself 
a  fair  specimen  of  modern  Gothic,  it  is 
placed  so  far  from  the  choir  as  to  lose  its 
proper  effect.  It  is  painfully  dwarfed  by 
the  large  plain  area  in  front  of  it.  But 
worse  than  this,  it  cuts  up  and  destroys 
the  most  beautiful  presbytery  in  England 


after  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln.  The 
architects  of  Walsingham's  time  glazed 
two  compartments  of  the  triforium  to 
throw  light  upon  the  principal  object  in 
the  choir,  which  was  intended  to  stand 
two  bays  farther  forward.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  19th-century  restorers 
had  taken  the  hint. 
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manner  that  rendered  it  eiccptiunally  pre-emitiont  among  its  rivals. 
There  is  perhaps  no  feature  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architecture 
either  here  or  on  the  Goutincnt  more  heautiful  than  the  octagon  of 
Ely  (Woodcut  No.  572),  as  rebuilt  by  Alan  of  Waleingham,  the  sacrist 
at  the  time  the  tower 
fell.  He,  and  be 
aloue  of  all  northern 
architects,  seems  to 
have  conceived  the 
idea  of  aboliahing 
what  was  in  fact  the 
bathos  of  the  style 
-the  narrow  tall 
opening  of  the  cen- 
tral tower,  which, 
though  posHt'ssing 
exaggerated  height. 
gave  neither  B|>aco 
r  dignity  intcr- 
{  nally  to  tltc  central 
fe-ature  of  the  design. 
On  the  other  hand. 
>  necessity  of 
stronger  BupjjortB  to 
carry  the  tower  fre- 
quently contracted 
still  more  the  one 
spot  where,  according 
to  architectural  pro- 
priety, an  extended 
urea  was  of  vitul 
imiwrtance  to  the 
due  harmony  of  the 
design. 

In  the  present 
instance  the  archi- 
tect took  for  tlie  base 
of  his  design  the 
whole  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  con- 
t<«ieiMit.(oUn.  etructing   in    it    an 

octagon,  the  sides 
of  which  arc  n«i>octivoly  25  and  .10  ft.,  and  the  diameter  66  ft. 
in  one  diruution  oast  and  went,  and  70  ft.  tninsverscly.  By  this 
arnuisuiuuiit  a  cuntrul  uroa  was  obtained  1001*0  than  three  times  the 


^^■M 
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extent  of  that  originally  oxisting,  and,  more  than  this,  a  propriety  and 
poetry  of  design  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  All  this  too 
viOB  carried  out  with  the  exquisite  details  of  the  beet  ago  of  Englieh 
Gothic,  and  the  effect  in  consequence  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 
Unfortunately,  either  for 
want  of  funds,  or  of  con- 
fidence in  their  ability 
to  execute  it,  the  vault, 
like  that  of  York,  is  only 
in  wood,  though,  from  the 
immense  strength  of  the 
supports,  and  their  ar- 
rangement, it  is  evident 
that  a  stone  vault  was 
originally  intended.  The 
very  careless — one  might 
almost  say  ugly  —  way 
in  which  the  lantern  was 
finished  externally,  shows 
unmistakably  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  last  long 
in  its  present  form.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  oc- 
tagon is  in  reality  the 
only  true  Gothic  dome  in 
existence ;  and  the  wonder 
is,  that  being  once  sug- 
gested, any  cathedral  was 
ever  afterwards  erected 
without  it.  Its  dimen- 
sions ought  not  to  have 
alarmed  those  who  had 
access  to  the  domes  of  tho 
Byzantines  or  Italians. 
Its  beauty  ought  to  have 
struck  them  as  it  does  us. 
Perhaps  the  true  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  invented  late  in 
the  style.  New  cathe- 
drals or  great  churches  w 

of  Edward  the  'ITiird ;   and  when  they  were,  it  was  by  i 
by  educated  gentlemen,  that  they  were  designed. 

After  this,  very  little  novelty  whs  introduced  into  the  design  of 
English  cathedrals.     York,  however,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 


0  very  rarely  commenced  after  the  death 


V.W  EXGIJSIl  AllCHIIFyTrKK.  I'alt  II 

l'i)ri(i  t^twunlB  wliicli  tin:  iir<;liitoot«  wc-ru  lending  during  tlm  whole  of 
till'  Mi<l<ll<;  Aj^,  anil  it  may  cjiiKft'itntly  1«  conwiilerwl  an  tlit-  type  at 
wliidi  tli<;y  wifrc  iiiiniiig,  thoiif;h  lianlly  tin;  om-  to  whieli  wi;  i«ii  >;ive 


till'  imwt  iui<|MiiUlli-il  in'iiitii'.  Tiii-  uuvu  wiw  i-ni-tiHl  between  tlie  years 
IJIll  mill  IJiai,tU,Mh.ur  U-twwn  i;Uil«ml  140,">:  the  length  intenmlly 
iH-lHtl  ft-i  lli»  wi>llli  <>r  tli»  i-lioir,  leu  ft.;  «r  tliv  nttvo.  UMi  ft.;  Wtli 
IIhw  Ittut  wiiit<,  miriirliiiniti<l,v.  ilimt'i»>ii>ii>i  which  the  iiivliiti-etii  <li(! 
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nut  feel  themselves  equal  to  grappliug  with  in  stone,  so  that  the  roof, 
like  the  lantern  at  Ely,  was  eonstmcted  of  woo<l,  in  imitation  of  a 
stone  vault,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

Owing  to  the  great  width  attempted  for  the  nave,  York  has  not  tho 
usual  proiK)rtion  of  length  aftected  by  other  English  cathedrals,  and 
loses  in  effect  accordingly.  Its  great  ])eculiarity  is  the  simplicity  and 
S(|uarenes8  of  its  plan,  so  unlike  wliat  is  found  anywhere  abroad,  'i'he 
church  is  divided  into  two  e(|ual  parts;  one  devoted  to  the  laity,  one 
to  the  clergy.  There  are  no  apsidal  or  other  chapels.  Three  altars 
stood  against  the  eastern  wall,  and  it  may  be  3  or  4  in  the  transept. 
Beyond  this  nothing.  There  is  none  of  that  wealth  of  private  chapels 
which  distinguishes  Continental  cathedrals  and  churches,  or  even  Can- 
terbury, the  most  foreign  of  our  Englisli  examples.  The  worship  even 
at  that  early  period  was  designed  to  be  massive  and  congregational, 
not  frittered  away  in  })rivate  devotion  or  scattered  services,  and 
marks  a  departure  from  Continental  practices  well  worthy  tho  atten- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  tho 
feelings  of  a  people  as  expressed  in  their  architecture,  and  the  archi- 
tecture only. 

The  abbey  church  at  Westminster  is  exceptional  among  English 
examples,  and  is  certainly,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  east  end  is  con- 
cerned, an  adaptation  of  a  French  design.  The  nave,  however,  is 
essentially  English  in  plan  and  detail,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  its  class  to  be  found  anywlu  re.  So,  too,  are  tho  wido- 
spreading  transej)ts  ;  but  eastward  of  tliese  the  form  is  decidedly  that 
of  a  PVench  ciithedral.  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  now  occupies  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  J^ady  Chapel ;  but  before  it  was  pulled  down 
the  circlet  of  apsidal  cliapels  was  as  completely  and  as  essentially 
French  as  any  to  l)e  found  in  the  country  where  that  feature  was 
invented.  In  the- choir,  however,  tlie  architects  betrayed  their  w'ant 
of  familiarity  with  the  form  of  termination  they  had  selected.  Tho 
angle  at  which  the  three  bays  of  the  apse  meet  is  far  from  jdeasing, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  preparation  for  the  transition,  which  tends  to 
detract  from  the  perfection  of  what  w^ould  otherwise  be  a  very 
beautiful  design. 

xVs  the  choir  was  sepulchral,  to  accommodate  tho  shrine  of  tho 
Confessor,  the  design  was  appropriate,  and  its  introduction  in  this 
instance  cannot  be  regretted;  but  on  the  whole,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  church  of  Westminster  to  make  us  wish  that  this  feature  had 
become  more  common  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  tho  result,  it  may  still  bo 
considered  as  open  to  discussion  whether  the  English  architects 
were  always  con*ect  in  adhering  to  length  in  preference  to  height 
as  the  modulus  of  their  designs.  When,  however,  wo  reflect 
how   innnensely   the   difiiculties    of   constructing   a   stone    roof   are 
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im-Twiawl  by  every  adilition  to  tho  width   or  height  of  the    vault, 
<.'iiaiLi.vt    I'lit    ai'knowledgo    thoir    wisdom    in    sfopjiiiig  at    that 
ii'ieiit  HjwciouKuesa  waa  attained,  withuut  iuci'ciuiiig 
diffieultieu.      Nowhere  iu   Eugliah  cathedrals  are   wo 
oflbiided     liy     mechaiiicul 
loitrt  deforce.    Everywhere 
tliero  10  Rufliciciit  solidity 
for  Meciirity,  and  a  eonBe- 
({iiGnt    feeling    of    reinwe 
II  It  list   coiidiieive     tu    tnie 
areliitcctuntl  effect. 

It  luay  iiIbo  lo  re- 
liiiirkud  that  tlie  strain  of 
tiiniiiig  tho  head  ujiwurds 
detracts  eoiisidcrahly  fnnu 
the  pleamire  of  eontein- 
|>luting  tall  interiors,  while 
the  eye  likes  to  dwell  on 
long  drawn  vistas  wliieh 
can  iMi  oxplorediiianaturul 
liositiou.  But,  jierhape, 
the  greatest  advantage  of 
moderate  dimension  b  in 
section  is  that  they  du 
not  dwarf  eitlier  the  wor- 
BhipiH-rs  or  tlio  ftiniitiire 
of  tho  ehnreh.  Kvery- 
tliing  in  an  Knglish  cathe- 
dral is  in  jtist  pruportiou, 
wlilch  is  certainly  not  the 
caKO  in  many  Continental 
e\uiiiiiles ;  and  there  is 
variety  and  a  jilay  of  light 
and  shade  iu  the  long  aisles 
of  our  churches  which  is 
wholly  wanting  iu  the  one 
grL-at  liali  of  French  and 
tier  man  examples. 

Another  jioint  ou  wliieh 
a  difibreiice  of  opinion  may 
fairly  exist  is,  whether  tho 

w|iiiini  termination  of  our  uithetlrala  is  or  is  not  more  beautiful  than 

llid  iiiwi'liil  iiiTimK< nts  wi  universal  abroad. 

Wli«ri,iut  lit  HiiliMhury,..r  Wells,  or  Exeter,  Uiere  is  a  screen  of  open 

Mvliiw  >"'h)w  the  east  window,  it  may  safely  bo  MHcrted  that  a  poly- 
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gonal  termination  would  have  been  more  pleasing ;  but  when,  as  at 
York,  or  Gloucester,  or  Carlisle,  the  whole  eastern  wall  is  a  screen 
of  painted  glass,  divided  by  muUions  and  tracery  of  most  exquisite 
design,  judgment  will  probably  go  the  other  way.  Such  a  window  as 
that  at  York,  33  ft.  in  width  by  80  ft.  in  height,  is  a  marvellous 
creation,  which  few  architectural  developments  in  any  part  of  the 
world  can  rival  or  even  approach.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  true 
answer  to  the  question  is  that,  where  a  number  of  smaller  chapels  are 
wanted,  the  chevet  form  is  the  best  and  most  artistic  termination 
for  a  church  ;  where  these  are  not  required,  the  square  form  is  the 
most  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  most  ap]iropriate,  and,  like  every- 
thing appropriate,  capal>le  of  being  made  beautiful  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  artist. 

Vaults. 

^^  hatever  opinion  may  l)e  formed  as  to  tlie  ])roportioiis  of  English 
cathedrals,  or  the  an'aiigement  of  tlieir  plans,  there  can  }yc  no  dispute 
as  to  the  superiority  of  their  vaults  over  those  of  all  tlieir  Continental 
rivals.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various,  and  nut  very  recondite.  The 
most  ol)vious  is  the  facility  of  construction  which  arose  from  the 
moderation  just  pointed  out  in  the  section  of  our  churches. 

The  English  always  worked  within  their  strength,  instead  of  going 
to  the  very  verge  of  it,  like  the  French  ;  and  they  thus  obtiiined  the 
power  of  subordinating  constructive  necessities  to  architectural  beauty. 
Thus  the  English  architects  never  attempted  a  vault  of  any  magnitude 
till  they  were  sufficiently  skilled  in  construction  to  do  it  with  facility. 
In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  ])ointed  out  how  various  and  painful 
were  the  steps  by  which  the  French  arrived  at  their  system  of  vaulting 
— first  by  pointed  tunnel-vaults  and  a  system  of  domes,  then  l)y  a  com- 
bination of  quadripartite  and  hexapartite  intersecting  vaults,  of  every 
conceivable  form  and  varietv,  but  alwavs  witli  a  tendency  to  domes, 
and  to  the  union  of  all  pre-existing  systems.  This  experimentalising, 
added  to  the  great  height  of  their  roofs  and  the  slendcrness  of  their 
clerestories,  never  left  them  sufticieiitly  free  to  admit  of  their  studying 
ajsthetic  ettects  in  this  part  of  the  construction. 

A  second  reason  was,  that  for  150  years  after  the  Conquest,  our 
architects  were  content  with  wooden  roofs  for  their  naves.  One  of  the 
earliest  vaults  we  possess  is  that  at  Durham,  commenced  by  Prior 
Melsonby,  1233.  Long  before  that  time  the  French  architects  had 
been  trying  all  those  expedients  detailed  at  pp.  515,  516  of  Yol.  I.,  and 
had  thus  succeeded  in  vaulting  their  central  aisles  a  century  before  we 
attempted  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  their  eyes  got  accustomed  to 
mechanical  deformities  which  we  never  tolerated,  and  they  were  after- 
wards quite  satisfied  if  the  vault  would  stand,  without  caring  much 
whether  its  form  were  beautiful  or  not. 
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A  third  cause  of  the  perfection  of  English  vaults  arose  from  the 
constant  use  of  ornamental  wooden  roofs  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
The  typical  example  of  this  form  now  remaining  to  us  is  that  of 
Westminster  Hall.  But  St.  Stephen's  Royal  Chapel  had  one  of  the 
same  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  much  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed.^  All  these  were  elaborately  framed 
and  richly  carved  and  ornamented,  often  more  beautiful  than  a  stone 
vault,  and  quite  as  costly  ;  and  it  seems  imi)ossible  that  a  people  who 
were  familiar  with  this  exquisite  mode  of  roofing  could  be  content 
with  the  lean  twisted  vaults  of  the  Continental  architects.  The 
English  alone  succeeded  in  constructing  ornamental  wooden  roofe,  and, 
as  a  corollary,  alone  appreciated  the  value  of  a  vault  constructed  on 
truly  artistic  pnnciples  and  richly  ornamented.  Their  eyes  being 
accustomed  to  the  depth  and  boldness  of  timber  construction  could 
never  tolerate  the  thin  weak  lines  of  the  French  ogive,  just  sufficient 
for  strength,  but  sadly  deficient  in  expression  and  in  play  of  light  and 

shade. 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
was,  a  Saxon  vaulted  church  in  existence  ;  and  that,  during  the  purely 
Korman  period,  though  the  side-aisles  of  great  churches  were  generally 
vaulted,  the  central  aisle  was  always  ceiled  with  wood ;  yet,  from  a 
study  of  their  plans,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  their  architects 
always  intended  that  they  should,  or  at  least  might,  be  ornamented 
with  stone  roofs. 

In  the  first  place  the  area  of  their  piers  is  enormous,  and  such  as 
could  never  have  l)een  intended  to  support  wooden  roofs.  Even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  badness  of  the  masonry,  one-tenth  of 
the  sectional  area  would  have  sufficed,  and  not  more  was  employed 
cotemporaneously  in  Germany  when  it  wa«  intended  to  use  wooden 
roofs.  There  is  also  generally  some  variation  in  the  design  of  the 
alternate  piers,  as  if  a  hexapartite  arrangement  were  contemplated. 
But  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  vaulting  shafts  are  usually 
similar,  and  in  all  instances  run  from  the  ground  through  the  clere- 
story, and  terminate  with  the  copings  of  the  wall,  so  that,  in  their 
present  form,  they  could  only  be  meant  to  support  the  main  timber  of 
the  roof.  It  may  be  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  them  away  down  to 
the  string-course  of  the  clerestory,  as  was  actually  done  at  Norwich  in 
144^>,  when  the  nave  was  vaulted;  but  at  present  we  must  be  satisfied 
witli  the  evidence  that  the  architects  were  content  with  such  roofs  as 
that  of  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  574),  which  is  the  oldest  and 
finest  we  possess.  It  is  very  beautiful,  but  certainly  not  the  class  of 
roof  these  massive  piers  were  designed  to  support. 


1 


The  roofs  here  alluded  to  must  not  be 
••onfouuiled  with  the  barn-like  roofs  of 
remote   village   ehurches   which  moilem 


architects  are  so  fond  of  copying,  but 
such  roofs  as  that  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
and  nianv  cf  those  of  the  I^ncastrian  era. 
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Though  wo  may  hesitate  with  regard  to  the  intention  ol  the 
builders  of  Korwich,  Elj',  or  Petcrboroiigh,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  alternate  piers  and  pillarK.  that  wlioii  Diulmm  (Woodcut  No, 
568)  was  commenced  it  was  intended  that  the  nave  should  be  covered 


by  a  great  hcxapartitc  vault.     Befcire,  however,  the  intention  could  bo 
carried  out,  the  art  of  vaulting  had  been  so  far  perfected  that  that 

'  This,  anil  a  contiderabic  numlfr  of ;  in  course  of  publicntion  by  Mr.  Murray. 
the  woodcuts  in  this  chRptcr,  arc  borrowed    lu  ordi*r  to  prevent  iieoillcsa  rep>-(ition, 
tiota  tbe  platcB  of  the  bcaDtifitl  series  of    tliey  nrc  marktd  Cnth.  Hh. 
'  HandbookB  of  tlie  Engliali  CutbcdmlH.'  I 
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very  clumay  expedie 
bracket  in  the  nave, 


:aa  almndoned ;  t 
aftenvai-ds  of  a 


i)d,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
■aulting  shaft  in  the  choir,  a 


vault  of  the   usual  quadiilatcral  form  whk  BUt^ftiBfuUy  carried  out 
between  the  years  1233  and  1284. 

It  ia  probably  to  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  that  we  owe  tho  finit  perfect 
vault  in  England.     Coming  fmm  Burgundy  he  muat  havoliccu  fniiiiliar 
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witli  tho  great  vaults  which  hail  l)Ci;ii  coiiKtiiictcil  iu  his  cimntry  long 
before  tho  year  1200,  when  lie  eiieouraged  his  new  followers  to  innler- 
takeoncnotncceBsavilyin  tlio  Burgundian  style,  but  in  that  form  with 


which  they  were  converaai  t  fron  fhcir  jra  tiw  111  erecting  ei  illcr 
Hide-vaults  lie  h  iilt  aiil  r  fil  the  choir  of  I  ic  1  1 11111  loilmtclj 
after  which  (1200  fl  )  th    1  -wc  (\\  h«1  nt  N        7  )  wih  11  lertflkui 


KNiHJSIl  AliClllTKr'lI'liK. 


I>.v  HhkIi  ..r  Wells,  ini.l  ils  r.-l'  iiiii.v  U-  tiikwi  as  n  tviio  *.r  llio  tn-sl 
l«rlWi-lMl  r.,1-1,1  ..fKiigHwh  vimltiiiK.  It  is  vci^  Miini.I.Mu.a  lK-.iTitilul : 
l>iil.  ir-  I'umiKt  f ..!  <U'ni.-.l  -  ini.l  tliis  is  frit  still  in.ir.'  iit  E.\cU-r~t]i;it  tin- 
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"  severeys  "  of  the  vault.  This  defect  was  remedied  at  Tichfield,  but 
nowhere  elae,  until  the  invention  of  the  four-centred  arch  and  of  fan- 
tracery.  At  Lichfield  (Woodcut  No.  576)  the  triangular  form  of  the 
clerestory  windows  afforded  a  perfect  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
gave  a  stability  and  propriety  to  the  whole  arrangement  that  never 
was  surpassed,  and  never  might  have  been  relinquished  had  not  their 
fatal  fondness  for  painted  glass  forced  the  architects  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  to  forego  constructive  propriety  for  indulgence  in  that 
fascinating  mode  of  decoration. 

Beautiful  as  these  simple  early  roofs  wore  felt  to  be,  the  great  mass 
of  the  "  severeys,"  or  inverted  pyramids,  formed  a  very  obvious  defect. 
It  was,  however,  easily  re- 
medied when  once  perceived. 
The  earliest  example  of  its 
successful  removal  is  probably 
in  the  roof  of  the  choir  at 
Glouce8ter)(1337-l  377)  Wood- 
cut  No.  677).  In  this  in- 
stance the  roof  is  almost  a 
tunnel- vault  with  the  window 
spaces  cutting  into  it,  so  as 
to  leave  nearly  one- third  of 
the  space  unbroken;  and,  as 
the  whole  is  covered  with 
rich  and  appropriate  tracery, 
the  effect  is  highly  pleasing. 
The  same  principle  was  after- 
wards carried  to  its  utmost 
perfection  in  the  roof  of  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
In  that  case  a  flat  band  was 
introduced  as  a  separate  con- 
structive compartment  in  the 
centre,  supported  by  the  seve- 
reys, and  as  the  roof  is  orna- 
mented with  ribbings  of  the  most  exquisite  design,  it  forms  i>erhaps 
the  most  beautiful  vault  ever  designed  by  a  Gothic  architect. 

The  great  invention  of  the  English  architects  in  vaulting  is  the 
form  usually  known  as  fan-tracery.  It  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so 
exclusively  English,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  woi*th  while  to  retrace 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  arrived  at.  This  may  lead  to  a  little 
repetition,  but  the  stone  vault  is  so  essentially  the  governing 
modulus  of  the  style  that  its  principles  cannot  be  made  too  clear. 

The  original  form  of  the  intersecting  vault  is  that  of  two  halves 
of  a  hollow-sided  square  pyramid  placed  opposite  one  another  in  an 
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inverted  poBition.'  One  half  of  sach  a  vault  is  shown  at  a  and  a  a 
(Woixlcut  No.  678,  fig.  1)-  The  Englieh  seem  early  to  have  tired  of 
the  cndleittt  repetition  of  tbeeo  forme,  and,  aft^r  trying  overy  mode  of 
concealing  their  aamenoeB  by  covering  them  with  tracery,  they  hit  on 
the  happy  eipodieiit  of  cutting  off  their  anglcfl,  as  shown  at  b  and  dd. 
This  left  a  flat  square  spacn  in  the  centre,  which  would  have  been 
awkward  in  the  central  vault,  thongh  in  a  sidc-aislo  it  was  easily  got 
over,  and  its  flatncae  concealed  by  ornament.  Arrived  at  this  stags, 
it  wuH  easy  to  see  that  by  again  dividing  each  face  into  two,  as  at  c. 


11^.  1,  Uio  jiriiidpal  original  lines  were  restored,  and  the  central  space 
iNiiild  lio  Huhdividud  by  constructive  lines  to  any  extent  required.  By 
I.IiIn  iinxKiMi  the  Mjuare  pyramid  had  become  a  polygonal  cone  of  24 
h1iIi«,  whioh  WUH  [irHCtically  so  near  a  circle  that  it  was  impossible  to 
nmint  tlin  NUggiMtiun  of  making  it  one,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
M  iihdwii  nt  I)  and  iii>.  fig.  1. 

H"  far  all  was  iiaxy,  but  the  fact  of  the  flat  central  space  resting 
iflp  I.Imi  fiMir  (uiiii'H  witM  still  fult  to  be  a  defect,  as  indeed  is  apparent  in 


I  'MiU  llM  Hinwijr  Imh'ii  ^xt'Uinuil  hi  thu  chiiptun  on  French  arcliitcctun:  iu  Vol.  I., 
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Buch  o  vault  ati  that  of  the  cloiBtera  at  <jloucest«r  (Woodcut  No  579) 

where  a  segment  k  used  nearly    equal    to  an  equilateral  aphcncal 

triangle.     In  this  case  thoy  did  not  dare  to  einploj  a  conetructive 

decoration,  but  covered  the  space  with  circles  so  as  to  confuse  and 

deceive  the   cj-o.     At 

Windsor       (Woodcut 

Ko.    580)    the    defect 

was  obviated  by  using 

a      low     four-centred 

arch  invented  for  the 

purpose,  so   that 

the  outer  tangent  of 

the  conoid  was  nearly 

flat,  and  the  principal 

transverse     rib     wae 

carried  to  the  centre 

without  being  broken 

^as  the  others  might 

have  been    had    that 

mode    of     decoration 

been   deemed   expedi 

ent       Ihis    may    be 

considered    the    per 

fection    of  this   kind 

of    vaulting     and    is 

perhaps  the  most  biau 

tiful  method  (vt.r  in 

vented        At     Wtst 

minster  (as  shown  in 

■Woodcut  ^o  5fll)t]i 

difficulty  was  got  oM,r 

by  re^e^slug  thecur\(. 

b^     the    introductii  u 

of  pendants    Ihisuiis 

a     clever     expedient 

and  produced  a  start 

ling  effect,  but  is  so 

evidently  atoarde/orce       s^i-         Aisii  in  Henry  vii.'sCimwi.w.-tiiiiiiHiT. 

that  the  result  is  never 

quite  satisfactory;  though  on  a  small  aealo  perfectly  admissible. 

These  devices  all  answered  perfectly  so  long  as  the  space  to  be 
roofed  was  square,  or  nearly  so  ;  but  when  this  mode  of  ^-aulting  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  bays  of  the  central  nave,  which  were  twice  as 
long  in  one  direction  as  in  the.  other,  the  difficulties  seemed  insuper- 
able.    By  cutting  off  the  angle  as  in  'the  foiincr  instance  (ns  at  b. 


^ 
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fig.  2,  Woodcut  No.  678),  you  may  get  either  a  small  diamond-shaped 
space  in  the  centre  or  a  square,  but  in  both  cases  the  pyramid  becomes 
very  awkward ;  and  by  carrying  on  the  s^'stem  as  before,  you  never 
arrive  at  a  circle,  but  at  an  elliptical  section  as  shown  at  d,  fig.  2, 
Woodcut  No.  578). 

The  builders  of  King's  College  Chapel  strove  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty by  continuing  the  conoid  to  the  centre,  and  then  cutting  oflf 
what  was  redundant  at  the  sides,  as  in  e,  fig.  2,  or,  as  shown  in 
the  view  of  the  interior  (Woodcut  No.  610)  further  on. 

The.  richness  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  loftiness  and  elegance  of 
the  whole,  lead  us  to  overlook  these  defects  at  Cambridge,  but  nothing 
can  be  less  constructive  or  less  pleasing  than  the  abruptness  of  the 
intersections  so  obtained.  In  the  central  aisle  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel 
it  was  avoided  by  a  bold  series  of  pendants,  supported  by  internal 
flying  buttresses,  producing  a  surprising  degree  of  complexity,  and 
such  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  dexterity  as  never  fails  to  astonish, 
and  generally  to  please ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  at  best 
a  mere  piece  of  ingenuity  very  unworthy  of  English  art.  By  far  the 
most  satisfactory  of  these  roofs  is  that  at  Windsor,  where  a  broad  flat 
band  is  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  chapel.  This  is  ornamented  by  panelling  of  the  most 
exquisite  design,  and  relieved  by  pendants  of  slight  projection,  the 
whole  being  in  such  good  taste  a«  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  and 
probably  the  most  beautiful  vault  ever  constructed.  It  has  not  the 
loftiness  of  that  at  Cambridge,  being  only  52  ft.  high,  instead  of  78, 
nor  is  it  of  the  same  extent,  and  consequently  it  does  not  so  imme- 
diately strike  observers,  but  on  examination  it  is  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  after  all  their  experience, 
the  architects  had  got  back  to  precisely  the  point  from  which  they 
started,  namely,  the  necessity  of  a  square  space  for  the  erection  of 
a  satisfactory  intersecting  vault.  The  Romans  saw  this,  and  never 
swerved  from  it.  The  side-aisles  of  all  cathedrals  and  all  cloisters 
adhered  to  it  throughout;  and,  when  it  was  departed  from  in  the 
wider  central  aisles,  it  always  led  to  an  awkwardness  that  was  hardly 
ever  successfully  conquered.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  retro-choir 
at  Peterborough  (1438-1528),  two  windows  are  boldly  but  awkwardly 
included  in  one  bay  (Woodcut  No.  582),  and  the  compartments  are  so 
nearly  square  that  the  difficulty  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  injure  considerably  the  efiect  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  beautiful  roof. 

In  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  the  difficulty  was  palliated,  not  conquered, 
by  thrusting  forward  the  great  pendants  of  the  roof  and  treating  them 
as  essential  parts  of  the  construction,  and  as  if  they  were  supported  by 
pillairs  from  the  floor  instead  of  by  brackets  from  the  wall.  By  this 
means  the  roof  was  divided  into  rectangles  more  nearly  approaching 
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Hquaree  than  was  othorwiae  attainable;  but  it  in  most  false  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  in  spite  of  all  its  beauty  of  detail,  cannot  be  considered 
tiucccsaful. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  from  its  dat«,  the  most  satisfactory  roof 
of  this  class  is  that  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  beginning  of 


r,  IVCf  rhoroneh  Citbednl.    (Catta.  tlb.) 


the  16th  century  over  the  choir  of  Oxford  Cathedral.  In  this  instance 
the  pendants  are  thrust  so  far  forwanl  and  made  so  important  that  the 
central  part  of  the  roof  is  practically  qiiailri  partite.  The  remaining 
diflienlty  was  obviated  by  al«ndoniiig  the  circular  horizontal  outline 
of  true  fan-tracery,  and  adopting  a  polygonal  form  instead.  As  the 
whole  is  done  in  a  constructive  manner  and  with  approjiriale  detail. 


KNiil.ISU  ARCIIlTElTriii:. 

tisi/i'-  is.itif  ..f  thf  Ix-Ht  aii.l  i!i  ~z 

Ml  .-r  tin-  liilli.'iilty.  in  *■■  t'.r  .,^  ■ 
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change  would  have  relieved  its  monotony  without  detracting  from  any 
of  the  excellent  points  of  design  it  now  possesses. 

The  English  architects  never  attempted  such  vaults  as  those  of 
Toulouse  and  Alby,  63  and  58  ft.  respectively,  still  less  such  as  that 
of  Gerona  in  Spain,  which  is  72  ft.  clear  width.  AVith  our  present 
mechanical  knowledge,  we  could  probably  construct  wider  vaults  still. 
Even  the  MediaBval  architects  in  England  might  have  done  more  in 
this  direction  than  they  actually  accomplished,  had  they  tried.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  seems  that  they  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
limiting  themselves  to  moderate  dimensions.  More  poetry  of  design 
and  greater  apparent  size  is  attainable  by  the  introduction  of  pillars 
on  the  floor,  and  with  far  less  mechanical  effort.  Unless  everything  is 
increased  in  even  a  greater  ratio,  the  dwarfing  effect  of  a  great  vault 
never  fails  to  make  itself  painfully  apparent.  We  may  regret  that 
they  did  not  vary  their  vaults  by  such  an  expedient  as  the  lantern 
at  Ely,  but  hardly  that  they  confined  them  to  the  dimensions  they 
generally  adopted. 

Pier  Arches. 

Although  the  principles  adopted  by  the  English  architects  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  their  Continental  confreres  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  pier  arches  and  the  proportions  of  triforia  and 
clerestories,  still  their  practice  was  generally  so  sound  and  the  results 
so  satisfactory,  that  this  seems  the  Ixist  place  to  point  out  what 
the  Mediaeval  architects  aimed  at  in  the  arrangement  of  their  wall 
surfaces. 

In  the  Norman  cathedrals  the  general  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
to  divide  the  height  into  three  equal  parts,  and  to  allot  one  to  the 
pier  arch,  another  to  the  triforium  or  great  gallery,  and  the  third  to 
the  clerestory.  In  all  the  examples  we  now  have,  the  upper  is  the 
smallest  division ;  but  1  cannot  help  fancying  that  some  arrangement 
of  the  timbers  of  the  roof  gave  the  additional  height  required.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  roof  at  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  674) 
was  originally  flat.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor  that  it 
started  so  low ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  woodcut  (No.  584)  will 
explain  the  usual  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  changes  afterwards 
introduced.  At  Winchester  the  two  lower  divisions  are  practically 
equal,  the  upper  somewhat  less,  and  the  alternate  arrangement  of  the 
piers  hints  at  a  hexapartite  vault,  if  such  should  ever  come  to  be 
executed.  When  William  of  Wykeham  undertook  to  remodel  the 
style  of  the  nave,  he  first  threw  the  two  lower  compartments  into 
one,  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cut.  He  then  divided  the 
whole  height,  as  nearly  as  the  masonry  would  allow  him,  into  two 
equal  parts,  allotting  one  to  the  pier  arches,  and  apportioning  the 
upper  as  nearly  as  he  could  by  giving  two-thirds  to  the  clerestory 
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and  one-third  to  the  triforium.  With  pointed  arches  thie  was  the 
moet  pleasing  and  satisfactory  arrangeiuont  adopted  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  Ijitt  when  something  very  like  it  was  attempted  in 
the  nave   of  Glouooater  with   round    arches,    tho    effect   was    most 


L 


nnpleesing.  Before  the  architects,  however,  settled  dawn  to  this 
proportion,  a  variety  of  experiments  were  tried.  One  of  the  most 
mooessfal  ma,  the  nave  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  fi76). 
Here  the  whule  height  is  divided  equally :  one  half  is  given  to  the 
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pier  arches,  and  the  other  divided  equally  between  the  clerestory  and 

triforiura.      If  thi    liittir  htul  1   t  ii  ^,1ik  1     i(  niillv     ae   was    tlio 

case  at  WestmiDit  r 

Abbey  and  else  win  r 

and  made  to  look  1 1  ku 

part  of  the  chuicti 

the  whole  might  U 

considered   as  sal  is 

factory.      As    it    m 

the  area  of  the  cl<  n 

story  is  so  much  1  kh 

than  that  of  the  I  n 

forium,  that  the  1 1  '> 

portion  is  nut  quiti 

agreeable,       though 

the  solidity  and  i 

pose  which  this  ur 

raugemcnt  gives    t 

the  roof  is  above  all 

All  thcso  objec- 
tions wore  obviat«d 
in  the  three  bays  of 
the  choir  at  Ely, 
which  were  rebuilt 
by  Walsingham  at 
the  same  time  as  the 
iwtagon.  I'lere  the 
triforium  and  clerc' 
story  are  equal ;  but 
the  upper  window  is 
80  spread  out,  and  bo 
much  is  made  of  it, 
that  it  looks  equal 
to  the  compartment 
lielow.  The  pier  arch 
below  is  also  aub<lued 
to  less  than  half  the 
whole  height,  BO  as 
to  give  value  to  the 
upper  diviBion.  Theeo 
proportions  are  de- 
rived from  the  very  beautiful  Early  EngliBh  presbytery  beyond  ;  but 
they  are  here  used  with  such  exquisite  taste  aud  such  singular  beauty 
of  detail  that  there  is  perhaps  no  single  portion  of  any  Gothic  building 


of  Ely  Clhrdnil.    (Cklh,  11 
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in  the  world  which  can  vie  with  this  part  of  the  choir  of  Ely  for 

poetry  of  design  or  beauty  of  detail. 

The  perfection  of  proportion,  as  of  many  other  things,  was  reached 

in  WesttDiuBterAhbcy  (1245-1269).  Here  the  whole  height  isdividtxl 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  tho 
upper  suMivided  into  throe,  of 
which  one  is  allotted  to  the  tri- 
forium,  and  two  to  the  clerestory. 
It  is  true  this  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  springing  the  vaiilt  from 
a  point  half  way  down  the  clere- 
story windows,  and  thus  the 
lines  of  the  sevoreye  do  not  quite 
accord  with  those  of  the  lights  ; 
hot  at  l«st  it  in  a  choice  nf  diffi- 
culties, and  the  happy  medium 


WNiriiN  U>  havi  Uhh  natlul  hero  more  successfully  than  elsewhere. 
'I'hti  pnijHirtiirti  I  f  tho  « idth  of  a  Iwy  to  its  height  is  here  also  most 
plMMlliK  11  ic  at  I  to  54  '  tjomctimes,  as  at  Exeter,  it  sinks  as  low 
iiM  I  In  »,  hut  lh«  whoir  om-(t  of  tho  Iniilding  is  very  much  doBtroye<l 

liy  |,|iii  I'lmug". 

'  III  WiNnlMll  Nil.  m\  llii-  Tighl-lmuil  I  WoodciitB  Nob,  5S6  Mid  587  are  drawn  to 
t.«  la  llmt  "f  lliK  iiii^P  Ki'lUTOlly,  tlm  L-a-    tlic  iC»lo  of  2.T  foci  tn  1  inch,  or  double 

llf  thn  lil«l"  "f  111"  •""'"'I't.  ""1  i»  '««  :  ">**  ""'■''■ 

fillMlnillr  |iB'i"'rtli'n'"l  '"  wiiM'nnpw*- 
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Shortly  aftor  this,  as  in  tho  choir  at  Lichfield  (1250-1325)  or  at 
Exeter  (1308-1369),  the  niftoia  for  tho  display  of  painted  glass  npset 
all  theeo  arrangements— generally  at  the  expense  of  the  triforium. 
This  feature  was  never  entirely  omitted,  nor  was  it  ever  glazed 
internally,  as  was  frequently  tho  case  on  tho  Continent;  but  it  was 
reduced  to  the  most  insignificant  proportions  — Bomotimes  not  pierced 
—and,  with  tho  wider  spacing  jnst  alluded  to,  deprived  tho  English 
side  screen-  of  much  of  that  vigour  and  beauty  which  characterised  its 
earlier  examples. 


WlNl 


r  Tracerv- 


The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  in  England — for  i 
may  be  considered  as  established  tliat  it  was  introduced — is  a  questiot 
which    has   been    much    dis- 
cussed, but  is  by  no  means 

settled.     Tho  general  impres-  J^tfi  ^^^^^.   ^"'''^fea 

sion  is  that  it  was  at  the  re-  ^Iwlnj^^^Mb.      _~^ 

building  of  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  after  the  fire  of 
1174  that  the  style  was  first 
fairly  tried.  The  architect 
who  superintended  that  work 
for  the  first  five  years  was 
William  of  Sens ;  and  the  de- 
tails and  all  the  arrangements 
are  so  essentially  French,  and 
BO  different  from  anything 
elso  of  tho  same  age  in  Eng- 
land, that  his  influence  on 
the  style  of  the  building  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Of  course 
it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  ^ 
no    earlier   specimens   exist ; 

indeed,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  they  did  not,  when  wc  recollect 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  currently  in  France  for  more  than  a 
century  before  this  time,  and  that  the  pointed  slyt;  was  inaugurated 
at  St  Denis  at  least  thirty  years  before.  Still  this  is  probably  the  first 
instance  of  the  style  being  carried  out  in  anything  like  completeness, 
not  only  in  the  pier  arches  and  openings,  but  in  the  vaults  also,  which 
is  far  more  characteristic. 

Even  after  this  date  the  struggle  was  long,  and  the  innovation 
most  unwillingly  received  by  the  English,  so  that  even  down  to  tho 
year  1200  the  round  arch  was  currently  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  pointed,  to  which  it  at  last  gave  way,  and  was  then  for  thro© 
centuries  banished  entirely  from  English  architecture. 
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Be  tliiB  nH  it  in«y.  in  tlitir  trentmunt  of  tiiiwry,  whicli  fiJloweil 
immediatoly  oii  tlic  intnuluclioii  of  tliu  imiiittil  nifli,  tlio  Eiigliwii 
artliitwts  Hhiiwcd  i-oimiili-rjiMo  ()ritpiiality  in  ilcHipn,  tlmiifjli  iimjiiiinl 
by  tlic  uaiiR'  Kol'rii-ly  nliiili  clmraL-ti-riaCM  all  flu-ir  n-iirkn.     Jt  caini"t 


be  Miiil  tliat  tlii-y  iiivcntcil  the  liini-et  furm  uf  uinilnw.  iiiniilx.1 
cxamplcR  of  small  wimlowM  witli  poiiittil  IkjuIh  i-xiKtiiig  on  the  ( 
tinent;  but  thoy  ili'l  invuiit  what  may  W  tiiU.il  the  hiiiwt  Ktyli 
fonostratiou.  Nowliom  mi  the  Catitiiieiit  nn-  xiuili  cuinliiiintiiiiiK  t< 
fimnd  as  the  Fivo  Siatcre  at  York  (Wooclont  No.  5SS),  or  the  t-nxt 
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of  Ely  (Woodcut  No.  589),  or  such  a  group  as  that  which  terminatcB 
the  east  end  of  Hereford  (Woodcut  No.  590).  Tracery  it  ean  hardly 
be  called,  but  it  ie  &b  essentially  one  defiigu  as  any  of  the  great  eaet 
windows  that  afterwards  came  into  fashion ;  and  until  painted  glass 
became  all- important,  such  an  arrangement  was  constructively  hotter 
than  a  screen  of  mulliona,  and  as  used  in  this  country  ie  cajtahle  of 
very  beautiful  combinations. 


(Calh.  Hl>,} 


So,  at  lesst,  the  English  architects  of  the  l^ith  century  seem  to  have 
thought,  for  they  continued  to  practiso  their  lancet  stylo,  as  in  the 
much-quoted  example  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  long  after  the  French  had 
perfected  the  geometric  forms ;  which  may  be  seen  from  the  contem- 
porary cathedral  in  Amiens.  In  France,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  chapter  (vol.  i.  p.  665  et  Beq.),  we  can  trace  every  step  by 
which  the  geometric  forms  were  invented.  In  England  this  cannot  bo 
done,  and  when  we  do  find  a  rudimentary  combination  of  two  lancets 
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the  Edwardian  period  there  prevailed  a  rcHtlexs  desire  for  new  iuven- 
tione,  and  an  amuiint  of  intellectual  activity  applied  to  architecture 
which  nothing  could  reeist;  bo  that  these  beautiful  geometric  forms 
in  their  turn  were  forced  to  give  way  after  lieing  employed  for  littlo 


more  than  half  a  century,  and  were  superseded  hy  the  fashion  of 
flowing  trawry,  which  lasted,  however,  for  even  a  shorter  period  than 
the  style  which  jirecLHlod  it.  This  time  the  invention  seems  to  have 
been  English ;  for  though  wo  cannot  feci  quite  certain  when  the  fintt 
qnciinen  of  flowing  tracery  was  introduced  in  France,  the  Flamboyant 
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style  waa  adopted  by  the  Froncli  only  after  the  Knglish  wars,  whereas 
the  Perpendicular  style  had  superseded  this  apd  all  other  Ilecorated 
forms  in  England  before  the 
death  of  Edward  III. 

During  the  time  that  flow- 
ing forms  were  used  in  Eng- 
land they  gave 
of  tho  most  beautiful 
tions  in  window  tracery  that 
are  anywhere  to  be  found 
The  east  window  at  Carhslo 
(Woodcut  Ko.  595)  Is  one  of 
the  finest  examples,  and  illus 
t.rates  the  peculiarity  of  the 
style  as  adoptwl  in  this  coun 
try.  Though  the  forms  are 
flowing,  and  consequently, 
as  lithic  forms,  weak,  tho 
parts     are     so      oxijuisit^ly 
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Iialancod  by  tlio  stronger  ribs  introduced  iind  by  the  armngement  of 
the  whole,  that,  so  far  fioni  any  weakness  Iwing  felt,  the  whole  in 
quit«  US  atablo  an  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  appliixl  would  seem  to 
require.  Another  c<inally  constructive  and  eijuully  Itcautiful  example 
is  the  south  transept  window  at  Lincoln  (Woodcut  No.  596),  where 
the  segmental  linos  introdueei!  give  the  strength  required.  I'hougli 
almost  all  its  lines  are  flowing,  it  looks  stronger  and  more  construc- 
tively correct  than  the  north  transept  window  (Woodcut  No.  5!>2),  wliich 
is  wholly  made  up  of  circular  forms,  and  is  in  itself  one  of  the  Ix-et 
examples  of  the  earlier  form  of  English  geometric  Iracory.  Circular 
windows  were  not,  however,  the  forte  of  Engltwh  architects ;  they 
very  rarely  used  tliem  in  their  west  fronts,  not  always  in  their 
transepts,  and  generally  indeed  taay  be  saiil  to  have  ])referTe'l  llie 
ordinary  pointed  forms,  in  which,  as  in  most  matters,  thoy  proliably 
exercised  a  wine  discietioii. 

It  may  not  be  quite  clear  whether  William  of  Wykeham  (i;t6t!- 
1 104)  invented  t>eriiendicu)ar  tritiirry.  but  t^Ttiiin  it  is  that  the  ailmirji- 
tiiin  <'xoited  by  his  works  in 
this  style  at  WinehpKtcr,  Ox- 
ford, and  elfli;wliere,  gave  ii 
death-blow  to  tho  rc<»irat<-.l 
forms  pn^vioUHly  in  faHlii..n. 
Although  every  luver  of  Inn- 
art  niitst  regi-et  the  change, 
there  was  a  gn^iit  deal  to  be 
siiid  in  fav.  ur  <if  the  new  style. 
It  was  pre  eminently  cstnstruir- 
live  and  reasonable.  Nothiii;; 
in  a  masonic  point  of  view 
could  Iw  bettor  than  tlie 
straight  tines  running  tlirough 
from  Ixittom  to  top  of  tlio 
window,  strengthened  by  transoms  when  requisite  for  support,  and 
doubled  in  tho  upper  division.  Tho  ornaments,  too,  wore  all  apprc)- 
priat«,  and,  externally  at  least,  the  whole  harmonised  perfectly  witli 
the  lines  of  tlie  building.  Internally,  tho  architects  woro  niorchtudious 
to  prepare  forms  suitable  l)y  their  dimensions  and  arrangements  for 
the  display  of  jiainteil  glass,  than  to  spend  mocb  thought  on  the  form 
of  tho  frames  themselves.  The;  i>ootry  of  tracery  was  gone,  Imt  it  wjin 
not  only  in  this  rcsi>eet  that  wo  miss  the  j)Octic  feeling  of  earlier  days. 
The  masou  was  gradually  taking  the  guidance  of  tho  work  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  educated  classes,  and  applying  the  square  and  the  ndc 
to  replace  the  poetic  inspirations  of  enthusiasts  and  tho  delicate 
imaginings  by  which  thoy  were  expressed. 

It  is  cnrioua  to  obeervo  how  different  the  course  of  events  wafi  in 
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France.  While  Saxon  common  sense  was  gi-adually  coming  to  the 
surface  in  this  country  and  curbing  every  fancy  for  which  a  good 
economic  reason  could  not  be  given,  the  Celtic  fancy  of  our  neighbours 
broke  loose  in  all  the  playful  vagaries  of  the  Flamboyant  stylo.  Their 
tracery  became  so  delicate  and  so  un constructive  that  it  is  a  wonder 
it  ever  stood,  and  no  wonder  that  half  the  windows  of  that  date  are 
now  without  tracery  at  all.  They  were  framed,  too,  with  foliage  so 
delicate  that  it  ought  to  have  been  executed  in  metal  and  never 
attempted  in  stone  — in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  plain  deep  mouldings 
which  surround  most  of  our  windows  of  that  period. 

External  Propoutions. 

If  the  sobriety  of  proportion  which  characterised  the  design  of 
English  architects  led  to  satisfactory  results  internally,  its  influence 
was  still  more  favourable  on  the  external  appearance  of  thoir  churches. 
An  English  cathedral  is  always  a  i»art  of  a  gn^at  group  of  buildings 
— the  most  important  and  most  dignified  part,  it  is  tnie,  but  always 
coinciding  and  harmonising  with  its  chapter-house,  its  cloister  and 
conventual  buildings,  its  bishop's  palace  or  abbot's  lodging.  In 
France  the  cathedral  is  generally  like  a  giant  amcmg  pigmies — 
nothing  can  exist  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  town  itself  is  dwarfed 
by  the  immense  incubus  that  stands  in  its  centre,  and  in  almost 
no  instance  can  the  subordinate  buildings  be  said  to  form  part  of  the 
same  design — both  conscfpiently  suffering  from  their  quasi-accidental 
juxtaposition. 

This  effect  is  even  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
sky-line  of  the  buildings.  Their  moderate  internal  dimensions  en- 
abknl  the  English  arcliitects  to  keep  the  roofs  low  ko  as  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  height  of  the  towers,  and  to  project  their  transepts  so 
lx>ldly  as  to  vary  in  perspective  the  long  lines  of  the  roofs  from  what- 
ever point  the  building  was  viewed.  Their  greatest  gain,  however, 
was  that  they  were  able  to  place  their  tallest  and  most  important 
feature  in  the  centre  of  their  buildings,  and  so  to  give  a  unity  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  design  which  is  generally  wanting  in  Con* 
tinental  examples.  One  of  the  few  cases  in  whi(*h  this  feature  is 
successfully  carried  out  in  France  is  the  church  of  St.  Sernin  at 
Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  .'U4),  but  there  the  body  of  the  building  is 
low  and  long  like  the  English  type,  and  a  tower  of  the  same  height 
as  those  of  the  facade  at  Amiens  suffices  to  give  dignity  to  the  whole. 
That  church,  however,  wants  the  western  towers  to  comidete  the 
composition.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  generally 
happens  in  French  cathedrals,  where  the  western  fa(;ades  are  rich  and 
beautifully  proportioned  in  themselves,  but  too  often  overpowered  by 
the  building  in  the  rear,  and  unsupported  by  any  central  object.     In 
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Germany  thoy  toiik  their  revpiige,  ftiitl  in  many  instanwB  kill  tli(' 
liuililing  to  wliii'li  they  nre  nttnclu-il.  In  Kii|;1an(l  tlio  (p'Dup  of  three 
towers  or  s|iireH — tho  typieal  arran<remcnt  of  onr  architects  — waw 
alwR^-s  pleaBiiif;,  and  very  fr«[ni:iitly  Hiir]iasaeH  in  fjnice  anil  nppn.i- 
]niRtc'ii(;s8  (inythin^;  to  In;  fouiiil  on  the  Continent.     Kven  when,  as  at 


Norw-idi  i.r  at  CliicheBter.  the  Hjiirt.'  is  iiiiHiiiipr.rti-<l  liy  any  weKter 
towers,  the  samu  ofrwt  (if  iliEiiity  in  priKluwd  iim  nt  T'lnhmae;  tl 
design  is  pyramidal,  anil  from  whatever  point  it  in  viowcil  it  is  felt  1 
be  welt  balanced,  which  in  Heldoni  the  case  when  the 'greatest  clevuti.) 
IB  at  one  end. 
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The  oithedral  at  Salisbury  (Woodcut  No.  598),  tliough,  like  the  two 
last  named,  it  liait  no  western  towers,  etill  posscaeee  so  nuble  a  spiro  in 
the  centre,  and  two  transeptH  ao  boliliy  projecting,  that  when  viewed 
from  any  point  oast  of  the  great  transept  it  displays  one  of  the  l>est- 
proportitiued  and  at  the  same  time  most  [loctic  designs  of  the  Middle 


Agefl.  It  is  quite  true  tliat  tho  spire  is  an  afterthought  of  the 
14th  centnry,  and  that  those  who  added  it  ought  to  have  completed 
the  design  by  erecting  also  two  western  towers,  but,  like  St.  Sernin's, 
it  is  complete  as  it  is,  and  very  beautiful.  Tho  H@che  at  Amiens 
is  20  ft.  higher  than  the  spiro  at  Salisbury,  being  424  ft.  as  against 


.  cm  boMt.  the  othei  an  inripiifiant 
to  w&ie  tk  monotony  ot  llie  iwt  on 


fr^>>l 


■*fc-*~    r^  80 11;  „t  «th  tte  j™«" 

rfotm»H».'<wnin*(""l. 
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iCauterlimy  is  th 
t'lasB  of  luwers  ti 
BQ  many  bcautift 
tower  ftt  Wells  i 
jjinnat'lc,  jot  it  ii 
fully  with  the  n 
towers  ftt  Durhai 
Olouoester  oruwn 
eame  ib  tnie  vt  » 


feature  of  the  egi 
it  they  in  tluB  n) 
The  wester* 
gunerally  inferii 
dwply  recessed; 
sweh  dignity  an) 
Chftrtrea,  and  oi 
fo^ade  of  WbIIsj 
ia  worw!.  Wiiifl 
of  our  catliL'Ura 
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alone  has  a  fa9ado  at  once  original  and  beantifni.  Nothing  but  the 
portico  of  a  classic  temple  cau  surpass  the  majesty  of  the  tbrtM)  great 
aiohes  of  the  facade  of  this  church.     The  effect  is  a  little  maireil 


Vhwoftlic  AngflTi 


Lpt»-IloiH.  Canlrrtniry.    (CiUi.  llh.) 


by  the  ohapel  thrust  in  between  the  central  piers;  bat,  take  it 
all  in  all  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Such  a  screen  would  have  been  better  had  the  arches  been  flanked 
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by  two  more  impurtant  towora  than  thoeo  which  now  adorn  that 
fa^ado,  but  unless  the  piers  of  the  central  tower  were  sufficient  to 
carry  a  much  inoro  important  feature  in  the  centre,  the  architocta 
showed  only  their  usual  discretion  in  refusing  to  dwarf  the  rest  of  the 
cathedral  by  an  exaggerated  fa9adc. 

It  may  sound  like  the  indulgence  of  national  predilection  to  say  so  ; 
but  it  does  Bocin  that  the  English  architects  seized  the  true  doctrine  of 
proportion  to  a  greater  extent  than  thoir  contemporaries  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  applied  it  more  suC' 
ccssfnlly.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  in  so  com- 
plicated and  constructive  a 
machine  as  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
unless  every  part  is  in  propor- 
tion the  whole  will  not  unite. 


It  i 


i  if,  i 


■atch  0 


delicate    piece    of   machinery, 

one    wheel  or   one  part    weri- 

made    stronger    or    larger    in 

]>roportion  to  all  the  rest.    It 

may  be  quite  true  that  it  would 

be  better  if  all  were  as  strong 

or  as  large  as  this  one  |>art ; 

but  perfection  in  all  the  arts 

ia    attained    only   by    balance 

and  proportion.  Whenever  any 

one  part  gets  too  large  for  the 

rest  the  harmony  is  destroyed. 

This    the    English    arehiteelN 

perfectly    understood.       They 

kept  their  cathedrals  narrow, 

that  they  might  appear  long ; 

they  kept  them  low,  tliat  they 

might  not  appear  too  narrow. 

They  broke  up  the  length  with 

transepts,  that   it   might   not 

fatigue  by  monotony.      Esternally  thoy  kept  their   roofs   low    that 

with  little   expenditure   they  might  obtain  a  varied   and   dignified 

sky-line,  and   they  balanced  every  part  against  every  other  so  as  to 

get   the   greatest  value   out  of  each  without   int<;rfering  with    the 

whole.      A  Gothic  cathedral,  however,  is  so  complicated— there  are 

BO  many  parts  and  so  many  things  to  think  of— that  none  can  be 

said  to  be  perfect,     A  pyramid  may  be  so,  or  a  tower,  or  a  Greek 

temple,  or  any  very  simple  form  of  building,  whatever  its  siae ;  but  a 

Gothio  cathedral  hardly  can  be  made  so— at  least  has  not  yet,  though 
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perhaps  it  might  now  Ix);  but  in  the  nieanwhik?  the  English,  con- 
sidering the  limited  dimensions  of  their  buildings,  seem  to  have 
approached  a  perfect  ideal  more  nearly  than  any  other  nation  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Diversity  of  St\'le. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  merit  of  Continental  and 
English  cathedrals;  which  is,  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  style 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  same  building  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  abroad.  All  the  great  French  cathedrals— such  as 
Paris,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  Amiens— are  singularly  uniform 
throughout.  Internally  it  requires  a  very  keen  i>erception  of  style  to 
appreciate  tho^  difi'erence,  and  externally  the  variations  are  generally 
in  the  towers,  or  in  unessential  adjuncts  which  hardly  interfere  with 
the  general  design.  In  this  country  we  have  scarcely  a  cathedral,  ex- 
cept Salisbury,  of  which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  true  that  Nor>\'ich  is 
tolerably  uniform  in  plan  and  in  the  detail  of  its  walls  up  to  a  certain 
height;  but  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  is  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
windows  are  all  filled  with  tracery  of  the  same  date.  At  Ely,  a 
Norman  nave  leads  up  to  the  octagon  and  choir  of  the  1 4th  century% 
and  we  then  pass  on  to  the  presbytery  of  the  13th.  At  Canterbury 
and  Winchester  the  anomalies  are  still  greater;  and  at  Gloucester, 
owing  to  the  peri)endicular  tracery  being  spread  over  the  Norman 
skeleton,  they  become  absolutely  bewildering. 

In  some,  as  Wells  or  York,  it  must  be  confessed  the  increase  in 
richness  from  the  western  entrance  to  Lady  Chapel  is  appropriate,  and 
adds  to  the  effect  of  the  church  more  than  if  the  whole  were  uniform 
throughout.  This  is  particularly  felt  at  Lincoln,  where  the  simplicity 
of  the  early  English  nave  and  choir  blossoms  at  last  into  the  chaste 
beauty  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  the  cast  end.  It  follows  so  immediately 
after  the  rest  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of  harmony,  while  it  gives 
such  a  degree  of  enrichment  as  is  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  the  altar 
and  the  localities  which  surround  it. 

Even,  however,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  historical  interest 
aitadhing  to  these  examples  of  the  different  ages  of  English  architec- 
tnxe  goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  architectural  symmetry, 
and  in  this  respect  the  English  cathedrals  excel  all  others.  Tliat 
history  which  on  the  Continent  must  be  learnt  from  the  examination 
of  fifty  different  examples,  may  frequently  be  found  in  England 
written  complete  in  a  single  cathedral.  'I'he  difficulty  is  to  discri- 
minate how  much  of  the  feeling  thus  excited  is  due  to  Archaeology, 
and  how  much  to  Architecture.  In  so  far  as  the  last-named  art  is 
omoenied,  it  must  probably  be  confessed  that  our  churches  do  suffer 
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from  tho  vjirious  changes  they  have  undergone,  which,  when  architec- 
ture alone  is  considered,  frequently  turn  the  balance  against  them 
when  compared  with  tlieir  Continental  rivals. 


Situation. 

A\  hatever  conclusion  may  Ik)  arrived  at  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
points  mooted  in  the  above  section,  there  ciin  be  no  doubt  that  in 
beauty  of  situation  and  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  entourage  the 
English  cathedrals  surj^ass  all  others.  On  the  Continent  the  cathedral 
is  generally  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  frccjuently  encumbered 
by  shops  and  domestic  buildings,  not  stuck  up  against  it  in  barbarous 
times,  but  either  contemporary,  or  generally  at  least  Mediaival ;  and 
their  great  abbeys  are  frequently  situated  in  towns,  or  in  localities 
possessing  no  particular  beauty  of  feature.  In  England  this  is  seldom 
or  never  the  case.  -  The  cathedral  was  always  surrounded  by  a 
close  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a  lawn  of  turf  and  a  grove  of  trees. 
Even  in  the  worst  times  of  Anne  and  the  Georges,  when  men  chiselled 
away  the  most  exquisite  Gothic  canopies  to  set  up  wooden  classical 
altar- screens,  they  spared  the  trees  and  cherished  the  grass  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  our  cathedrals  owe  half  their  charm.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  architect's  mission  ceases 
with  heaping  stone  on  stone,  or  arranging  interiors  for  convenience 
and  effect.  The  situation  is  the  first  thing  he  should  study;  tho 
arrangement  of  the  accessories,  though  the  last,  is  still  amongst  tho 
most  important  of  his  duties. 

Durham  owes  half  its  charm  to  its  situation,  and  Ijincoln  much  of 
its  grandeur.  Without  its  park  the  cathedral  at  Ely  would  lose  much 
of  its  beauty;  and  Wells,  lying  in  its  well  wocxled  and  watered  vale, 
forms  a  picture  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  its 
class.  Even  when  situated  in  towns,  as  Canterbury,  Winchester,  or 
Gloucester,  a  sufficient  space  is  left  for  a  little  greejiery  and  to  keep 
off  tho  hum  and  movement  of  the  busy  world.  York,  among  our  great 
cathedrals,  is  about  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  and  suffers 
accordingly.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  how  essentially  the  love  of 
Nature  mingled  with  the  taste  for  architectural  K^auty  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  some  of  the  ruined  abbeys  whoso 
ruins  still  sanctify  the  green  valleys  or  the  banks  of  placid  streams  in 
every  comer  of  England. 

Even  if  it  should  be  decided  that  in  some  respects  tho  architects  of 
England  must  yield  the  palm  to  those  of  the  Continent  as  regards  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  their  designs,  it  must  at  least  bo  conceded, 
that  in  combining  the  beauties  of  Art  with  those  of  Nature  they  were 
unrivalled.     Their  buildings  are  always  well  fitted  to  tho  position  in 


^ 
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which  they  are  placed.  The  subsidiary  edifices  are  always  properly 
subordinated,  never  too  crowded  nor  too  widely  spaced,  and  always 
allowing  when  possible  for  a  considerable  admixture  of  natural 
objects.  Too  frequently  in  modem  times— even  in  England — this 
has  been  neglected ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  architect,  and  the  means  by  which  in  many  instances  most 
agreeable  eflfocts  have  been  produced. 

Chapter-Houses. 

The  chapter-house  is  too  important  and  too  beautiful  an  adjunct  to 
be  passed  over  in  any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  English  architecture 
It  also  is  almost  exclusively  national.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
"  Salles  Capitulaires"  attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  or  conventual 
establishments,  but  they  are  little  more  than  large  vestry-rooms,  with 
none  of  that  dignity  or  special  ordinance  that  belongs  to  the  English 
examples.  One  cause  of  the  small  importance  att€U3hed  to  this  feature 
on  the  Continent  was  that,  in  the  original  basilica,  the  apse  was  the 
assembly-place,  where  the  bishop  sat  in  the  centre  of  his  clergy  and 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  Italy  this  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  France  it  never  seems  to  have 
had  any  real  existence,  though  figuratively  it  always  prevailed.  In 
England  we  find  the  Bishop's  throne  still  existing  in  the  choir  at 
Norwich ;  and  at  Canterbury,  and  doubtless  in  all  the  apsidal  Norman 
cathedrals,  this  form  of  consistory  originally  existed.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  well  suited  for  the  delivery  of  an  allocution  or  pastoral 
address  by  the  bishop  to  his  clergy,  and  was  all  that  was  reciuirod  in 
a  despotic  hierarchy  like  the  French  Church ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  a  deliberative  assembly 
which  should  discuss  every  question  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
its  being  promulgated  as  a  law. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  in  England  chapter-houses  attached 
to  cathedrals  even  in  early  Norman  times.  These  were  generally  rec- 
tangular rooms,  25  or  30  ft.  wide  by  about  twice  that  extent  in  length. 
We  can  still  trace  their  form  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester.  They 
exist  at  Gloucester  and  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  So  convenient  and 
appropriate  does  this  original  form  appear,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  abandoned,  unless  it  was  that  the  resonance  was 
intolerable.  The  earliest  innovation  seems  to  have  been  at  Durham, 
where,  in  1133,  a  chapter-house  was  commenced  with  its  inner  end 
semicircular ;  but  shortly  after  this,  at  Worcester,  a  circular  chamber 
with  a  central  pillar  was  erected,  and  the  design  was  so  much 
approved  of,  that  it  became  the  typical  form  of  the  English  chapter- 
house ever  afterwards.  Next,  apparently,  in  date  came  Lincoln,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  two  beautiful  edifices  at  Westminster  and 
Saliabury.  The  former,  commenced  about  the  year  1 250,  became,  without 
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any  apparent  incoQgniity,  the  pari  lament -house  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  the  council  chamber  of  a  monastic  e«tahlishnient ;  and  all  the  par- 
liaments of  the  kingdom  were  held  within  its  walls  till  the  dissolution 
"f  the  religiouH  orders  placed  the  more  convenient  rectangular  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen  at  their  disposal.  Kow  that  it  haB  heeii  restored,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  its  proportions ;  and,  from  the  re- 
nmine  of  paintings  which  have  been  so  wonderfully  preserved,  of  the 


beauty  of  the  art  wilh  which  it  was  once  decoratwl.  It  ojily  wants 
coloured  glasa  in  its  windows  to  enable  us  to  realise  the  beauty  of 
these  truly  English  edifices. 

That  at  Bristol  is  late  in  the  style  (1155-1170),  and  consequently 
ainiost  approaches  the  transi  ioual  c|H)ch,  but  is  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful.    The  eastern    end    has  been   unfortunately  pulled   down    and 
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1  tho  aunesed  Woodcut  (No.  60a), 
iimoDB  of  lato  Korman  work  to 


lobnilt,  but  the  western  end,  ehown  ir 
is  one  of  the  richent  and  bent  c 
be  found  anywhere. 

But,  having  oneo  got  rid  of  tho  central  pillar,  which  was  the  great 
defect  of  their  construction  as  halts  of  assembly,  tboy  would  hardly 


CUipur-llDiiH,  Stliaburi.    (Cub.  Hb.) 


I  fruo  Gothic  dome  might  hiivo  ijceu 
intinucd  long  enough  to  admit  of  its 


Iiavo  revertL'il  to  it  agaiu,  ami  a 
tho  result  had  tho  ntylo  been  ( 
being  perfected, 

Salisbury  cliapter-IiuUBO  (Woodcut  No  604)  was  erected  shortly 
afterwards;  and,  though  its  original  beauties  have  been  to  a  great 
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extent  waehed  out  l>y  luoiloni  restorations,  it  etill  afiords  a  very  perfect 
tyjw  of  an  English  chapter- house  of  the  13th  century,  at  a  time  when 
the  French  geometric  tracery  was  most  in  vogue.  That  at  WelU 
(1293-1:02,  Woodcut  Ko.  COS),  however,  is  more  heautiful  ami  more 


(■sdontially  Englisli  in  all  its  dctitila.  The  tiaccry  of  the  wiudowB,  the 
Htalle  Mow  tlnMii,  ami  tlio  oninmcnts  "f  the  »-oof,  ure  all  nf  that  per- 
fect type  which  prevaile<l  in  tliis  coiiiitry  alxiut  the  year  1300.  Its 
central  pillar  may  porhapa  bo  considered  a  little  too  maseivo  for  tho 
utilitarian  purpose  of  the  building,  but  an  an  architectural  feature  its 
proportions  are  perfect.  Still  the  exisleuco  of  the  pillar  was  a  defect 
that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  remove,  if  possible;  and  it  was  at 
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last  accompli ehcd  in  the  chapter-houRC   at   York,   the   niottt  perfect 
examplo  of  tho  class  cxieting,  as  its  boasting  inscription  testifies, — 


i"^ 


Like  all  tho  rest  of  them,  its  diameter  is  57  or  58  ft. — as  huS  been 
suggested,  an  octagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  00  ft.  diameter.  In  this 
instance  alone  has  a  perfect  Gothic  dome  been  accomplished.  It  is 
ft.  less  in  diameter  than  tho  lantern  at  Ely,  and  much  less  in 
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height;  but  it  is  extremely  beautiful  both  iu  design  and  detail,  and 
makes  us  regret  more  and  more  that,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Gothic 
architects  did  not  follow  out  this  invention  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 
By  the  time,  however,  that  York  chapter-house  was  complete,  all 
the  great  cathedrals  and  monastic  establishments  had  been  provided 
with  this  indispensable  adjunct  to  their  eoclesiastical  arrangements, 
and  none  were  erected  either  in  the  Lancastrian  or  Tudor  periods  of 
the  art,  so  that  we  can  hardly  guess  what  might  have  been  done  had 
a  monastic  parliament-house  Ixjen  attempted  at  a  later  date.^ 

Although  not  so  strictly  peculiar,  the  forms  of  English  chapels 
were  so  onginal  and  offer  so  many  ]>oints  of  int<irest  that  they  are 
well  worthy  of  study. 

There  is  perhaps  nu  example  of  a  Normuu  chapil  now  existing, 
unless  the  remains  of  the  infirmary  chapels  at  Canterbury  and  Ely 
may  be  considered  as  such.  The  practice  of  erecting  them  seems  to 
have  arisen  with  our  educational  colleges,  whore  all  those  present  took 
part  in  the  service,  and  the  pul)lic  were  practically  excluded.  One  of 
the  finest  and  earliest  of  these  is  that  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  It 
has,  and  was  always  designed  to  have,  a  wooden  roof ;  but  of  what 
fashion  is  not  quite  clear,  except  that  it  eevtaiuly  could  never  have 
l>con  like  the  ime  now  existing. 

The  typical  specimen  of  that  age,  however,  was  the  royal  chapel 
of  8t.  Stephen  at  Westminster,  which,  from  what  remained  of  it  till 
after  the  Great  Fire,  wo  know  must  havi;  been  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  s]>ecim(m  of  English  art  left  us  by  the  Middle  Ages.^ 

It  was  92  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide  internally,  and  42  ft.  high  to 
the  springing  of  the  roof.  This  was  of  wood,  supported  by  hammer- 
l)eam  trusses  similar  to,  but  evidently  more  delicate  in  design  and 


'  The  central  octagon  of  the  rarlioinent 
Houses  is  65  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  the 
iKiHt  specimen  of  a  modem  Ciothic  dome 
which  has  Ixten  attempted. 

*  A  chapel,  proi>erly  spojiking,  is  a  liall 
designed  for  worship,  without  any  separa- 
tion between  classes.  A  cliuroh  lias  a 
chancel  for  the  clergy,  a  nave  for  the 
luity.  Acathetlral  has  tliese  and  attaclied 
chapels  and  numerous  adjuncts  which  do 
not  properly  Ixilong  to  eitlier  of  tiie  other 
two. 

^  Few  things  of  its  class  are  more  to  be 
regretted  than  the  destruction  of  this 
beautiful  relic  in  rebuilding  the  Parliu- 
incnt  Houses.   It  wouM  havi*  been  chcaptir 


to  restore  it,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful 
wlien  restored  than  the  present  gallery 
which  takes  its  place.  It  is  sad,  too,  to 
think  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  re- 
pnxluce  its  beauties.  When  the  colleges 
of  Exeter  at  Oxfonl,  or  St.  John^s,  Cam- 
bridge, were  rebuilding  their  chapels,  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  to  re- 
proiluce  this  exquisite  specimen  of  English 
art  than  the  models  of  French  chapels 
which  have  been  lulopted. 

The  work  on  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
published  for  the  Woods  and  Forests  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie  is  rendered  useless  by  the 
addition  of  an  upper  storey  which  never 
existed. 
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laoro  elegantly  carved  than  those  of  WeetminBter  IJall,  which  were 
apparently  copied  from  those  of  the  chapel.     The  proportions  were 


beautiful ;  but  the  greatest  chami  was  in  its  dctaila,  which  were  carried 
out  evidently  by  the  best  artists,  and  with  all  the  care  that  was 
required  in  the  principal  residence  of  the  soTereign. 
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Though  nearly  a  century  later  in  date,^  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  is 
so  nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Paris — "  the  Sain  to 
Chapelle  " — that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  a  second  to  compare 
the  two.  In  dimensions,  on  plan,  they  are  not  dissimilar ;  both  are 
raised  on  an  under-croft  or  crypt  of  great  beauty.  The  French 
example  has  the  usual  apsidal  termination ;  the  English  the  equally 
characteristic  square  east  end.  The  French  roof  is  higher  and 
vaulted;  the  English  was  lower  and  of  wood.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  French  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  and  only  wants 
increased  dimensions  to  merit  the  title  of  a  sublime  specimen  of 
Gothic  art ;  but  the  English  example  was  far  more  elegant.  All  the 
parts  are  better  balanced,  and  altogether  it  was  a  far  more  satisfactory 
example  than  its  more  ambitious  rival,  of  the  highest  qualities  to 
which  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  attain. 

We  have  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  would  have  been  damaged  by  a  vaulted  roof,  by  comparing  it 
with  the  nearly  contemporary  chapel  at  Ely  (1321-1349),  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  Alan  do  Walsiugham  who 
designed  the  octagon  of  the  church.  Its  internal  dimensions  are  100  ft. 
long  by  43  wide,  and  sixty  high.  The  details  of  the  screen  of  niches 
which  form  a  dado  round  the  whole  chapel  are  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  decorative  carving  that  survive 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  details  of  the  side  windows  are  also  good, 
but  the  end  windows  are  bad  in  design,  and  neither  externally  nor 
internally  fit  the  spaces  in  which  they  arc  placed.  With  painted  glass 
this  might  be  remedied,  internally  at  least ;  but  the  whole  design  is 
thrown  out  of  harmony  by  its  stone  roof.  As  a  vault  its  width  is 
too  great  for  its  length ;  the  height  iusuflicient  for  its  other  dimen- 
sions; and  altogether,  though  its  details  are  beyond  all  praise,  it 
leaves  a  more  unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  than  almost  any 
other  building  of  its  class. 

King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (1479-1515)  errs  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  It  is  too  long  for  its  width,  but  has  height 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  length,  though  at  the  exixjnse  of  exaggerating 
its  narrowness.  These,  however,  are  all  errors  in  the  direction  of 
sublimity  of  effect ;  and  though  greater  balance  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory,  the  chapel  is  internally  so  beautiful  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  overlook  them.  It  is  more  sublime  than  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
though,  from  its  late  age,  wanting  the  beauty  of  detail  of  that 
building. 

Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster,  (1502-1515)  differs  from  all 
previous  examples,  in  having  side-aisles  with  chapels  at  the  east  end 


*  The  Saiuto  Chapelle  was  commenced 
1244,  and  finlBhcd  1248.    The  works  of 


St.  Stephen's  were  commenced  apptirtiitly 
1292,  but  were  not  finislicd  tUl  1348. 

N  2 


KXULIMI  AUCIIJTi'X-lUKK. 


I'A 


■  II- 


Hiid  a  don-MtJiry.     Its  i>rii|ii>rtiiiiiM  an;  not,  Imwc-vcr,  jikiisiiig,  but  it 
iiuikcN  \i\i  ill  ricliiiesH  ol'ilctiiil  for  any  iTcfi.'Oiti  (if  ilcxigii. 

(>f  Hw«  tliivi-  ii.y.il  tliiijielB,  tliiit  at  WiiulKor  (U75-1;.-2I  )  w  iicih.iiiw 
nil  tlii:<  wlidli'  tin;  moht  Mitisfiictorv.     lS<.'iii^  u  cliiipi-l  il;  Lum  iki  wi'islL'ni 


r  cti  tial  t  w    ■«  t    1  r-ilt  its  sk\  li         i  1  t,i%<     t  oxteniol  liiKiuty: 

hitiitc     ■»]!>  It  H  II    Ul    111!       I      ll^t  inliiiK  Uit  liiti-(n*s 

f  KOI  c    f  lU  I  filHfi     (     t  II  It  1      r-Uil  ill  iIh-  iviyn  ..r 

^Iciirj  \  HI  )  IK  «,     I  J,     t  11  W      1 1 1-  J       I  viiv  iiui t  i.«  til  !"■ 
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certainly  ono  of  the  most  beimtiful  Gothic  hiiiltlingB  in  existence ;  for 
ita  size,  perhaps  the  Tnost  )ioautiful.  Considering  that  those  throe 
last-named  chapels  were  being  erected  contemporaneously  with  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  traeo  of  classie  feeling  they 
betray ;  and  how  eompletoly  not  only  Gothic  details  hut  true  Gothic 
feeling  still  prevailed  in  this  country  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Keformation. 

Pahish  Churches. 

Were  it  possible  in  a  work  like  this  to  attempt  anything  approach- 
ing an  exhaustive  cnnmcraiion  of  the  various  oliject«  of  interost  pro- 
duced during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would  lie  imiKweiblo  to  escape  a  very 
long  chapter  on  tho  parish  churches  of  l'hij;lund.  They  arc  not  so 
magnificent  as  her  eatliedrals,  nor  so  rich  an  her  chajKjIs ;  but  for 
beauty  of  detail  and  appropriateness  of  dcsij^n  they  arc  nnsnrpassod 
by  cither,  while  on  tho  Continent  there  is  nothing  to  eomparo  with 
them.  Tho  parochial  system  seems  to  have  been  more  firmly  rooted 
in  tho  affection  of  tho  people  of  this  conntry  than  of  any  other. 
Especially  in  tho  14th  and  l.'ith  centuries  tho  parish  ion  wa  took  great 
pride  in  their  churches,  and  those  then  erected  arc  consequently  more 
numerous  as  well  as  moro  ornamental  than  at  any  other  time. 

Strange  lo  say,  considering  how  common  the  circular  form  was  in 
the  countries  from  which  onr  forefathers  are  said  to  liavo  emigrateil, 
it  never  took  root  in  Kngland.  Tho  round  chnrclics 
at  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  Limdon.  were  cer- 
tainly sepulchral,  or  ereettnl  in  iinitatiim  of  tlic 
church  at  Jerusalem.  Tho  ono  known  exiiniplc  of  a 
village  churcli  with  a  circular  nave  is  that  at  Little 
Maplcstcad,  in  Essex.  It  is  of  tho  pure  German  or 
Scandinavian  type'— a  little  St.  Gcrcon,  standing 
alone  in  this  form  in  England;  but  a  curious  modi- 
fication of  it  occurs  in  tho  eastern  counties,  in  which 
this  church  is  situated,  which  points  very  distinctly  to 
tho  origin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  architecture  of  that  "<-  ii^nof  cimii:ii 
country.  There  are  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  somo  forty  M^ipiri*™i.  seni- 
or fifty  churches  with  round  wi  stem  towers,  wJiich 
seem  undoubtedly  to  bo  mere  modifications  of  tho  western  round  iiavo 
of  the  Scandinavian  churches.  At  page  1 15,  Lfidcrbro  Church  (Woodcut 
No.  6oO)  was  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  a  circular  nave  attenuated 
into  a  steeple,  and  there  aiu  no  doubt  niany  others  of  tho  samo  class 
in  Scandinavia.  It  was,  however,  in  England,  where  rectangular 
navca  were  common,  that  tho  compromise  found  in  this  country 
became  fashionable.     These  Norfolk  churches  with  lound  towers  may 

'   Vide  nnle,  p.  M,  and  p.  99  rf  jwj. 
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oouaeqnently  be  looked  upon  as  aafe  indexes  of  tho  existencfl  of 
Scandinavian  influences  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  also  as  in- 
teresting examples  of  the  mode  in  which  a  compromise  is  frequently 
hit  upon  between  the  feelings  of  intrusive  races  and  the  habits  of  the 
previous  inhabitants. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  round-naved  and  round-towered 
churches  existed  in  the  eastern  counties  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest;  but  if  any  still  remain,  they  have  not  been  described. 
The  earliest  that  are  known  wero  erected  during  the  Nomian  period, 
and  extend  certainly  down  to  the  end  of  the  Edwardian  period. 
Some  of  tho  towers  have  perpendicular  details,  but  these  seem  in- 
sertions, and  consequently  do  not  indicate  the  date  of  tho  essential 
parts  of  the  structure. 


of  ami  Lelghi  Ctanrch.  Eswi. 


As  a  rule,  tho  English  parish  chnrch  is  never  vaulted,  that  si>ecies 
of  magniflcence  being  reserved,  after  the  Norman  times  at  least,  for 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  their 
wooden  roofs  are  always  appropriate,  and  frequently  of  great  beauty. 
So  essential  does  the  vault  appear  to  have  been  to  Gothic  architecture 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  that  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
admit  that  any  other  form  of  covering  can  be  as  beautiful.  But  some 
of  the  roofs  in  English  churches  go  far  to  refute  tho  idea.     Even, 
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however,  if  they  are  not  in  themselves  so  monumental  and  so  grand, 
they  bad  at  least  this  advantage,  that  the  absence  of  the  vault  allowed 
the  architect  to  play  with  the  construction  of  the  substructure.  He 
waa  enabled  to  lighten  tbe  pillars  of  the  nave  to  any  extent  he 
tbotight  consistent  with  dignity,  and  to  glaze  his  clerestory  in  a 
manner  which  mnst  have  given  cxtronio  brilliancy  to  the  interior 
when  the  whole  waa  filled  with  paint<;d  glass.  Generally  with,  a 
wooden  roof  there  were  two  windows  in  the  clerestory  for  one 
in  the  aisles:    with  a  vaulted  roof   the  tendency   was  the  other 


way.  Had  they  dared,  they  wonid  have  jnit  one  alwve  for  two 
below.  But  the  great  merit  of  a  wooden  roof  was,  that  it  enabled 
the  architect  to  dispense  with  all  flying  bnttresses,  esaggorated 
pinnacles,  and  mechanical  cxiHsdientH,  which  were  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  vault,  but  which  often  sadly  hampei-ed  and  crowded  his 
designs. 

So  various  were  the  forms  these  wooden  roofs  took  that  they  almost 
defy  classification.  The  earlier  and  l*st  type  was  a  remiiiiHcence, 
rather  than  an  imitation,  of  the  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  or 
Westminster  Hall,  but  seldom  so  deeply  framed.  That  at  Trunch 
Church,  Norfolk  (Woodcut  No.  614),  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average 
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Bpeoimen  of  the  form  atlopted  for  the  larger  spatiB,  and  that  at  New 
Walsiugham  of  the  mixlo  adopted  for  roofing  aialeo.  Some,  of  course, 
are  Bimpler,  bnt  many  much  more  elaborate.  In  later  periods  they 
beoamo  flatter,  and  more  like  the  panelled  ceiling  of  a  hall  or 
chamber;  but thoy wore 
;  always  perfectly  truth- 
ful in  construction,  and 
the  load  ivas  laid  di- 
rectly on  the  boarded 
I  framing.  Thoy  thus 
I  avoided  the  donblc  roof, 
wliich  was  so  inherent 
a  defect  in  the  vaulted 
I  forms,  where  the  stone 
'.  ceiling  required  to  bo 
protected  extomally  by 
a  true  roof. 

Among  BO  many  cx- 
I  amples  it  is  difficult  to 
select  one  which  shall 
represent  the  class,  but 
the  annexed  plan  of 
Walpolo  St  Peter's,  Kor 
folk,  will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  typical  arrangement  of  an  English  parish  church.  In 
almost  every  instance  tho  navo  had  aisles,  and  was  lighted  by  a 
clorostory.  The  chancel  was  narrow  and  deep, 
without  aisles,  and  with  a  square  termination. 
I'hcro  was  one  tower,  with  a  belfry,  generally, 
but  not  always,  at  the  wcet  end  ;  and  tho  prin- 
cipal entrance  was  by  a  south  door,  usually 
covered  by  a  poreh  of  more  or  less  magnificence, 
fjcqucntly,  as  in  this  instance,  vaulted,  and 
with  a  muniment  room  or  library  chamber 
,  or  it. 
Often,  as  at  Coventry,  Boston,  and  other 
places,  these  churches  with  the  above  described 
arrangements  almost  reached  tho  dimensions  of 
small  cathedrals,  the  towers  and  spires  matching 
I  of  tlie  proudest  ecclesiastical  edifices ; 
-  and  in  many  instances  the  details  of  their 
tracery  and  the  beauty  of  their  sculptured  oma- 
monts  are  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  tho  cathedral 
of  the  diooese. 


^ngbunCb 
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When  wo  consider  tho  brilliancy  of  invention  displayed  in  the 
decorative  details  of  French  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  play  of  fancy 
and  the  delicacy  of  execution,  it  must  perhaps  l)e  admitted  that  in  this 
respect  the  French  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  far  excelled  those  of 
any  other  nation.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
reminiscences  of  classical  art  that  remained  in  the  country,  es|Tecially 
in  the  south,  where  the  barbarian  influence  never  really  made  itself 
felt,  and  whence  the  feeling  gradually  spread  northwards ;  and  may  be 
traced  in  the  quasi -classical  details  of  tho  best  French  examples  of  the 
13th  century,  even  in  the  Isle  de  France.  IMore  also  should  perhaps 
be  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  feeling  for  art,  which  still  characterises  the 
French  nation,  and  has  influenced  it  ever  since  its  people  became 
builders. 

Though  the  English  must  yield  tho  palm  to  tho  French  in  this 
respect,  there  is  still  a  solidity  and  appropriateness  of  purpose  in  their 
details  which  goes  far  to  compensate  for  any  want  of  fiincy.  There  is 
also  in  this  country  a  depth  of  cutting  and  a  richness  of  form,  arising 
from  the  details  being  so  often  imitated  from  wood-carving,  w^hich  is 
architecturally  more  valuable  than  the  more  delicate  exuberance  of 
French  examples. 

These  remarks  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  figure-sculpture 
as  a  mode  of  decoration.  Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  this  country  is 
anything  to  be  found  at  all  comparable  with  the  great  sculptured 
Bibles  of  Eheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  other  great  ctithedrals  of 
France;  even  such  as  Poitiers,  Aries,  St.  Gillcs,  are  richer  in  this 
respect  than  many  of  our  largest  churches.  It  is  true  that  the 
sculptures  of  the  fa9ade  at  Wells,  or  of  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
are  quite  equal  in  merit  to  anything  of  the  same  period  on  the 
Continent;  and,  had  there  been  the  same  demand,  we  might  have 
done  as  well  or  better  than  any  other  nation.  Whether  it  arose 
from  a  latent  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Second  Commandment,  or 
a  cropping  out  of  Saxon  feeling,  certain  it  is  that  figure- sculpture 
gradually  died  out  in  England.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  not 
essential;  in  the  15th  and  16th  it  was  subordinate  to  the  archi- 
tectural details,  and  in  this  respect  the  people  became  Protestant 
long  before  they  thought  of  protesting  against  the  pope  and  the 
papist  form  of  worship. 

As  already  hinted  at,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
richness  of  English  decorative  carving  is  due  to  the  employment,  in 
early  times,  of  wood  as  a  building  material  in  preference  to  stone.  It 
is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  understand  how  such  a  form  of  decorative 
arch  as  that  on  the  old  staircase  at  Canterbury  could  have  arisen  from 
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any  oxigoncy  of  Btono  construction ;  but  it  tlisplayB  all  that  freedom 
of  form  and  richness  of  carving  that  might  easily  ariso  from  the 
employment  of  timber. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Norman 
gateway  Bt  Bristol  (Woodcut  No.  618) ;  which  may  bo  I'cgai-dod  as  a 
typical  specimen  of  the  style — sober,  and  constructive,  yet  rich — 
without  a  vestige  of  animal  life,  but  with  such  forms  as  an  ivory  or 
wood  carver  might  easily  invent,  and  would  certainly  adopt. 


The  great  defect  of  such  a  style  of  decoration  as  this  was  its 
extreme  elaboration.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  a  lai^o 
building,  every  part  of  which  should  be  worked  up  to  the  same 
key-note  as  this ;  and,  if  it  had  been  done,  it  would  have  been  felt 
that  the  effect  was  not  commensurate  with  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
it.  What  the  architects  therefore  set  to  work  to  invent  was  some 
mode  of  decoration  which  shoidd  be  effective  with  a  less  expenditure 
of  labour.  This  thoy  soon  di>covercd  in  the  deep-cut  mouldings  of 
the  Gothic  arch,  with  the  occasional  intermixture  of  the  dog-tooth 
moulding  (as  in  the  nave  at  Lich£cld,  Woodcut  No.  576),  which  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  effeotive  discoveries  of  the  13th  century. 
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The  west  doorway  at  Liclifiold  (a.d.  1275,  Woodcut  No.  fi20)  shown 
till!  atylu  in  ita  lii^^host  dogreo  of  purroctioii.  Tlioro  is  just  that 
udiiiixf  iiFL'  <>r  aroliitoclural  iiiouliliiig  witli  dt-eorativc  foliage  which  is 
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necessary  to  hariuoniso  the  constructive  nccesBities  of  the  building  with 
the  decorative  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  combined  with  a 


CXhrdml.    (Cotli.  Hb.> 


fooling  of  elegance  which  could  only  havo  proceeded  from  a  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  refined  claHfi  of  intellect. 

Eyerything  in  England  of  the  eamo  age  boars  the  eamo  impress,  bo 
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that  it  is  difficult  to  go  wrong  in  selecting  examples,  though  hopeless 
to  expect  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  illustration  to  explain  its 
beauties.  The  niches  at  the  back  of  the  altar-screen  at  Winchester  are 
among  the  best  examples  of  that  combination  of  constructive  lines  and 
decorative  details  which  when  properly  balanced  make  up  the  per- 
fection of  architectural  decoration  ;  or,  perhaps,  even  better  than  these 
are  the  heads  of  the  three  niches  over  the  sedilia  in  the  parish  church 
at  Heckington  in  Lincolnshire  (VV^oodcut  No.  622).  The  style  of  these 
examples  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  quite  equal  to  anything  that  can 
be  found  on  the  Continent ;  and  thousands  of  examples,  more  or  less 
perfect,  executed  during  the  Edwardian  period,  exist  in  every  comer 
of  the  country.  Bishop  Marshairs  tomb  at  Exeter  (Woodcut  No.  621), 
though  somewhat  earlier,  displays  the  same  playful  combination  of 
conventional  foliage  with  architectural  details. 

After  the  year  1300,  however,  wo  can  perceive  a  change  gradually 
creeping  over  the  style  of  decoration.  Constructive  forms  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  prominent ;  merely  decorative  features  being 
gradually  dropped  as  years  went  on.  In  Pjior  de  Estria's  screen 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  623),  though 
all  the  elegance  of  earlier  times  is  retained,  the  principal  features 
are  mechanical,  and  the  decoration  much  more  subdued  than  in 
the  examples  just  quoted.  The  celebrated  doorway  leading  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Rochester  (Woodcut  No.  623)  is  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  this.  It  is  rich  even  to  excess;  but  the  larger  part 
of  its  decoration  consists  of  ornaments  whicli  cx)uld  be  drawn  with 
instruments.  Of  free-hand  carving  tliere  is  comparatively  little :  and 
though  the  whole  efifect  is  very  satisfactory,  there  is  so  evident  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  that  it  does  not  please  to  the  same  extent  as  earlier  works  of 
the  same  class. 

Tombs. 

Among  the  more  beautiful  objects  of  decorative  art  with  which 
our  churches  were  adorned  during  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  canopies  or 
shrines  erected  over  the  burying-places  of  kings  or  prelates,  or  as 
cenotaphs  in  honour  of  their  memory.  Simple  slabs,  with  a  figure 
upon  them,  seem  to  have  been  all  that  was  attempted  during  the 
Norman  period ;  but  the  pomp  of  sepulchral  magnificence  gradually 
developed  itself,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the 
14th  century  we  have  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  existing, 
and  the  practice  lasted  down  almost  to  the  Renaissance,  as  exemplified 
in  Bishop  West's  tomb  at  Ely  (1516-1634),  or  Bishop  Gardiner's  at 
Winchester  (1631-1666). 

At  first  the  tomb-builders  were  content  with  a  simple  wooden 
tester,  like  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canter- 
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bury ;  but  thiB  becurae  one  of  great  beauty  wlicu  applied,  aa  in 
W'estiuinfltcr  Abboy,  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  III.  (Woodcut  No.  Cli6), 
where  its  appropriatcticas  and  boanty 
of  detail  dietinguish.  it  from  many 
,   more  ambitious  Bhrincs  iti  stuno. 

lu  general  design  thoue  two  uiouu- 

I  mvuts  are  similar  to  one  another,  and 

I  nitut  have  I>cen  erected  very  nearly  at 

the  same  time — the  diEToronco  being 

I  the  superior  richness  and  elaboru- 

j  tiou  of  tho  regal  as  compared  witli 

the  princely  tomb. 

Although  this  form  of  wooden 
ttettr  was  tho  most  usual  in  monu- 
niLiits  1  f  the  ago,  stono  canopies  wcri; 
iIbo  freijutntly  cmployod,  as  in  the 
nuJlknovn  monument  of  Aymcr  do 
\akiico  (died  1H24)  in  Weutminstov 
VbU,y  But  all  previous  examples 
wtrc  excelled  by  tho  beautiful  shrine 
1^  Inch  the  monks  of  Gloucester  erected, 
it  a  Loneiderably  later  period,  over 
the  buiMng-placo  of  the  unfortunate 
rd«an!  II  (Wcxlcut  No.  627).  In 
its  daKS  there  is  nothing  iu  Englisli 
irchitecturc  more  beautiful  than  this. 
It  btlongsto  the  very  beat  age  of  the 
style,  and  is  carried  out  with  a  de- 
gree of  propriety  and  elegance  which 
^_  has   not  been   surpassed  by  any  ex- 

■  —  ample  now  remaining.     If  I  ho  statues 

«M.    '^""jJ^|J^','J|||'"'"'Jj^'|'^'"jJjj"""'*'''™'''    with  which  it  was  once  adorned  coidd 
now   bo  replaced,  it  would  convey  a 
more  correct  idea  of  tho  style  of  the  Edwardian  period  than  can  be 
obtainod  from  larger  examples. 

It  seems  to  liave  been  us  much  admired  then  as  now  ;  for  we  find 
its  form  repeated,  with  more  or  less  correctness  of  outline  and  detail, 
at  Winchester,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  St.  Albtin's,  eu9  well  as  elsewhere, 
tbo  whole  ftiruiing  a  scries  of  architectural  illustrations  nnmatchcd  in 
their  class  by  anything  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

As  a  fine  st>eeimon  of  tho  form  taken  by  a  multitude  of  these  tombs 
daring  the  last  period  of  Gothic  art  wo  may  select  that  of  Bishop 
Kedmanat  Ely  (I£i01-150G).  Though  so  late  in  date,  tbcrois  nothing 
oSbnaivo  either  in  Us  form  or  detail.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  ]iro- 
praiioDod  and  appropriate ;  and   though  there  is  a  little  display  of 
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OTor-ingennity  in  making  the  three  arcbca  of  the  canopy  sustain  them- 
selves without  intermediate  supports,  this  is  excusable  from  its 
position  between  two  massive  piers.  It  is  doing  in  stone  what  hod 
been  done  in  wood  over  Edward  III.'s  tomb  at  Westminster,  and  is 
one  of  many  instances  which   might  be  quoted  of  the  interchange- 


^VeMlnlnst«^  AblKy. 


ableness  of  wooden  and  stone  forms  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  this  country,  and  a  proof  of  the  influence  the  nno  always  had 
on  the  other. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  a  quasi-sepulchral  cha- 
racter existing  in  this  country  are  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I. 
on  the  spots  at  which  the  body  of  his  queen  Eleanor  rested  on  its  way 
from  Nottinghamshire  to  London.     Originally,  it  is  said,  there  were 
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fifteen  of  tbcsc,  all  different  in  dcaign.     Thieo  only  now  remain  :  ono 
near   KortLampton,    one  at  Gcddington,   and  a    third   at    Walthaiu 


(Woodcut  Ko,  620).'     Thongli  grea  Ij  d   ap  da  cd     no  gl     em      n  to 
show  what  was  the  original  des  gn  h  le    x  remcly  Ta   ed  bo  1     n 


'  Mr.  Bcott  produced  a  free  wpy  of  n  on  f  Ch  i 
nf  them  a*  the  Oiford  Mnrtjn'  Memorut  bco  u  b 
•ad  Edward  Barr7  anotlicr  ns  n  rostora      zhaa  ta   h 
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outline  and  detail,  every  part  is  elegant,  and  worthy  of  the  best  age 
of  English  architecture. 

Had  it  not  been  the  custom  in  those  days  to  bnry  the  illusfrions 


dead  within  the  walls  of  the  churches,  this  is  probably  the  fonn 
which  sepulchral  monuments  would  generally  have  (alien.  If  we  may 
jodge  from  the  examples  left  us,  we  can  have  little  doubt  but  that. 
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with  more  experience  and  somewhftt  increased  dimensiong.thoso  monu- 
ments would  haTe  surpassed  the  spires  of  our  cathedrals  or  parish 
churches  in  every  re- 
spect as  architectural 
designs.  Being  en- 
tirely free  from  utili- 
tarian exigencies,  the 
architect  had  only  to 
consult  the  rules  of 
hia  art  in  order  to 
pro<luce  what  would 
be  most  pleasing  and 
most  appropriate.  We 
can  only  therefore  re- 
gret that  so  purely 
English  a  form  of 
sepulchral  design  bO' 
gan  and  ended  with 
this  one  act  of  conjugal 
devotion. 


C'lvii.  AND  Domestic 
Architect  QBE. 
One  of  the  most 
remarkable  charact«r- 
i sties  of  English  archi- 
tecture, though  but 
a  negative  one,  is  the 
almost  total  absence  of 
any  miinicijial  build- 
ings during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Guildhall 
of  London  is  a  late 
specimen,  and  may 
even  be  caUod  an  in- 
significant one,  con- 
sidering the  import- 
ance of  the  city.  There 
are  also  some  oorpora- 
limportant  town-halls 
idly  express 


VdUum  CroH  (RMond). 


tion  buildings  at  Bristol,  and  one  or  two 

in  other  cities ;  but  there  we  stop.     Nothing 

how  completely  the  country  was  FrenchiGe<l  by  the  result  of  the 

iMtile  of  Hutiiiga,  than  this  absence  of  municipal  architecture.    Till 
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a  very  recent  period  the  king,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop,  were  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  The  people  were  nowhere,  and  neither  munici- 
palities nor  guilds  could  assert  an  independent  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  England  is 
rich  in  castles  beyond  any  other  country  in  Europe — especially  of  the 
Norman  or  Round-arched  Gothic  age.  Germany,  as  already  pointed 
out,  has  some  fine  examples  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period.  France  has 
scarcely  any,  and  neither  France  nor  Germany  can  match  such  castles 
as  those  of  London,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Rising,  &c.  The  Welsh  castles 
of  the  Edwardian  period  form  an  unrivalled  group  of  themselves ;  and 
are  infinitely  superior,  both  in  extent  and  architectural  magnificence, 
to  the  much-lauded  robber-dens  of  the  Khineland ;  while  such  castles 
as  Raglan,  Chepstow,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  or  Windsor  are,  for  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  elegance  of  detail,  quite  unmatched,  except  by  one 
or  two  ruined  strongholds  in  the  North  of  France.  The  discussion 
of  their  merits,  however,  would  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
military  architecture,  which  is  excluded  from  this  work,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  entered  on  here. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the  line  exactly  between  the  castle 
and  the  castellated  mansion,  the  moated  grange,  and  lastly  the 
mansion  or  manor-house,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period 
had  become  so  numerous  in  England,  and  form  an  architectural  group 
so  beautiful  and  so  peculiarly  English. 

Taken  altogether,  there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  buildings  to  which  an 
Englishman  may  turn  with  more  pride  than  the  educational  establish- 
ments which  the  Middle  Ages  have  left  him.  Though  in  some  cases 
entirely  rebuilt  and  no  doubt  very  much  altered,  still  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  retain  much  of  their  original  features,  and 
are  unrivalled  in  their  kind.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  very  ancient 
as  we  now  see  them.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  earlier 
buildings  at  Merton,  the  greater  number  owe  their  magnificence 
to  the  days  of  Wykeham  (ob.  1426)  and  Waynflete  (ob.  148tj). 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-1470)  that  the  great 
impulse  was  given,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  Universities,  but 
by  the  foundation  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  other  great  schools,  all 
which  belong  to  the  loth  century.  But  the  building  of  Gothic  or 
quasi-Gothic  educational  establishments  was  continued  till  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ( 1 602). 

In  most  respects,  these  colleges  resembled  the  monastic  establish- 
ments which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  may  be  considered  as  super- 
seding. The  principal  diff*erence  was  that  the  church  of  the  monastery 
became  subdued  into  a  chapel  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
inmates  of  the  college.  In  all  these  establishments,  whether  palaces 
or  colleges,  castles  or  manor-houses,  the  principal  apartment  was  the 
hall,  in  some  cases  subordinate  to  the  chapel  only.     It  was  on  the  halls 
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timt  ibv  uruliitcutit  UvisLcil  their  art,  and,  genorallv  siieaking,  thw 
uro  niimt  eatitleii  to  bo  coneidfrcd  as  arcliitoctural  features.  Kvc 
iK>w  thcro  aro  in  England  at  least  a  hundred  of  these  halls,  cith( 


ml  iu  I 


mffieivntlj'  perfect  to  render  their  rcBtoratiu 
easy.  All  have  deeply  and  bcautifull 
framed  roofs  of  tiniljcr.  In  this  rceiXM 
they  stand  alone,  no  wooden  roofs  on  tl 
Oontinent  being  comparabli:  with  them. 

Among  them  the  largest  and  grande 
is,  as  it  onght  to  be,  the  hall  of  the  King 
I'ulace  at  AVest minster,  as  rohuiU  I 
Itidiard  II.  Internally  it  is  2;J9  ft.  Ion 
by  08  ft.  in  width,  eoveriug  al(Out  23,0(: 
superficial  feet.  The  hall  at  I'adua  is  largo 
and  so  may  some  others  be,  but  none  hai 
a  roof  at  all  ajiproaching  this  t'itlier  i 
beauty  of  design  or  mechanical  clevernei 
of  execution.  In  this  rc8i>e<;t  it  stani 
quite  alone  and  unrivalled,  and,  with  tl 
snmllei'  roof  of  St,  Stephen's  chajiel  adjoii 
iug,  seeiuB  to  have  formed  the  tj-pe  u 
wliieh  nioirt  of  tho  subsequent  roofs  wci 
bjii,  I'ku  u(  w.i-iiiiiiisitt  UuJi.        frjHued. 

*"''■ '"" "' '"  '  '"■  'I'lie  i-oof  of  tho  hall  at  Eltham  ( Wooi 

mil  No.  C3-^),  which  belungs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  in  iufcrii 
both  in  diiiiensiuns  ami  design  tu  that  at  ^^'estuliust«^,  but  etill  dii 
plays  dearly  tho  eharjcteristi( 
of  tlie  stylo.  It  would  have  bee 
better  if  the  trusecH  Lad  sjirun 
from  a  lino  level  with  tho  oil' 
of  tho  windows,  and  if  tli 
arched  frame  liad  been  less  tlat 
but  that  was  the  tendency  of  tt 
ugo,  which  soon  became  so  ei 
aggerated  as  to  destroy  the  coi 
etmctive  projiortion  altogcthc 
Wo  are  not  able  to  trai 
the  gradual  st«iw  by  which  th 
hammer-beam  truss  was  pei 
•II.        B.vii«o^^»v.«uijj^«,-ri[,iii.  fected,   but  we    can    follow    i 

from    the    date  of    tho   hall   e 
WcetminBtcr  (1397),  to  Wolsey's  halls  at  Hampton  Court  and  Oxfon 
till  it  passed    into  tho  Jaooblan  abominations    of   Lambeth  or  tli 
laser  Temple.     Among  all  these,  that  of  Kenilworth,  tliough  sma 
fi.  X  43   ft.),  must  have  been  one  of  tho  most  l-cautiful.      1 
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belongs  to  an  age  when  the  style  adopted  for  halls  had  reached  its 
acm^  of  perfection  (middle  of  1 5th  century),  when  the  defaiU  of  car- 
pentry had  been  mastered,  but  before  there  was  any  tendency  to  tame 
the  deep  framing  down  to  the  flatness  of  a  ceiling.  The  wooden 
roofs  of  churches  were  generally  flatter  and  less  deeply  framed  than  thoee 
of  the  halls,  which  may  have  arisen  from  their  being  smaller  in  span, 
and  being  placed  over  clerestories  with  little  abutment  to  resist  a 
thrust ;  but,  whether  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  they  are  generally 
loss  beautiful. 


lr^55^.-^//^\\\% 


Paluc  u  Ellluun. 


There  are  few  features  of  Medisoval  art  in  this  country  to  which 
attention  could  be  more  profitably  directed  than  the  roof;  for,  whether 
applied  to  secular  or  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  framed  und  carved 
wooden  roof  is  essentially  English  in  esecution  and  application,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriato  manifestations  of  our 
national  art. 


Did  apace  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  remarks, 
and  in  so  doing  to  explain  and  prove  a  great  deal  which  in  the  previous 
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pages  it  has  been  necessary  to  advance  as  mere  assertion.  The  subject 
is,  in  fact,  practically  inexhaustible ;  as  will  be  easily  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  for  more  than  five  centuries  all  the  best  intellects 
of  the  nation  were  more  or  less  directed  towards  perfecting  this  great 
art.  Priests  and  laymen  worked  with  masons,  painters,  and  sculptors ; 
and  all  were  bent  on  producing  the  best  possible  building,  and  im- 
proving every  part  and  every  detail,  till  the  amount  of  thought  and 
contrivance  accumulated  in  any  single  great  structure  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible. If  any  one  man  were  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  study 
of  one  of  our  great  cathedrals — assuming  it  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
Medieval  arrangements— it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  master 
all  its  details,  and  fathom  all  the  reasonings  and  experiments  which 
led  to  the  glorious  result  before  him.  And  when  we  consider  that  not 
in  the  great  cities  alone,  but  in  every  convent  and  every  parish, 
thoughtful  i)rofessioiial  men  were  trying  to  excel  what  had  been  done 
and  was  doing,  by  their  predecessors  and  their  fellows,  we  shall  under- 
stand what  an  amount  of  thought  is  built  into  the  walls  of  our 
churches,  castles,  colleges,  and  dwelling-houses.  If  any  one  thinks  he 
can  master  and  reproduce  all  this,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  mistaken. 
My  own  imi)ression  is  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  all  the  works  written  on  tlie  subject  up  to  this  day,  and  much  of  it 
is  probably  lost  and  never  again  to  be  recovered  for  the  instruction 
and  delight  of  future  ages. 


Comparative  Table  of  English  Cathedrals.* 


Are*. 

Lc'nath 

WcMtem 

Cunlral 

lIiiKbt 
of 

Height 
Cbuir. 

Width 
of 

Nave. 

Width 

of 
Cbuir. 

Width 
of 

A]i|iruxiDuit« 
raliour 

lutfide. 

Towen. 

Tower*. 

C<>nlnd 
Aide. 

IleiKht  tu 
Width. 

1 

Vi-rX. 

rc«u 

Fwt. 

F€Ct      . 

Feet     . 

Fott. 

Feet. 

Fwt. 

Fot-t. 

York   .    .    .  ■ 

f2,H60 

486 

106 

19>i 

93   ; 

101 

106 

102 

51 

1  t02 

Uiicoln    .    . 

66.900 

46S 

206 

258 

t«2 

71 

80     , 

81 

39 

1       2 

WInchwter  . 

64,200 

630 

.. 

140 

76 

•  • 

85     ' 

• . 

35 

1       2*43 

W«fltmln»ter 

61.729 

505 

220 

*  * 

1U3 

•  • 

75 

• . 

35 

1       3 

Ely.    .    .    . 

61,700 

617 

215 

170 

-2     ' 

70 

75     , 

» . 

34 

1       2*1 

l^uitertmiy  . 

56,2^0 

614 

152 

229 

80 

70 

73 

85 

33 

1       2-4 

SftliHbary     . 

56,K30 

450 

.. 

404 

84 

82 

•  • 

35 

1       2*3 

Darbun  .    . 

65,700 

473 

161 

SI6 

74 

81 

77 

32 

1       2-3 

Psterborough 

50.516 

426 

154 

143 

78 

79 

•  • 

36 

I       2 

WdU .    .    . 

40,680 

3)^8 

125 

165 

67 

69 

•  • 

34 

1       2 

40,572 

40^ 

•  • 

309 

73 

70 

•   a 

26 

1       2*8 

Worctflter    . 

38,9t'0 

3«7 

•  • 

191 

66 

78 

•   • 

32 

1       2*45 

Kseter.    .    . 

36,370  . 

383 

.. 

•  • 

70 

72 

•    • 

34 

1       2-1 

Lfchfleld  .    . 

33.930 

319 

192 

252 

5IS 

66 

•  • 

2'< 

1       2 

1  It  is  not  pretended  that  thin  Table  is  quite  correct  In  all  details,  but  it  is  sufficiently  bo  to  present,  at 
a  glance,  a  comparative  view  of  the  fourteen  princi|»al  churches  of  England,  and  to  show  at  least  their 
relative  dimensions. 
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ARCHITECTURE  OF  SCOTLAND. 
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CHKONOLOGY. 

DATES. 

DATK8. 

Malcolm  Caumore. 

Acc4»S8lon      .     . 

.    A.D.  1057 

David  II.                    Accession 

.       .    A.D.  1329 

David  I. 

»»             •     • 

.       .      1124 

Robert  11,  Stuart 

.     .     .     1371 

William  the  Lion 

i»             •     • 

.      .      1165 

Jumes  I.                           tt             • 

.      .      .     1406 

John  Baliol 

»»             •     • 

.      .     1292 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots       „ 

.      .     .     1643 

Robert  Bruce 

»•             •     • 

.      .     1306 

TutRE  are  few  coiiii tries  in  the  world  in  respect  to  whose  architecture 
it  is  so  difficult  to  write  anything  like  a  connected  narrative  as  it  is 
regarding  that  of  Scotland.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  pau- 
city of  examples,  or  from  their  not  having  been  sufficiently  examined 
or  edited,  hut  from  the  circumstance  of  the  art  not  being  indigenous. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  ethnography  of  art  would  suspect 
the  people  who  now  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  of  inventing  any 
form  of  architecture,  or  of  feeling  much  sympathy  with  it  when  intro- 
duced from  abroad.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Celtic  element  was 
more  predominant  in  the  country  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  the 
Teutonic  race  only  came  to  the  surface  with  the  Reformation,  when 
they  showed  their  national  characteristic  in  their  readiness  to  destroy 
what  they  could  not  build.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  must  have  been 
that  their  priests  were  strangers,  who  brought  their  arts  with  them 
and  practised  them  for  their  own  satisfaction,  in  despite  of  the  feelings 
of  their  flocks. 

Briefly,  the  outline  of  Scotland's  architectural  story  seems  to  be 
this.  Till  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Edwards,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  styles  on  either  side  of  the  border  cannot  be  very  clearly 
defined.  In  Scotland  the  forms  were  ruder  and  bolder  than  in  the 
South,  but  were  still  the  same  in  all  essential  respects. 

After  the  days  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  hatred  of  the  English 
threw  the  Scotch  into  the  arms  of  France.  Instead  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  the  South,  we  find  an  increasing  tendency  to  copy  the 
Flamboyant  and  other  contemporary  styles  of  France,  till  at  last,  just 
as  the  style  was  expiring,  both  churches  and  mansions  are  almost 
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literal  copies  of  French  designs.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  an  Irish 
element  is  strongly  felt :  at  lona  and  throughout  the  West,  extending 
— in  exceptional  cases  to  the  East,  as  at  Brechin  and  Abemethy.  It 
can  also  he  traced  in  the  Lothian  s  in  the  chapels  and  smaller  edifices 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  seems  to  be  the  ingredient  which 
distinguishes  the  early  Kound- arched  Gothic  of  Scotland  from  the 
Norman  of  England.  Besides  these  three,  a  Scandinavian  element 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  Orkneys,  and  as  far  south  as  Morayshire ;  and 
oven  Spain  is  said  to  liavo  contributed  the  design  to  Roslyn  Chapel, 
and  made  her  influence  felt  elsewhere. 

All  these  foreign  elements,  imported  into  a  country  where  a  great 
mass  of  the  people  belonged  to  an  art-hating  race,  tended  to  produce 
an  entanglement  of  history  very  difficult  to  unravel.  With  leisure  and 
space,  however,  it  might  be  accomplished  ;  and,  if  properly  completed, 
would  form  a  singularly  interesting  illustration,  not  only  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  Scotland,  but  of  art  in  general. 

The  buildings  of  David  I.  (1 1 24-11 65)  gave  an  immense  impulse  to 
the  round-arched  style,  which  continued  for  nearly  a  century  after 
his  time,  and  long  after  the  pointed  arch  had  been  currently  used  in 
the  South.  It  is  true  we  find  pointed  arches  mixed  up  with  it,  as  at 
Jedburgh,  but  the  pillars  and  capitals  are  those  of  the  earlier  orders ; 
and  the  circular  arch  continued  to  be  used  from  predilection  wherever 
the  constructive  necessities  of  the  building  did  not  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pointed  form. 

Tlie  feature  of  English  art  which  the  Scotch  seem  to  have  best 
appreciated  was  the  lancet  window,  which  suited  their  simple  style  so 
completely  that  they  clung  to  it  long  after  its  use  had  been  abandoned 
in  England.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in 
the  dates  of  Scottish  buildings,  antiquaries  being  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  lancet  windows  of  Elgin  and  other  churches  really  belong 
to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  after  England  had  passed  through 
the  phases  of  circle  and  flowing  tracery,  and  was  settling  down  to  the 
sober  constructivoness  of  the  perpendicular. 

Circle  tracery  is,  in  fact,  very  little  known  in  the  North,  and  English 
flowing  tracery  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  a 
class  of  flowing  tracery  occurs  everywhere  in  Scotland,  but  it  is,  both 
in  form  and  age,  much  more  closely  allied  to  French  Flamboyant  than 
to  anything  English.  It  was  used  currently  during  the  whole  period 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Richards,  and  even  during  the  Tudor  period 
of  England. 

The  one  great  exception  to  what  has  been  said  is  the  east  window 
of  the  border  monastery  of  Melrose ;  but  even  hero  it  is  not  English 
perpendicular,  but  an  original  mode  of  treating  an  English  idea,  found 
only  in  this  one  instance,  and  mixed  up  with  the  flowing  tracery  of 
ibe  period. 
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Of  Tuilor  arcliitoeturo  tliore  is  no  traoo  in  Scotland  ;  iieitUer  the 
four-ccutred  low  arch  nor  fan-vaulting  are  to  be  found  there,  nor  that 
peculiar  clas^  of  perpendicular  tracery  which  distinguished  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  in  the  South.  At  that  period  the  Scotch  still 
adhered  to  their  flamboyant  style,  and  such  attempts  as  they  did  make 
at  perpendicular  work  were  bo  clumsy  and  unconstructive  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that,  like  the  French,  they  soon  abandoned  it. 

In  so  poor  and  thinly -populated  a  country  as  Scotland  was  in  the 
1 1th  century,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  that  are  found  in  the  South.  The  churches 
seem  at  this  age  to  have  been  cells  or  small  chapels,  such  as  that  at 
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Leucliars  or  Dalmeny,  closely  resembling  St.  Clement's  church  at 
Trondhjem,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  contemporary  edifices  so 
frequently  found  in  Ireland. 

Leuchars  is  pci  hai>H  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  its  clas.s,  of  which,  like  the  contemporary  chapel  at  C'ashel,  which 
it  much  resembles,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  type.  Its  details  are 
not  only  rich,  but,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,  bold  and  elegant 
lit  the  same  time.     Both  int«mally  and  externally,  the  ornament  is 

'  The  illustrutioiiH  in  thiacbaptor  being  [  rule,  Mr.  Billings'  work  h  cerUinl;  tho 
Inkeo  Itom  tlie  bt-autiful  noik  by  B.  W.  i  taott  corrtict  and  buaatiful  that  liw  yst 
BUliDgB,  entitled  '  The  Barouinl  and  appeared  ou  the  anbjevi,  and  if  completed 
I^lesia&ticnl  Anliquilua  of  Bcotlnnd.'  |  wilhthc  nccecaarf  pIuDBaadarcliiti'rtural 
Ihe  souico  nt  each  will  tint  be  Bpeoificil,  I  dclnils,  would  be  unrivalled  as  n  mono- 
except  wbcQ  it  forms  an  cxocption  to  tbis    graph  of  an  architeutuiul  province. 
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applied  in  bo  masterly  a  manner  that  the  beauty  of  the  art  mal 
np  for  the  Bniallnees  of  dimensions,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  m( 
interesting  churches  in  Scotland. 

David  I.  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king  vrho  gave  an  impulse 
the  monastic  establishments  and  to  the  building  of  larger  church' 
His  endowment  of  the  great  border  abbeys,  and  his  general  patrona 
of  the  monks,  enabled  them  to  undertake  buildings  on  a  greatly  t 
tended  scale.     The  churches  of  Jodborgh  and  Kolso,  aa  wo  now  & 


iil.  Pl«-Ardi,  Jcdborsh. 

them,  belong  either  to  the  very  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning  of  1 
1 3th  century.  They  display  all  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  Norm 
period,  used  in  this  instance  not  experimentally,  as  was  too  often  1 
case  in  England,  1iut  as  a  well-understood  stylo,  whose  features  wi 
fully  perfected.  3o  far  from  striving  after  novelty,  the  Scotch  arc 
teot*  were  looking  backwards,  and  culling  the  beauties  of  a  loi 
ityle.  The  great  arch  under  the  tower  of  Eelso  is  ccrtait 
well'Undei-gtood  example  of  the  poin  tod-arched  architecture  of  1 
century,  while  around  it  and  above  it  nothing  ia  to  bo  seen  I 
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circular-headed  openingB,  combined  generally  with  the  beaded  shafts 
and  the  foliage  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  whole  is  used  with 
a  Doric  simplicity  aod  boldness  which  is  very  remarkable.  Sometimes, 
it  tnuBt  be  confessed,  this  independence  of  constraint  is  carried  a  little 
too  far,  as  in  the  pier-arches  at  Jedburgh  (Woodcut  No.  634),  which 
are  thrown  across  between  the  circular  pillars  without  any  subordinate 
shaft  or  apparent  support.  This  was  a  favourite  trick  of  the  later 
Gothic  architects  of  Germany,  though  seldom  found  at  this  early 
period.  Here  the  excessive  strength  of  the  arch  in  great  measure 
oscuaesit. 


Besides  the  general  grandeur  of  their  designs,  a  great  deal  of  the 
detail  of  these  abbeys  is  of  the  richest  and  best  class  of  the  age.  The 
favourite  form,  as  at  Leuchars,  is  that  of  circular  arches  intersecting 
one  another  so  as  to  form  pointed  eub-archcs,  and  tliosc  are  generally 
omamentc<l  with  all  tlio  elaborate  intricacy  of  the  period,  such  as  is 
shown  in  Woodcut  No.  635,  taken  from  Kelso  Abbey  Church. 

While  these  great  abbeys  were  being  erected  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  was  founded  at 
the  other  extremity,  at  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys.  This  building  was 
commenced  1137,  and  carried  on  with  vigour  for  some  time.  The  first 
three  arches  of  the  choir  (Woodcut  No.  03C)  are  all  that  can  certainly 
be  identified  as  belonging  to  that  period.  The  arch  of  the  tower 
belongs  probably  to  the  14th  century,  and  the  vaulting  can  hardly  be 
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mnoh  earlier.  The  three  arc^ieB  beyond  thin  nre  still  circular,  though 
with  mouldings  of  a  late  period.  It  is  said  that  theao  wore  not  com- 
pleted till  the  16th  century. 


Tbrrw  Bii^  of  CUlwdm  >l  farknll. 


Farther  south,  arches  of  this  late  ago  could  not  have  been  huilt  in 
such  an  ancient  stylo,  but  we  can  bolioTo  that  in  that  roraoto  comer 
the  old  familiar  modes  were  retained  in  spito  of  changing  fnahions ; 
and  the  conseqnouce  is  that,  though  the  building  of  this  cathedral  was 
carried  on  at  intervals  during  400  years,  it  is  at  first  sight  singularly 
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uniform  in  stylo,  and  bas  all  the  oharaoteristicB  of  an  old  Nonuun 
building,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbo  woodcut. 


The  cathedral  of  Glasgow  (Woodcut  Ko.  642)  is  almost  the  only 
other  of  the  gr«at  ecclcBiaetical  edifices  of  Scotland  which  rotaiuB  its 
original  features  in  a  nearly  perfect  state.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  charact«rititic  buildings  to  be  found  in  the 
country. 
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The  bifihoprio  waa  founded  by  David  I.,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
•everal  destructions  by  fire  that  the  present  building  was  oommenoed, 
probably  about  the  year  1240.  The  orypt  and  the  whole  of  the  choir 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  nave  to  the  14th,  the 
tower  and  spire  to  the  15th.  The  central  aiale  never  having  been 
intended  to  be  vaulted,  the  architect  has  been  enabled  to  dispense 
with  all  pinnaolee,  flying  buttreSBos,  and  such  expedients,  and  thus  to 
give  the  whole  outline  a  degree  of  solidity  and  repose  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  accords  pei'fectly  with  the  simple  lancet 
openings  which  prevail  throughout. 


The  whole  length  of  the  building  externally,  exclusive  of  the 
■western  towers,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down,  is  300 
feet,  the  breadth  73,  and  the  area  about  26,400  feet,  so  that  it  is  far 
from  being  a  large  building ;  but  its  situation  is  so  good,  and  its 
design  and  proportions  so  appropriate  and  satisfactory  throughout, 
that  it  is  more  imposing  than  many  others  of  twice  its  dimensions. 
The  spire,  which  is  219  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  is 
in  perfect  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  both  in  dimensions 
and  outline,  and  aids  very  much  the  general  efiect  of  the  whole. 
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Tlie  glory  of  this  cathedral  is  its  crypt,  which  is  uarivalled  in 
Britain,  and  iudcod  perhaps  in  Europe.  Almost  all  the  crypts  now 
found  in  England  were  bnilt  during  tho  Norman  pci'iod,  or  very 
early  in  the  pointed  style.  That  at  Glasgow,  however,  belongs  to  the 
perfected  style  of  the  13th  century,  aud  as  tho  ground  fulls  rapidly 
towards  the  west,  tho  architect  was  cnalilcd  to  give  it  all  the  height 
required,  and  to  light  it  with  jwrfcct  caw;.     Hero  the  crypt  actually 


CYyptotGIisgau'  CbUhiItiiI. 


extends  under  and  beyond  the  whole  choir.  Had  theie  been  an  oixiii- 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  (and  it  is  by  no  means  clciir  that  one 
was  not  originally  intended),  it  would  lie  murti  like  a.  fJcrniaii  double 
church  than  anything  found  in  England.  Thure  is  a  solidity  in  its 
architecture,  a  richness  in  its  vaulting,  and  a  variety  of  perspective  in 
the  si>aoing  of  its  pillars,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  arcliitecturc  in  these  islands. 

In   the   crypt   and    lower    part  of  tho  cbureh  the  windows  are 
generally  single  or  double  lancet,  united  by  an  aivh.    In  the  elorestiiry 
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they  sometimes  tuke  tho  form  of  three  lancets,  u 
Woodcut  No.  041,  by  an  imperfect  kind  of  tracery, 
witii  the  simplicity  of  the  building  than  tbo  mo« 
valent  in  Eiiglaml  at  tUe  aamo  period.  In  the  t 
some  of  the  later  odditious,  there  is  tracery  of  conHiderablo  elabora- 
tion and  beauty  of  design. 


nited,  as  shown  in 

more  in  accordance 

1  complex  form  pre- 

th  transept,  and 


tut  End  or  GLugoi 


Perhaps  the  mo^t  beautiful  building  in  Scotland  is,  or  was,  the 
cathedral  of  Elgin,  Tho  province  of  Moray  in  which  it  was  situatod 
was  so  lemote  that  it  scenis  to  have  been  comparatively  uudie- 
turbeil  by  tho  English  wars,  and  tlio  greater  j>art  of  the  building 
was  erected  during  tho  Edwardian  iwriod,  with  all  tho  Kautiful 
details  of  that  age.  Tho  seat  of  tho  see  was  removed  from 
Spynie  to  Elgin  in  the  year  1223,  and  the  cathedral  commenced 
contemporanoously  with  thoso  of  Ajuions  and  Salisbui'y.     All   that 

r  2 
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now  ivuiiiiut-  "f  lliis  i«.ii."]  in  llie  ri-jgiiii-iit  -.f  tliv  wmih  trau- 
M.]il  I  \V'i>ii\<;ut  N'j.  044  I.  wlitn-  »i-  mv  tbi-  iLrtiinl  arcL  rcappn-aring 
iivir  lliL'  ]->iiit<.i1.  at  II  iiTiuii  whi-n  ils  «.■*-  wmk  fiiliri'ly  <liiK.vntinuc1 


1':^  I'jiil.  Lli;iiil.'jilh< 


in  tlii^  Soiirli.  At  llm  kiiik:  fiijiu  tho  .k-t!iiU..r  tliL'  d.Kirwiiy  CWiiotl- 
wit  No.  fi4.1_J  kI,.,w  tlmt  it!  ctliiT  ivs|*cts  tlii^  sl.vk-  was  ut  tlmt  jhtuaI 
an  lur  ulvaiiL-.'.!  »s  h.    Kii^'l»ii>i.     'I'Ijl-  i-ulliolnil  wus  hiiint  <lumi  in 
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1270,  and  again  partially  in  1390.  The  choir  and  other  parts  which 
Btill  remain  were  built  subseqnently  to  the  first  conflagration,  and 
escaped  the  second.  These  parts  appear  at  first  eight  to  belong  to  tho 
lancet  style  of  the  previous  century,  but  used  with  the  details  and 
tracery  of  the  Edwardian  period,  and  with  a  degree  of  beauty  hardly 
surpassed  anywhere.  As  compared  with  English  cathedrals,  that  at 
Elgin  must  be  considered  as  a  small  church,  being  only  253  ft,  in 
Ipngth  internally,  and  K2  wide  across  the 
five  aisles  of  the  nave.  It  is  very  beauti- 
fully arranged,  and  on  the  whole  is  per- 
haps moi-e  elegant  in  plan  than  any  of 
the  Southern  oxani^ilos.  As  a  mecha- 
nical dcsigri,  its  worst  fault  is  that  the 
piers  supporting  the  central  tower  want 
sti-ength  and  accentuation.  As  will  bo 
n  from  the  plan,  an  attempt  was  made 
■  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  tower  on 
the  transept  walls,  which  are  built  solid 
for  this  jiurpose ;  but  this  was  artisti- 
cally a  mistake,  while  mechanically  it 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  tower  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Tho 
lir  (see  Woodcut  No.  043).  is  termi- 
nated by  what  is  virtually  a  great  oast 
ndow,  but  with  piers  between  the  com- 
partments instead  of  niulligns.  As  an 
■n  Originni  [■Uin.)  Scale  ilo  ft.  lo  I  In.  arcliitcctui-al  object  this  is  a  far  more 
stable  and  appropriate  design  than  n 
great  mullioncd  window  like  that  of  York  and  others  in  England. 
But  the  latter  must  be  judged  of  as  frames  for  glass  pictures,  which 
Elgin  is  by  no  means  so  well  suited  to  display.  Its  details,  however, 
are  exquisite,  and  the  whole  design  very  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  north  and  south  aisles  of  tho  nave  and  tho  chaptcr-honso 
were  rebuilt  after  the  last  deHtrnction,  and  belong  to  the  15th 
century.  These  parts,  though  very  charming,  di^play  generally  tho 
faults  of  tho  Scotch  flamboyant  style,  and  shew  a  certain  amount  of 
heaviness  and  clumsiness  mixed  with  the  flowing  and  uneonstmctivc 
lines  of  this  class  of  tracery,  wliich  nothing  could  redeem  but  tho 
grace  and  elegance  with  which  the  French  always  used  it. 

Next  in  beauty  to  Elgin  Cathedral  is  the  "cll-known  abbey  at 
Melrose.  This,  though  founded  contemiKiraneoiisly  with  Jedburgh 
and  Kelso,  was  entirely  rebuilt  during  the  I.aucastiiau  perioil,  and, 
owing  to  its  situation  near  the  liorder,  shows  much  more  affinity  to 
the  English  style  than  tho  building  last  described.  The  nave,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  of  its  aisle  (Woodcut  No.  647).  is  of  a  bold. 
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solid  style  of  architeottire,  with  a  vault  of  considerable  richness. 
The  window  of  the  south  traneept  is  the  most  elegant  specimen  of 
flowing  tracery  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  it»  great  east  window 
(Woodcut  Ko.  648),  aa  before  remarked,  is  almost  the  only  example 
of  the  perpendicular  style  in  the  North,  and  is  equal  to  anything  of 
the  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 


Few  of  the  architectural  aiitiquitioB  of  Scotland  are  so  well  known, 
or  have  been  so  much  admired,  as  the  chapel  at  Boslyn  (Woodcut  No. 
649),  which  William  St.  Clair  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  year  144C. 
For  this  purpose  he  did  not  employ  his  countrymen,  but  "  brought 
artificers  from  other  regions  and  forraigno  kingdomes,"'  and  employed 
them  to  erect  n  building  very  unlike  anything  else  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  styles  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  little 
doubt  that  his  architects  cauio  from  the  Spanisli  peninsula.     In  fact. 


'  BrittoD'a'Archilectiirnl  AntiixuitieV  vol.  i 
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there  is  no  detail  or  ornament  in  tho  whole  building  whieh  may  Dot 
bo  traced  baek  to  Burgie  cr  Helem  though  there  ib  a  certain  chimei 
nefls  both  m  the  ca^^  ing  and  constnictioii  that  I>etray8  the  work 
manuhip  of  pcrxont)  not  too  faniihar  with  tho  task  that  they  were 
employed  ii]>on  llio  building  which  perhaps  exhibits  tho  greatest  affi 
nity  of  detail  to  the 
Chapel  la  the  ehiirch 
at  Beloni  on  the  1  a 
gua  opposite  I  iitlKtn 
(Woodcut  No  702) 
Nothing  in  fact  can 
\\ell  bo  more  similar 
than  the  two  are 
1  hat  at  Koslyn  iB 
tho  oldest,  having 
been  coniiueneed  m 
1 44(  Bcloni  begun 
in  Uig  nae  finiBhed 
a]  patently  in  loll 
nt  'nliich  dat«  tho 
'ticottiBh  example 
hardly  appears  to 
ha^e  l>eon  coni]>Ictc 
llwlyn  (.hajx?!  is 
Binall  only  08  ft  by 
1 .  ft  iiitemallj   Tho 


intra!  i 


Hie   1 


but 


15  ft  mdc  and  has 
tho  Southern  pecu 
liaritj  of  a  tunnel 
^au1t  vith  only 
tranB^erBe  nl*  such 
as  IS  f  lunil  at  Fonti 
fr..ide  (W(X)dcut  No. 
319),- and  in  almost 
all  tho  old  churohos 
of  the  South  of 
•*i.  tim  window,  MuruM,  Franco.     The  oma- 

nients  between  these, 
which  wore  paiiiteil  in  the  earlier  examples,  aro  at  Roslyn  carved  in 
reliof.  Tho  vault,  as  in  tho  South,  is  a  tnio  mof,  the  covering  slabs 
Imng  laid  directly  on  tho  cxtradoH  or  outside  of  it.  without  tho 
intervention  of  any  woodwork,  a  circumstance  to  whieh  tho  chapel 
owes  its  preservation  to  tbo  present  day.  Itcyoiid  the  npjior  chapel 
is  a  suli-chapcl  (Woodcut  No.  C5'>).  ili8]>ln^'ing  tho   name    mode  of 
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vaultiog  in  a  simpler  furtn,  but  equally  fureign  and  unlike  the  nsoal 
form  of  vaults  in  Scotland. 

Another  very  interesting  chapel  of  the  same  class  is  that  now  need 
as  the  church  at  Bothwell,  near  Glaagow.  Like  Roslyn,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  unknown  in  England,  though  common  in  the  South  of 
France,  of  a  tunnel-vault  with  a  stone  roof  rcfiting  directly  upon  it. 
It  is  not  large,  measuring  only  53  feet  by  22,  internally.  The  beauty 
of  its  details,  however — late 
in  the  14th  century  —  and 
the  aimplicity  of  its  outline, 
combined  with  the  solidity 
of  lis  stone  roof,  impart  to 
the  whole  an  air  of  grandeur 
far  greater  thnn  its  dimen- 
sions would  justify.  Had 
it  been  constructed  with  a 
timber  roof,  as  usual  in 
cliurclies  of  its  date,  it 
would  hanlly  be  considered 
remarkable,  but  it  is  re- 
deemed both  internally  and 
externally  by  ita  atone  roof. 
As  will  bo  seen  from  Wood- 
cut Ko.  652,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones  forming 
the  roof  is  very  elegant,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  form  of  battle- 
ment frequently  found  after- 
wards in  Scotland,  though 
generally  used  only  as  an 
omamont.' 

The   chapel    attached    to 
the   palace  at   Ilolyrood   is 
of  a  vpry  different  character 
«i,       Ksi^ri.itr.fr,oorofnoiii.ciLcimrch,  from  that  at  Roslyn ;  being 

infinitely  more  beautiful, 
though  not  nearly  ao  curious.  The  building  was  originally  iounded 
liy  David  I.  in  1128,  but  what  now  remains  Iwlongs  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  Kith  or  iKginning  of  the  14th  ccntiiry,  and  has  all  the 
elegance  of  the  Edwardian  style  joined  to  a  mnssivencss  which  in 
Englanil  would  indicate  a  far  catUer  perioil.  Some  of  itfi  details 
(tui   that  shown,  Woodcut  No.   653)  are  of  a  beautiful  transitional 
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character,  though  not  so  early  as  might  bo  suspected ;  and  others 
(such  as  Woodcut  No.  G54)  have  tho  rich  Init  foreign  asi^ct  that 
generally  characteriscB  tho  architecture  of  Scotland. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen  is  still  euffieicntly  entire  to 
be  used  as  a  church,  and  with  ite  twin  western  spires  of  bold  castellated 
design  is  an  impressive  building;  but  it  has  a  character  of  over- 
heaviness  arising  from  the  material  used  being  granite,  which  did 
not  admit  of  any  of  the  lighter  graces  of  Gothic  art. 


The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  must  at  one  time  have  been  one  of 
Ihe  moht  iiciiutifiil  in  Scot  land,  but  fragments  onlynf  it-R  east  and  west 
I'licls  now  reniiiiii,  Tlioy  suffic*  to  show  that  it  was  of  coiisiilcrablo 
ilimeiisioiiR,  and  inferior,  perliaps,  only  to  Elgin  and  Melrose  in  l)oanty 
"fdelnil. 

Ik'sides  thine  there  arc  in  Scotland  many  ruined  monastic  establish- 
ments, all  evincing  more  or  less  l)canfy  of  design  and  detail.  One  of 
the  most  remarlcnble  of  these  is  IJunfemiline,  whose  nave  is  of  a  UJd. 
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round  ari-licd  style  very  like  v>  hat  Durham  <_  atliedral  would  have  been 
had  it  l)eon  intended  (as  this  was)  for  a  woodon  roof  The  other  parts 
display  that  intermixture  of  stales  ao  usual  in  monaatK.  buildings; 
bold  bilktcd  arches  as  m  Woodcut  No  too  being  surmounted  by 
vaults  of  a  much  later  date  But  bcotch  vaulting  was  in  general  so 
massive  and  nth  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  archa.ologiBt  to  detect 
a  difference  that  is  never  offensive  to  the  true  artist  Among  the  re- 
maining specimens 
areDurablane  Atjcr- 
brothock  Arbroath, 
and  Dunkeld  a  win- 
dow of  whicb  {Wood- 
tut  >o  656)  is  a 
hno  specimen  of  the 
Scotch  flamboyant, 
identical  in  design 
with  cnt  still  ex- 
isting m  Linlith- 
gow parish  church, 
and  vury  similar  to 
man}  found  clsc- 
whtre  The  west 
diK.rwa\  m  the  last- 
named  church  is  a 
1  leasing  specimen 
Lf  the  hdlf  Conti- 
nental '  manner  in 
uhich  that  feature 
was  usualh  treated 
in  Scotland 

It    has    already 
been  hinted  that  the 
bcotch  unwillingly 
alan<loned  the  cir- 
6^"  [).porK»j  SI  ni  >»  Minbu  gh  tular  archway  eepe- 

cnllj  as  a  decorative 
feature,  and  that  they  indeed  retain  it  occasionally  thoughout  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  with  the  details  of  the  period. 
T!ie  doorway  illustrated  in  Woodcut  No.  658,  from  Saint  Giles's, 
I'd  in  bury;!  I,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  moile  of  treatment,  and  so  is 
the  next  Illustration,  from  Pluscanliue  Abbey.      Similar  doorways 


'  The  BimiP  cliisa  of  tracery  is  found  in    being  Bimnjjt  alisoluti'ly   ideulici 
tliu   Liiijiborti   Kin^lic  ut   Munaler,  a'ld ;  tho  Scotch  examples. 
l^iiurally  in  WoBlpluiliu ;  Bomo  Bpcciliifuu 


nilli 
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occur  at  Melroeo  and  olBowhure.  For  cauopiea  of  tombs  and  auchliko 
purpoHGB,  the  circular  arch  is  almost  as  common  oh  tlie  ^Minted.  Other 
esamples  arc  found  at  lona,  though  there  the  buildings  are  nearly  as 
oxcoptional  and  Continental  in  design  as  Roalyn  itself — the  circular 
pier-arch  is  used  with  the  niouldings  of  the  I<!th  century,  and  the 
pointed  arch  is  placed  on  a  capital  of  intertwined  dragona,  more 
worthy  of  a  Runic  cross  or  tumbvtone  than  a  Gothic  edifice.  The 
tower  windows  are  filled  with  a  qnatrefoil  tracery  (WoimIcuI  No.  660), 


:  veiv  niiHsual  and  a  mode  of  constructimi  in  adopted 
which  does  uot  perhaps  o\  st  aiijwlicre  iIm,  lu  lintain.  The  whole 
group,  in  fact,  is  tis  c\c<.ptiiinal  an  itn  situjtiun  and  as  remote  from 
the  usual  niodea  of  aithitcctuie  on  tlic  mainland 

The  early  Se  itch  \aiilts  as  alieady  mentioned,  wei-e  singularly 
bold  and  iuftHMi\t.  and  all  thtii  inouldiiigf.  were  characterised  by 
strength  and  vigour  is  shown  in  the  ekimples  taken  from  Glasgow 
and  Dunfi'rmlinc  (^^oodults  hva  640  hoo)      At  a  later  jwriod,  how- 
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ever,  when  the  English  were  using  perpendicular  tracery,  and  when 
the  invention  of  fan  vaulting  was  beginning  to  be  introduced,  the 
Scotch,  with  the  flamboyant  tracery  of  the  French,  adopted  also  their 
weak  and  unconstructive  modes  of  vaulting.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  as  poor  a  vault  as  that  of  the  lately  destroyed  Trinity  College 
Church,  Edinburgh  (Woodcut  No.  6G1),  erected  contemporaneously 
with  the  elaborate  vaulting  of  the  royal  chapels  in  England  ;  and  not 
only  in  this  but  in  every  other  respect  it  is  to  the  Continent,  and 
not  to  their  nearest  neighbours,  that  we  must  at  this  late  period  look 
for  analogies  with  the  architecture  of  the  Scotch. 

Scotland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  deficient  in  objects  of  civil 
or  domestic  architecture  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  her  palaces, 
Holyrood  was  almost  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Edinburgh 
Castle  entirely  remodelled.  Stirling  still  retains  some  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  and  Falkland  seems  on  the  verge  of  the  Kenaissance. 
Linlithgow  perhaps  alone  remains  in  its  original  state,  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  fortified  palace,  with  bold  flanking  towers  externally,  and  a  noble 
courtyard  in  the  centre. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numberless  square  towers  and  fortalices 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  were  the  residences  of  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages;  but  none  of  these  can 
properly  be  called  objects  of  architecture. 

The  baronial  edifices  of  the  succeeding  age  give  the  impression  of 
belonging  to  an  earlier  style,  which  was  retained  in  this  wild  country 
long  after  it  had  been  laid  aside  elsewhere.  They  are  as  remarkable 
as  any  class  of  buildings  erected  after  the  Middle  Ages,  both  fur 
originality  and  picturesqueness.  But  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  built  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  all,  when  closely  examined,  display  features  belonging 
to  the  Kenaissance  style.  Their  description  would  therefore  be  more 
appropriate  in  a  subsequent  volume  than  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  Scotland. 


VOL.  II.  a 
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CHAPTER    V. 
IRELAND. 


CONTKNT8. 


\ 


Oratories  —  Round  Towers  —  Domical  Dwellings  —  Domestic  Architeiturc — 

Decorations. 

The  history  of  architecture  in  Ireland  forms  as  distinct  a  contrast  to 
that  of  Scotland  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  At  a  very  early  period 
the  Irish  showed  themselves  not  only  ciipable  of  inventing  a  style 
for  themselves,  but  perfectly  competent  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  had  an  oi>portunity  ever  been  afforded  them.  But  this  has  not 
yet  happened.  Before  the  English  conquest  (1169)  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  whose  chieftains 
occupied  the  scant  leisure  left  them  between  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes  and  other  Northmen,  in  little  wars  among  themselves.  These 
were  never  of  such  importance  as  to  yield  glory  to  either  party,  though 
amply  sufficient  to  retard  the  increase  of  population  and  to  banish  that 
peace  and  sense  of  security  which  are  indispensable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  softer  arts.  Yet  during  that  period  the  Irish  built  round  towers 
and  oratories  of  a  beauty  of  form  and  with  an  elegance  of  detail  that 
charms  even  at  tlie  present  day.  Their  metal  work  showed  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  an  artistic  feeling  equal 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or 
Italy  ;  and  their  manuscripts  and  paintings  exhibit  an  amount  of  taste 
which  was  evidently  c^apable  of  anything. 

After  the  conquest,  the  English  introduced  their  o^vn  pointed  archi- 
tecture, and  built  two  churches  in  Dublin  which,  in  dimensions  and 
detail,  differ  very  little  from  English  parish  churches.  But  beyond 
the  Pale  their  influence  was  hardly  felt.  Whatever  was  done  was 
stamped  with  a  character  so  distinctly  Irish  as  to  show  how  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  people  was ;  and  sufficient  to  prove,  with  our  knowledge 
of  their  antecedents,  how  earnestly  and  how  successfully  tliey  would 
have  laboured  in  the  field  of  art  had  circumstances  been  favourable  to 
its  development.  For  seven  centuries,  however,  the  two  races  have 
lived  together,  hating  and  hated,  and  neither  capable  of  ccmiprehending 
the  motives  or  appreciating  the  feelings  of  the  other.  It  was  not  that 
the  Saxon  was  tyrannical  or  unjust,  but  that  he  was  prosaic  among 
a  people  whose  imagination  too  often  supplied  the  place  of  reason,  and 
that  he  was  strong  among  those  who  could  not  combine  for  any  steadj' 
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purpose.  Ilis  real  crime  was  that,  like  the  leoi>anl,  he  could  not  change 
his  spots.  lie  belonged  to  a  different  race,  and  the  Irish  have  always 
chosen  to  cherish  the  idea  of  vengeance  and  suffer  the  derangement 
consequent  on  it,  rather  than  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  under  those 
they  hated.  Art  is  a  plant  too  tender  to  fiourish  in  the  garden  of 
hatred,  and  it  has  consequently  been  long  banished  from  Irish  soil, 
though,  under  gentler  influences,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  more 
easily  revived  and  more  successfully  cultivated  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Isles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  art  in  Ireland  for  the  future,  the 
history  of  the  past  is  sufficiently  discouraging. 

The  cathedral  of  Dublin  must  alwa3's  have  been  a  second-class 
edifice  for  a  metropolitan  church,  and  those  of  Cashel  and  Kildare, 
which  are  as  celebrated  and  as  important  as  any  in  Ireland,  are  neither 
so  large  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  many  English  parish  churches. 
The  cathedral  of  Lismore  has  entirely  disappeared ;  and  generally  it 
may  be  asserted  that,  throughout  the  country,  there  is  not  one  cathe- 
dral church  remarkable  for  architectural  l)eauty  or  magnificence, 
though  many  are  interesting  from  their  associations,  and  picturesque 
from  the  state  of  ivy-clad  ruin  in  which  they  appear. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries — they  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  many,  though  small,  are  rich  in  detail.  One  of  the  most 
elaboiate  is  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  C^ashcl,  erected  in  the  loth 
century.  This,  like  every  other  building  of  the  Gothic  period  in 
Ireland,  shows  a  strong  affinity  to  the  styles  of  the  Continent,  and  a 
clearly  marked  difference  from  those  of  this  country. 

Some  of  the  monasteries  still  retain  tlieir  cloisters,  which,  in  all 
instances,  have  so  foreign  an  aspect  as  to  be  quite  startling.  That  at 
Muckross  (Killarney)  retains  the  round  arch  on  two  sides  with  the 
details  of  the  loth  century.  That  at  Kilconnel  (Woodcut  No.  (jG2)^ 
looks  more  like  a  cloister  in  Sicily  or  Spain  than  anything  in  the 
British  Islands.  None  of  them  seem  large.  The  last  named  is  only 
48  ft.  square,  though,  if  more  extensive,  it  would  l>e  out  of  \Ai\re  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  parish  church  of  any  im]>ort.ance  which 
was  built  in  Ireland  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Tale  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  expected  that  there  should  be.  The 
parochial  system  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  Celtic  mind  at  all 
times,  and,  during  the  Gothic  period,  tho  state  of  Ireland  was  espe- 
cially unfavourable  to  its  development,  even  if  any  desire  for  it  had 
existed.  "What  the  Celt  desiderates  is  a  hierarchy  w-ho  will  take  the 
trouble  of  his  spiritual  cares  off  his  hands,  and  a  retreat  to  which  he  cnn 


'  The  wfKxlcuts   in    this   chnptor   arc, 
with  one  or  two  cxccittiong,  borrowed  from 


Wilkiiihoirs  *  Anciont  Architotturo   mul 
Clrolojzv  of  Irolftiul." 


c.'   2 
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retire  for  ropoae  when  the  eidtement  of  imagination  no  longer  suffioea 
to  supply  his  daily  iotellectual  wants.  These  may  lead  to  a  oonsideT- 
able  development  of  oathedml  and  monastia  eetablishmentit,  bat  not 
to  that  self-^veniing  parish  system  whioh  is  eo  congenial  to  the 
Baxon  mind. 

View  it  aa  we  will,  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Ireland  la  » 
melancholy  one,  and  only  too  truly  confirms  what  we  know  from  other 
sources.  It  does  not  even  help  us  to  answer  the  question  whether  or 
not  Ireland  could  Bucc«flafully  have  governed  herself  if  left  alone.  All 
it  does  tell  us  is  that,  from  the  accidental  juxtaposition  of  two  anta- 
gonistic races,  one  of  them  has  certainly  failed  hitherto  in  ftilfiUing 
the  artistic  mission  which,  under  favonrable  circumstances,  it  seems 
eminently  qualified  to  perform. 


ClnincT.  KUamiKl  Ablvj. 


From  thcBJO  causes,  the  Gothic  antiquities  of  Ireland  would  not 
deserve  much  notice  In  a  work  not  specially  devoted  to  that  one 
subject,  were  it  not  that,  bculdes  these,  Ireland  possesses  what  may 
properly  l>u  called  a  Celtic  style  of  architecture,  which  is  as  interesting 
in  itself  as  any  of  the  minor  local  atyles  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and, 
so  far  ax  at  present  known,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  island.  Kone  of 
the  buildings  of  this  stylo  are  large,  thoagh  the  ornaments  on  many 
of  tliom  arc  of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Tlieir  chief  interest  lies  in 
their  singularly  local  charactor,  and  in  their  age,  whicli  probably 
extends  from  the  5th  or  6th  century  to  the  time  of  the  English  con- 
qnest  in  1 16fi.  They  consist  principally  of  churches  and  round  towera, 
together  with  ci-osues  and  a  number  of  other  antiquities  hardly  coming 
within  tlic  scope  of  this  work. 

No  Irish  clmrch  of  that  jHtriod  now  remaining  is  perhajw  oven  CO  ft. 
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in  length,  and  generally  they  are  very  much  smaller,  the  most  common 
dimensions  being  from  20  to  40  ft.  long.  Increase  of  magnificence 
was  sought  to  be  attained  more  by  extending  the  number  of  churches 
than  by  augmenting  their  size.  The  favourite  number  for  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  7,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  this 
number  being  identical  with  that  of  the  7  Apocalyptic  Churches  of 
Asia.  Thus,  there  are  7  at  Glendalough  and  7  at  Cashel ;  the  same 
sacred  number  is  found  in  several  other  places,^  and  generally  two  or 
three  at  least  are  found  grouped  together. 

As  in  Greece,  too,  the  smallncss  of  the  churches  is  remarkable. 
They  wore  not  places  for  the  assembly  of  largo  congregations  of  wor- 
shippers, but  were  oratories,  where  the  priest  could  celebrate  the  divine 
mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  laity.  In  fact,  no  church  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman  Conquest  that  can  be  called 
a  basilica,  none  of  them  being  divided  into  aisles  either  by  stone  or 
wooden  pillars,  or  possessing  an  apse,  and  no  circular  church  has  yet 
been  found— nothing,  in  short,  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Ireland  obtained  her  architecture  direct  from  Rome ;  while  everything, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confirm  the  l)elief  of  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  farther  East,  and  that  her  earlier  Christianity  and  religious 
forms  were  derived  from  the  East,  by  some  of  the  more  southerly 
commercial  routes  which  at  that  period  seem  to  have  touched  on 
Ireland. 

A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  even  of  ridicule  has  been  thrown 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the 
extreme  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason- 
able ground  for  doubting  the  fact.  At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  reach  Ireland  across  Great 
Britain,  or  by  any  of  the  ordinary  channels  through  the  Continent 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  we  must  not  look  for  the  origin  of  her  archi- 
tectural styles  either  in  England  or  in  France,  but  in  some  more 
remote  locality  whose  antiquities  have  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as 
to  enable  us  to  point  it  out  as  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

The  Irish  Celtic  churches  are  generally  rectangular  apartments,  a 
little  longer  than  they  are  broad,  like  the  small  one  on  the  island  of 
Innisfallen  on  the  lake  of  Killamey  (Woodcut  No.  663).  To  the 
larger  churches  a  smaller  apartment  of  the  same  proportions  is  added 
to  the  eastward,  forming  a  chancel,  with  an  ornamental  arch  between 
the  two. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  now  existing  is  that  known  as 
Comiac*s  Chapel,  on  the  rock  at  Cashel  (Woodcut  No.  664),  which 


*  SeTen  churches  are  also  found  at  Scat-  i  Donegal,  Rattoo    in  Kerry,  Inchcloriii, 
tery  and  InmsCaltra  in  Clare, Tory  Islund,  |  Longford,  and  Arranmore  in  Galway. 
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was  cmnBecrated  iu  tho  year  11:14.  It  is  a  small  building.  o5  ft.  long 
over  all  estomally.  Tho  chancel  \a  12  ft.  squaru  iuterually,  covered 
with  an  iutcroccting  vault;  tho  nave  ia  18  ft.  by  liO, and  covered  l.iy  a 
tuuncl-vuiilt  with  tranHvcrno  ribs,  very  like  thoec  found  in  the  South 
of  France.  Externally,  as  shown  in  the  view,  it  has  two  square  towers 
attached  to  it  at  tho  juncture  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  while  the  church 
itoelf  iu  richly  ornamented  by  a  panelling  of  small  arches. 


In  iluiobt  all  eoM-M  the  pimcipal  entrance  to  these  chtirclioB  is  I'l-oni 
llic  wiht,  oppoBito  to  tho  altar  The  chapel  at  Cashol  is,  however,  an 
exception,  since  it  has  lioth  a  north  and  a  south  entrance.  That  on  tho 
north  is  the  principal,  and  very  riehly  oraamented.  The  same  is  the 
case  at  Anlinore,  where  the  whole  of  the  west  cud  is  taken  up  by  a 
baB-relief  rudely  ropiosenting  sueiifs  from  the  Bible,  and  the  entrance 
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is  on  tho  north  side  of  the  navo.  On  tkeeo  princi[>al  entrances  all  tho 
rcflourcos  of  art  were  brought  to  bear  tho  windows  gcneiully  being 
very  small,  and  apparently  never 
glazed.  There  is  a  doorway  at 
Froshford  in  Kilkenny,  and  an- 
other at  Aghadoo  near  Killar- 
ney,  which  for  elegance  of  detail 
will  bear  comparison  with  any- 
thing in  England  ur  on  the  Cuu- 
tinout  of  the  same  age. 

One  of  the  pecniiarities  of 
these  chiirches  is,  that  thoy  were 
nearly  all  designed  to  have  stone 
roofs,  no  wood  being  used  in 
their  construction.  The  annexed 
section  (Woodcut  Ko,  R6b)  of  . 
tho  old  church  at  Killaloo,  be- 
longing probably  to  tho  lOtli 
century,  will  explain  how  this  ^'^-  s«iiunorcii(ii«i,  Kiiuiiw. 
was   generally  managed.      The 

niivc  was  roofwl  with  a   tunncl-vauU  of  the   ordinary  form;    over 
tiiis  is  a  chamlier  formed  by  a  pointed  arch,  and  on  the  outside  of 


these  two,  the  roofing  slabs  t 
continuous,  tho  upper  vault  wi 


ire  laid.     Sometimes,  instead  of  being 
cut  into  ribs,  and  the  roof  bnilt  up 
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straight  externally,  with  horizontal  courses  resting  on  these  ribs. 
This  mode  of  double  roofing  was,  perhaps,  a  complication,  and  no 
improvement  on  that  adopted  in  the  South  of  France  in  the  same 
age  (Woodcuts  Nos.  312,  319),  but  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  make  the 
roof  steeper  than  could  be  effected  with  a  single  vault,  and  in  so 
rainy  a  climate  this  may  have  been  of  the  first  importance. 

The  roof  of  the  Cashel  Chapel  is  of  this  double  construction  ;  so  is 
the  building  called  "  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  "  at  Glendalough  (Woodcut 
No.  666),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  7th  century.  There  is 
another  very  similar  at  Kells,  and  several  others  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  all  displaying  the  same  peculiarity. 

Had  the  Irish  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
own  style,  they  would  probably  have  applied  this  expedient  to  the 
roofing  of  larger  buildings  than  they  ever  attempted,  and  might,  in 
so  doing,  have  avoided  the  greatest  fault  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Without  more  experience,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  to  what  extent 
the  method  might  have  been  carried  with  safety,  or  to  say  whether 
the  Irish  double  vault  is  a  better  constructive  form  than  the  single 
Eomanco  pointed  arch.  It  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
wooden  roof  of  the  true  Gothic  style,  and  its  early  abandonment  is 
consequently  much  to  he  regretted. 

KouND  Towers  and  Okatoriks. 

The  round  towers  which  accompany  these  ancient  churches  have 
long  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  antiquaries,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  this  country ;  and  more  has  been  written  about  them,  and  more 
theories  proposed  to  account  for  their  peculiarities,  than  about  any 
other  objects  of  their  class  in  Europe. 

The  controversy  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  set  at  rest  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Petrie.^  lie  has  proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  towers  now  existing  were  built  by  Christians, 
and  for  Christian  purposes,  between  the  5th  and  13th  centuries;  and 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  the 
remainder  to  be  either  of  a  different  age  or  erected  for  different  uses. 

Another  step  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodder  Westropp, 
who  has  pointed  out  their  similarity  with  the  Fanal  de  Cimetiere, 
so  frequently  found  in  France,^  and  even  in  Austria  (Woodcut  No. 
530). 

To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Eastern  practice  of  lighting 
lamps  at  night  in  cemeteries  or  in  the  tombs  of  saints,  this  suggestion 


•  'The  Eccleaiastical  Architecture  of 
IieUuid  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
IllfmgioD.'    Dnblin,  1845. 


*  See  VioUct    le  Due,    *  Dictionnaire 
d'Arcliitccturc/  sub  voce. 
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seems  aingularly  plausible  when  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
cuetom  did  prevuil  on  the  Continent  in  the  Middle  Agee.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  complete  esplanation,  since  many  of  these  towers 
have  only  one  or  two  very  small  openings  in  their  upper  storey ;  and 
there  is  also  the  staggering  fact  that  this  use  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
legendary  or  written  account  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  our 
time.  Un  the  other  hand,  they  are  frequently  described  as  bell-towers, 
and  also  as  treasuries  and  places  of  refuge,  and  seem  even  better 
adapted  to  these  purjxises  than  to  that  of  displaying  lights. 

That  they  may  have  been  applied  to  all  these  purposes  seems 
clear,  but  a  knowledge  of  their  use  does  not  explain  their  origin ;  it 
only  removes  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  whence  the  Irish  obtained  this  very  remarkable  form 
of  tower,  or  why  they  persevered  au  long  in  its  use,  with  peculiarities 
not  found  either  in  the  contemporary  churches  or  in  any  other  of 
their  buildings.  No  one  imagines  it  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
rudo  builders  of  the  early  churcbes,  and  no  theory  yet  propoeed 
accounts  for  the  perseverance  of  the  Irish  in  its  employment,  at  a 
time  when  the  practice  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  was  so 
widely  different.  It  must  have  lieeii  a  sacred  and  time-honoured 
form  somewhere,  and  with  some  people,  previous  to  its  current 
adoption  in  Ireland ;  but  the  place  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  eo, 
still  remain  to  be  determined.' 

Although,  therefore,  Mr.  Petrie's  writings  and  recent  investiga- 
tions have  considerably  narrowed  tho  grounds  of  the  inquiry,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest  and  an\one  who  has 


'  One  of  the  towerH  in  Ibe  East  that  i  t 
bean  most  diroclly  on  the  hietorj-  of  I  s 
these  Iriali  towers  is  that  diacovereil  by  , 
Dr.  Tristram  near  Um  TtoiOB.  It  is  de-  ; 
Gcrilieil  anil  figured  at  page  145  in  his 
work  OD  the  '  Land  of  Moab;'  but  unfur- 
tunatt^lj  the  voodcut  is  tnken  [rem  the 
side  that  dues  not  represent  the  doorway  , 
with  the  eroBS  over  it  so  like  that  at 
Antrim  (Woodcut  No.  671),  and  elsewhere. 
Like  most  of  the  Irish  examples,  it  is 
situated  at  about  10  ft.  from  tlie  ground.  ; 
There  is  no  other  opening  to  the  tower, 
except  one  on  taeh  fBc;e  at  the  top.  It  | 
has  also  the  peculiarity  that  it  stands 
free  but  close  to  a  siuaJI  cell  or  chapel,  , 
as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  tbc  Irish  i 
towers.  The  one  point  in  whicli  it  differs  ' 
from  the  Irish  examples  is  that  its  plan  i 
is  square  inslesd  of  being  circnlar.  This  ,  «i 
does  not  seem  so  important  as  it  at  first  i 
sight  may  appear,  seeing  how  many  cir-  !  It 
cular  minarets  were  afterwstds  erect«d 


[ii(£,  as  a  square  Imh  nmnd 


may  be  described,  Uiber- 
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Booii  the  towera  muBt  feel  that  there  la  still  room  for  any  amount  of 
spoculation  regarding  such  jxtculiar  monuments. 

In  nine  caece  out  of  ten  they  are  placed  unsymmetrically  at  Bomo 
little  distance  frum  the  churclica  to  which  they  Iwlong,  and  are  gene- 
rally of  a  different  ago  and  different  style  of  masonry.  Their 
o[K!ning8,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modem,  genei-ally  have 
sloping  jamlm,  which  are  very  rare  iu  the 
churches,  being  only  found  in  the  earliest 
examiiles.  Their  doorways  are  always  at 
a  height  of  7,  10,  or  13  ft.  from  the  ground, 
while  the  church  doors  arc,  it  need  hardly 
1)0  said,  always  ou  the  ground  level.  But 
mure  than  all   this,  there  is  an  nnfuiiiiliar 


aB|>ect  about  every  detail  of  the  towers  which  ia  never  observed  iu 
the  churches.  The  latter  may  be  rude,  or  may  be  highly  finished, 
but  they  never  have  the  strange  and  foreign  appearance  which  the 
towers  always  present. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  pixiof  of  their  Christian  origin  is  in 
nioBt  cases  easy.  Woodcut  No.  666,  for  instance,  shows  a  round 
tower  placed  upon  what  is,  undoubtedly,  a  Christian  chapel,  and 
which  must  consequently  be  either  coeval  with  the  tower  or  more 
ancient.  At  Clonmaenoiso  (Woodcut  No.  668)  the  masonry  of  the 
tower  is  bonded  with  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  evidently  coeval 


BOUND  TOWERS. 


therewith,    the   ehaucul   arcli    being    undoubtedly   Christian    round 
Gothic  of  the  10th  or  11th  century.     At  Kildare  the  doorway  of  the 


t:r::5 


tcjwcr  (Woodcut  Ko.  669)  in  likewise  of  1 1  quest  i  a!  Ic  CI  nst  au  art 
and  an  integral  part  of  tlio  dLtiij^ii  th  i^l  tit  ht.  m  ciliat 
earlier  than  the  foi'ogoing ;  and  at  'I'iuiahoe  t1  e  door     >y  of  tht,  ti  w  li 
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ia  richer  and  more  elaborate,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  stylo  so  closely 
resembling  that  of  Cormaos  Chapel  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being 
nearly  of  the  aame  age.  The  only  remarkable  difference  is  that  the 
jambs  of  the  doorway  of  the  tower  slope  ponsiderably  inwards,  while 
all  those  of  the  cbapel  are  perfectly  perpendicular.  Another  proof  of 
their  age  is,  that  many  of  the  doorwayH  have  Christian  ombleras 
carved  in  rrfie/on  their  lintels,  as  in  the  esaraple  from  the  tower  at 
Donoughmore  (Woodcut  No.  070),  or  that  from  Antrim  (Woodcut 
No.  G71),  or  on  the  round  tower  at  Brechin  in  Scotland, — emblems 
vrhtoh,  frvm  their  position,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  in   relief. 


cannot  have  beon  added,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  original. 
When  we  find  that  the  towers  which  have  not  these  indications  differ 
in  no  other  respect  from  those  that  have,  it  ia  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclnsion  that  they  too  are  of  Christian  origin ;  the  positive  evidence 
of  a  few  being  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  mere  absence  of  proof  in  a 
fiu:  greater  number. 

Antiqaaries  have  enumerated  118  of  these  monuments  as  still  to 
be  found  in  Ireland ;  of  these  some  20  arc  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  var3Tng 
in  height  &om  about  60  ft.  to  130  ft.,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
it  one  at  Old  KilcuUen.  They  all  taper  upwards  towards  the 
i,  and  are  generally  crowned  with  a  conical  cap  like  that  at 
OknmacnoiBe  (Woodcut  No.  668),  though  not  often  constmcfed  in 
tiw  heiring-bone  masonry  there  ahown. 
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The  tower  of  Deveniah  (Woodcut  No.  672)  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example  of  tlio  class.  It  is  82  ft.  Higb.,  with  a  conical  cap, 
and  its  doorway  and  wiudowe  arc  all  of  tho  form  and  in  the  position 
moBt  usually  found  in  monuments  of  this  class.  The  conical  cap  is 
frequently  omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  battlenicnted  crown ; 
this  is  the  case  at  Eildaro.  and  also  at  Kilree  (Woodcut  No.  673). 
In  ono  instance,  and,  I  believe,  one  only,  the  base  of  the  tower 
is  octagonal.  This  is  found  at  Keneith,  coimty  Cork  (Woodcut 
No.  674).' 

Ono  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  iierfoct  is  that  of  Ardmoro 
(Woodcut  No.  675).  It  is  of  excellent  ashhir  masonry  througliont, 
and  is  divided  externally  into  4  storej's  by  eti-ing-courses,  which  do 
not,  however,  mark  the  position  of  the  floors  inside.  Its  mouldings 
and  details  lead  to  the  presumption  that  it  is  nearly  coeval  with 
Cormac's  Chapel,  Cashel,  and  that  conse(|uently  it  muHt  belong  to  the 
12th  century.  It  stands  within  the  precincts  <if  the  rude  old  church 
mentioned  above,  and  when  explored 
not  long  ago  the  skeletons  of  two 
persons  wcro  found  below  its  founda- 
tions, placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  place  of  Christian  burial  before 
the  foundations  of  the  tower  were  laid. 
The  floors  which  divide  the  tower 
into  storeys  are  goiiei-ally  of  wood, 
but  sometimes  of  masonrj',  constructed 

as  that  at  Keneilh  (Wootlcut  No.  676).      Tlierc  are  no  stairs,  bat 
ladders  aic  used  to  pass  from  one  storey  to  tho  nest. 

Several  instances  of  doorways  have  been  quoted  above.  Of  these 
no  two  are  exactly  alike,  though  all  show  tho  same  geneml  charac- 
teristics. That  at  Monastcrboico,  for  instance  (Wi:>odcut  No.  677), 
has  an  arch  cut  out  of  a  horizontal  lintel  extending  tho  whole  way 
across,  while  that  at  Kilcullen  (Wooileut  Ko.  678)  has  the  arch  cut 
out  of  two  stones,  which  is  by  far  tho  most  nsiial  arrangement. 

Tho  windows  are  generally  headed  with  two  stones  meeting  at 
the  apex,  as  in  the  three  examples  given  below  (Woodcut  Ko.  679)  ; 
but  sometimes  the  window-head  is  either  a  flat  lintel  or  a  single 
stone  cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  as  at  Gleiidalough  (\\'oodcnt 
No.  680). 

Though  these  rcraarkahlo  towers  are  of  extremely  various  forms, 
differing  according  to  their  ago  and  locality,  almost  all  exhibit  that 
■  peculiar   Cjclopean   character  of  masonry   which  has  led   to   such 

iliazni.intlicoliapUrfiriii  SBmconic 
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ntnuigc,  thongh  often  planirililo,  bjk; dilation s ;  for  thuugli  iieitlii'v 
their  dotailH  nur  thoir  masonry  would  exoit«  remark  if  found  at 
Norba  in  I^tiuin  or  at  ^niada;  in  Acamania,  yet  h«rc  they  tttand 
alone  and  exceptional  to  ovefy thing  around  them. 

Whatever  may  have  been  thoir  origin,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  UMfl  to  which  they  were  applied  by  tho  Christians— thoy  were 
fiymbols  of  power  and  marks  of  dignity.  Thoy  were  also  bell-towcra, 
and  lamps  were  possibly  lighted  in  them  in  honour  of  the  dead,  But 
perhaps  their  most  important  use  was  thnt  of  keeps  or  fortaliccs ;  to 


i.^fei*'-^^.":.^^*^; 


tM.    Window,  Glnt<l«h»iih. 


which,  in  troubled  times,  tho  church  plate  and  other  articles  of  value 
could  bo  removotl  and  kept  in  safety  till  danger  was  past. 

As  arcliitoctural  objects  these  towers  are  singularly  pleasing. 
Their  outline  is  always  gruceful,  and  tho  Bimplicity  of  their  form  is 
such  as  to  givu  tho  utmost  valuo  to  their  dinienBions.  Few  can 
l>oliovo  that  they  aro  hanlly  larger  than  the  pillars  of  many  portiox-B, 
and  that  it  is  to  their  dcnign  alone  that  thoy  owe  that  ap]H?arance  of 
bIbo  thoy  all  present.  No  one  can  see  thein  without  admiring  them  ' 
for  these  qualities,  though  tho  peculiar  fascination  thoy  possess  is  nu 
doubt  in  groat  iiieaHiiro  owing  to  the  mystery  which  still  hangs 
nrand  their  origin,  and  to  the  association  <if  hicniify.  In  almost 
eroiy  instance  the  tower  stands  alone  and  erect  bcsidt^  tho  ruins  of  an 
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anoient  bnt  desortoil  church,  and  among  the  tnouhlcriug  toinliatoncs 
of  a  neglected  or  desecrated  graveyard.  In  a  town  or  amid  the  liiisy 
haunts  of  men,  they  would  lose  half  tlicir  cliarni ;  situated  as  they 
are,  they  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  antiquities  of  Europe. 

There  is  still  another  clasn  of  antiquities  in  Ireland,  older  perhaps 
than  even  these  round  towers,  and  certainly  older  than  the  churckcH 
to  which  the  towers  are  attached.  These  are  the  circular  domical 
dwellings  found  in  the  west  of  the  island,  constructed  of  loose  stones 
in  horizontal  layers  approaching  one  another  till  thoy  meet  at  the 
apes,  like  the  old  so-called  treasuries  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  denies  of 
the  .lains  In  ludJa.     ^'uralters  of  these  are  still  to  bo  found  in  remote 


parts,  sometimes  accompanied  by  what  are  prgjwrly  ealU'tl  oratories, 
like  that  shown  in  Wofxlcut  No.  (>SI,  ttken  from  Mr  [\  trii^'s  valuable 
work.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  ivotHliip  in  these 
islands,  belonging  probably  to  the  ago  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  it  is  also 
ono  of  tho  smallest,  being  externally  only  23  ft.  by  10.  It  shows 
the  strange  Cyclopean  masonry,  the  sloping  doorway,  the  stone  roof, 
and  many  of  the  elements  of  the  subsequent  stylo,  and  it  is  at  tho 
same  time  so  like  some  things  in  Ijycia  and  in  India,  and  so  unlike 
almost  any  other  building  in  Europe,  that  it  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at 
that  antiquaries  should  indulge  in  somewhat  speculative  fancies  in 
endeavouring  to  account  for  such  remarkabhi  phenomena. 

Ireland  is  not  rich  in  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  tho 
Middle  Ages,  but  such  fragments  as  do  exist  show  marked  variations 
from  the  contemporary  style  in  England.  Such  battlements,  for 
instance,  as   those  which  crown  the  tnwer  of  Jerjioint   Abbi^y  «ro 
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identical  with  many  found  in  the  North  of  Italy,  biit  very  unlike 
anything  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  give  a  foreign  look  to 
the  whole  building  which  is  very  striking. 


The  name  may  Ijo  said  of  the  next  oxamplo  (Woodcut  Xo.  B8.1) 
from  a  liouao  in  Galway.  Its  architecture  might  lie  Spanish,  but  Us 
omanionfjil  details  look  like  a  reminiBcenoc  of  the  entwined  decoration 


of  a  Kunic  ci-oss.     From  wliatevei-  source  they  are  derived,  it  certainly 
was  nut  England. 

Ballyroniney  Coiiil,  ilhistratetl  in  Woodcut  No.  684,  is  i>erliaps  the 
tDoet  iisnal  fomi  of  an  Irish  niHiinion  in  the  last  age  of  Gothic.     After 
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itA  time  the  Elizabethan  became  the  prevalent  style.  All  iodi- 
viduality  vanished  with  the  more  complet«  subjection  of  the  country 
in  the  reign  of  that  queen.    This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  regretted ;  but, 


as  l>cf(>re  remarked,  Ireland  is  interesting,  not  for  her  Gothic  so 
much  as  for  lier  Pcltic  antiquities,  the  epoch  of  which  closed  as  nearly 
an  may  ho  witli  the  English  conquest  in  1I6!>. 
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Spain  is  one  of  those  countries  regarding  the  architecture  of  which  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  write  anything  consecutive  as  regarding  that 
of  Scotland.  This  does  not  arise  from  the  paucity  of  examples  nor 
from  their  not  having  l)een  examined  and  described,  Imt  from  the 
same  cause  as  was  insisted  upon  in  speaking  of  Scot<;h  art,  that  the 
style  was  not  indigenous,  but  borrowed  from  other  nations,  and 
consecpientl}'  i)ractised  far  more  capriciously  than  if  it  had  l)een 
t'laboratod  by  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

In  the  viry  early  ages  of  their  architectural  history  wo  do  find 
the  inliabitants  of  the  Peninsula  making  rude  attempts  to  provide 
themsolvos  witli  churches.  These,  however,  wore  so  unsuited  for 
their  purposes  that  so  soon  as  returning  prusperity  put  the  Spaniards 
in  a  position  to  erect  larger  edifices,  they  at  once  fell  into  the  arms  of 
the  French  architects,  who  had  advanced  far  beyond  them  in  the 
adaptation  of  classical  materials  to  Christian  purposes.  When  tired 
of  the  French  styles,  they  enlisted  the  Germans  to  assist  them  in 
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supplying  thoir  wants,  and  Italy  also  contribntcd  her  influence, 
though  less  directly  than  the  other  two.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Moors  were  more  steadily  elaborating  their  very  ornate  but  rather 
flimsy  style  of  art  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
occasionally  contributed  workmen  and  ideas  whose  influence  may  bo 
traced  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  When  all  this  passed  away 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  they  borrowed  the  Renaissance  style  of  the 
Italians,  but  used  its  Doric  and  Corinthian  details  more  literally  and 
with  less  adaptation  than  any  other  nation.  W^ith  these  classical 
materials  they  erected  churches  which  were  larger  and  more  gorgeous 
than  those  of  the  previous  styles,  and  admired  them  with  the  same 
unreasoning  devotion  they  had  bestowed  on  their  predecessors. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  this  peculiarity  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  Some  nations  are  content  to  worship  in 
bams,  or  to  dis|)ense  with  temples  altogether.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  they  should  have  no  architecture,  or  should  throw  it 
aside  as  the  Scotch  did  the  moment  they  could  shake  off  its  trammels. 
But  the  Spaniards  loved  art.  They  delighted  in  the  display  of 
architectural  magnificence,  and  indulged  in  pomp  and  ceremonial 
observances  beyond  any  other  people  on  the  Continent. 

The  singularity  is,  that  though  endowed  with  the  love  of  architec- 
ture, and  an  intense  desire  to  ])osse68  its  products,  nature  seems  to 
have  denied  to  the  Spaniard  the  inventive  faculty  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  supply  himself  with  the  [)roductions  so  indispensable  to  his 
intellectual  nature.  \N  e  can  perfectly  umlerst^and  how,  among  so 
Teutonic  a  people  as  tlie  Scotch,  architecture  should  be  found  planted 
in  an  uncongenial  soil  and  perish  with  the  first  blast  of  winter;  but 
what  seems  unique  is  that,  planted  where  both  the  soil  and  climate 
seem  so  thoroughly  congenial  as  they  do  in  Spain,  it  should  still 
remain  exotic  and  refuse  to  be  acclimatised. 

If  we  knew  who  the  Spaniards  were  we  might  be  able  to  explain 
these  phenomena,  but  we  know  so  little  of  the  ethnography  of  Spain 
that  at  present  this  source  of  information  is  not  available.  The  term 
''  Iberian  '*  hardly  conveys  a  distinct  idea  to  the  mind.  The  first  im- 
pulse is  to  say  they  must  have  been  l^iranian ;  but,  if  so,  where  are 
their  tomljs?  Few  tumuli  or  rude-stone  monuments  exist  in  Spain, 
and  fewer  traces  of  sepulchral  rites  or  ancestral  worship,  and  these 
have  been  so  imperfectly  described  that  it  is  difficult  to  reason  regard- 
ing them,  but  unless  they  do  exist  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  no 
Turanian  })cople  lived  in  historic  times  in  Spain.  From  history  wo 
know  that  the  Phfjcnicians  occupied  the  coast-line  at  least  all  round 
the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  their  settlement*  probably 
penetrated  some  way  into  the  interior.  The  facility  with  which  the 
Moors  conquered  and  colonised  the  countr}',  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  that  a  people  of  cognate  race  had  occupied  the  land  long  before 

li  2 
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they  came  there ;  but  this  hardly  helps  us,  for  neither  the  Phoenioians 
nor  any  of  the  Semitic  races  were  ever  builders,  and  we  look  in  vain  in 
Spain  or  at  Carthage,  or  at  Tyre  or  Sidon,  for  anything  to  tell  us 
what  their  architecture  may  have  been.  The  Goths  who  invaded  Spain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  must  have  been  of  Teutonic  race, 
Aryans  pur  sang^  for  they  have  not  left  a  building  or  a  tradition  of 
one,  and  they  therefore  can  hardly  have  influenced  the  style  of  their 
successors  in  the  Peninsula.  Even  the  Moors  were  scarcely  an 
architectural  people  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Their  mosques 
were,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  made  up  of  fragments  of  classical 
temples  arranged  without  art  or  design.  Their  palaces  were  orna- 
mented with  plaster  work  of  the  most  admired  complexity  of  design, 
coloured  with  the  most  exquisite  harmony;  but  all  this  was  the 
work  of  the  omamentalist,  hardly  of  the  architect.  It  was  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  an  elegant  and  refined  Oriental  race,  but  most 
ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers  struggling 
for  freedom  against  tlio  invaders  of  their  birtliright.  The  Celtic 
element  must  have  been  the  one  wanting  in  this  "  olla  podrida  "  of 
nations  to  fuse  the  whole  together,  and  to  give  the  arts  that  impnlse 
which  in  Spain  was  always  wanting.  All  the  other  elements  they 
seem  to  have  possessed,  but  the  absence  of  this  single  one  prevented 
them  from  attaining  that  unity  which  would  enable  us  to  follow 
their  story  with  the  same  interest  which  we  feel  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  arts  in  France  or  England.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  must  lx>  confessed  that  the  result  in  Spain  is 
frequently  grand,  and  even  gorgeous,  though  never  quite  satis- 
factory. 

The  periods  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain  coincide  in  age  very 
nearly  with  those  in  this  country;  far  more  nearly  than  with  Franco 
or  Italy,  or  any  other  nation.  Before  the  era  of  the  Cid  (1066-1099), 
which  was  coincident  with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  there 
existed  a  style  similar  in  importance  and  character  to  our  Saxon 
style.  This  the  Spaniards  call  "  obras  de  los  Godos,'*  and  the  term 
may  be  practically  correct,  but  it  would  confuse  our  nomenclature  to 
call  it  the  "Gothic"  of  Spain.  **A8turian"  or  **  Catalonian"  might 
nearly  describe  it,  but  for  the  present  some  such  indefinite  descrip- 
tion as  "  Early  Spanish  "  must  suffice. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century  it  was  overwhelmed,  as  in 
this  country,  by  a  wholesale  importation  of  French  designs.  These 
continued  to  be  employed,  as  if  no  P^-renees  existed,  for  about  a 
century,  with  the  round  arch  in  all  the  decorative  features,  but  with 
an  occasional  tendency  to  employ  the  pointed  arch  in  construction. 

By  degrees  this  round-arched  style  grew  into  an  early  pointed 
L,  which,  like  our  own  lancet,  is   more  national   and   more 
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characf eristic  than  any  other  phase  of  the  art,  and,  like  it,  seems  to 
have  been  more  cherished  and  for  a  longer  time.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  a  new  set  of  French  patterns  were  introduced; 
but  while  French  cathedrals  with  geometric  tracery  were  being 
erected  at  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Leon,  in  the  provinces  they  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  simpler  and  more  solid  forms  of  the  earlier  style. 

During  the  14th  century  the  French  style  reigned  supreme,  with 
only  a  slight  touch  of  local  feeling  and  a  blight  infusion  of  Moorish 
details  in  parts,  till  in  the  loth  it  broke  away  from  its  prototype  into 
a  style  half  German,  half  Spanibh,  with  all  the  masonic  cleverness 
so  fatal  to  the  style  in  Southern  Germany,  and  more  tiian  German 
exuberance  of  detail,  and  complexity  of  vaulting  expedients.  "With 
these  the  style  continued  to  be  used  for  churches  as  late  as  in  England, 
and  long  after  the  classical  styles  had  become  universal  in  Italy  and 
fashionable  in  France. 

The  Gothic  style  was  not  entirely  dibusod  in  Spain  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  l(»th  century,  but  there  its  history  ends,  no  attempt  at 
a  Gothic  revival  having  yet  been  iwriHitrated  among  that  inartistic 
race.  It  may  come,  hi»wever;  but  they  would  adopt  Mexican  or 
Chinese  with  equal  readiness,  if  eitlier  of  these  styles  would  provide 
them  with  places  of  worship  as  gorgeous  and  as  suited  to  their 
purposes  as  those  they  now  jiosscss.* 


*  So  much  of  the  infonimtion  re^nlinp:  I  Mr.  Street's  book,  and  many  of  tho  wood- 
Spunish  architecture  which  is  contained  i  cuts  are  ulso  his.  If  any  one  will  take 
in  tho  fullowing  pages,  is  derived  from  .  tlie  trouble  of  coni]:>aring  the  very  meagre 
Mr.  Street's  beautiful  work,  entitled  |  account  of  Spanish  architecture  contained 
*■  Gothic  Architecture  in  Sfmin,'  published  '  in  the  *  Handbook/  with  what  is  said  in 
in  1805,  that  it  has  not  been  thought  i  thii  work,  they  will  at  once  perceive  my 
necessary  to  refer  sprcially  to  thnt  wr>rk  !  obligations  to  Mr.  Street.  His  work  is  a 
in  tlie  text.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  model  of  its  closd,  and  has  quite  revolu- 
all  the  plans  are  reduced  from  those  in    tionised  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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Early  Spanish  lk>uND-AKciiEi)  Gofhic. 

As  might  bo  expected  IVoiu  wLiit  we  know  of  tlie  history  of  Hpain, 
the  only  speeinien.s  of  this  style  wliieh  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
eoiintry  are  to  he  found  in  the  Asturias  or  in  the  recesses  of  that 
mountain  range  whicli  extends  from  (\)runna  to  Barcelona.  It  was 
in  these  regions  alone  tliat  tlie  Spanish  Christians  found  refuge  during 
the  supremacy  of  tlie  Moslems  in  tlie  Peninsula,  and  were  free  to 
exercise  their  religious  forms  without  mcdestation. 

Four  or  five  examples  of  the  style  have  been  described  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  us  to  see  wliat  its  leading  features  were.  The  earliest 
api^ears  to  be  that  of  Santa  Maria  do  Naranco,  near  Oviedo,  said  to  be 
erected  a.d.  848.^  Another  is  San  Miguel  de  Lino,  which  a]>peai*s  to  be 
nearly  as  old.  A  third,  San  Salvador  de  Val  de  Dios,*^  is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  otiier  two,  and,  though  peculiar^  more  like  an  Irish  or 
French  oratorv  than  the  othei*s.  A  fourth  is  Santa  ( -ristina  de  Lino.^ 
San  Pablo,  Barcelona,*  may  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  these;  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  others  which  have  escaped  iu)tice  from  their 
insignificant  dimensions. 

Among  these  the  most  interesting  is  that  first  named,  which 
stands  at  Naranco.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Wootlcut 
No.  (J87),  it  is  unlike  any  contemporary  example  we  are  actjuainted 
with.  Practically  it  is  a  Koman  tetrastyle  amidiiprostyle  tem])le,  if 
such  terms  cjin  be  applied  to  a  Cliristian  edifice;  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  understand,  the  altar  was  placed  originally  in  imo  of  the  porticoes, 
and  the  worship  was  conse([uently  })robably  external.  The  great 
difference  seems  to  have  been  that  there  was  a  lateral  entrance,  and 
some  of  the  communicants  at  least  must  have  been  accommodated  in 
the  interior.     The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  ditters  from  chissical 


*  Parcoris:!,  *  UrcuonloH  y  Brllezas  do  Kspjifia.' — A.sluiiaj;,  j).  7S. 
^  '  Monuiuculoi  Arcliitccton!cL»h.*  ^  Ibid.  *  Ihid. 
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models  more  than  the  plan.  The  columns  arc  Bpirally  fluted— a 
clasHical  form— but  the  capitals  aro  angular,  and  mado  to  support 
arches.  On  the  walls  also  ther«  aro  curious  medallions  from  which 
the  vaulting-ribs  spring,  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  stj'lc,  since  they 
are  found  repeated  in  S,  Cristina, 


ling,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 

iildlc  of  the  0th  century  trying  to 

purposes,  e 


The  chief  interest  of  this  buil 
it  exhibits  the  8paniaRls  iu  the  r 
ailapt  a  Pagan  temple  to  Christii 
the  Komans  had  left  no  basilicas  in  the  land,  and 
as  if  the  Goths  liad  been  unable  to  elaborate  any 
kind  of  "  ecclesia "  in  whicli  tliey  might  assemble 
for  worship,     San  Miguel  and  Santa  C'ristina  are 
adapted   for  internal   worship,  but    their   fonn   is 
very  unlike  those  of  any  other  chiircli  we  aro  ac- 
quainted with.     The  church  of  San  Pablo  dilTers 
essentially  from  thein,  luasrauch  as  it  is  a  complete 
Christian  church  in  all  its  essentials.    Though  very 
snmll  (80  ft.  by  67),  it  is  triapsal,  with  a  central  _  _   _ 

dome  and  all  the   arrangements  of  a  church,  but    5,,,   i'i,„.,fciinrUioi 
more  like  examples  found  in  the  East  than  any-      >itai*^o™'™.i  in 
thing  usually  known   in    the   West.      Its  details 
still  retain  traces  of  classic  feeling  (Woodcut  No.  CSfl),  though  some- 
thing not  unlike  the  Jewish  candlestick  of  the  Temple  is  mixed   np 
witli  ornaments  of  Christhtn  origin. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ilietinguUli  between  tlie  buildings  exieting  in 
Catalonia  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  southern 
Aquitanian  province.  T 
church  at  lioda,  for  instance  '^■<y^ 
(Woodcut  No.  C90),  might  a 


fTTtf'         lU-'^ 


HI.   I'Ullord.l'abiu.   \yi 

well  have  been  found  at  Alct 

(Woodcuts  Nob.  315.  ;H6)  or 

Elne     (Woodcuts    Nob.    32G, 

327).     It  presents  a  cuniplcte  Gothic  sljle,  rich  and  elegant  in  its 

details,  but  the  parts  U^dlv  fused  together,  and  not  well  proportioned 


of  s,  I^lilo.    (From  '  I 
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either  to  each  other  or  lo  the  work  they  have  to  do.  Still  the  com- 
binations are  so  pictuiesque,  and  the  details  bo  elegant,  that  it  is 
not  wilhout  regret  thai  we  find  the  style  of  Alet  and  Eoda  passing 
away  into  something  more  mechanically  perfect,  but  without  their 
quasi-classical  refinement. 

Towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  architectural  province  we  find 
in  the  I'anteon  of  the  church  of  San  Isidoro  at  Leon  (a.u.  lOCa)  a 
contemporary  enamplo,  exhibiting  a  marked  difference  of  style.  At 
the  time  when  this  and  the  church  at  Itoda  were  erected,  Catalonia 
belonged  architecturally  to  Aquitaine,  and  I^eon  to  Anjou,  or  some 
more  completely  Gothiciped  province  of  France.     In  consequence,  we 


find  the  style  at  Leon  much  more  complete  in  principle,  but  very 
miich  ruder  in  detail.  The  eastern  province  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
liutin  people ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  must  have  been  far  more 
cusentiiilly  Gothic  in  blood,  and  their  style  is  strongly  marked  with 
the  impress  of  their  race. 


Eauly  Spanish  Gothic. 
After  three  centuries  of  more  or  less  complete  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Spain  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  mountain  fastnesses, 
the  tide  of  fortune  at  length  turned  against  the  Jloore,  During  the 
course  of  the  1 1  th  century  the  Oastilles  and  all  to  the  north  of  them 
were  freed  for  ever  from  their  p()wer.    Their  favourite  «ipif«l,  Toledo, 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christiaiis  in  1085,  and  from  that  time  the 
Chmtiana  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Moors,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  the  prospect  of  recovuring  tho  whole  of  thuir  country  from  their 
grasp.  It  was  consequently  a  [leriod  of  groat  and  legitimate  exulta- 
tion, greater  than  that  which  followed  tho  fall  of  the  laat  stronghold 
of  the  Infidels  before  the  conquei*)ng  anus  uf  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
{a.d.  1402)— an  event  that  ended  the  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Spain,  which  the  con- 
quest of  Toledo  had 
commenced.  It  is  be- 
tween these  two  events 
that  the  history  of 
Gothic  art  in  Spain  is 
practically  included. 

For  present  pur- 
poses it  may  suffice  to 
divide  this  history  into 
throe  gi'cat  chaptets. 

1.    £arty    Spanish 
Gothic,      commencing 
about  1060,  and  lasting 
for  two  centuries.     A 
plain  and  simple,  hut 
bold  and  effective  stylo, 
first  borrowed  from  the 
:h,    but    latterly 
ing  a  local  cha- 
racter.    Bound-arched 
when  first  introduced, 
but    adopting    the 
puiutcd    form    in     its 
elopment, 
though  still  i-etiiiuing 
the   rounded   form    iu 
many  of  its  details  till  a  very  late  period  of  tho  stylo. 

2.  Middle  or  perfect  Pointed  Gothic,  introduced  from  Franco 
about  the  year  1220,  when  Amiens  and  Salisbury  were  founded;  and 
tised  iu  the  pliins  of  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  I.eon.  It  conseqacutly 
overhips  the  other  to  Rome  cxfent,  though  its  actual  development  as 
we  now  see  it  (exceiit  in  plans)  must  probably  date  from  tho  latter 
jKirtof  tho  13th  century.  It  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  more 
than  200  years,  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  liuo  between 
it  and  tho 

'■hd  perioil,  or  Lato  Gothic  style,  the  duration  of  which  was  pi-o- 
l)ably  hardly  more  th;iu  one  century.     The  eatheUral  at  Salnmanca 
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was  founded  I5i;f,  and  that  at  Segovia  1625;  and  theae  arc  the  two 
typical  examples  of  the  style,  which  in  iniiiur  examples  cuntinuwl  to 


1«  practised  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  ICth  century,  but  latterly  with 
u  constitlemble  admixfuro  of  Kcnaiseance  details. 

One  of  the  earliest  cxamplfs  of  a  cj;>iiipIuto  cathedial  in  Spain  is 
that  of  tViupnslella,  eomuioiiwd  in  lilTrt,  and  eiivrii'd  on  vigorously 
fnini  the  foundation.     As  will  he  teen  liy  Ihe  plan,  it  la  a  complele 
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French  cathedral  in  every  respect,  very  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
St.  Semin  at  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No,  338),  possexsing  only  three 
aisles  instead  of  five  in  the  nave,  though  otherwise  very  similar  to  it 
in  arrangement  and  general  dinienfiiona. 

Its  internal  structure  is  also  that  of  the  French  cathedral,  and 
forms  an  instructive  point  of  comparison  with  our  English  examples 
of  the  same  ago.  Up  to  the  string-course  above  the  triforium 
the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  ciaraples  are  much  alike,  except 
thiit  the  section  of  the 
piers  in  England  is 
nearly  double  that  of 
the  others.  Above  this, 
at  Toulouse  and  Com- 
]>06lella,  there  is  a  bold 
t  uii  n  <■]  -  vttu  1 1  witli  trane- 
verse  ribs;  at  Ely,  Nor- 
wich and  Peterborough 
a  clerestory  with  a  flat 
wooden  roof.  Theee 
differences  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  upper  part 
no  doubt  arose  to  some 
extent  fii^m  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  suffi- 
cient light  being  attain- 
able in  the  South  with- 
out a  clerestory,  though 
the  gloom  of  such  a 
dtsign  could  never  be 
tolerated  in  Kormandy, 
and  much  less  in  Eng- 

What  is  most  strak- 
ing  however,  at  Com- 
peHttlla  is  the  coniplote- 
ucfs  of  tbc  style.  The 
])n,rs  aie  not  only  judi- 
i»iQi.m.  irfiin    trr  m  -iiiwi )  ciously  proportioned  to 

the  work  tlicy  have  to  pei-form,  but  are  as  perfect  in  their  details  as 
any  of  the  contemporary  churches  in  Auvergne ;  and,  though  in  what 
maj-  bo  called  a  Doric  style,  this  church  is  as  complete  in  itself  as 
any  of  the  florid  Coiinthtan  Gothics  that  succeeded  it. 

'I1ie  samo  niay  be  said  of  the  church  of  San  Isidore  at  Leon, 
which,  tboTigh  probably  somewhat  later — the  church  seems  to  have 
liecn    cumj'letud    alx>ut    1 140 — pi-esents    the  sumo    simple    style    in 
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the  Bamo  degree  of  well-understood  cxtmpleteiicss,  all  the  lines 
runniug  through  without  confusion,  and  every  part  well  propor- 
lioned  to  the  other.  The  foliation  of  the  transept  arch  may  be 
a  peculiarity  borrowed  from  the  Moora,  but,  as  used  here,  it  is 
simple  and  appropriate,  and  perhaps  better  than  a  roll  moulding' 
which  would  have  been  the  mode  of  treatment  on  this  side  the 
Pyrenees. 


The  interior  of  Zamora  Cathedral,  which  neems  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  year  1174,  though  wholly  in  the  poin tod-arch  style, 
is  BB  plain  find  as  little  ornamented  as  that  last  desciilted.  Even  the 
interior  of  the  dome  is  plain  when  compai-eil  with  its  exterior,  which 
is  varicil  iu  outline  and  rich  in  decoration  like  most  of  those  of  that 
age  in  Spain.  As  in  the  facade,  the  round  m-ch  is  employed  in  the 
ciiuborio  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  [loiiitcd  arch  as  a  decorative 
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feature,  though  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fa9adc  and  iin<ler  the  dome 
all  the  archcB  are  pointed. 

It  is  po§Bit>lo  tliat  these  interiors,  which  now  look  bo  plain, 
were,  or  wore  intended  to  be,  plastered  and  painted  ;  though,  had  the 
intention  been  carried  out,  it  ie  hardly  probable  but  that  t[  acoR  of  this 
mode  of  decoration  would  bavo  remained  to  thia  day,  which  does  not 
seem  to  lie  the  case.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  underatand  why  tbey  shotild 
have  designed  a  facade  so  rich  as  that  of  Ziimora  Cathedral  (_ Woodcut 
No.  G95),  if  it  were  to  lead  to  an  interior  infinitely  plainer  than  the 


cxtoiior  would  lead  one  to  ex|>ect.  In  all  tiie  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  Kouiid -arched  Gothic  pcrio<l  the  external  do<irnays  were 
the  ffatures  on  wliicli  the  nrchiti'cis  iavi.sbed  all  their  art,  and  Kpain 
was  ciTliiiuly  not  U'liind  the  others  in  this  i-espcct.  That  at  Zamom  is 
exccdled  in  richness  by  that  at  Toro  (■\\'ooiloiit  No.  OOli),  though  the 
rest  of  the  fai/iKb  is  not  so  well  worked  up  Icj  its  key-note  as  in  the 
last  example.  Among  a  hundred,  one  of  those  at  li^rida  (Woodcut 
No.  CO"),  bonowed  fn>in  flir.  Street's  work,  will  illustrate  their 
beawty,  and  sccins  to  force  on  us  the  conviction  that  so  much  labour 
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would  not  have  been  bestowed  on  them  if  they  were  not  intended  to 
hcmld  a  greater  ricbneae  within. 

In  this  last  example,  the  doorway  has  been  covered  by  a  porxjh  of 
14th  or  15th  century  work;  biit  occasionally  the  Spaniurda  seem  to 
have  attempted  a  porch  on  the  scale  of  I'cterborough,  as  in  the  church 
of  San  Vincente  at  Avila  (Woodcut  Ko.  698).  In  this  instance  we 
have  only  one  arch  between 
two  flanking  towers;  bnt 
though  limited  in  extent  it 
forms  a  very  noble  feature 
and  gives  a  dignity  to  the 
entrance,  too  often  wanting 
in  Gothic  design.  Its  date 
is  uncertain  —  probably  the 
end  of  the  121h  centurj  — 
but,  strange  as  it  ma^ 
appear,  the  richly  carved 
doorwaj'  within,  though 
round-archod,  seems  to  be 
an  insertion  either  of  the 
name  ago,  or  subsequent  to 
the  pointetl-arch  architecture 
which  surrounds  it. 

Beautiful  as  are  these  de- 
tails, the  great  feature  of  the 
Early  Spanish  stylo   is    the 
cimborio,    or    dome,    which   ' 
generally  occurs  at  the  inter-  ■ 
Mcction  of  the  nave  with  the  j 
transepts.     Something   very     bsi,      Lcrtii*  ow  Cuthnimi.  r\«i  of  s.iuih  Porch, 
similar   is    to  be   found    in  (Froms<r«t.) 

France,  especially  in  Auvergno  and  Anjou ;  biit  tho  Spanianls  seized 
upon  it  with  avidity,  and  worked  it  ont  more  completely  than 
any  other  nation;  and  with  their  wide  naves  it  afterwards 
assumed  an  importance  almost  equal  to  tho  octagon  at  Ely.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  in  tho  early  style,  is  that  which 
crowns  the  old  cathedral  at  Salamanca  (Woodcut  No.  C99),  and 
dates  about  1200,  As  will  bo  observed  from  the  view  of  tho 
exterior,  every  detail  Iwlongs  to  the  rtmnd-arched  style,  and  in 
Franco  would  certainly  lie  quoted  ns  belonging  to  that  date,  or 
earlier;  but  when  we  turn  to  tho  interior  (Woodcut  Ko.  700),  wo 
find  that  the  whole  substructure  is  of  pointed  arehi lecture.  True  it 
is  the  old  simple  Early  Spanish  style,  yet  still  huch  as  rather  to  upset 
our  ideas  of  architectural  chronology  in  this  respect.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  dome  is  only  28  feet ;  yet  it  is  a  most  effective  feature 
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both  internally  and   externally,  and   gives  great  dignity  lo  what 
otherwise  would  bo  a  very  plain  building. 

Without   going   beyond   the   limita  of    the  style,    the  dome   at 
Tarragona  (Woodcut  No.  703)  illustrates  the  form  usually  taken  by 


fJothii:  dniuen  when  restiu};  on  Kquai'c  kifes.  There  ifi  a  little 
awkwardness  in  the  I'lirm  cif  tlie  pendentivcs  which  do  not  fit  the 
main  arcliCB  below  thciu,  though  at  that  ap,o  the  Spaniards  might 
li;ive   lejirned  fioni  the  Sar.icoiiH   how  to   manage  this  feature.     At 
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Salamanca  tho  modo  in  which  the  square  base  w; 
circle  was  by  peiidentivea  of  Byzantine  form,  tho 


)  worked  up  into  n 
I  of  masonry 


simply  projecting  beyond  one  another  till  tho  transition  v 

but  without  that  accentuation  wluch  was  thought  so  essential   in 

Gothic  art.     Alwve  the  pendentivoR,  however,  at  Tarragona,  the  form 

VOL.    II.  B 
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of  the  dome  is  perfect.    Tlie  windows  are  alternately  of  three  and  four 
lights,  and  the  whole  ie  fitted 
together  with  exquisite  pro- 
priety and  tasiQ. 

Although  borrowing  their 
style  in  the  first  instance 
immediately  from  the  French, 
the  Spaniards  devuIoi>cd  it 
with  such  a  variety  of  plans 
and  details,  as  might  have 
made  it  a  style  of  their  own 
but  for  the  fresh  importation 
of  French  designs  in  tbo 
beginning  of  the  liith  cen- 
tury. Before  these  came  in, 
however,  they  had  very  fre- 
quently in  their  churches 
adopted  a  form  of  external 
portico  which  was  singularly 
suited  to  the  climate  and 
produced  very  original  and 
pleasing  elTects.  In  the  an- 
nexed plan  of  St.  Millan  at 
S^ovia  (Wowlcut  No.  701), 
they  form  fourth  and  fifth 
aisles  opening  externally  in- 
stead of  internally ;  these, 
with  the  wm  low  8  over  th.m 
and  the  shadow  they  afftrd 
break  up  the  nioniton}  if 
the  sides  of  the  church  moft 


.    Cfaiin;haIlbcTcDi|>Uin«Seguvlii.    N< 
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pleasingly.'  Sometimes  the  aisles  are  carried  round  the  church,  bo 
as  to  form  a  portico  at  the  west  end  as  well  as  at  tho  siilos.  Some- 
times they  aro  on  one  side  or  tho  other  as  tho  situation  demands;  but 
wherever  used  they  aro  always  pleasing  and  appropriate. 


Tho  rounil  form  nf  church  dnos  not  seem  ever  to  have  hcen  a 
.vimrite  in   Sjiain.     There  aro  some  examples,  it  is  true,  Imt  tliey 

ilil;  aiLiptcd  for  iinilatioii  in  the  climoto 
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Beem,  like  ttat  at  Segovia  (Woodcut  Ko.  102),  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Templars  in  imitation  of  the  church  at  Jeruealem,  and  used  by 
them,  and  them  only.  The  idea  of  a  circular  ceremonial  church 
attached  to  a  rectangular  "  ecclesia,"  does  not  appear  to  have  entered 
into  Spanieh  arrangementB.  As  before  remarked,  the  sepulchres  of 
tho  original  people  of  Spain  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
important  to  lead  to  any  considerable  development  of  this  form  in  the 
Christian  times. 

MlDDLI'  POINTEU   SpAKISH   SttLE. 


While  the  early  stvlo  lescnlxid  i 


,r^r 


the  1  ist  chapter  was  gradually 
working  itself 
into  something 
original  and  na- 
tional, its  course 
turned  aside 
by  a    fresh  im- 


I 


and     Salisbury 
tmUkednia  had  been  determined  upon.     Tho  plan  is  certainly  of  that 
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(late;  the  jireseot snpeistnicturt nmj' rather Ixitalicn as reprcsontiii 
style  of  tho  ouJ 
of  the  i:'.tb  een- 
tury,  though  it 
does  not  seem 
to  be  known 
when  the  church 
was  first  conse- 
crated. 

The  church 
which  Toledo 
Cathedral  uiiwt 
rcsomiiles  in 
plan  is  tliiit  at 
ISuurgcs  (Wood- 
cut No.  40()) 
The  length  ih 
about  tbo  saiuc 
i.nt  tliL  Frtuch 
ivtmploisonh 
I'D  ft  in  ividtli 
rfcross  tlic  Am 
iisks  whilt  till. 
^liaui,h  cliun.lL 


«  178  ft   I 


i      It  1 
\  to  8a^ 


what 


the  aua  of  lo 
ledo  Cathetlral 
really  was,  OB  we 
cannot  quite  de- 
termine which 
of  the  oxcros- 
cences  belong  to 
the  original  de- 
sign ;  but  We 
eliall  not  pro- 
bably be  far 
wrong  in  esti- 
mating it  as 
under  75,000  ft. 
It  is  less  there- 
fore than  Seville, 


CboiruflliGOiUwdnlalToldlu.    (t'rui 
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Milan,  or  Cologne.  It  covers  rather  more  ground  than  York  Cathedral, 
hut  considerahly  exceeds  Chartres  (68,000  ft.),  or  any  of  the  French 
cathedrals. 

The  church  at  Toledo  possesses  the  same  defect  in  plan  that  wo 
remarked  on  in  describing  that  at  Cologne:  it  is  too  short  for  its 
other  dimensions.  When  the  French  architect  at  Bourges  found  himself 
in  that  difficulty  he  omitted  the  transepts,  and  so,  to  a  great  extent, 
restored  the  appearance  of  length.  The  architect  at  Toledo  has  not 
projected  his  transepts  to  the  same  extent  as  at  Cologne,  but  they  are 
still  sufficiently  prominent  internally  to  make  the  church  look  short ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  bj'  keeping  his  vault  low,  he  has  done  much  to 
restore  the  harmony  of  his  design;  and  instoad  of  the  150  ft.  of 
Cologne,  or  the  125  of  Bourges,  even  with  his  greater  lateral  extension, 
the  height  of  the  central  vault  is  little  over  100  ft.  (105  ?).  The  next 
aisle  is  60,  the  outer  :)5, — a  proportion  certainly  more  pleasing  than 
Bourges,  or  any  other  five-aisled  cathedral.  So  thoroughly  French  is 
the  design,  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  cimborio  or  dome  of  any  sort 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arrangement  of  the  choir  is  essentially  Spanish,  and  the  screen 
surrounding  it  among  the  most  gorgeous  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  cathedral. 

The  origin  of  the  Spanish  arrangement  of  the  choir  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  plan  of  San  Clemen te  at  Rome  (Woodcut 
No.  273).  The  higher  clergy  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church 
accommodated  on  the  benia  in  the  presbyter}\  The  singers,  readers,  &c., 
were  in  an  enclosed  choir  in  the  nave.  The  place  for  the  laity  was 
around  the  choir  outside.  So  long  as  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  choir 
was  kept  as  low  as  it  was  at  Rome  (about  3  ft,),  this  arrangement  was 
unobjectionable :  but  when  it  came  to  be  used  as  in  Spain,  it  was 
singularly  destructive  of  internal  effect.  In  France  the  stalls  of  the 
clergy  were  in  the  choir  beyond  the  transept,  and  all  to  the  eastward 
of  the  intersection  was  reserved  for  them,  the  nave  being  wholly  ap- 
propriated to  the  laity.  This  was  an  intelligible  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  space  ;  but  in  Spain  the  stalls  of  the  clergy  were  projected 
into  the  nave,  blocking  up  the  perspective  in  every  direction  and 
destroying  its  usefulness  as  a  congregational  space,  where  the  laity 
could  assemble  or  be  addressed  by  the  bishop  or  clergy.  Worse  than 
this,  it  separated  the  clergy  from  the  high  altar  and  Capilla  Maior,  in 
which  it  was  situated,  so  that  a  railed  gangway  had  to  \)e  kept  open 
to  allow  them  to  pass  to  and  fro.^  When  the  Spaniards  determitied 
that  this  was  the  proper  liturgical  arrangement  for  a  church,  had  they 
been  an  artistic  people   they  would    have   invented  an  appropriate 


*  Tlie  Spanish  arrangemcDt  h:<8   ro* 
been    adopted    in    Westminster 
Mmj,  more  by  accident  tlian  dcdgn; 


with  an  etTiH't  as  disnstrous  ns  anything 
in  S|)ain,  and  appaicntly  as  little  felt. 
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bIicII  to  cuiitaiu  it ;  but  to  put  sucb  an  arrangement  into  a  French 
church  wBui  a  luiatake  that  uuthiug  could  redeem.  Even  the  etaborat^ 
richneBu  of  the  exterior  of  the  choir  at  Toledo  fails  to  reconcile  us  to 
it,  though  it  is  {>erhapii  the  richest  epecimon  of  its  class  in  Europe,  and 
l>etraying  in  certain  parts  of  its  ornamentation  the  influence  of 
Moorieh  f  a«te  wliich  still  lingered  in  the  soil  in  spite  of  persecution 
and  every  attempt  to  eradicate  it. 


The  external  appearance  of  tliia  church  ie  very  much  lees  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  interior.  It  is,  however,  so  encumbered,  that  a  good 
view  of  it  can  hardly  bo  obtained,  and  what  is  seen  baa  been  so  much 
altcredastoliave  lost  its  original  character.  The  north-western  tower 
of  the  facade  iu  fine,  though  late  ( 1428-1479)  and  hardly  worthy  of  so 
grand  a  building.  Its  companion  was  terminated  with  an  Italian  dome 
in  the  last  century,  and  both  in  height  and  design  is  quite  incongruous 
with  the  rest. 

If  at  Toledo  wo  find  a  noble  interior  encased  in  an  indifferent 
husk,  the  contrary  is  the  ease  at  Burgos.     Although  very  much  smaller. 
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being  only  originally  designed  to  be  90  ft.  wide  by  abont  310  ft.  long, 
and  all  its  dimeuisioiis  reduced  in  proportion,  still  externally  it  is  as 
picturesque  and  effective  a  design  as  can  be  found  anywhere  la  Euro|>e. 


The  wcutcrn  fa9ado  (\4i2)  le  tsGOntially  a  German  design  originally 
consisting  if  three  i»orfala  dceplj  rocceued  and  richly  sculptuicd 
and  still  crouuud  with  tnt   upirct)  uf  oi>cn  uurk  uud  tu  cxquisitoly 
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proportioucd  to  the  size  uf  the  building,  though  it§  details  are 
i>|>eii  to  criticism.  It  is  woH  supported  by  the  cimbono  or  dome 
at  tho  intersection,  though  this  is  even  later,  having  been  erected  to 
replace  the  old  dome  which  fell  in  15  J9,  and  acouiB  not  to  have  been 
completed  till  1567.  Beyond  this  again,  to  tho  extromo  east,  risee  the 
chapel  of  tho  Connestabilo,  erectwl  about  1 487,  and  though  this  aleo  ia 
impure  in  detail  it  is  bctiutiful  in  outline,  and  groups  [ileasingly  with 
the  other  features  uf  tlie  design.  The  effect  of  tho  interior  in  very 
much  injured  by  tlio  four  gi-eat  masses  of  masonry  which  were  intro- 
duced as  piers  to  support  the  cimborio  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  and  which, 
with  the  "  Core  "  thrust 
us  usual  into  the  nave, 
greatly  destroy  the  ap- 
pearance of  tho  building. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
richness  of  tho  details  uf 
the  Oapilla  Maiur  and  of 
the  Connestabilo  chaitel, 
together  with  tho  variety 
and  elaborateness  of  the 
other  cliapels,  make  up 
an  interior  so  ]iootic  and 
so  ))icturc8quc,  that  the 
critic  is  disarmed,  and 
iKust  admit  that  Burgos 
merits  tho  title  uf  a 
atone  if  anv 


.  Mr.  Street  thinks  it  about  1250-58, 
id  it  may  hafe  been  practically  completed 
are  not  unlike  those  of  Burgos ;  but  it 
'd,  and  may  !«  taken  as  the  type  of  a 


church  does. 

I-eon  is  a  third  13th- 
century  church,  the  de- 
sign    of     which     seems 
certainly    to  have    Ijccn 
imjMirtod     from    Fnincc. 
Tht    exact    date    of    its 
commencement  is  not  knowr 
which  seems  very  proI>able,  ai 
about  1^105.     Its  diniensions 
has  been  very  much  less  alte 

;{-aisled  basilica  as  im])orted,  into  S{>i)iii  in  the  I3th  century.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  pier-arches  (Woodcut  No.  TOil)  it  very  much  resem- 
blee  Bcauvais.  and  in  tho  extent  of  the  clerestory  it  is  more  esBentially 
French  than  almost  any  other  church  in  Spain.  Burgos,  on  the 
contrary  (Woodcut  No,  710)  possesses  features  not  to  bo  found  in 
France,  sucli  as  tho  round -arclieil  head  to  the  triforium,  and  the  rounded 
form  of  the  clerestory  intorsc'cting  vault.    The  tracciy  of  the  clerestory 
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»i    i  »     n    Ibo  JK     la    ■     8    1   a  s'tuaf       a    I  altop^thor  there  in  « 
Sii  1    m  r    1  u>.  t  1    d  td^,    w      1  u    uiitut  ut  l,eon. 

I  u      rxn|lfh>inol»tial  general)  y  it  mur  be 

Fu  d    1    t      o  bpaiimh  (.titliedrulH 
wl  w  re   coniiacncod    in    tlie 

FHtl    If    f  thf  laihcontiirv  ur« 
u  MM  difitiiictly  Fiuiifli 

\  1  fp        ]  lit  tlie   fi]iaiiiiirdH 
w     c  a^        «  rkiiig   thouiHulvL'H 


frit'  fruiii  tlioir  mastcre,  and  tn- 
\vunl«  tin.-  fiid  of  the  «fiitiir>-  and 
diirii));  tlif  iii-xt  (>ri:-ott.-d  a  v\tin» 
of  <-hiin-lioit  with  wide  iiavoii  and 
widely  Hjmwd  pieru  wliii-h  wi-n- 
vory  nidikc  miytluiifr  tu  Iv  funiul 
iixidonil  iix  iiri^iual,  llietrafiiiiiti>.'H 

than  ti'  the  iiurth  i>f  t!if  I'yrL-nttw. 

<tit  iviuui'kiilili'  {;ii>iq>  in  tlmt  xtill 
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exieting  in  Barcelona.  That  city  seems  during  the  14th  century  to 
have  had  a  Hoason  of  groat  prosperity,  wbon  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches  were  rebuilt  on  a  acalo  of  great  magnificenee,  and  with 
especial  reference  to  the  convenienee  of  the  laity  as  contradistinguiahed 
from  the  litui^cal  wants  of  the  clergy.  The  cathedral  scorns  to  havo 
been  commenced  about  1298  and  been  tolerably  far  advanced  in  1329. 
Ita  internal  length  is  about  200  ft.,  ita  width,  exclusive  of  the  side 
chapels,  about  85  ft.,  so  that  it  is  not  a  large  church,  but  is  remarkable 
for  the  lightness  and  wide  spacing  of  its  piers,  and  generally  for  the 
elegance  of  its  details.  Looked  at  from  a  purely  lesthetic  point  of  view, 
it  has  neither  the  grandeur 
nor  solemnity  of  tho  older  and 
more  solid  style ;  but  gloom 
and  grandeur  are  not  necessary 
accompaniments  of  a  city  chui'ch, 
and  where  cheerful  nosa  combined 
with  elegance  are  conBiderod 
appropriate,  few  examples  more 
fully  moot  these  conditions  than 
this  church.  Considerable  effect 
is  obtained  by  tho  buttresses  of 
the  nave  being  originally  de- 
signed, as  was  BO  frequently  the 
case  in  the  South  of  France,  as 
intcnial  features,  and  the  win- 
dows being  small  are  not  seen 
in  tho  general  iierspective.  This 
supplies  tho  reciuisito  ajiiieavance 
of  strength,  in  which  tho  central 
piers  are  rather  deficient,  while 
the  repetition  of  the  side  chajiels, 
two  in  each  bay,  gives  that  per- 
spective which  the  wide  spacing 
of  tho  central  supports  fails  to  ai 
verycarefuUy  studied,  and  the  result  it 
Spanish  churches. 

The  system  which  was  introduced  in  this  cathedral  was  carried  a 
step  further  in  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar  (1328-1383).  There  tho  central 
vault  was  made  squure  and  quadripartite,  aa  was  frequently  the  case 
in  Italy ;  tho  vault  of  the  aisles  oblong,  on  exactly  the  contrary 
principle  to  that  adopted  in  tlie  North  of  Europe.  Again,  however,  the 
ciiuilibrium  ia  to  some  extent  restored  by  each  bay  containing  three 
aide  chapels,  though  tho  effect  would  havo  been  better  if  these  had 
been  deeper  and  more  important.  Such  adesign  is  iiiappropriate  whon 
a  ehoir  is  necessarily  introduceil  to  separate  the  clergy  from  the  laity, 


TP^y- 


Altogether  the  design  seems 
ore  satisfactory  than  in  most 
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but  fur  a  congregational  church  it  ie  superior  to  most  otlior  deaigna  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

A  third  churoh.Sto.  Maria  del  Pi  (1329-t3.i3),  carries  this  principle 
ouo  step  farther— this  time,  however,  evidently  borrowed  from  auch 
churches  as  those  of  Alby  (Woodcut  No.  334) 
or  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  335).     It  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  Bimplicity.     The 
clear  internal  length  is  nearly 
200  ft.,  the  clear  width  up- 
wards  of    IiO    ft.      "such    a 
church     would     easily  con     i 
tain  2000  wgrshippcra  seated 
wlioro    all    could    see    an  1 
hear  all  that  was  gomg  on 
Though  it  may  be  deficient 
some  of  those  poetic  ele 
I  mcnte  which  charm  so  much 
our   Northern   churches 
there   is  a  simple  grtndcui 
1  the  design  which  conipen 
ites  for  the  loss.  I 

The  Church  (^^oodl,ut  ho 
,.  714)  at  Manresa  is  very  si    "L«^n?"^  *™ 
1  milar  in  design  to  Sta  Mana     ^M   San  iw  n 

del  Mar,  only  carried  a  step 
rong  direction.  From  wail  to  wall  it  is  100  ft. 
wide,  and  '200  ft.  long,  and  is  thus  so  comparatively  short  that  we  miss 
the  pcrs[>ectivc  which  is  the  great  charm  in  Northern  cathedrals.  Still 
if  it  were  not  that  the  centi-al  aisle  is  blocked  up  by  the  choir,  as  is 
usual  iu  Spain,  it  would  be  a  very  noble  church.  Ito  central  aisle, 
which  jiossesses  a  clear  width  of  fl'J  ft.,  would  be  a  very  noble  place 
of  assembly  for  a  C'ongii'gation.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  simpli- 
city and  propriety  aliout  its  debiils  and  the  arrangement  of  its  apse 
which  have  seldom  i>een  surpassed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  cbaract<!ristic  tif  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  having  once  grasped  the  idea  of  these  spacious 
vaiilted  halls,  and  found  out  the  means  of  constructing  them,  they 
carried  the  principle  far  l)eyond  anything  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Their  most  successful  effort  in  this  direction  was  at  Gerona.  I'he 
choir  of  a  church  of  the  usual  French  pattern  had  been  erected  there 
in  the  l)cginning  of  the  14th  century  (1312  ?),  but  it  had  remained 
unBnished  till  141'',  when  after  much  consultation  it  was  determined 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  a  certain  GuiUermo  Boffiy,  who  proposed  to 
add  a  nave  without  pillars,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  centre  and  side 
aisles  of  the  choir.     As  will  Iw  scon  from  the  jilan,  it  conHiata  of  a 


farther,  and  i 
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hall  practically  of  two  squares,  the  clear  width  being  73  ft.,  the  length 
IfiO  ft.  ConBiiIering  that  40  ft.  is  about  the  normal  width  of  the 
naves  of  the  lurgcBt  French  and  English  cathedrals,  such  a  span  is 


gigantic,  though  with  the  internal  buttresses  of  the  side  chapels  it 
presented  no  groat  difficulty  of  conetmction  Indeed  whtn  we  re- 
member that  in  their  vaulted  halls  the  Romans  bad  adopted  80  ft. 
(vol.  i.  p.  310)  as  the  norma!  span  of  their  intersecting  vaults,  it  is 
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not  its  novelty  or  mechanical  holdneBs  that  should  siiqirieeus  bo  much 
M  its  appropriatenese  for  Christian  worship.  As  might  bo  expo«tod, 
there  is  a  Utile  awkwardness  in  the  junction 
of  the  two  designs.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
au  oppoilunily  the  eastern  end  of  the  great 
nave  offered  to  a  true  artist,  and  how  a 
Korthern  architect  would  have  availed  him- 
self of  it,  and  by  canopiea  and  statues  or 
painting  have  made  it  a  masterpiece  of  de- 
coration.' It  is  too  much  to  expect  this  in 
Spain  i  but  it  pro1>abIy  was  originally 
painted,  or  at  least  intended  to  be.  Other 
wise  it  is  almost  impossible  to  nnderstand 
the  absence  of  string-coursos  or  architectural 
framings  throughout.  But,  oven  as  it  stands, 
the  church  atGerona  must  be  looked  upon 
an  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  the  most  original 
in  Spain. 

The  eimborio  had  somewhat  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  North  of  Spain  in  the  15th 
>i».  punc.fr«ii«irai«ifirmii».     ccotury,  and  with  these  very  wide  naves  had 
iMfLioiin)  become  not  only  difficult  to  construct,  bnt 

somewhat  ina|ipropriate. 
Still  there  arc  examples,  such  as  that  at  Valencia  (Woodcut  No.  7  J  7), 
which,  externally  at  least,  aro  veiy  noble  objects.  The  church  at 
Valencia  seems  t<)  have  l>een  erected  in  1404,  and  probably  it  was 
originally  intended  ti)  have  added  a  spire  or  external  roof  of  some  sort 
to  the  octagon.  So  completed,  the  tower  would  have  been  a  noble 
central  feature  to  any  church,  though  hardly  so  perfect  in  design  as 
that  of  the  old  cathedral  at  Salamanca  (Woodcut  Ko.  699), 

Of  about  the  same  age  (1401)  is  the  great  cathedral  of  Seville,  tlio 
largest  and  in  some  respects  the  grandest  of  Mcdiieval  cathedrals. 
Its  plan  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  be  Gothic,  as  it  was  erected 
on  the  sit*^  of  the  Mosque  which  was  cleared  away  to  mako  room 
for  it,  and  was  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  in  plan  (Woodcut  No. 
718).  It  consists  of  a  paralleliigram  41, "i  ft.  by  208,  exclusive  of 
the  sepulchral  chapel  behind  the  altar,  which  is  a  cincpic-ceuto  addi- 
tion. It  tlnia  covers  about  1 24,000  sq.  ft.  of  ground,  more  than  a  third 
in  excess  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo  (75,000),  and  more  than  Milan 
(108,000  ft.),  whicJi,  next  to  Seville,  is  the  largest  of  Mcdia:val  crea- 
tions. The  central  aisle  is  56  ft.  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns,  the  side  aisles  40  ft.,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  7  to  10,  or 
of  the  side  of  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle  to  the  hypothonusc. 
As  will  Iw  explained  hereafter,  this  is  the  proportion  arrived  at  from 
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the  introduction  of  an  octagonal  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  Iniililing, 
though  it  may  have  arisen  hero  from  the  existence  of  an  octagonal 
<x>urt  in  the  centre  of  the  nioeque  ;  but.  be  that  as  it  niay,  it  is  a  far 


more  agreeable  proportion  than  the  double  tlimonsion  generally  iiilopteil 
by  Gothic  architects,  and  prolmbly  the  most  pleasing  tliat  has  yet  been 
hit  upon.  Unfortunately  no  mn^tion  of  the  cathodral  has  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  nave  in  naid  to  be  145  ft.  in  height,  and  the  sidc-aii^les 
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seem  to  be  in  as  pleasing  proportion  to  it  in  lieight  as  they  are  in 
plan,  BO  that,  though  difTorent  from  the  usually  received  notions  of 
what  a  Gothic  design  should  bo,  it  is  an  invention  that  would  well 
bear  to  have  been  further  followed  out.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been, 
had  it  not  come  so  lato.  The  cathedral  was  only  finished  about  1520, 
when  St.  Peter's  at  Borne  was  woll  ailvanceil. 


The  architect  of  this  imblc  ImiliUng  is  not  known,  but  ho  was 
probably  a  (ieruiau  actiii(^  under  Spanish  inspiration,  as  at  Milan  we 
find  a  Ueripan  carrying  out  an  Italian  design  with  just  that  adinixtni-e 
of  foreign  feeling  which  goems  to  prevail  at  Seville,  When,  however, 
we  considor  what  was  done  at  Rarcciona  so  shortly  before,  or  at  Segovia 
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so  soon  afterwards,  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  Spanish  archi- 
tect really  built  this  cathedral  also.  Those  features  which  to  us  have 
a  foreign  aspect  may  really  be  peculiarities  forced  upon  him  by  having 
to  suit  his  church  to  the  lines  of  a  mosque,  and  there  may  be  forms  in 
Andalusian  architecture  derived  from  Moorish  examples  with  which 
we  are  not  so  familiar  as  with  those  which  the  Northern  provinces 


^  # 
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718. 


Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Seville.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 


derived  from  France.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Spain  may  well  feel 
pride  in  possessing  a  cathedral  which  is  certainly  the  largest  of  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  far  more  original  in  design  than  Toledo 
or  any  that  were  built  under  French  influence.  These  remarks  apply 
only  to  the  interior.  Externally  it  never  was  completed,  and  those 
parts  which  are  finished  were  erected  so  late  in  the  style  that  their 
details  are  far  from  pleasing  in  form  or  constructively  appropriate. 
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Late  Sj-anish  Gothic. 
The  last  stage  of  Spanieli  Gothic  was  not  less  remarkable  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  perhaps  more  original.     At  tlio  time  when 
other    Continental    na- 
tiune  were  turning  their 
attention  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  classical 
styles,  Spain  still  clnng 
to    the    old   traditions, 
and  actually  commenced 
Gothic  cathedrals  in  the 
U  ^-O        (>"    ^-C)        C__  ,_/— ^^^    '^*'^   century.     A  new 
ij  i  --J  catliodral  was  designed 

in  the  year  1513,  for 
Salamanca,  to  supersede 
the  old  ono;  and  an- 
other very  similar  both 
in  dimensions  and  style 
was  commenced  at  Se- 
govia in  1523.'  Both 
these  churches  are  prac- 
tically five-aisled,  but 
as  they  have  throe  free 
aisles  and  two  ranges 
of  cliapels  Itetwoen  the 
internal  buttresses, 
making  a  total  internal 
width  of  litO  ft.,  with 
an  internal  length  of 
twice  that  dimension,  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  their  internal  pro- 
portions. But  their  details  want  that  purity  and  subordination  so 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  styles. 

Their  great  peculiarity,  however,  consiBis  in  the  estremo  richness 
and  elaboration  of  their  vaults.  In  this  respect  they  more  resemble 
St.  Jacques,  Liege  (Woodcut  No.  446),  and  some  of  the  late  German 
churches,  than  anything  to  be  found  nearer  home.  But,  wherever  de- 
rived from,  the  practice  of  thus  ornamenting  the  vaults  at  this  late  dat« 
omtrasts  singularly  with  what  was  done  in  earlier  stages  of  the  style. 
One  of  the  defi<rts  of  Spanish  architecture,  after  the  earliest  ex- 
amples in  the  round-archod  forms,  Is  the  poverty  of  its  vaults.     Gone- 


itlirilrml  M  Si'EuvLa.    |Raluce<l  from  St 


<  The  church  of  St.  Kuslnohc  at  Paria  1 1hoao  at  the  Spanish  exnmples,  the  dctnila 
was  commpDceil  ta  lute  as  1532,  and.  of  Uic  French  church  ore  far  more  esaen- 
althougb  ita  plan  is  nlmcxit  as  Gothic  aa  |  tiall;  RcnaiKMoce  throughout. 
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rally  they  are  like  thoee  of  the  French  ;  but  owing  to  the  vast  extent 
they  attained  at  Gerona,  Manresa,  and  elsewhere,  the  one  lean  rib  in 
the  centre  and  the  absence  of  any  ridge-rib  mako  themselves  more 
I>ainfully  felt  than  even  in  the  French  examples.  When  in  the  16th 
century  the  architects  tried  to  obviate  this  defect,  it  was  not  done  as 
in  England  by  constructive  linos  roprcBonting  the  arches,  but  by  waving 
curved  lines  spread  capnciouslj  rver  the  vault  which  was  thus  cer- 
tainly enriched  but  can  hardlj  be  said  to  have  been  adorned 

In  one  or  two  instances  tho  lato  Gothic  archittcts  aimed  at  the 
introtluotion  of  new  principles  not  perhaps  in  the  best  taatc  but  still  so 
striking  as  to  merit  attention  In 
thechurchat\iUenafl4J8-1511j 
for  instance,  all  the  Lolunins  are 
ornamented  with  siiiral  flutin^s  so 
boldly  executed  as  ti)  be  very  t  ffei 
tive  ;  and  as  this  spiral  omauKnt 
is  consistentlj  carried  tliroot,b  ut 
the  design,  and  tho  parts  an  siiffi 
ciently  mafcsivo  not  to  look  weak- 
ened   in   consoqnencc,    the   whole 

design  must  be  admittetl  to  l>e  '*"■  'AKll'",rKB^'i'i^''  "sriierio'ti.  lo'nn. """' 
both  pleasing  and  original. 

The  exteriors  of  these  16th-century  churches  have  a  much  more 
modem  look  than  their  interiors.  From  tho  buttresses  being  internal, 
the  external  walls  are  perfectly  flat,  generally  terminating  upwards 
by  a  cornice  more  or  less  classical  in  design.  The  windows  are  fre- 
quently without  tracery,  and  are  ornamented  with  balconies,  and 
Renaissance  ornamentj^  are  often  intermixed  with  those  of  Gothic 
form  in  a  manner  more  picturesque  than  otmstructive.  At  times,  how- 
ever, they  exhibit  such  a  gorgeous  exuberance  of  fancy  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  admiring,  though  we  feci  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  be  heresy  to  tho  principles  of  correct  criticism  to  say  that  such 
a  style  was  legitimate. 

Among  the  minor  examples  of  the  age,  perhaps  tho  most  remarkable 
is  the  church  or  chapel  of  San  Juan  de  los  lieyes  at  Toledo,  built  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  themselves,  though 
not  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  thus  the  esact  counterpart  of  our 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  and  of  the  church  at  Brou  in  Bresso.  Aa  its 
founders  were  at  the  time  of  its  erection  among  the  richest  and  moat 
prosperous  sovereigns  in  Europe,  all  that  wealth  could  do  was  lavished 
on  its  ornamentation.  It  is  as  rich  as  our  example,  and  richer  than 
the  French  one.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  the 
English  architect.  There  is  more  constructive  skill,  and  the  con- 
struction is  better  expressed,  at  Westminster,  than  either  at  Toledo  or 
BrOH ;  though  it  ie  difiScutt  not  to  feel  that  the  money  in  all  these 
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cases  might  have  been  better  expended  on  a  larger  and  purer  stylo 
of  art. 

Some  parts  of  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Xeres  exceed  even  this 
in  richness  and  elaborateness  of  ornament,  and  surpass  anything  found 
in  Northern  cathedrals,  unless  it  be  the  tabernacle- work  of  some  tombs, 
or  the  screens  of  some  chapels.  In  these  it  is  always  applied  to 
small  and  merely  ornamental  parts.  In  Spain  it  is  frequently  spread 
over  a  whole  church,  and  thus,  what  in  a  mere  subordinate  detail 
would  be  beautiful,  on  such  a  scale  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  decidedly 
in  very  bad  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  other 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  or  the  numerous  conventual  or  collegiate  churches, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  with  their  cloisters  and  conventual 
buildings  nearly  complete.  In  this  respect  Spain  is  nearly  as  rich  as 
France ;  while  she  possesses,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger 
number  of  important  parochial  churches  than  that  coiuitry,  though 
inferior  in  that  respect  to  England.  The  laity  seem  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  have  been  of  more  importance  in  the  Spanish  Church  than 
they  were  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  tendency  of  the  architecture 
therefore  was  to  provide  for  their  accommodation.  If,  however,  any 
such  feeling  then  existed,  it  was  carefully  stami>ed  out  by  the  Inqui- 
sition after  the  fall  of  Granada.  It  would  be  interesting,  however, 
to  trace  it  back,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  cause  whence  it  arose.  Was 
it  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Goths  was  then  more  prevalent,  and  that 
the  Iberian  race  has  since  become  more  dominant  ?  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  one  of  those  problems  on  which  architecture  may  hope  to 
throw  some  light,  and  to  which,  consequently,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  architects  should  be  turned. 

MoREsco  Style. 

While  Gothic  churches  were  Ix^ing  erected  under  French  in6uenco 
in  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  another  style  was  developing  itself 
under  Moorish  influence  in  the  south,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
artistic  people  than  the  Spaniards  might  have  become  as  beautiful  as 
any  other  in  Europe.  It  failed,  however,  to  attain  anything  like  com- 
pleteness, primarily  because  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  of  elaborating 
any  artistic  forms,  but  also  perhaps  because  the  two  races  came  to 
hate  one  another,  and  the  dominant  people  to  abhor  whatever  belonged 
to  those  they  were  so  cruelly  persecuting. 

If  we  knew  more  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Moors,  who  con- 
quered Spain  in  the  8th  century,  we  might  perhaps  be  able  to  pre- 
dicate whether  it  were  possible  for  such  dissimilar  parents  to  produce 
a  fertile  hybrid.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  Moors  did  not 
belong  to  any  Turanian  race,  or  traces  of  their  tombs  would  l>e  found ; 
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Imt  none  such  esiBt  Nor  did  they  belong  to  any  of  the  great  building 
races,  for  during  the  whole  of  their  sojourn  in  Spain  they  showed  no 
conatructive  ability,  no  skill  in  arrangementof  plans,  and  no  desire  for 
architectural  magnificonce.  But  they  were  a  rich,  luxurious,  and  refined 
people,  poaaesfling  an  innate  knowledge  of  colour  and  an  exquiaite  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  form  and  detail.  They  were,  in  fact,  among 
the  most  perfect  omamentiste  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  they  were 
not  arehitecta.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Toietlo  from  the  11th  century 
lieen  Frencli,  or  any  Celtic  race,  the  combination  of  their  constructive 
skill  with  the  taste  in  detail  of  the  Moors  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
produce  the  happiest  reaulta.  As  it  was,  after  a  few  feeble  efforta  the 
style  died  out,  but  not  without  leaving  some  very  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  architectural  art,  though  on  a  small  scale.  They  were  also 
only  in  perishalile  plaster,  which,  though  well  suited  to  the  style  of 
the  Moors,  is  a  material  which  no  architectural  people  ever  would 
have  employed. 

Aa  might  be  expected,  the  priucii>al  examples  of  this  style  are  to  be 
found  in  or  aliout  Toledo,  but  siwcimcns  exist  in  almost  every  province 
of  Spain  up  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Pyi-cnees,  and  its  influence  is  often 
felt  in  the  extreme  richness  of  ornamentation  into  which  the  architects 
•  if  Spain  were  often  liotrayed,  even  when  expressing  themselves  in 
(iothic  or  Renaiaaance  details. 

Among  the  examples  at  Toledo  the  two  best  interiors  seem  to  be 
the  church  of  Sta.  Gloria  la  BlancA  and  that  of  Nuestra  Scnora  d 
Transito,  both  originally  huilt  as  syua- 
goguea,  though  afterwards  appropriated 
to  Christian  purposes.  The  firet  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  12th  century, 
and  was  appiupriated  by  the  Cliristians 
in  1405.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan, 
it  is  an  irregular  quadrangle,  about  8T  ft. 
by  lis  ft.  in  width  across  the  centre,  and 
divided  into  five  aisles  by  octagonal 
piers Hupportinghorse-shoc arches.  Above 
these  now  runs  what  may  Xto  called  a 
blind  clerestory,  though  it  appeals  as 
if  light  were  originally  admitted  through 
it,  by  coun  tor-sinkings  in  the  roof,  as  '"m„u^^''^' .sI^e'eo  n  i?i™ 
suggested    by   the   hj-psethion  of  Greek 

temples  (Woodcuts  Nos.  150,  153).  The  objects  arc  so  dissimilar 
that  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  very  distinct  comparison  between  the 
synagogue  and  a  contemporary  Gothic  church  of  the  same  dimensiona : 
but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  the  Northern  stylo  is  grander  in 
conception,  this  is  far  mtire  elegant  in  detail :  the  essential  difference 
lying  in   the   fact    that   the  Gothic  style  always  had,  or  aimed  at 
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having,  H  vauAt,  and  cuusequcntly  forced  the  architects  to  work  and 
think — the  very  difficulty  of  the  ta«k  beiug  thus  the  cause  of  its 
HUcccflB.  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  never  attempted 
cither  a  vault  or  a  dome,  bnt  were  always  content  with  an  easily 
conBtmct«d  wooden  roof,  calling  for  no  ingenuity  to  design,  and  no 
thought  how  to  convert  its  mechanical  exigences  into  artistic  beau- 
ties. The  Moorish  architects  could  play  with  their  style,  and  con- 
sequently produced  fascinating  elegances  of  detail ;  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects, on  the  contrarj-,  were  forced  to  work  like  men,  and  their  reealt 


appeals  to  our  higher  intellectual  wants;  though  in  doing  so  they 
frequenlly  neglected  the  polish  aud  lighter  graces  of  style  which 
arc  BO  pleasing  in  the  semi-Asiatic  art  uf  the  South  of  Spain. 

The  other  synagogue — del  Transito — we  know  was  completed  in 
1366.  It  is  merely  a  large  room,  of  pleasing  proportion,  the  walls  of 
which  are  plaiu  and  solid  up  to  aliout  three- fourths  of  their  height. 
Above  this  a  clerestory  admits  the  light  in  a  luauner  singularly  agree- 
able ?n  a  hot  climate.     The  roof  is  of  wood,  of  the  form  called  Arleei- 
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tiaJo  in  Spiiiii,  from  its  being  something  in  the  form  of  an  invert 

trough — with  coupled  tie-beams  hcpohs,  ko  that,  though  elegant 

iletail,  it  has  no  constructive 

merit,  and  the  whole  depends 

for  its  effect,'  like  all  Moorish 

work  in  Spain,  on  its  oma- 

luciital  details. 

All  tho  chiirches  we  know 
of  in  this  style  date  within 
the  period  comprised  between 
the  fall  of  Tuledo  (1085) 
and  that  of  Granada  (1402). 
TJuriiig  that  time  the  Moors 
were  still  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  be  respected  aud  their 
art  tolerated.  After  their 
expulsion  from  their  last 
stronghold,  fear  being  re- 
moved, bigotry  became  tri- 
umphant, and  persecution  followed,  not  only  of  tho  people  and  t 
religion,  but  of  everything  that  recalled  either  to  remembrance. 


'  Tho   mom   railed  Paratiiinfn  in  tlic  I  tliis,  only  carriod  out  with  Kciiniaratice 
UnivereilyofALcalaCscc  Woodcut  No.  8S.     iutteod  of  Moijii»li  dttuil. 
viil.  iv.)  ia  of  piccucly  Biiiiilar  dt-nigti  lo  1 
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It  is  posBible  that  sonio  larger  and  more  important  churches  thaa 
those  we  bow  find  were  erected  during  this  period  in  this  style ;  but  if 
so,  they  have  perished.  One  of  the  largest  at  Toledo,  San  Bartolomeo, 
has  an  apac  (Woodcut  No.  723),  little  more  than  30  ft.  across  over  all, 
and  others,  such  as  Santa  Fe,  Santa  Leocadia,  San  Eugenio,  or  Santa 
Isabel,  arc  uU  smaller,  St.  Ursula  alouc  being  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  with  St. 
Bartolomeo.  The  de- 
coration of  the  apse  of 
the  latter  will  afford 
a  fair  idea  of  the  style 
of  detail  adopteil  in 
these  churches.  For 
brick  architecture  it  is 
singidarly  appropriate. 
It  admits  of  more  or 
less  light,  as  may  be 
required.  It  is  crowned 
by  a  cornice  of  pleasing 
profile,  and  the  whole 
is  simpler  and  Ixjtter 
than  the  many  -  but- 
tressed and  pinnacleil 
apses  of  the  Gothic 
architects, 

A  more  picturesque 

exanijile,     though     not 

so    pure    as    that    last 

(Hiotcd,  is  found  in  the 

'  little  chajx-l  of  Hunia- 

nejiiH    in    Estremadura 

(Woodcut  No.  T24).  As 

will  lie  observed  from 

the   woodcut,   there    is 

some  inth-t-entury  tra- 

ra.        T>,»,r«.iW4..  (Kruo.  Viib  .imii.)  eery    in    its    windows, 

thus  n.'vi'aling  its  dat<? 

as  well  as  l)etiajing  its  origin,  and  but  for  which  it  might  almost  lie 

mistitken  for  an  examjile  of  pure  Sanicenic  architecture. 

This  is  even  more  the  case  in  u  beautiful  chajiel  in  the  monastery 
uf  the  Huelgas,  near  Burgos,  which,  were  it  not  for  some  Gothic  foliage 
of  the  14th  century,  introdueeil  where  it  can  hartlly  be  observtil,  might 
euily  pass  for  a  fragment  of  the  Alhambra.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
parts  of  the  chiirelies  at  Seville.  Tlwt  uf  I.a  Feriu.  for  Inistance.  and 
tiu  apse  of  the  cliureh  of  the  Ilomiuicans  at  Calaluyud,  are  purely 
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in   this  style,  and  most  beautiful  and  clal>orat«  specimeue  of  tbeir 
claBs. 

Very  pleasing  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  Mooriah  art  to  Chris- 
tian purposes  are  to  bo  found  in  various  churthes  throughout  Ijfmiu. 
That  of  St.  Roman  at  Toledo '  is  a  very  pleasing  aud  pure  example 
of  the  style,  but  neither 
Hu  picturesque  nor  so 
characteristic  as  that  at 
llescas  (Woodcut  No. 
725),  not  far  from 
Madrid,  which,  though 
differing  essentially 
from  any  Gothic  stee- 
ple, is  still  in  every 
part  appropriately  de- 
signed, and,  no twi Ill- 
standing  its  strong!  J' 
marked  hoidzontul  lines, 
by  no  means  deficient 
in  that  aspiring  cha- 
racter so  admirable  in 
Gothic  steeples, 

Anotlier  remarkable 
example  is  the  tower 
and  ruof  of  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  Saragoza. 
It  is  so  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  Europe, 
that  it  might  jmiss  for 
a  chureh  in  the  Crimea 
iir  the  steppes  of  Tar- 
tarj'.  As  if  to  add  to  its 
foreign  aspect,  the  tiles 
of  the  roof  are  coloured 
and  glazed,  thus  render- 
ing the  contrast  with  Gothic  art  stronger  than  even  that  presented 
in  the  details  and  forms  of  the  architecture. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomo  at  Toledo  has  a  tower  so  jxirfectly 
Miforish  in  all  its  details,  that  bnt  for  its  form  it  might  as  well  be 
classed  among  the  6])ecimenB  of  Moorish  as  of  Mozarabtc  architecture. 
Thi'oughont  Spain  there  are  many  of  the  same  class,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly erected  by  the  Christians.     B<ith  in  this  country  and  in 


'  All  viigriiving  of  UiJa  towor 
ill  Strurru'fiutliiFArcUitvctun.-ii 
I'agu  2:i5,  ocruiDpauiut  with  a  vi 
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^icilv  it  IB  never  safe  to  ti«6utuc  that  1)ecauBe  the  style  of  a  liui1<1ing 
is  MounHfi,  even  purely  k",  the  stmctiire  must  belong  to  the  time 
when  the  Moors  posscflsed  the  countrj-,  or  to  a  happy  interval,  if  any 
»uch  eiiated,  when  a  more  than  usually  tolerant  reign  jwrmiltcd  theu 
to  erect  edifices  for  themsolves  under  Ihe  rule  of  their  Quistiau 
fonquerora. 

SotiietimeH  we  liud  Moorish  details  mi:fcd  up  with  those  of  Gothic 
firchitecture  in  a  niitniier  elsewhere  unknown,  as  for  instance  in  the 
iloorwaj',  in  \\oodeut  Xo.  727,  from  the  houHC  of  the  Ablala  at 
Valencia.  The  woinl-work  is  of  piirely  Slooriah  design,  the  stune- 
work  of  tlie  Ijad  mieoiistructive  Gothic  of  the  late  Spanish  architects, 
dltopietlier  making  up  a  eomlii nation  more  picturewiuo  than  beautiful, 
at  least  in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
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Monastic  Buildings. 

As  already  mentioned,  to  most  of  the  groftt  churches  described  a 

there  were  attached  mo- 

uuatic  extabliishmontfl  on 

a      BCalc    coiumeuHiirate 

with    them    in   dij^iiity, 

and    omamonted    in    an 

oqnal    degree.      Most  of 

these,  too,   had  chapter 

houses,  generally  square 

vaulted   ajtartmenta,  not 

equal    in    originality  or 

niagnifiL-ncc    with    those 

of    England,     hut    very 

superior      to      anything 

found    in    Franco.      The 

most  ornamental  part  of 

these    is    generally    the 

screen   of    triple    arches 

hy  which  they  open  on 

the  ch)i8ter.     InteTnally 

thoy   are   now  generally 

plaiu,  but  they  may  have 

Ixjcn  adorned  with  wooden 

stallBandfumitiire,  which 

have  since  disappeared. 

More  important  than 
these  are  the  cloisters  to 
which  thoy  were  attached 
— the  j«i(io  of  the  convent, 
which  in  such  a  climate  ~ 

!i8    that    of    Spain    was   ,j^     .|^  j^ 
an  indispenaahle  adjunct, 
and  much  mure  appropriate  than 
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be  iu  our  nortlieni  climate.  The  Spanish  architects  seem,  in  coii- 
sequeuco,  to  have  revcllwl  in  the  designs  of  their  cloisters,  and  from 
the  simple  arcade  of  Gerona  (1117)  to  the  exuberant  caprice  of  San 
Juan  dc  los  lieyes,  they  form  a  Beriee  of  examples  completely  illus- 
trative of  the  progroBB  of  Spanish  art :  perhaps  more  so  than  even 
the  churches  to  which  they  ai«  attached. 

The  favourite  furm  of  the  earlier  examples,  like  those  in  the  South 
of  France  (Woodcut  No.  325),  is  that  of  an  open  arcade  supported  on 
coupled  columns,  on  the 
capitals  of  which  the 
architects  delighted  to 
lavish  all  their  powers 
of  variety  and  design. 
That  at  the  convent 
of  the  Huelgas  (Wood- 
cut No.  728)  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  carried 
out,  and  is  certainly  far 
more  appropriate  than 
the  trace  ried  arches  of 
Northern  examples, 
which,  without  glazing, 
are  must  unmeaning. 
During  the  14th  and 
!  5th  centuries  the  Span- 
iards adopted  them,  ami 
some  of  the  beet  speci- 
mens of  their  traceries 
are  to  !»  found  lu  the 
cloister  arcades.  Having 
gone  so  far,  however, 
they  went  on,  and  car- 
ried the  idea  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion 
by  filling  up  the  whole 
opening  with  a  screen  of  pierced  tracery.  The  most  complete  ex- 
ample of  this  stylo  is  that  found  at  Taraimna  in  Aragon.  The  cloister 
itself  is  in  brick,  but  not  even  plastered ;  the  openings  are  filled 
with  stone  slabs  pierced  with  the  most  varied  and  elegant  Gothic 
tracery.  It  would  seem  a  more  reasonable  plan  to  have  used  stone 
for  the  structure  and  terra-cotta  for  the  openings ;  but  as  it  is,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  is,  however,  more  like  an 
Oriental  than  an  Eiiroiionn  design,  and  reveals  as  clearly  as  the  churches 
of  Toledo  the  continiied  presence  of  the  Moor  in  tlic  land  of  Spain. 
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Municipal  Builmnos. 
Spain  docs  not  aeom  to  havo  posseased,  during  tliu  Middle  Ages, 
any  municipalities  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  buildings  of  an 
important  or  permanent  character  for  their  accommodation.     There 


10     t     B   true    one  or  t        Lo  jas  j  U  ts   f  r   tie  assembly  of 

icr  1  a  ta  wh  ch  are  of  bo  ue  nagn  he  ce  But  these  were  ei-ccto<l 
on  tl  e  \erj  verge  of  the  Kena  asan  a  I  betray  all  the  fecbloncae  of 
a     exp  nng  etjle      That  at  \alen    a    s   perhaps  the  beat  example. 
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Internally  it  has  twiHtod  columna  similar  to  those  at  Villena  (Wood- 
cut No.  720),  The  two  buildings  are  eaiil  to  have  been  designed  by 
the  same  architect,  but  the  columns  in  this  instance  are  much  more 
attenuated  than  in  the  church.  The  exterior  haa  at  least  the  merit  of 
expressing  the  internal  arrangementB.  On  one  side  of  the  central 
tower  is  the  groat  hall,  on  the  other  the  public  rooms,  and  above 
these  an  upper  storey  with  an  open  arcade.  The  last  is  a  feature 
very  frequently  found  in  Spain,  not  only  in  Mediwval  palaces,  but  in 
those  of  the  Konaissance  period,  and  wherever  it  exists  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  that  can  be  found ;  it  gives  all  the  ehadow  of  a  cornice, 
without  its  inconvenient  and  useless  projection,  and  ci'owns  the  whole 
deeigii  in  an  appropriate  and  pleas 


One  example  must  suffice  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  "  Chateaux  en  Espagne."     On  the  plains  of  Castillo  they 


) 


1,  but  of  great  magnificence ;  erected  apparently 
licfore  the  fear  of  inroads  from  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  passed 
away,  or  at  all  events  when  a  military  aristocracy  was  indispensable 
to  save  the  nation  from  reconquest  by  these  dreaded  enemies.  Of 
these  the  Kasr  at  Segovia  is  one  of  the  l>cst  known  and  most 
frequently  drawn.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  still  inhabited,  and 
ita  turrets  retained,  till  recently,  their  tall  conical  roofs,  which  gave 
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it  so  peculiar  and  local  an  aspect.^  It  also  possesses  the  advantage — 
rare  in  Spanish  castles — of  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  tall  rock,  to 
which  it  has  been  fitted  with  almost  Oriental  taste. 

Another  favourable  specimen  is  the  now  ruined  castle  of  Cocos. 
Its  tall  towers  and  clustering  turrets  still  attest  its  former  magni- 
ficence, and  point  to  a  local  style  of  defensive  architecture  differing 
from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  even  more  picturesque 
than  the  best  examples  of  either  Franco  or  England.  The  castle  at 
Olito  is  still  more  local  in  its  style.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted ;  but  they  hardly  belong  to  the  fine-art  branch  of  Architecture, 
and  thus  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  though  a 
monograph  of  the  military  architecture  of  Spain  during  the  Middle 
Ages  would  be  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  her  ecclesiastical 
remains. 


*  These  were  destroyed  by  a  firo  which  occurred  some  fourteen  ycara  ago. 
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Church  of  Batalha  —  Alcoba^a  —  Belcin. 

So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Portugal,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  contains  any 
churches  of  interest  Ix^longing  to  that  style.  There  are  certainly 
some  splendid  remains  at  Belem  near  Lisbon,  and  fragments  at  least 
elsewhere ;  but  those  who  have  described  them  are  so  little  qualified 
for  the  task  by  previous  study,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  of  their  assertions  regarding  them.  One  church, 
however, — that  at  Patalha, — has  met  with  a  different  fate,  and 
having  arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Murphy,  *'  the  illustrator  of  the 
Alhambra,"  was  drawn  by  him,  and  published  in  a  splendid  folio 
work  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the 
date  of  the  work,  the  illustrations  do  not  quite  meet  the  exigences  of 
modem  science,  but  it  is  at  all  events  one  of  the  best  illustrated 
churches  in  the  Peninsula,  and  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  worthy 
of  the  distinction,  being  certainly  the  finest  church  in  Portugal. 

It  was  erected  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  a  xovr 
made  during  a  battle  with  his  namesake  of  Spain  in  the  year  1385, 
and  was  completed  in  all  essentials  in  a  \QTy  short  period  of  time. 
From  the  plan  (Wooilcut  Xo.  732)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the 
original  church  is  that  of  an  Italian  basilica — a  three-aisled  nave 
ending  in  a  transept  with  five  chapels ;  the  whole  length  internally 
l>eing  2(U  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  72  ft.  4  in.  It  is  therefore 
a  small  building  compared  with  most  of  the  Gothic  churches  hitherto 
descrilK?d.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  under  an  octagonal  canopy 
which  once  supported  a  German  open-work  spire,  are  the  tombe  of 
the  founder  and  of  his  wife  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ; 
lx?yond  this  the  octagon  expands  into  a  square,  in  a  very  Eastern 
fashion,  to  accommodate  the  tombs  of  other  members  of  the  roval 
family  who  are  burie^l  around.  The  whole  design  of  this  part  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  for  a  family  sepulchre  to  1k»  found  anywhere. 
The  wonder,  however,  of  the  Batalha,  or  rather  what  would  have 
been  00  had  it  been  completed,  is  the  tomb-house  which  Emanuel  the 
i*  IWtonmte  oommenoed  for  himself  at   the  east  end  of  the  church. 
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Similar  chapels  at  Burgos  and  Murcia  have  alruadj  been  noticed,  bnt 
this  was  to  have  surpaesed  them  all,  and  if  completed  would  have 
heen  the  most  gorgeous  mausoleum  erected  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  oorioua  to  observe  how  the  tradition  of  the  circular  tomb- 
house  behind  the  altar  remained  constant  in  remote  provinces  to  the 
latest  age.  The  plan  of  this  church  is  virtually  that  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon  (Woodcuts  Nob.  341,  343),  and  of 
other  churches  in  Aquitania. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  by  re- 
moving the  intermediate  walls 
this  basilica  would  become 
a  chevet  ebnrch,  complete 
except  for  the  difference  in 
the  span  of  the  two  parts. 
I  Tad  the  mausoleum  been 
finished,  the  wall  separating 
it  from  the  church  would  not 
improbably  have  been  re- 
moved. 

The  plan  of  this  tomb- 
house  is  interesting  as  being 
that  of  the  largest  Gothic 
dome  attempted,  and  as 
showing  how  happily  the 
Gothic  forms  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  purpose,  and 
how  easily  any  amount  of 
abutment  may  bo  obtained 
in  this  style  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  lightness  and  the 
most  admirable  play  of  (icr' 
spective ;  indeed  no  construc- 
tive difficulties  intcrveno  to 
prevent  this  dome  having 
been  twice  its  present  dia- 
meter (65  ft.)  J  in  which  caso 
it  would  havo  far  surpassed 
Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore  and  all 

the  pseudoKilaseical  erections  that  have  since  disfigured  the  fair  face 
of  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  neither  the  proportions  nor  the  details  of  this 
church  are  good ;  it  was  erected  in  a  country  where  the  principles  of 
Gothic  art  were  cither  misapprehcniled  or  unknown,  and  where  a 
lavish  amount  of  expenditure  in  carving  and  ornament  was  thought 
to  bo  the  best  means  of  attaining  beauty.     The  church  from  this 
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cause  may  almoBt  bo  considered  a  failure ;  its  two  sepulchral  chapels 
])eing  in  fact  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  l)eautiful  parts  of  the 
structure.  It  may  Ix)  observed  also  that  the  open-work  spire  agreee 
much  lx)tter  with  the  semi-Oriental  decoration  of  the  churches  both 
of  Burgos  and  Batalha  than  with  the  soberer  forms  of  the  more 
Northern  style.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  Germans 
borrowed  the  idea  from  Spain  rather  than  that  Spain  imported  it 
from  the  North.  Till  we  know  more  of  the  age  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Leon,  Oviedo,  and  other  cities  in  the  North  of  Spain,  the  point  cannot 
}>o  determined ;  but  it  seems  by  no  means  certain  but  that  further 
knowledge  will  compel  the  Germans  to  resign  their  claim  to  this 
their  single  alleged  invention  in  the  pointed  style. 

Next  in  im|X)rtance  to  the  church  at  Batalha  is  that  at  Alooba^a, 
commenced  in  the  year  1148,  and  finished  in  1222.  It  is  a  simple 
and  grand  Cistercian  abbey-church,  not  unlike  that  at  Pontigny 
(Woodcut  No.  400)  in  style.  It«  total  length  is  360  ft.;  ite  height 
alxnit  64.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  twelve  piers,  the 
arches  of  which  support  vaults  of  the  same  height  over  the  three 
divisions^— a  circumstance  which  must  detract  considerably  from  the 
l)eauty  of  its  proportions.  The  east  end  is  terminated  by  a  chovet 
(called  by  the  l*ortuguese  a  charoln)  with  nine  chapels. 

The  monastery  attached  to  this  church,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world,  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from 
Tor  tu  gal. 

At  Coimbra  there  are  still  some  remains  of  Gothic  churches;  the 
principal  of  these  is  tlie  old  cathedral,  which,  though  much  destroyed, 
still  retains  many  features  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  that  of 
Alcoba(;a. 

In  the  same  town  is  the  church  of  Sta.  Cruz,  rebuilt  by  French 
architects  in  the  year  1515,  in  the  then  fashionable  flamboyant  style 
of  their  country ;  and  in  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  small  bat 
interesting  Kound  Gothic  church  of  St.  Salvador,  erected  al>out  the 
year  WiV,). 

The  church  of  the  convent  at  Belcm  near  Lislwn,  though  one  of 
the  latest,  was  intended  by  its  founder,  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  commenced  in 
1500,  but  not  finished  till  long  after  the  Eenaissance  had  set  in,  so 
that  (in  the  interior  especially)  it  is  very  much  disfigured  by  incon- 
gruities of  every  sort.  The  southern  portal,  however,  is  wholly  in 
the  style  of  the  first  years  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  as  elaboi-ate  an 
exan\pie  of  the  exuberant  ornamentation  of  that  age  as  can  bo  found 
in  the  Peninsula.  It  is,  of  course,  full  of  faults,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  imitation;  but  its  richness  in  figure  sculpture  and  in 
architectural  carving  is  very  impressive  and  pleasing,  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  said  against  its  taste. 
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Southern  people  might  be  expected  to  be.  Moreover,  it  is  the  work 
of  men  among  whom  the  style  arose,  and  who  consequently  were 
more  at  home  in  it  than  the  Scotch  builder  could  pretend  to  be ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  deductions,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  style  of  the  two  buildings  so  remarkable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  common  origin. 

The  other  churches  of  Portugal,  such  as  those  of  Braga,  Guima- 
raens,  &o.,  seem  to  have  been  of  late  flamboyant  style,  and  generally 
are  so  much  modernised  that  the  little  beauty  they  ever  possessed  is 
concealed  or  destroyed  by  modem  details. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  the  principal  examples  and  the 
apparent  paucity  of  those  of  an  earlier  time,  it  is  still  possible 
that  Portugal  may  contain  much  to  interest  the  archaeologist.  But 
travelling  has  hitherto  been  inconvenient  and  slow  in  that  country, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  visited,  or  at  least  described,  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  Mediaeval  art.  When  properly 
explored,  wo  may  be  surprised  at  the  treasures  it  contains.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  'Handbook  of 
Portugal'  is  correct  when  it  assorts  that  "There  is  no  European 
country  which  has  less  interesting  ecclesiology  than  Portugal,  lliere 
are  certainly  not  150  old  churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  French 
invasion,  the  great  earthquake,  and  the  rage  for  rebuilding  in  the 
18th  century,  have  destroyed  nearly  all." 

Let  us  hoi>e  it  may  not  bo  so,  but  at  present  we  have  little  beyond 
the  hope  to  rely  on. 
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If  a  historian  were  to  propose  to  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  tolerably 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  would  probably  find  such  difficulties  in  his  waj''  as 
would  induce  him  to  abandon  the  attempt.  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
as  distinct  states  as  Spain  and  Portugal.  Florence,  the  most  essen- 
tially Italian  of  the  republics,  requires  a  diflferent  treatment  from  the 
half  German  Milan.  Even  such  neighbouring  cities  as  Mantua  and 
Verona  were  separate  and  independent  states  during  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  existence.  Rome  was,  during  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  more  European  than  Italian,  and  must  have  a  narrative 
of  her  own ;  Southern  1  taly  was  a  foreign  country  to  the  states  of  the 
North ;  and  Sicily  has  an  independent  history. 

The  same  difficulties,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  degree,  beset 
the  historian  of  art,  and,  if  it  were  proposed  to  describe  in  detail 
all  the  varying  forms  of  Italian  art  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  map  out  Italy  into  provinces,  and  to  treat  each  almost 
as  a  separate  kingdom  by  itself.     In  this,  as  in  almost  every  instance, 
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however,  the  architecture  forms  a  better  guide-line  thnnigh  the  tangjlarf 
mazes  of  the  labyrinth  than  the  written  record  of  political  eventsi  mai 
those  who  can  read  her  language  have  before  them  a  more  tmstworthj 
and  vifid  picture  of  the  past  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  othei 
means. 

The  great  charm  of  the  history  of  MedisBval  art  in  England  is  iti 
unity.  It  affords  the  picture  of  a  people  working  out  a  style  firtm 
chaos  to  completeness,  with  only  slight  assistance  from  those  ii 
foreign  countries  engaged  in  the  same  task.  In  France  we  have  twc 
elements,  the  old  Southern  Romanesque  long  struggling  with  ihi 
Northern  Celtic,  and  unity  only  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  tlu 
former,  wherever  they  came  in  contact.  In  Italy  we  have  threi 
elements, — the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Byzantine, — sometimei 
existing  nearly  pure,  at  others  mixed,  in  the  most  varying  propor 
tions,  the  one  with  the  other. 

In  the  North,  the  Gothic  clement  prevailed  nearly  pure,  except  u 
so  far  as  it  was  l)a8ed  on  a  Romanesque  clement,  and  was  praotisec 
by  a  people  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  imperial  Rome,  an^ 
who  consequently  allowed  the  classical  forms  to  influence  their  art 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the  oasc 
on  tliis  side  of  the  Alps. 

In  the  South,  the  Byzantine  forms  prevailed,  i)artly  because  the  art 
was  there  based  on  the  traditions  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  intimate  connexion  that  existed  between  Apulia  and  the 
Peloponnesus  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Between  the  two  stood  Rome,  nearly  unchanged  and  imchangeablc 
— the  three  terms,  Roman,  Romanesque,  and  Renaissance  comprise  all 
the  variation  she  submitted  to.  In  vain  the  Byzantine  besieged  hei 
on  the  south  and  the  Gothic  on  the  north.  Their  waves  spent  them- 
selves on  her  rock  without  producing  much  impression,  while  bei 
influence  extended  more  or  less  over  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was 
distinctly  felt  at  Florence  and  at  Pisa  on  the  north  and  west, 
though  these  conquests  were  nearly  balanced  by  the  Byzantine 
influence  which  is  so  distinctly  felt  at  Venice  or  Padua  on  the 
east  coast. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  architectnra] 
varieties  with  the  local  and  ethnographical  peculiarities  of  the  people 
— a  difficulty  which  at  first  sight  appears  all  but  insuperable — is,  that 
sometimes  all  three  styles  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  city. 
This,  however,  constitutes,  in  reality,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  architec- 
ture as  a  guide  in  these  difficulties.  What  neither  the  language  of  the 
people  nor  their  histories  tell  as,  their  arts  proclaim  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Just  in  that  ratio  in  which  the  Roman,  Bysantine, 
or  Oothio  style  prevails  in  their  churches,  to  that  extent  did  either  off 
these  elements  exist  in  the  blood  of  the  people.    Onoe  thoron^ilj 
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master  the  peculiarities  of  their  art,  and  we  can  with  certainty 
pronounce  when  any  particular  race  rose  to  power,  how  long  its 
prevalence  lasted,  and  when  it  was  obliterated  or  fused  with  some 
other  form. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Byzantine 
and  the  other  two  styles,  though  it  is  only  after  reading  the  next  Book 
of  this  work  that  its  peculiarities  can  be  fully  explained.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Grothic 
and  Byzantine  form  of  dome.  U'he  latter  is  almost  always  rounded 
externally,  the  former  always  straight-lined.  Again :  the  Byzantine 
architects  never  used  intersecting  vaults  for  their  naves.  If  forced  to 
use  a  pointed  arch,  they  did  so  unwillingly,  and  it  never  fitted  kindly 
to  their  favourite  circular  forms ;  the  style  of  their  ornamentation  was 
throughout  peculiar,  and  differed  in  many  essential  respects  from  the 
other  two  styles. 

It  is  less  easy  always  to  discriminate  between  the  Gothic  and 
Komanesque  in  Italy.  We  frequently  find  churches  of  the  two  styles 
built  side  by  side  in  the  same  age,  both  using  round  arches,  and  with 
details  not  differing  essentially  from  one  another.  There  is  one  test, 
however,  which  is  probably  in  all  cases  sufficient.  Every  Gothic 
church  had,  or  was  intended  to  have,  a  vault  over  its  central  aisle. 
No  Romanes^juo  church  ever  attempted  it.  The  importance  of  the 
distinction  is  apparent  throughout.  The  Gothic  churches  have 
clustered  piere,  tall  vaulting-shafts,  external  and  internal  buttresses, 
and  are  prepared  throughout  for  this  necessity  of  Gothic  art.  The 
Romanesque  churches,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  a  range  of  columns, 
generally  of  a  pseudo  Corinthian  order,  between  the  central  and  side 
aisles;  internally  no  vaulting-shafts,  and  externally  only  pilasters. 
Had  these  architects  been  competent,  as  the  English  were,  to  invent 
an  ornamental  -wooden  roof,  they  would  perhaps  have  acted  wisely ; 
but  though  they  made  several  attempts,  especially  at  Verona,  they 
failed  signally  to  devise  any  mode  either  of  hiding  the  mere  mechanical 
structure  of  their  roofs  or  of  rendering  them  ornamental. 

As  before  pointed  out,^  vaulting  was  the  real  formative  idea  of  the 
Gothic  style,  and  it  continued  to  be  its  most  marked  characteristic 
during  the  continuance  of  the  style,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout 
all  Europe. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  these  various  styles  in  one  sequence, 
various  modes  of  precedence  might  be  adopted,  for  each  of  which  good 
reasons  could  be  given ;  but  the  following  will  probably  be  found  most 
consonant  with  the  arrangement  elsewhere  adopted  in  this  work  : — 

First,  to  treat  of  the  Gothic  styles  of  Northern  Italy,  because  they 
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complete  oar  history  of  the  style  in  Europe,  and  directly  connect 
the  cotmtries  on  either  side  of  the  Alps;  thus  conclnding  the  one 
branch  of  our  subject  and  introducing  the  next. 

Secondly,  to  take  up  the  Medieeval  Bomanesque  where  we  left 
that  style  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  to  point  out  the  few  remaining 
peculiarities  which  have  not  yet  been  described. 

Lastly,  to  describe  the  Byzantine  art  as  it  was  practised  in  the 
South  of  Italy :  thus  continuing  the  sequence  up  to  the  next  Book, 
and  leading  the  history  by  an  easy  gradation  from  the  true  Gothic  of 
the  West  to  the  true  Byzantine  of  the  East. 

Sicily  will  demand  a  chapter  to  herself;  not  only  because  a  fourth 
element  is  introduced  there  in  the  Saracenic — which  influenced  her 
style  almost  as  much  as  it  did  that  of  the  South  of  Spain — but  because 
such  pointed  Gothic  as  she  possesses  was  not  German,  like  that  of 
Northern  Italy,  but  derived  far  more  directly  from  IVance,  under 
either  the  Norman  or  Angiovine  dynasties. 
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Chapel  at  Friuli  —  Churchca  at  Piacenza,  Asti,  and  Novara  —  St.  Michelc,  Pavia  — 
St.  Ambrogio,  Milan  —  Cathedral,  Piacenza  —  Churches  at  Verona  —  Circular 
Churches  —  Towers. 

When,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  great  mass  of 
Gothic  barbarism  moved  up  the  Valley  of  the  Danube  towards  the 
west,  one  great  division  followed  that  river  to  its  source,  and  thence 
penetrated  into  and  settled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine.  They  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  able  almost  wholly  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  former  civilisation,  and  to  invent  that  original  style  of  architecture 
whose  history  was  sketched  in  the  fourth  Book  of  this  work. 

The  other  great  division  of  the  horde  turned  the  Sommering  Alps 
and  penetrating  into  Italy  by  way  of  Udine  and  Conegliano,  settled 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Po.  They  may  have  been  as  numerous  as  the 
others;  but  Italy  in  those  days  was  far  more  densely  peopled  than 
Germany,  and  the  inhabitants  were  consequently  able  to  resist 
obliteration  far  more  successfully  than  on  the  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  oven  where  the  new  element  prevailed  most  strongly  its  in- 
fluence W61S  far  less  felt  than  in  the  more  sparsely  peopled  Ehenish 
provinces.  This  was  generally  more  apparent  along  the  coast  than  in 
the  interior.  Venice  long  resisted,  though  Ravenna  was  overwhelmed. 
Pisa  and  Lucca  resisted  throughout.  Florence  was  divided.  The 
Barbarian  influence  was  strongly  felt  at  Siena,  more  feebly  at 
Orvieto ;  but  there  it  was  stopped  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  which 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  remained  nearly  uncontaminated. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  banier  of  the  Alps  which 
stretched  between  them  and  the  different  influences  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  the  connexion  between  the  northern  and  southern 
hordes  remained  intimate  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Milan  was  as  much  German  as  Italian ;  and,  indeed,  except  from 
a  slightly  superior  degree  of  elegance  in  the  southern  examples,  it 
is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  designs 
of  Lombard  and  of  Rhenish  churches.  As  the  Middle  Ages  wore 
on,  however,  the  breach  between  the  two  styles  widened,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty,  in  the  later  pointed  schools,  in  seeing  how  Italy 
was  gradually  working  itself  free  from  German  influence,  till  at  last 
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they  became  distinct  and  antagonistic  nationalities,  pntctiBiDg  two 
styles  of  art,  which  had  very  little  in  common  the  one  with  the 
other. 

Whoever  the  Barbarians  were  who  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries 
swarmed  into  Italy— Auetro-Goths,  Visi-Goths,  or  Lombarda— they 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  great  building  races  of  the 
world.  Few  people  ever  had  Iwttcr  opportunities  than  they  of  em- 
ploying their  caeily  acquired  plunder  in  architectural  magnificenoe, 
if  they  had  any  taBto  that  way;  but,  though  we  hoar  everywhere 
of  the  foundation  of  churches  and  the  endowment  of  ecclesiastical 
establish mente  during  the  Carloviugian  period,  not  one  important 
edifice  of  that  ago  has  come  down  to  our  time.  The  monumental 
history  of  the  Round  Gothic  style  is  as  essentially  a  blank  in  Italy 
as  it  is  in  Kaxon  England.  One  or  two  circular  buildings  remain 
tolerably  entire;  some  small  chapola  lot  us  into  the  secrets  of  the 
style  but  not  one  imprrtant  odifico  of  an}  sort  attonts  the  bpleudoor 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy  Ar\ans  they  must  have 
been  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  Ilth  century  ^hen 
their  blood  was  thoroughly  mi\ed  with  that  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  and  a  com 
pltte  fusion  of  racee  had 
taken  place  that  we  find 
buildings  of  amonumen tat 
character  erected  which 
have  come  down  to  the 
present  day 

Among  the  Bmallor 
monuments  of  the  age 
none  has  been  preserved 
more  complete  and  less 
altered  than  the  little 
chapil  at  Fnuli  which 
though  extremely  small 
(onlj  18  ft  by  30  inside 
the  walls)  IB  interesting 
as  retaining  all  its  deco- 
lations  almost  exactly  as 
they  were  loft  by  Ger 
trudc  duchess  of  Fnuli 
who  erected  it  in  the  8th 
century  It  shows  con 
Biderable  elegance  in  its 
details,  and  the  sculpture  is  far  better  than  it  aft«rwards  became, 
thongh  perhaps  its  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  intersecting 
Tinlt  that  covers  it — pulchre  te»tudinalttm. 


i  the  old  chronicle  terms 
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it.  This  is  one  proof  among  many,  how  early  that  feature  was 
introduced  which  afterwards  became  the  formative  principle  of  the 
whole  Gothic  style,  and  was  as  essentially  its  chu meter ietic  as  the 
pillars  aud  entablatures  of  the  five  orders  were  the  chnract«ristics 
of  the  classical  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  As  before  remarked, 
it  is  this  necessity  for  a  stone  roof  that  was  tho  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  architects,  and  to  accomplish  which  the  style  took  alrooet  all 
those  forms  which  are  so  much  admired  in  it. 

From  this  example  of  the  Carlovingian  era  wo  arc  obliged  to  pass 
to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  first  great  building  ago  of  the 
Gothic  nations.  It  is  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  important 
church  in  Pavia,  in  ^'erona,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
the  original  foundation  of  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a  much 
earlier  period.  Before  tho  canons  of  architectural  eriticiBm  were 
properly  understood,  antiquaries  were  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
buildings  now  existing  they  saw  the  identical  edifices  erected  during 
the  period  of  tho  Lombard  sway.  Either,  liowovor,  in  consequence  of 
the  rude  constriictlon  of  the  earlier  buildings,  or  because  tlicy  wei-e 
too  small  or  too  poor  for  tho  increaseil  population  and  wealth  of  the 
cities  at  a  later  period,  every  one  of  the 
original  churches  Ims  disappeared  and  been 
replaced  by  a  larger  and,  bettor  constructed 
edifice,  adorned  with  all  tho  improvements 
which  the  experience  of  centuries  had  intro- 
duced into  tho  construction  of  religious 
edifices. 

Judging  from  the  rudeness  of  tho  ear- 
liest churches  which  we  know  to  liavc  been 
erected  in  tho  1  Ith  century,  it  is  evident 
that  the  progress  made,  up  to  that  period, 
wjib  by  no  means  equal  to  what  was  accom- 
plished during  tlio  nost  two  centuries. 

This  will  appear  from  tho  plan  and  sec- 
tion of  St.  Antonio  at  I'iaconza  (Woodcuts 
Kos.  735  and  7;i6),  built  in  tho  first  years 
of  the  11th  century,  and  dedicated  in  1014  by  the  bishop  Siegfried. 

Its  arrangement  is  somewhat  peculiar ;  tho  transepts  are  near  the 
west  end,  and  the  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  is  Bup- 
port«d  on  eight  pillaTB,  the  square  being  completed  by  four  polygonal 
piers.  The  principal  point,  however,  to  observe  is,  how  completely  tho 
stylo  has  emancipated  itself  from  all  Roman  tradition.  A  new  stylo 
has  grown  up  as  essentially  different  from  the  Romanesque  as  the  style 

'  Frederick  von  Orten,  '  BoDWctke  in  I  vuult  of  tlie  navB,  which  ouglit  to  be 
di:r  LomhardeL'     Danngtedt,  1852.  made  heiaparlite,  is  dntnn   as  quadri- 

*  Bj  OD  oversighl  of  tho  engraver,  tlie  I  partite. 
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of  Coli^Qe  or  of  York  Cathedral.  The  architect  is  oooe  more  at  liberty 
to  work  otit  his  own  deai^B  without  refevenco  to  anything  beyond 
the  exigonciee  of  the  odifioes  themselves.     The  plan,  indeed,  is  stilt  a 


L 


romiuiBConoo  of  the  Romanesque ;  but  to  are  all  the  plans  of  Medinval 
cathedrals,  and  wc  may  trace  back  the  forma  of  tho  pillars,  the 
piers,  and  tho  arches  they  support,  to  tho 
preceding  style.  All  those  arc  ultimately 
derived  from  Koman  art,  hut  the  originals 
are  forgotten,  and  tho  now  style  is  wholly 
indejx^ndcnt  of  tho  old  one.  The  whole 
cf  tho  church  too  is  roofed  with  intersect- 
ing \aults,  which  have  hocome  an  integral 
part  of  the  design,  giving  it  an  essentially 
Gothic  character.  On  tho  outside,  but- 
tressoB  are  introduced,  timidly,  it  is  true, 
but  BO  frequently,  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  already  there  existed  no  insuperable 
oljoction  to  increase  either  thoir  number 
or  depth,  as  soon  as  additional  abutment 
was  required  for  wider  arches. 

Tho  windows,  as  in  all  Italian  churches, 

are  Bmall,  for  the  Italians  never  patronised 

the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  always  preferring  frescoes  or  paintings 

on  opaqne  grounds.      In   their  bright  climate,  very  small  openings 

alone  wore   requisite   to  admit  a  sufficiency  of  light  without   dis- 
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turbing  that  sliadowy  effect  which  Ib  so  fovoorable  to  architectmul 
grandeur. 

Being  a  parochial  chnich,  this  building  had  no  baptisteiy  attached 
to  it ;  but  there  is  one  at  Asti  (Woodcut  No.  737)  so  similar  in  style  and 
age,  that  its  plan  and  section,  if  examined  with  those  of  Son  Antonio, 
will  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  Lombard  arohitaoture  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ilth  oentury,  when  it  had  completely  shaken  off  the 
Roman  influence,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  combine  the  newly  invented 
forma  with  that  grace  and  beauty  which  mark 
its  more  finished  examples.  One  peculiarity  of 
this  building  is  the  gloom  that  reigns  within, 
there  being  absolutely  no  windows  in  the  dome, 
and  those  in  the  aisles  arc  so  small,  that  oven  in 
Italy  tho  interior  must  always  have  been  in 
comparative  darkness. 

Tho  cathedral  of  Novara,  which  in  its  pro- 
sent  state  is  one  of  tho  most  important  build- 
ings of  tho  1 1th  century  in  the  North  of  Italy, 
shows  the  style  still  further  advanced.  The 
coupling  and  grouping  of  piers  are  here  fully 
understood,  and  the  divisions  of  tho  chapels 
which  form  the  outer  aisle  are,  in  foot,  con- 
cealed buttresses.  Tho  Italians  were  never 
able  to  divest  themselves  of  their  partiality 
for  flat  walls,  and  never  liked  the  bold  external 
projections  bo  universally  admired  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  They  therefore  gladly  had 
recourse  to  this  expedient  to  conceal  them  ; 
and  when  this  was  not  available  they  used 
metallic  ties  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arches 
— an  expedient  which  is  found  even  in  this 
example.  As  will  be  aeon  from  the  annexed 
plan,  tbo  atrium  connecting  the  basilica  with 
the  baptistery  is  retained,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  arrangement  almost  universal  in  those 
early  times.  The  half  section,  half  elevation  'Nc;J^''"s^'MS°toVto 
of  tho  front  (Woodcut  No.  739)  shows  very 

distinctly  how  far  the  invention  of  the  new  style  had  then  gone ;  for 
except  some  Corinthian  pillars,  borrowed  from  an  older  edifioe,  no 
trace  of  Romanesque  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Tho  design  of 
tho  faQade  explains  what  it  was  that  suggested  to  the  Fisan  architeote 
the  form  to  which  they  adapted  their  Romanesque  details.  In  both 
styles  the  arcade  was  the  original  model  of  the  whole  system  of  orna- 
mentation. In  this  case  it  is  used  first  as  a  discharging  arch,  then  as 
a  mere  repetition  of  a  useful  member,  and  lastly  without  pillars,  as 
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M,  iiiuru  omameutal  Htringootuse,  whicli  afterwards  became  titB  most 
favourite  onuuieut,  not  only  in  ItAly,  tmt  throngboiit  all  Germuiy. 

lutcnwting  an  tnich.  an  example  is  to  the  arcliitectiiTal  antiqiiAiy 
wliii  i»  tnMfiu};  back  and  tiyiug  to  nndeivtAnd  the  forms  of  a  new  style, 
it  would  )«  difficult  tijconceiveanytbiiig  innch  nglicr  and  leas  artistio 
tliiin  Kui.'L  a  facade-  oh  this  of  Kovara  or  that  of  San  Antonio,  last  quoted. 
Tli'iir  nAii  iu(-rit  in  their  hiiitor)-  and  th«ir  cspttnion  of  nide  energy, 
mt  c)tara<<.'t4.'riHtic  of  tin-  jxiuplc  who  erected  tbetn. 


Thii  biiiitiHtory  is  older  than  tho  cathedral,  probably  as  old  as  the 
agi)  c)f  ( Ihiirlciimgno  ;  miil  if  it  hiwl  any  features  which  could  properly 
lie  <;iiUi,'<l  iinliitectiirul,  it  ought  i>erha()H  to  rank  among  Komancsqne 
buililingH.  Ill  jilau  it  certainly  belongs  to  that  Btyle.  Its  chief  point 
of  inUrcMt,  however,  is  that  it  contains  tho  genu  of  those  external 
gallorieH  under  the  roof  which  form  not  only  one  of  tho  most  cummon 
but  iiIki)  one  of  tho  nioMt  beautiful  features  of  the  class  of  buildings  ire 
uro  now  uonsiilcring. 

From  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  740)  it  will  easily  bo  seen  what 
wua  tho  motive  and  use  of  thit<  arrangement,  the  first  trace  of  which 
dates  perhaps  aa  far  back  as  tho  iMiptistery  at  Nocera  (Woodcut  No. 
:(00) ;  for  wherever  a  wooden  roof  was  placed  over  a  circular  vault, 
it  is  ovidout  that  tho  external  walls  must  bo  carried  up  higher  than 
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tbe  springing  of  the  arch.  But  it  was  by  no  mcanB  neoc«sary  that 
tliiB  additional  wall  should  bo  »o  sulid  as  that  below  it,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  light  and  air  into  the  space  between  the  stone 
and  the  wooden  roofs.  Add  to  this  the  incongruity  of  effect  in  placing 
a  light  tiled  wooden  roof 
on  a  massive  solid  wall, 
and  it  will  be  evident  that 
not  only  did  the  exigencies 
of  the  building,  but  the 
true  principles  of  taste,  de- 
mand that  this  part  should 
be  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. Such  o[>euingB  as 
these  found  in  tho  bap- 
tistoryat  Novara  suggested 
an  expedient  which  pro- 
vided for  theHo  objects. 
This  was  afterwards  car- 
ried to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent. At  first,  however, 
it  Boenis  only  to  have  boon 
used  under  tho  roofs  of  tho  ' 
domes  with  which  tho  Ita- 
lians almost  universally  crowned  tbe  intersections  of  ns 
septs,  and  round  tho  soiuidouies  of  tlio  apses ;  but  su  e 
they  afterwards  become  of  this  feature,  that  it  is  freqi 
along  tho  sides  of  the  churches,  under  tho  roof  of  the  na 
aisles,  and  also — where  it 


B  aud  trau- 

iioured  did 

itly  carried 

and  of  the 

questionable  taste — under  tho 


sloping  oaves  of  tho  roof  of  the  principal  facade. 

Thero  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  which  wo  are  now  speaking  either 
so  common  or  so  beautiful  as  these  galleries,  tho  arcades  of  which 
have  all  the  shadow  given  by  a  cornice  without  its  inconvenient 
projection,  while  the  little  shafts  with  their  elegant  capitals  and  light 
archivults  have  a  sparkle  and  brilliancy  which  no  c<>niico  ever  possessed. 
Indeed,  so  beautiful  aro  they,  that  Ave  aro  not  surprised  to  find 
them  universally  adopted ;  aud  their  discontinuance  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pointed  style  was  one  of  tlie  greatest  losses  sustained 
by  architectural  art  iu  those  days.  It  is  true  they  would  havo  boon 
quite  incompatible  with  the  thin  walls  aud  light  piers  of  pointed 
architecture ;  but  it  may  l>e  safely  asserted  that  no  feature  which  tliose 
new  styles  introduced  was  equally  beautiful  with  these  galleries  which 
they  superseded. 

Tbe  church  of  San  Michelo  at  Pavia,  which  took  its  present  form 
cither  at  the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  is  one 
of  tbe   most   interesting  of  this  age,  and  presents  in  itself  nil  tho 
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cbaracteriiitica  of  a  perfect  rouud-arched  Gothic  church.  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  any  feature  worth  meationing  which  was  invented  after  this 
dato  except  the  pointed  arch— a  very  doubtful  improvement — and 
window  tracery,  which  the  ItaliauH  uever  cordially  adopted  or  nnder- 

stood.  The  Boctiou  (Woodcut  No.  741)  shows  the  general  arrangement 
of  San  Michele,  from  which  it  will  bo  seen  that  well-marked  vaulting- 
shafts  spring  from  floor  to  roof,  that  the  pier  arches  in  the  wall  are 
perfectly  distinct  and  well  understood,  and  that  the  angles  of  the  piers 
are  softened  and  ornamented  by  shafts  and  other  subordinate  mem- 
bers. Altogether,  it  is  evident  that  that  eubdivifiion  of  labour  (if  the 
expression  may  be  used)  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  true  Gothic 
style  had  here  been  jierfectly  understood,  every  part  having  its  own 
function  and  telling  its  own  story.  To  complete  the  style  only  re- 
quired a  littlo  expericnco  to  decide  on  tho  best  and  most  agreeable 


proportions  m  size  and  solidity  In  a  centurj  from  the  date  of  this 
church  the  required  progress  bad  been  made  a  c(.nturj  later  it  had 
been  carried  too  far,  and  the  artibtic  i  alue  of  the  stylo  was  lost  in  mere 
masonic  cxcellonco.  San  Micbele  and  the  other  churches  of  its  age 
fail  principally  from  over-heaviness  of  parts  and  a  certain  clumsiness 
of  construction,  which,  though  not  without  its  valuo  as  an  expression 
of  power,  wants  tho  refinement  necessary  for  a  true  work  of  art. 
Externally,  one  of  tho  most  pleasing  features  of  this  church  is  the 
apse  with  its  circular  gallery.  In  Italian  chnrchee  the  gallery  is 
usually  a  eimple  range  of  similar  arcades;  hero,  however,  it  is 
broken  into  three  great  divisions  by  coupled  shafts  springing 
from  tho  ground,  and  these  again  subdivided  by  single  shafts 
running  in  liko  manner  through  the  whole  height  of  the  apso. 
Tho  gallery  thus  not  only  becomes  a  part  of  the  whole  design,  in- 
stead of  looking  like  a  possible  afterthought,  but  an  agreeable  variety 
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18  alBO  given,  which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  pIoaBuig  effect  of  the 
bmlding. 

Tliere  are  at  least  two  other  churches  in  Pavia  which,  though 
altered  in  many  parts,  retain  their  apsidal  arrangemente  tolerably 
perfect.  Oiio  of  these,  that  of  San  Teodoro,  may  be  Bomewhar  older 
than  the  San  Michele,  and  has  its  gallery  divided  into  triplet*  of 
arcades  by  bold  flat  buttresses  springing  from  the  ground.  The  other, 
San  Pietro  in  Ciclo  d'Oro,  is  considerably  more  modem,  the  arcade 


ic  AiHorSinMk'lH-l 


l(eing  omitted  round  the  apse,  though  in1ro<lwce(l  in  the  central  doma 
It  has  besides  two  subordinate  apses  of  graceful  design,  but  inferior  to 
tho  older  esaniplcs. 

'i'hough  Milan  must  have  been  rich  in  churches  of  this  age,  the 
only  one  now  remaining  tolerably  entire  is  San  Ambrogio,  which  is  so 
interesting  as  almoet  to  make  amends  fur  its  singularity.  Historical 
evidence  shows  that  a  church  existed  here  from  a  very  early  age. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  'Jth  century  by  Bishop  Anspcrtus,  aided  by 
tho  munificence  of  King  Louis  the  Pious;  but  except  tho  api^e  and 
tho  older  of  the  two  towers— that  called  "the  canons'" — nothing 
vol..  II.  ■  X 
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i  of  oven  thftt  church,  all  the  rest  having  Iwen  rebuilt  in 
the  12th  century.  The  vaolting  of  the  church,  which  is  ostremely 
clumsy,  and  clumsily  fitted  to  the  substructure,  is  the  work  of  the 
l.tth  century. 

The  dispoMition  of  tho  building  will  be  understtKid  from  the 
annexed  plan,  which  shows  both  tho  atrium  and  the  church.  Th© 
(  former  is  virtually  the  nave ;  in 
other  words,  had  Iho  church  been 
erected  on  tho  colder  and  stormier 
Bide  of  tlie  Alps,  a  clerestory  'would 
have  been  added  to  the  atriam, 
and  it  would  have  been  roofed 
over ;  and  then  the  plan  'wonld 
I  have  been  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  a  Northern  cathedral.  If, 
besides  this,  there  had  been  a  bap- 
tistery at  the  western  entrance,  as 
at  Kovara,  Piacenza,  or  Toroello, 
wo  should  have  had  a  building  with 
two  ajiscs  —  a  complete  German 
cathedral.  As  it  is,  the  atrium 
(Woodcut  Ko.  744)  is  a  highly 
pleasing  adjunct  to  the  facade,  re- 
moving the  church  back  from  the 
noisy  worlil  oufsido,  and  by  its 
qniet  seclusion  tending  to  produce 
that  devotional  feeling  so  suitable 
to  tlio  entrance  of  a  place  of  wor- 
shi]i.  'i'he  facade  of  tho  building 
itself,  though,  like  the  atrium,  only 
in  brick,  is  one  of  the  boet  designs 
of  its  age,  the  upper  loggia,  or 
open  gallery  of  five  bold  but  un- 
equal arches,  producing  more  shadow  than  the  facade  at  Pisa,  writh- 
out  the  multitiide  of  small  parts  there  crowded  together,  and  with  far 
moRi  ari-hitectnral  jiropriety  and  grace.  As  seen  from  the  atrium, 
with  its  two  towei-s,  one  on  either  flank,  it  forms  a  composition 
scarcely  suri>axsod  by  any  other  in  this  style. 

Owing  to  tho  Iwd  arrangement  of  the  vaulting,  the  internal  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  hardly  worthy  of  itfl  exterior;  but  it  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  ecclosiological  antiquities  of  the  l>est  class.  Tho 
silver  alt^ir  of  Angilbertus  {A.n,  835)  is  unrivalled  either  for  richness 
or  l)eauty  of  dcwign  by  anything  of  the  kind  known  to  exist  elsewhere, 
and  t!ie  haMai-rhlno  that  surmounts  it  is  also  of  singular  beauty :  so 
arc  some  of  its  old  tomlw,  of  the  earliest  Christian  workmanship.     Ita 
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mosaics,  its  pulpit,  and  the  bronze  doors,  not  to  mention  the  brazen 
serpent— said  to  be  the  very  one  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness 
— and  iiinmiicrable  other  relics,  make  this  church  one  of  the  most 
iutereflting  of  Italj',  if  not  indeed  of  all  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  a  Lombard  church 
is  its  eastern  end.  The  apse  with  its  gallery,  the  transepts,  and  abovo 
all  the  dome  that  almost  invariably  surmounts  their  intersection  with 
the  choir,  constitute  a  group  which  always  has  a  pleasing  effect,  and 


is  very  often  highly  artistic  and  beautiful.  The  Hides  of  the  nave, 
too,  are  oftin  well  designed  and  appropriate;  but,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  the  west  end,  or  entiancc  front,  is  comparatively 
mean.  The  building  seems  to  be  cut  off  at  a  certain  length  withont 
any  appropriate  finish,  or  anything  to  balatice  the  bold  projections 
towards  the  east,  'i'he  French  cathedrals,  on  the  contrary,  while 
they  entirely  escape  this  defect  by  means  of  their  l)old  wcMtem  towers. 


■i  Sorri   e  Prufsni  doll'  I.  R.  BsHJlJca  ili  S.  Ambrogio. 
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are  gonerally  deficient  in  the  eastern  parts,  and  almost  alwa3's  lack 
the  central  dome  or  tower.  The  English  Gothic  archJlectfi  alone 
imderstood  the  proi>er  combination  of  the  three  parts.  The  Italians, 
when  they  introduce<l  a  tower,  almost  always  used  it  as  a  detached 
object,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  church.     In  consequence 


L 


of  this  the  facades  of  their  churches  are  frequently  the  least  happy 
parts  of  the  composition,  notwitbstandin}^  the  pains  and  amount  of 
ornament  lavished  upon  them. 

The  elevation  of  the  cathedral  at  Placenta  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
(he  general  mode  of  treating  the  western  front  of  the  building,  not 
only  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  but  afterwards,  when  a  church 
khi  a  facade  at  all — for  the  Italians  seem  to  have  been  seldom  able 
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to  satiBfy  themselves  with  this  part  of  their  designs,  and  a  great  many 
of  their  most  important  churches  have,  in  consequence,  not  even  now 
been  completed  in  this  respect. 

Instead  of  recessing  their  doors,  as  was  the  practice  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Italians  added  projecting  porches,  often  of  consider- 
able depth,  and  l&upported  by  two  or  more  slight  columns,  generally 
resting  on  the  backs  of  symbolical  animals.  No  part  of  these  porches, 
as  an  architectural  arrangement,  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  com- 
mendation ;  for  in  the  first  place,  a  column  planted  on  an  animars 
back  is  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the 
pillars,  as  compared  with  the  mass  they  supi)ort,  is  so  glaring  that 
even  its  universality  fails  in  reconciling  the  eye  to  the  disproportion. 
In  the  present  instance  the  porch  is  two  storeys  in  height,  the  upper 
being  a  niche  for  sculpture.  Its  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the 
entrance  porch  below  is  therefore  a  defect.  Above  there  is  generally 
a  gallery,  sometimes  only  in  the  centre ;  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance, 
at  the  sides,  though  often  carried  quite  across;  and  in  the  centre 
above  this  there  is  almost  invariably  a  circular  window,  the  tracery 
of  which  is  frequently  not  only  elaborately  but  beautifully  ornamented 
with  foliage  and  various  sculptural  devices. 

Above  this  there  is  generally  one  of  those  open  galleries  mentioned 
before,  following  the  slope  of  the  roof,  though  frequently,  (Ui  in  this 
instance,  this  is  replaced  by  a  mere  belt  of  semicircular  arches, 
suggesting  an  arcade,  but  in  reality  only  an  ornament. 

Verona. 

Almost  every  important  city  in  Lombardy  shows  local  peculiarities 
in  its  style,  arising  from  some  distinction  of  race  or  tradition.  The 
greater  number  of  these  must  necessarily  be  passed  over  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  but  some  are  so  marked  as  to  demand  particular 
luention.  Among  these  that  of  Verona  seems  the  most  marked  and 
interesting.  This  Roman  city  became  the  favourite  capital  of 
Theodoric  the  Goth — Dietrich  of  Berne,  as  the  old  Germans  called 
him — and  was  by  him  adorned  with  many  noble  buildings  which 
have  either  perished  or  been  overlooked.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  his  friend  Cassiodorus  which  has  hitherto  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  commentators,  but  seems  to  find  an  explanation  in  the 
buildings  here,  and  to  point  to  the  origin  of  a  mode  of  decoration 
worth  remarking  upon.  In  talking  of  the  architecture  of  his  day  he 
speaks  of  *'  the  reed-like  tenuity  of  the  columns  making  it  appear  &8 
if  lofty  masses  of  building  were  supported  on  upright  spears,  which 
in   regard  to  substance  look   like   hollow  tubes."  ^      It    might  be 


*  ^QuiddicaiiiUMcolumnArum  juncoiiin  I  quasi  qnibaddam  ereclis  hastilibus  oon- 
prtxcritatem?    Moles  illas  8ublimiBBiu;a6  |  tiuori    substaDtias     qualitafte    ooncavin 
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Btipposod  that  tbiB  rof<;rred  exclusively  to  the  metal  arcliit«ctiirQ  of 
the  use  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  paiatinga  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere.'  But  the  contest  hardly  bears  this  out,  and  he  is  probably 
alluding  to  a  stone  or  marble  architecture,  which  in  the  decline  of 
true  art  had  aspired  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  imitate  the*Hghtne8S  which 
the  metallic  form  had  rendered  a 
favourite. 

To  return  to  Verona : — The  apse 
of  the  cathedral  seems  to  have  bo- 
longed  to  an  older  edifice  than  that 
to  wliich  it  is  now  attached,  as  'waa 
often  the  case,  that  being  tho  most 
solid  as  well  as  tho  most  sacired  part 
of  tbo  building.  As  seen  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  746)  it  is  oniameuteil 
with  pilasters,  classical  in  design,  but 
more  attenuated  than  any  found  else- 
where ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  is  either  one  of  tho  identical 
refers,  or  at  lca>t  an  early  copy  from 


(From  llopc' 


buildings  to  which  Casaiwlonis  i 
one  of  them. 

At  a  far  later  age,  in  the  12th  century,  the  iieautiful  church  of 
San  Zentme  shows  traces  of  the  same  stylo  of  decoration  (Woodcut 
No,  747),  pilasters  being  used  here  almost  as  alight  as  those  at  the 
cathedral,  but  so  elegant  and  so  gracefully  applied  as  to  form  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  deconitiona  of  the  atyle.  Once  introduced,  it  was 
of  course  roiieutej  in  other  buildings,  though  seldom  carried  to  ao 
great  an  extent  or  employed  so  gracefully  as  in  this  instance. 
Indeed,  whether  taken  intenially  or  extenially,  ^an  Zenone  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  perfect  examples  of  tho 
atyle  to  be  found  in  the  North  of  Italy. 

The  cathedral  at  Modena  is  another  good  example,  though  not 
possessing  any  features  of  nnieli  novelty  or  doseiriiig  special  mention. 
That  of  I'arnia  is  also  important,  though  hardly  so  pleasing.  Indeed, 
scarcely  any  city  in  the  Valley  of  the  I'o  is  without  some  more  or  lees 
pcrfcet  churches  of  this  date,  none  showing  any  imjiortant  peculiarities 
that  have  not  Iioen  oxemj)lifiod  al)ove,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the  apse 
of  the  church  of  San  Donate  on  the  Murimo  near  Venice,  which  is 


L^ood  metal 
Uumonim 
imitalea.  i 
ptolMtar  < 


cknalibug  aicaTatB8TcIiiia<>iBipBaaa;stiiii(« 
traoBfiuas.      Ctria   jiidicea    fiv'tum 
qood  metallic  durissimia  riiloiiii  cx|iolituni, 
"'  junctunia  TcnaB    ilicos  usui; 

nbi  dum  foltutitur  ociiti  Iniia 
mirscuH?."      In    tlie 


i'  above,  melalliitn  does  not  seem  to  mean 
,  mfbi]  as  no  now  use  the  von],  but  nny 
bard  Biib-tance  dug  out  of  tlio  ground. 
I  — UiiRsiodonis  variorum,  lib.  vii.  eh.  15. 
I       1  See  vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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decorated  with  a  richncsa  of  mosaic  to  which  the  purer  Gothic  style 
never  attained,  and  which  entitles  this  church  to  rank  rather  with 
the  Byzantine  than  with  the  Gothic  buildings  of  which  we  are 
treating,  or  a  stylo  so  curiously  excoptioniil  as  to  make  one  of  the 
most  interesting  churches,  historically,  to  be  found  in  the  North  of 
Italy. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Syria  '  have  proved  almost  beyond  a  doubt 
that   the   carved   slabs  with  which   it   is   adorned   externally  were 


boiTowed  from  some  desecrated  biiikling  on  the  const  of  Syria— 
destroyed  probably  by  the  Moslenis^and  brought  to  \'cnicc  probablj' 
at  the  time  when  the  cikurch  iicijnii'etl  ihc  remains  of  San  Donato,  in 
ihe  beginnin(5  of  the  12th  century.  Whether  brought  then  or  at  an 
earlier  jieriud,  they  belong  to  the  ago  of  Justinian,  certainly  came 
from  the  East,  and,  mixed  up  with  Italian  details  of  tho  period,  make 
up  an  exterior  as  picturesque  as  it  is  intert-sting  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  art  in  those  days. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  lino  betwcea  the  pointed  wnd 

I  ■TlioLaiul  of  Mills'  Uy  Dr.  Tiistmin  (Murmy,  1873),  p|).  376  d  wj^. 
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round-arched  Gothic  styles  in  Italy.  The  former  was  so  evidently  a 
foreign  importation,  so  unwillingly  received  and  so  little  understood, 
that  it  made  its  way  but  slowly.  Even,  for  instance,  in  the  church 
at  Vercelli,  which  is  usually  quoted  as  the  earliest  example  of  the 
pointed  style  in  Ijialy  (built  1219-1222),  there  is  not  a  pointed  arch 
nor  a  trace  of  one  on  the  exterior.  All  the  windows  and  openings  are 
round-headed,  and,  except  the  pier-arches  and  vaults,  nothing  pointed 
appears  anyw^here.  Even  at  a  later  date  than  this  the  round  arch, 
especially  as  a  decorative  form,  is  frequently  placed  above  the  pointed 
one,  and  always  used  in  preference  to  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
attempting  to  draw  a  line  where  none  exists  in  reality,  it  will  be 
better  now  to  pass  on  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  up 
the  older  style  at  a  point  from  which  we  can  best  trace  the  formation 
of  the  new.  The  latter  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  former, 
except  in  the  introduction  of  the  French  form  of  the  pointed  aich  and 
its  accompaniments.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
peculiarities  which  the  round  form  of  churches  took  in  the  hands  of 
the  early  Lombard  architects,  as  well  as  on  the  campanile,  w^hich 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy. 

Circular  Churches. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Christian  architecture,  as  we  liave  already 
seen,  the  circular  form  of  church  was  at  least  as  frequent  as  that 
derived  from  the  Koman  basilica.  In  process  of  time  the  latter  was 
found  to  be  much  better  adapted  to  the  extended  requirements  of 
Christianity.  Hence  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  when  so  many 
of  the  early  churches  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  most  of  the  old 
circular  buildings  disappeared.  Enough,  however,  remain  to  enable 
us  to  trace,  though  imperfectly,  what  their  arrangements  were. 

Among  those  which  have  been  illustrated,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  that  known  as  the  church  of  San  Stefano  at  Bologna, 
or  rather  the  circular  centre  of  that  congeries  of  seven  churches 
usually  known  by  that  name. 

It  is  one  of  those  numerous  churches  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate  whether  it  was  originally  a  baptismal  or  a  sepulchral  edifice. 
In  old  times  it  bore  both  names,  and  may  have  had  both  destinations, 
but  latterly,  at  all  events,  the  question  has  been  settled  by  the 
compromise  usually  adopted  in  such  cases,  of  dedicating  it  to  the 
first  martyr,  to  whom  a  sepulchral  form  of  building  is  especially 
appropriate. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  amount  of  ancient  remains  mixed 
up  in  the  details,  no  part  of  the  piesent  churcli  seems  older  than 
the  Carlovingian  era;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  extreme  irre- 
gulArity  and  clumsiness  of  construction  point  to  a  period  before  the 
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nth  century.  Its  goneral  form  ib  that  of  an  extremely  irregulur 
octagon,  about  60  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  wliich  stands  ft 
circlet  of  columns,  some  coupled,  some  single,  supporting  a  semi- 
circular dome.  The  circuniscrihing  aisle  is  covered  with  the  usual 
intersecting  rihhed  vault  of  the  10th  century,  hut  the  whole  is  so 
rude  as  scarcely  to  deserve  mention  except  for  ita  antiquity. 

At   Brcscin   there  are   two  circular   churches :   one,  the   Duomo 
Vecchio,  may  be  anterior  even   to   the  Garloviugiau   era — Hiibsoh 


thinks  it  belongs  to  the  7th  ocntury.  ^Vhatevc^  its  date,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  preser\'ed  and  most  interesting  churches  of  its  class  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  iilan,  it  is  a  large  chinch, 
125  ft,  across  over  all,  and  ia  covered  by  a  dome  65  ft.  diameter 
internally,  supported  by  eight  piers  of  very  ])lain  design.  The  mode 
in  which  light  is  introduced  into  the  central  compartment  illusfratea 
the  various  teutativo  expedients  by  which  the  architects  in  that  age 
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attempttxl  to  accomplish  their  objuct.  First,  there  ie  a  range  of  small 
wiudowa  in  the  drum  below  the  springing  of  the  dome.  In  the  dome 
itaelf  there  are  fuur  circular  holes,  and  as  if  the  architect  felt  that  he 
was  doing  something  unusual  and  inartistic,  he  managed  estemally 
to  confuse  these  with  the  rudiments  of  the  roof-gallery.  This  last 
feature  is  managed  in  even  a  more  rudimentary  fashion  than  at 
Kovara  {Woodcut  No.  7.19),  and  is  evidently  intended  to  look,  ei- 
temaliy,  as  if  it  lighted  the  interior  of  the  church. 

It  ie  nut  clear  whether  originally  it  had  or  was  intended  to  have 
an  apso  Ijctween  its  two  round  towers— the  fonndations  of  which  can 
Btill  1)0  traced.  Most  probably  it  had.  \Vhat  rendoiB  this  church  of 
peculiar  interest  now  is  that  its  onlonnanco  had  probably  even  more 
influence  on  the  design  of  the  clinrehes  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  else- 
where in  tJermany  than  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  which  is  usually 
considered  the  ^irototypc  of  all  the  cireular  churches  north  of  the 
Alps. 

The  other  circular  church  at  Drcscia  is  that  of  Sta.  Julia,  which  is 
certainly  more  ni0<leni  than  the  Iluomo,  and,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
cannot  \ic  considered  older  than  the  12th  century.  In  its  upper  part 
it  aiwTtiiies  an  octagomil  form,  and  altogether  ti-tids  much  more 
towanhf  the  Gothic  forms  than  its  rival. 

Turning  froni  these  we  lind  the  r<nuul-arelied  Gothic  stylo  com- 
pletely d(-vcl"i>cd  in  the  clnirch  of  San  Tomasi)  in  Limine,  near 
Bergamo.  From  the  aniu'xcd 
plan  it  will  U'  «ii-n  that  the 
circular  part  in  the  nave  or 
entrance,  as  in  (iermany  and 
England,  in  conliiidiHti notion 
to  the  French  miKle  of  arrange- 
numt,  whore  the  circiilar  ]>art 


16  always  the  sanctum,  tho  rectangular  tho  nave  or  less  holy  place. 

The  general  plan  of  this  example  is  circular.  It  is  not  more  than 
30  ft.  across  internally.  In  tho  centre  stand  eight  pillars,  supiwrting 
R  vaulted  gallery,  which  forms  a  triforium  or  upjicr  storey,  and,  with 
the  dome  and  its  little  cupola,  raise  the  whole  height  to  about  50  ft. 
.A  small  choir  witli  a  semicircular  niche  projects  eastward. 

Tho  dimensions  of  tho  building  aro  so '  small,  that  it  hardly 
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deserves  notice,  except  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  style  of  the 
11th  or  12th  century  in  Lombaidy,  and  for  a  certain  propriety  and 
elegance  of  design,  in  which  it  is  not  surpassed,  internally  at  least, 
by  any  building  of  its  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  idea  was 
never  carried  out  (at  any  rate  no  example  remains)  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  domical  arrangement 
as  is  here  attempted.  The  great  defect  of  all  one-storeyed  domes  is 
their  lowness,  both  internally  and  more  especially  externally.  This 
method  of  building  a  dome  in  two  storeys  would  seem  calculated  to 
obviate  the  objection ;  but  though  common  in  small  sepulchral 
chambers,  it  has  never  been  tried  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  its  real  effect.  After  this  period  the  circular 
shape  was  so  completely  superseded  by  the  rectangular,  that  no 
further  improvement  took  place  in  it. 

Towers. 

There  is  perhaps  no  question  of  early  Christian  archaeology 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  that  of  the  introduction  and  early 
use  of  towers.  The  great  monumental  pillars  of  the  Romans — as,  for 
instance,  those  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus — were  practically  towers; 
and  latterly  their  tombs  began  to  assume  an  aspiring  character  like 
that  at  St.  Remi  (Woodcut  No.  230),  or  those  at  Palmyra  and  else- 
where in  the  East,  which  show  a  marked  tendencv  in  that  direction. 
15ut  none  of  these  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  prototype  of 
the  towers  attached  to  the  churches  of  the  CUiristians. 

At  Ravenna,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Justinian,  we  find  circular 
towers  attached  to  St.  Apollinaro  in  Classe  (Woodcut  No.  289),  and 
in  the  other  churches  of  that  place  they  seem  even  then  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  adjuncts.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  they  were  erected  as  bell-towers;  indeed  the 
evidence  is  tolerably  clear  that  bells  were  not  used  in  Christian 
churches  till  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  some  two  centuries  later. 
What,  then,  were  they?  There  is,  I  think,  no  trace  of  their  being 
sepulchral  monuments,  or  that  they  were  designed  or  used  as  tombs ; 
and  unless  they  were,  like  the  sthainhas  of  the  Buddhists,  pillars  of 
victory,  or  towers  erected  to  mark  sacred  or  remarkable  spots,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  they  were,  or  where  we  are  to  look  for  an  analogy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  oldest  circular  towers  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  those  of  Ravenna ;  while  the  last  of  the  series  is  the 
famous  leaning  one  at  Pisa,  commenced  in  the  year  1174.  The  gra- 
dations between  these  two  extremes  must  have  been  the  same  that 
marked  the  changes  in  the  architecture  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
are  attached ;  but  the  links  are  more  completely  wanting  in  the  case 
of  the  towers  than  in  that  of  the  churches. 
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Tho  fAtvrvT  of  St.  AjKjllinare  in  Classe,  alx>vc  roforred  to,  the  most 
porfuct  rif  tluMO  of  Itavenna,  18  a  Himple  brick  tower  (see  Wowlcut 
No.  'JKflj,  iiiiKi  dtiirc.^'H  in  height,  t)ie  lower  windowB  being  narrow 
fiinKl"  ojK^niiigH ;  aliovo  there  are  two,  anil  the  tliree  nppcr  storeys 
uro  ailorni^il  with  four  windows  of  three  lights  each. 

I71  lloiiiri,  as  fur  ns  wo  know,  tho  first  tower  attached  to  a  church 
wait  tlint  built  by  I'rJi>o  Adrian  I.  in  front  of  the  atrium  of  St. 
I'ct(;r's;  but  tlioy  soon  became  conimou,  and  we 
nd  them  attached  to  the  churches  of 
K.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls,  S.  Croco  in  Geru- 
Balfinnio,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  Clemcnt«, 
8.  tiiorgio  in  Velabro,  and  others.  All  these 
are  wjuarc  in  plan  and  extremely  similar  in 
dcMign,  no  improvement  and  scarcely  any  change 
liavinfr  taken  i>laco  lictwcen  tho  first  and  the 
luNt.  HH  if  the  fonn  were  an  old  and  established 
iini'  when  we  find  it  first  adopted.  That  attached 
to  Sta.  Maria  in  t'osmedin  (Woodcut  Xo.  753)  is 
IMThajw  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete.  Its 
(liniensions  are  small,  its  breadth  being  little  more 
tliiin  L')  ft.,  and  its  height  only  110;  butuotwitli- 
stnnding  this  there  is  great  dignity  in  the  design, 
antl,  in  n  t-ity  where  buildings  are  not  generally 
tall,  ltd  height  ix  Miffieient  to  give  it  prominence 
ivillmul  overiMiweriug  other  objeetB,— a  character- 
istic whii-h  ri'Mders  these  Konian  towers  not  only 
U'HUtiful  structures  in  themselvee,  buta|ipropriata 
to  the  buildings  to  which  tliey  are 
.eh,-.l. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  towers  is  derived 

ft^*^^  ■■  ■'  from  llio  nunierons  progeny  to  which  they  gave 

T'uWf^  jj  birlh:    for  though  tbore  is  scarcely  an  instance 

iif  n  siiiiHiv  Komanesipio  tower  beyond  tho  walls 

of  Kouic  duving  tho  iH'rio>l  in  which  this  stylo 

.   ,  tlounsbisl.  ibc  form  w;ik  soized  upon  with  avidity 

j^^  ,:  by  tin-  tJothio  an-hitivts  in  all  the  countries  of 

I'"iin'i*>>:    and   whether  as  a  detached  campanile 

(US    in    ItalyX   or  as  an   integral    jiart  of    tho 

building  i:i»  «v  w-on  find  it  employed  on   this 

li|ili>  of  idi'  ,\\\'»'\  il  f-inuB  the  m.wl  pn>niinen1.  and  perhaiw  also  tho 

tihwt   U'««HI\il.  IVntHiv  in  thv  aspiring  « 


[\liitocture  of  tho  Middle 


tli-n«  i*  -vvbtiuly  tw  nivl.it 
■  iMU  M»  liiHh  i-nll  lli>>iv  t 
MhMlo   Aw*  «">v  -'.  fav, 


tuml  foaluix'  which  the  Gothic  archi- 
,-n  Sn  tho  towers  and  spires  which  in 
vilc^  )«.i  iiidisiwn«ih!e  a  part  of  their 
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churches  and  other  edifices,  becoming  in  fact  as  necessary  parts  of 
the  external  design  as  the  vaults  were  of  the  internal  decoration 
of  the  building. 

It  is  true,  as  before  remarked,  that  we  neither  know  where  they 
were  first  invented,  nor  even  where  they  were  first  applied  to 
Christian  churches — those  of  Rome  and  Kavenna  being  evidently 
not  the  earliest  examples ;  nor  have  they  any  features  which  betray 
their  origin — at  least  none  have  yet  been  pointed  out,  though  it  is 
not  impossible  that  a  closer  examination  would  bring  some  such  to 
light.  They  certainly  are  as  little  classical,  in  form  or  details,  as 
anything  that  can  well  be  conceived ;  nor,  consequently,  can  the  very 
name  of  Romanesque  be  considered  entirely  appropriate,  though  we 
may  be  compelled  to  use  it  as  marking  the  age  and  locality  in  which 
they  occur. 

Those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  are  all  church-towers 
— campaniles  or  bell- towers  attached  to  churches.  But  this  exclusive 
distinction  by  no  means  applies  to  tlie  Gothic  towers.  The  tower 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  for  instance,  and  tlie  Toraccio  at  Cremona,  are 
evidently  civic  monuments,  like  the  l)elfries  of  the  Low  Countries 
— symbols  of  communal  power  wholly  distinct  from  the  church, 
their  proximity  to  which  seems  only  to  arise  from  the  fact  of  all 
the  principal  buildings  being  grouj^d  together.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  a  large  class  of  very  ugly  buildings  in  Italy,  such 
as  those  attached  to  the  town-halls  of  Florence  and  Siena,  or  the 
famous  Asinelli  and  Garisenda  towers  at  Bologna.  They  are  merely 
tall  square  brick  towers,  with  a  machicolated  balcony  at  the  top, 
but  possessing  no  more  architectural  design  than  the  chimney  of  a 
cotton  factory.  Originally,  when  lower,  they  may  have  been  towers 
of  defence,  but  afterwards  lieciime  mere  symbols  of  power. 

A  third  class,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  of  these  buildings  are 
undoubtedly  ecclesiastical  erections ;  they  are  either  actually  attached 
to  the  churches,  or  so  placed  with  regard  to  them  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  There  is  not,  however,  I  believe,  in  all  Italy  a  single 
example  of  a  tower  or  towers  forming,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  an 
integral  part  of  the  design. 

Sometimes  they  stand  detached,  but  more  generally  are  connected 
with  some  angle  of  the  building,  the  favourite  position  being  the 
western  angle  of  the  southern  transept.  Occasionally  we  find  one 
tower  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  facade,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case 
when  the  tower  and  the  church  are  of  the  same  age.  It  is  so  in  the 
cathedral  at  Lucca,  and  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  a  second  tower  has  been  added  more  recently  to  balance  the 
older  one.  It  does  also  happen  as  in  the  instance  of  Xovara,  before 
quoted  (Woodcut  No.  739),  that  two  towers  are  actually  parts  of  the 
original  design ;  this,  however,  is  certainly  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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In  design  the  Italian  campaniles  difler  very  considerably  from  thoso 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  never  have  projecting  buttresses,  nor 
assume  that  pyramidal  form  which  is  so  essential  and  so  beautiful  a 
feature  in  the  Northern  examples.  In  plan  the  campanile  is  always 
square,  and  carried  up  without  break  or  offset  to  two-thirds  ^t  least  of 
its  intended  height.  This,  which  is  virtually  the  whole  design  (for 
the  spire  seems  an  idea  bon-owed  from  the  North),  is  generally  solid 
to  a  considerable  height,  or  with  only  such  openings  as  serve  to  admit 
light  to  the  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  Alx)ve  the  solid  part  one  round- 
headed  window  is  introduced  in  each  face,  and  in  the  next  storey  two ; 
'in  the  one  above  this  three,  then  four,  and  lastly  five,  the  lights  being 
merely  separated  by  slight  piers,  so  that  the  upper  storey  is  virtually 
an  open  loggia  (see  Woodcut  No.  761).  There  is  no  doubt  great 
beauty  and  propriety  of  design  in  this  arrangement;  in  point  of 
taste  it  is  unobjectionable,  but  it  wants  the  vigour  and  variety  of 
the  Northern  tower. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  drawings  and  such  ancient  examples 
as  remain,  the  original  termination  was  a  simple  cone  in  the  centre, 
with  a  smaller  one  at  each  of  the  angles. 

At  Verona  an  octagonal  lantern  is  added,  and  at  Modena  and 
Cremona  the  octagon  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  spire,  but  these  hardly 
oome  within  the  limits  of  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
So  greatly  did  the  Italians  prefer  the  round  arch,  that  even  in 
their  imitation  of  the  Northern  styles  they  used  the  iK)inted  shape 
only  when  compelled— a  circumstance  which  makes  it  extremely 
difficult,  jiarticularly  in  the  towers,  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two  styles;  for  though  pointed  arches  were  no  doubt  introduced  in 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the  circular-headed  shape  continued 
to  bo  employed  from  the  age  of  the  liomauesque  to  that  of  the 
Benaissance. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gothic 
towers  of  Italy,  is  that  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  commenced  in  the 
year  902;  it  took  the  infant  republic  three  centuries  to  raise  it 
180  ft.,  to  the  point  at  which  the  square  basement  terminates.  On 
this  there  must  originally  have  been  an  open  loggia  of  some  sort,  no 
doubt  with  a  conical  roof.  The  present  superstructure  was  added  in 
the  16th  century,  but  though  the  loggia  is  a  very  pleasing  feature, 
it  is  overpowered  by  the  solid  mass  that  it  surmounts,  and  by  the 
extremely  ugly  wpiare  extinguisher  that  crowns  the  whole.  Its 
locality  and  its  aKs<K^iatious  have  earned  for  it  a  great  deal  of  undue 
laudation,  but  in  i)oint  of  design  no  campanile  in  Italj'  deserves  it 
leiw.  The  base  is  a  mere  unornamented  mass  of  brickwork,  slightly 
flutod,  and  pierced  unHymmetrically  with  small  windows  to  light  the 

lined  plane  within.     Its  si7x\  its  height,  and  its  apparent  solidity 
iU.only  nierits.     Tliese  are  no  doubt  important  elements  in  that 
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low  claee  of  arcliitectural  excel- 
lenco  of  which  the  Egyptian 
pyraniiiU  are  the  type ;  but  evon 
in  these  elomente  this  edifice 
miiBt  confcBB  itself  a  piginy, 
and  inferior  to  even  a  second- 
class  pyramid  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kile,  while  it  hns  none  of 
the  beauty  of  deaign  and  detail 
displayed  by  the  Giralda  of 
Seville,  or  oven  by  other  Italian 
towers    in    it*  own    ncigbbour- 

The  campanile  at  Piacen/a 
(Woodcut  No.  74.'i)  is,  jwrhapa, 
more  like  the  original  of  St. 
Mark's  than  any  other,  and  cer- 
tainly displays  as  little  I>cauty 
ns  any  building  of  this  sort  can 
possess. 

That  of  tian  Zonone  at  Verona 
is  far  more  pleasing.  It  is,  in- 
deed, as  beautiful  both  in  pro- 
portion and  details  as  any  of 
its  age,  while  it  excraplificB  at 
once  tlie  beauties  and  the  de- 
fects of  the  style.  Among  the 
first  is  an  elegant  simplicity 
that  always  is  pleasing,  but  tliis 
is  accompauied  by  a  leanness 
and  poverty  of  effect,  when  com- 
pared with  Northern  examples, 
which  must  rank  in  the  latter 
category. 

The  tj-pical  tjwer  of  its  class 
is  the  Toraccio  of  Cremona. 
It  is  a  monumental  tower  com- 
menceil  in  1296  to  commemorate 
a  [>oacc  made  between  Cremona 
an<l  the  neighbouring  states 
after  a  long  and  tedious  contest 
for  supremacy.  It  is  not  an  ec- 
clesiastical edifice,  but  partakoB, 
therefore,  like  those  of  St.  Mark, 
Venice,  and  of  Modena,  more  of 
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the  character  of  a  civic  belfry  than  of  a  church  tower,  such  as  those 
previously  mentioned.  It  is  the  highest  and  largest,  and  consequently, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  finest,  of  Italian 
towers.  Its  whole  height  is  396  ft.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  a 
square  ungainly  mass,  without  either  design  or  ornament  of  any  im- 
portance. On  this  is  placed  an  octagon  and  spire,  which,  though  in 
themselves  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  their  class  in  Italy,  have 
too  little  connexion  either  in  design  or  dimensions  with  the  tower 
on  which  the}'  stand. 

The  celebrated  tower  of  the  Ghirlandina  at  Modena  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  to  enable  us  to  compare  these  Italian  towers  with 
the  Cis-Alpine  ones,  since  it  possesses  a  well-proportioned  spii^e, 
which  is  found  in  few  of  the  others.  From  its  date  it  belongs  to 
the  second  division  of  the  subject,  having  been  commenced  in  the 
13th  and  finished  in  the  14th  century;  but,  as  before  remarked, 
there  is  no  lino  of  distinction  Ix^tween  the  round-arched  and  pointed- 
arched  styles  in  Italy,  and  as  this  campanile  seems  to  be  wholly 
without  any  pointed  forms,  we  may  describe  it  here. 

Its  whole  height  is  about  315  ft.,  of  which  less  than  200  are  taken 
up  in  the  square  part — which  thus  bears  a  less  predominant  propor- 
tion to  the  spire  than  any  other  Italian  example.  It  is  evidently 
meant  to  rival  the  famous  German  spires  which  had  become  such 
favourites  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  built ;  and  although  it  avoids 
many  of  the  eriors  into  which  the  excessive  love  of  decoration  and 
of  tours  de  ftrrce  led  the  Germans,  still  the  result  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  change  from  the  square  to  the  octagon  is  abrupt  and 
unpleasing,  and  the  spire  itself  looks  too  thick  for  the  octagon. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  want  of  those  buttresses  and  pinnacles  with 
which  the  Gothic  architects  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare  for  a 
transition  of  form,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  composition 
was  not  only  artistically  but  mechanically  correct.  The  Italians 
never  comprehended  the  aspiiing  principle  of  the  Gothic  styles, 
and  consequently,  though  they  had  far  more  elegance  of  taste  and 
used  better  details,  their  works  haidly  satisfy  the  mind  to  a  greater 
extent  than  a  modem  classical  church  or  museum. 

The  wime  remarks  apply  to  the  towers  of  Siena,  Lucca,  Pistoja, 
and  indeed  to  all  in  the  North  of  Italy  :  all  have  some  pleasing 
})oints,  but  none  are  entirely  satisfactory.  None  have  sufficient 
ornament,  nor  display  enough  design,  to  render  them  satisfactory 
in  detail,  nor  have  they  sufficient  mass  to  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  the  evidence  of  thought,  and  to  impress  by  the  simple  grandeur 
of  their  dimensions. 
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Before  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  the  Italians  had 
acquired  such  mastery  over  the  details  of  their  round-arched  style, 
and  had  worked  it  into  such  originality  and  completeness,  that  it 
is  surprising  that  they  should  so  easily  have  abandoned  it  for  that 
form  of  Pointed  Gothic  which  they  afterwards  adopted.  It  is  true 
the  Italians  never  rose  to  the  conception  of  such  buildings  as  the 
great  Bhenish  cathedrals,  like  those  of  Spires  and  Worms,  or  the 
old  churches  at  Cologne ;  nor  did  they  perhaps  even  rival  the  quasi- 
classical  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Provencal  churches;  but  at 
Verona,  Modena,  and  indeed  throughout  the  North  of  Italy,  they 
had  elaborated  a  complete  round-arched  style,  all  the  details  of 
which  were  not  only  appropriate  and  elegant,  but  seemed  capable 
of  indefinite  development  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding. They  had  also  before  their  eyes  the  Romane«que  style  of 
Pisa  and  Lucca  with  all  its  elegance,  and  the  example  of  Kome, 
where  the  architects  steadily  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pointed 
arch  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period.  Yet  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century — say  1220,  when  the  cathedrals  of  Amienjs, 
Salisbury,  and  Toledo  were  designed — Italy  too  was  smitten  with 
admiration  for  the  pointed  arch,  and  set  to  work  to  adapt  it  to  her 
tastes  and  uses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  this,  were  we  not  aware  how 
deeply  the  feelings  that  gave  rise  to  the  Ghibelline  faction  were 

VOL.  IL  Y 
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rooted  in  the  Italian  soil.  In  all  the  cities,  except  Rome,  the  cause  of 
the  Ghibellines  was  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  identified  with  that 
of  freedom  and  local  independence,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Guelfs, 
which  symbolised  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  clerical  party. 
Knowing  how  strenuously  this  was  rcsibted,  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  it  expressed  in  the  architecture  of  the  country.  Two,  indeed,  of 
the  great  churches  of  Italy,  Assisi  (1228)  and  Milan  (1385),  were 
erected  by  Germans  in  the  German  style  of  the  day ;  but  these  are 
exceptional.  The  form  which  the  pointed-arched  style  took  on  its 
introduction,  was  that  of  adaptation  to  the  Italian  style,  in  a  manner 
which  the  Italians  thought  more  consonant  with  beauty  and  con- 
venience than  that  adopted  north  of  the  Alps.  In  this  they  were 
certainly  mistaken.  The  elegance  of  the  details  employed  by  a  refined 
and  cultivated  people,  and  based  on  classical  traditions,  goes  far  to 
redeem,  in  most  instances,  the  defects  of  their  designs;  but  they 
never  grasped  the  true  princii)les  of  Gothic  art,  and  the  fatal 
facility  of  the  pointed  arch  led  them  more  astray  after  mechanical 
clevernesses  than  even  the  Germans.  Still,  it  is  an  original  style, 
and,  however  imperfect,  is  well  worthy  of  study. 

Before  proceuding  to  describe  the  style  more  in  detail,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  more 
marked  features  of  difference  between  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Italy 
and  that  of  Germany  and  France.  This  was  the  distaste  of  the 
Italians  for  the  employment  of  painted  glass,  or  at  least  their  want 
of  appreciation  of  its  beauties  when  combined  with  architecture. 

An  attom})t  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  explain  how  all- 
important  painted  glass  was  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Gothic  style. 
But  for  its  introduction,  the  architecture  of  France  would  bear  no 
resemblance  to  what  it  was,  and  is.  In  Italy,  indeed,  the  people  loved 
polychrumy,  but  always  of  the  opaque  class.  They  delighted  to  cover 
the  walls  of  their  churches  with  frescoes  and  mosaics,  to  enrich  their 
floors  with  the  most  gorgeous  pavements,  and  to  scatter  golden  stars 
over  the  blue  ground  of  their  vaults ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  did  they 
fill,  or  design  to  fill,  their  windows  with  painted  glass.  Perhaps 
the  glare  of  an  Italian  sun  may  have  tended  to  render  its  brilliancy 
intolerable ;  but  more  probably  the  absence  of  stained  glass  is  owing 
to  its  incompatibility  with  fresco-painting,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  transparent 
material.  The  Italians  were  not  prepared  to  relinquish  the  old  and 
favourite  mode  of  decoration  in  which  they  so  excelled.  This  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  method  of  ornamentation  enabled  them,  in  the 
16th  and  16th  centuries,  to  surpass  all  the  world  in  the  art  of  painting, 
bnt  it  was  fatal  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  pointed  style,  and  to 
its  Buocessful  introduction  into  the  land. 

The  first  effect  of  this  tendency  was  that  the  windows  in  Italian 
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cliurchcs  were  smaU,  and  generally  devoid  of  tracery,  with  all  its 
beautiful  accx)mpaniment8.  The  walls,  too,  being  consequently  solid, 
were  sufficient,  by  their  own  weight,  to  abut  the  thrust  of  the  arches : 
so  that  neither  projecting  or  flying  buttresses  nor  pinnacles  were 
needed.  The  buildings  were  thus  deprived  externally  of  all  the 
aspiring  vertical  lines  so  characteristic  of  true  Grothic.  The  archi- 
tects, to  relieve  the  monotony  arising  from  the  want  of  these 
features,  were  forced  to  recur  to  the  horizontal  cornices  of  the 
classical  times,  and  to  cover  their  walls  with  a  series  of  panelling, 
which,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  is  mere  ornament — both  unmeaning 
and  inconsistent. 

Internally,  too,  having  no  clerestory  to  make  room  for,  and  no 
constructive  necessities  to  meet,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  design  is  that  which  covers  the  greatest  space  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  materials,  and  the  least  encumbrance  of  the  floor. 
With  builders  this  is  a  golden  rule,  but  with  architects  it  is  about 
the  worst  that  can  possibly  be  adopted.  The  Germans  were  not  free 
from  this  fault,  but  the  Italians  carried  it  still  further.  If  on  four 
or  five  piers  they  could  support  the  vault  of  a  whole  nave,  they  never 
dreamed  of  introducing  more.  A  French  architect,  though  superior  in 
constructive  skill,  would  probably  have  introduced  eight  or  ten  in  the 
same  space.  An  Italian  aimed  at  carrying  the  vaults  of  the  side-aisles 
to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  nave,  if  ho  could.  A  Northern  archi- 
tect knew  how  to  keep  the  two  in  their  due  proportion,  whereby  he 
obtained  greater  height  and  greater  width  in  the  same  bulk,  and  an 
appearance  of  height  and  width  greater  still,  by  the  contrast  between 
the  parts,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  his  building  a  character  of 
strength  and  stability  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  size. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Northern  architects,  while  they  grouped 
their  shafts  together,  kept  them  so  distinct  as  to  allow  every  one 
to  bear  its  proportional  part  of  the  load,  and  perform  its  allotted  task. 
The  Italians  never  comprehended  this  principle,  but  merely  stuck 
pilasters  back  to  back,  in  imitation  of  the  true  architects,  producing 
an  unmeaning  and  ugly  pier.  The  same  incongruities  occur  in  every 
part  and  every  detail.  It  is  a  style  copied  without  understanding, 
and  executed  without  feeling.  The  elegance  of  the  sculptured  foliage 
and  other  details  sometimes  goes  far  to  redeem  these  faults ;  for  the 
Italians,  though  bad  architects,  were  always  beautiful  carvers,  and,  as 
a  Southern  people,  were  free  from  the  vulgarities  sometimes  apparent 
farther  north,  and  never  fell  into  the  wild  barbarisms  which  too  often 
disfigure  even  the  best  buildings  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Besides, 
when  painting  is  joined  to  sculpture  in  churches,  the  architecture  may 
come  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  and  thus  escape  the  censure  it 
deserves.  Unfortunately  there  are  only  two  examples  of  any  im- 
portance in  this  style  that  retain  all  their  painted  decorations — St. 
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Francis  at  Aseisi,  and  the  Gertosa  near  Pavia.  From  tliia  circnm- 
Htanci!  they  are  perhaps  the  most  admired  in  Italy.  In  others  the 
apaces  left  for  colour  are  still  plain  and  blank.  We  see  the  work  of 
the  architect  unaided  by  the  jiainting  which  was  intended  to  set  it 
off,  and  Tvc  cannot  but  condemn  it  as  displaying  at  onoe  bad  taste 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  Gothic  feeling. 

One  of  the  earliest,  or  perhaps  the  very  first  Italian  edifice  into 
which  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced,  is  the  fine  church  of  St.  Andrea 
ot  Voroelli,  commenced  in  the  year  1210  by 
the  Cardinal  Guala  Biichieri.  and  finished 
in  three  years.  This  prelate,  having  been 
long  legate  in  England,  brought  back  with 
him  an  English  architect  called,  it  is  said, 
lirigwithe,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
erection  of  this  church  in  his  native  place. 
In  plan,  it  is  certainly  very  like  aa 
English  church,  terminating  squarely  to- 
wards the  east,  and  with  side  chapels  to 
the  ti-ansepls,  arranged  very  much  as  we 
find  them  at  Buildwas,  Kirkstall,  and 
other  churches  of  this  class  and  size,  only 
that  here  they  are  polygonal,  which  was 
hardly  ever  the  case  in  England.  But 
with  the  plan  all  influences  of  the  Eng- 
lish architect  seem  t«  have  ceased,  and 
the  structure  is  in  purely  Italian  style. 
Externally  the  pointed  arch  nowhere 
appears,  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  circular-headed ;  while 
internally  it  is  confined  to  the  pier- arches  of  the  nave  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  roof.  The  facade  is  flanked  at  its  angles  by  two  tall,  slender, 
square  towers ;  and  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  is 
covered  by  one  of  those  elegant  octagonal  domes  which  the  Italians 
knew  so  well  how  to  use,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  only  original  feature 
in  their  designs.  The  external  form  of  this  church  is  interesting,  as 
displaying  the  germs  of  much  that  two  centuries  afterwards  was 
BO  greatly  expanded  by  a  German  architect  in  the  design  of  Milan 
cathedral, 

A  few  years  later,  in  1220,  a  church  was  commenced  at  Asti,  the 
tower  of  which  was  finished  in  12G6.  This  allowed  time  for  a  more 
complete  development  of  the  pointed  style,  which  here  prevails  not 
only  internally,  but  externally.  Tall  lancet  windows  appear  in  the 
flanks,  and  even  the  dooT^vaya  assume  that  form,  in  their  canopies, 
if  not  ill  their  openings.  The  porch  (Woodcut  Ko.  756)  is  a  later 
adilition,  and  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  style  during  the  14th 
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centuty.  This  chuTch  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  eEamploB  in  nHch 
tlioee  elogaot  terra-cotta  cornices  of  Bmall  intersecting  aruhes  seem  to 
have  been  brought  to  perfection. 

The  most  remarkable  church  of  this  age  is  that  of  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi,  commenced  in  1228,  and  finished,  in  all  essontials  at  least,  in 
1253.     It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  German  named  Jacob,  or 


Jacopo.  Certainly  no  French  or  English  architect  would  have  designed 
a  double  church  of  this  class,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Italian 
conld  have  drawn  details  so  purely  Northern  as  those  of  the  upper 
church.  In  the  lower  church  there  are  hardly  any  mouldings  to  mark 
the  style,  bnt  its  character  is  certainly  rather  German  than  Italian. 
This  church  depends  for  its  magnificence  and  character  much  more  on 
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architecture.  In  the  first  place  it  is  small,  the  upper 
church  being  only  225  ft. 
long,  by  36  in  width;  and 
thongh  the  lower  one  has  side- 
aislcB  which  extend  the  width 
to  100  ft.,  yet  the  npper 
church  is  only  GO  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  lower  about  30,  bo 
that  it  is  far  too  small  for 
much  architectural  magni- 
ficence. None  of  its  details 
are  equal  to  those  of  contem- 
porary churohea  on  this  Bide 
ofthcAlps.  The  whole  chnrch 
is  covered  with  freeco  paint- 
ings in  great  variety  and  of 
the  most  beautiful  character, 
which  justly  render  it  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  ad- 
mired of  all  Italy.  On  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  without  its 
frescoes,  it  would  hardly  at- 
tract any  attention.  It  is 
invaluable  as  an  example  of 
the  ext«nt  to  which  poly- 
chromatic decoration  may  be 
profitably  carried,  and  of  the 
true  mode  of  doing  it;  and 
also  as  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Italians 
allowed  a  foreign  style  and 
mode  of  ornamentation  to  be 
introduced  into  their  country. 
One  of  the  purest  and 
most  perfect  types  of  an 
Italian  Gothic  church  is  that 
of  Sta.  Anastasia  at  Verona, 
commenced  apparently  in 
1260.  It  is  not  large,  being 
only  28o  ft.  in  length  ex- 
ternally ;  but  its  arrange- 
ments are  very  complete,  and 
very  perfect  if  looked  at  &om 
an  Italian  point  of  view.  The 
aquftie   of  the   vault  of  the 
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navo  is  the  modulus,  instead  of  that  of  the  aisles,  as  in  true  GotMo 
churuhcs;  owing  te  which  the  pier-arches  are  further  apart  than  a  true 
artist  would  have  placed  them ;  there  are  also  uo  buttrcasos  externally, 
but  uuly  pilasters.  The  consequeuco  of  this  is,  that  the  arches  have  to 
bo  tied  iu  with  iion  rods  at  the  springing,  which  internally  adds  'very 
inuclk  to  the  appcarasce  of  weakness,  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
wide  spacing  and  general  tenuity.  These  bad  effects  are  aggravated 
by  the  absence  of  a  string-course  at  the  springing  of  the  vault;  and 
by  the  substitution  of  a  circular  hole  for  the  triforium,  and  a  hexafoiled 


opening  of  very  insignificant  dimensions  for  the  glorious  clerestory 
windows  of  Korthem  churches.  Altogether,  though  wo  cannot  help 
being  pleased  with  the  spaciousness  and  general  elegance  of  design, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  very  inferior  it  is  to  tliat  of  churches 
on  this  side  the  Alps. 

The  church  of  San  Martino  at  Lucca,  built  ab'out  a  century  after 
Sta.  Anastasia  (middle  of  14th  century),  pret^cnts  a  strikingly  happy 
compromise  between  the  two  styles.  The  pier-arches  are  still  too 
wide — 23  ft.  in  the  clear;  but  the  defect  is  remedied  to  some  eitent 
by  the  employment  of  circular  instead  of  pointed  arches,  and  the 
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triforium  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  the  clerestory,  however,  is  aa 
insignificant  as  it  must  be  where  the  sun  ia  so  brilliant,  and  painted 
glass  inadmissible.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  defects ;  but, 
taking  it  altogether,  there  are  few  more  elegant  churches  than  this, 
and  hardly  one  in  Italy  that  so  perfectly  meets  all  the  exigendes  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

The  cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Orvieto  (the  former  commenced  in 
1243,  the  latter  in  1290)  are  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  meet  sno- 
ceesfnl  specimens  of  Italian  pointed  Gothic.  They  are  those  at  least 
in  which  the  system  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  without  either 
foreign  aid  or  the  application  of  distinctly  foreign  details.  These 
two  buildings,  laoreover,  both  re- 
tain their  facades  as  completed  by 
their  first  architects,  while  the  three 
great  churches  of  this  style— the 
cathedrals  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Milan— were  in  this  respect 
left  unfinished,  with  many  others 
of  (he  smaller  churches  of  Italy. 
The  church  at  Siena  illustratea 
forcibly  the  tendency  of  the  Italian 
architects  to  adhere  to  the  domical 
forms  of  the  old  Etruscans,  which 
the  Komans  amplified  to  such  an 
extent,  and  the  Byzantines  made 
peculiarly  their  own,  I  cannot  but 
repeat  my  regret  that  the  Italians 
alone,  of  all  the  Western  Medieval 
builders,  showed  any  predilection 
for  this  form  of  roof.  On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  it  could  have  been 
tw,  I'unorcnihntniBistfni,  (Fruiii  tbc  made  the  most  beautiful  of  archi- 
suiirioon.tuitn.  tectural  forms.     In  Italy  there  is 

no  instance  of  more  than  moderate 
success — nothing  indeed,  to  encourage  imitation.  Even  the  example 
now  before  us  is  no  exception  to  these  remarks,  though  one  of  the 
boldest  efforts  of  Italian  architects.  In  plan  it  ought  to  have 
boon  an  octagon,  but  that  apparently  would  have  made  it  too 
largo  for  thi'ir  skill  to  execute,  so  they  met  the  difficulty  by  adopting 
which,  though  proiluciag  a  certain  variety  of  perspective, 
kwardly  wiUi  the  lines  of  columns,  and  twists  the  vaults  to  an 
unpleasant  extent.  Still  a  dome  of  moderate  height,  and  58  ft.  in 
diameter,  covering  tlie  centre  of  the  church,  and  with  sufficient  space 
to  give  it  dignity,  is  a  noble  and  pleasing  feature,  the  merit  of 
it  is  impossible  to  deny.     Combined  with  the  rich  colouring 
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and  gorgeous  fiimituTO  of  the  church,  it  makes  up  a  whole  of  great 
beauty.  The  circular  pier  arches,  however,  and  the  black  and  white 
stripes  by  which  the  exterior  ia  marked,  detract  couxiderably  from  the 
effect  of  the  whole— at  least  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  though  the 
Italians  still  oousider  it  a  beauty.     The  facade  of  this  cathedral  ia 


represented  in  Woodcut  No.  701.  It  consists  of  throe  great  portals, 
the  arches  of  which  are  equal  in  sine,  though  the  centre  doorway  is 
larger  than  those  at  the  sides.  Above  is  the  invariable  circular  window 
of  the  Italian  architect B,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  steop  triangular 
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The  carved  architectural  ornaments  of  the  facade  are  rich  and 
elaborate  in  the  extreme,  though  figured  Bculpture  is  used  to  a  much 
lees  extent  than  in  Northern  portaJs  of  the  same  age.  It  ie  also 
observable  that  the  strong  horizontal  lines  do  not  harmonise  with 
the  aspiring  character  of  pointed  architecture. 

The  cathedra)  of  Orvieto  is  smaller  and  simpler,  and  lees  rich  in  its 
decorations,  than 
that  at  Siena,  with 
the  exception  of 
its  facade,  which 
is  adorned  with 
sculpture  and 
painting.  Indeed 
the  three -gabled 
front  may  bo  con- 
sidered tlie  typical 
j  one  for  churches 
^<  of  this  class.  The 
facades  intended 
to  have  been 
applied  to  the 
churches  at  Fli>- 
rence,  Bologna, 
Milan,  and  else' 
where,  were  no 
doubt  very  simi- 
lar to  that  reprc' 
eented  in  Wood- 
cnt  No.  761.  Ab 
a  frontiepiece,  if 
elaborately  sculp- 
tured and  painted, 
it  is  not  without 
considerable  ap- 
propriateness and 
even  beauty;  but, 
as  an  architec- 
tural object,  it  is 

m   na,.ofatii«ir.i..n„romr,  (j-r^ni jMi«iie, ■EdJfl.nCircuw™/)    infinitely  inferior 
saAc  luo  n.  to  I  in.  ^q     the      double- 

towered  fa9ades 
of  the  North^n  cathedrals,  or  even  to  those  with  only  one  great  tower 
in  the  centre.  It  has  besides  the  defect  of  not  expressing  what  is 
behind  it;  the  central  gable  being  always  higher  than  the  roof, 
and  the  two  others  merely  ornamental  appendages.      Indeed,  like  the 
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Italian  Gothic  buildings  generally,  it  depended  on  painting,  aculptnie, 
and  carving  for  its  effect,  far  more  than  on  architoctural  design 
properly  so  called. 

Among  the  greatest  and  most  oomplet«  examples  of  Italian  Gothio  is 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori,  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  churches  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages — as  far  aa 
mere  graudeur  of  conception  goes,  perhaps  the  very  best,  though  con- 
siderably marred  in  execution  from  defects  of  style,  which  are  too 
apparent  in  every  part. 


The  building  of  the  church  waa  commenced  in  the  year  1294  or 
1208  (it  is  not  quite  clear  which),  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Aruolfo  di  Lapo,  for  unfortunately  in  this  style 
we  know  the  names  of  all  the  architects,  and  all  the  churches  show 
traces  of  the  caprice  and  of  the  misdirected  efforts  of  individuals, 
instead  of  the  combined  national  movement  which  produced  such 
splendid  results  in  France  and  England.  It  is  not  known  how  far 
Amolfo  had  carried  the  building  when  he  died,  in  1310,  but  probably 
up  to  the  springing  of  the  vaults.     After  this  the  works  proceeded 
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more  leisurely,  but  the  nave  and  smaller  domes  of  the  choir  were  no 
doubt  completed  as  we  now  find  them  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
14th  century.  The  great  octagon  remained  unfinished,  and  if  covered 
in  at  all  it  was  only  by  a  wooden  roof  of  domical  outline  externally, 
which  seems  to  be  that  represented  in  the  fresco  in  the  convent  of 
San  Marco,  till  Brunelleschi  commenced  the  present  dome,  in  1420, 
and  completed  it  in  all  essential  parts  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1444.  The  building  may  therefore  be  considered  as  essentially 
contemporary  with  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  which  it  very  nearly 
equals  in  size  (its  area  being  84,802  ft.,  while  that  of  Cologne  is 
estimated  at  91,000),  and,  as  far  as  mere  conception  of  plan  goes, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Florentine  cathedral  far  sur- 
passes its  German  rival.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  finer  than  its  general 
ground-plan.  A  vast  nave  leads  to  an  enormous  dome,  extending 
into  the  triapsal  arrangement  so  common  in  the  early  churches  of 
Cologne,  and  which  was  repeated  in  the  last  and  greatest  effort  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  rather  the  first  of  the  new  school — the  great  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  In  the  Florentine  church  all  these  parts  are 
better  subordinated  and  proportioned  than  in  any  other  example,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  effect  increases  and  the  whole  expands  as  we 
approach  from  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum  is  unrivalled.  All  this, 
alas!  is  utterly  thrown  away  in  the  execution.  Like  all  inexperienced 
architects,  Ainolfo  seems  to  have  thought  that  largeness  of  parts 
would  add  to  the  greatness  of  the  whole,  and  thus  used  only  four  great 
arches  in  the  whole  length  of  his  nave,  giving  the  central  aisle  a  width 
of  55  ft.  clear.  The  whole  width  is  within  10  ft.  of  that  of  Cologne, 
and  the  height  about  the  same ;  and  yet,  in  appearance,  the  height 
is  about  half,  and  the  breadth  less  than  half,  owing  to  the  better 
proportion  of  the  parts  and  to  the  superior  appropriateness  in  the 
details  on  the  part  of  the  German  cathedral.  At  Florence  the  details 
are  positively  ugly.  The  windows  of  the  side-aisles  are  small  and 
misplaced,  those  of  the  clerestory  mere  circular  holes.  The  proportion 
of  the  aisles  one  to  another  is  bad,  the  vaults  ill-formed,  and  altogether 
a  colder  and  less  effective  design  was  not  produced  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  triapsal  choir  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the  nave,  but  there 
are  large  plain  spaces  that  now  look  cold  and  flat ;  the  windows  are 
too  few  and  small,  and  there  is  a  gloom  about  the  whole  which  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  original  intention 
was  to  paint  the  walls,  and  not  to  colour  the  windows,  so  that  these 
defects  are  hardly  chargeable  to  the  original  design,  and  would  not  be 
api)arent  now  were  it  not  that  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  enthusiasm 
the  Florentines  were  seized  with  a  desire  to  imitate  the  true  style  of 
Gothic  art,  and  rival  Northern  cathedrals  in  the  glory  of  their  painted 
glass.  This,  in  a  church  whose  windows  were  designed  only  of  such 
dimensions  as  were  sufficient  to  adinit  the  requisite  quantity  of  white 
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light,  waa  fatal.  Notwitlietanding  tho  beauty  of  the  glass  itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  executed  at  Lubeck,  1434,  from  Italian 
desigDB,  it  is  bo  completely  out  of  place  that  it  only  produces  irrita- 
tion instead  of  admiration,  and  hae  certainly  utterly  destroyed  the 
effect  and  meaning  of  the  interior  it  was  intended  to  adorn. 

Externally  the  facade  was  never  finished,  and  we  can  only  fancy 
what  was  intended  from  the  analogy 
of  Siena  and  Orvicto.  Tho  fianka  | 
of  the  nave  are  without  buttresses  ] 
or  pinnacles,  and,  with  only  a  few 
iuBignificant  windows,  would  be 
painfully  flat  except  for  a  veneer  of 
coloured  marbles  disposed  iu  panels 
over  the  whole  surface.  For  iin  ii  te 
rior  or  a  pavement  such  ii  mode  of 
decoration  is  admissible ;  but  t  n 
so  UBConstructive,  bo  evidentl  a 
mere  decoration,  that  it  gi^  t,  a 
weakness  to  the  whole,  and  a  ubt  [_  '| 
unsatisfactory  appeai-ance  to  so  1  r^o 
a  building.  This  is  much  less  ap 
parent  at  the  east  end,  whuie  the 
outline  ia  so  broken,  and  the  main 
lines  of  the  construction  so  plainly 
marked,  that  the  mere  filling  m  la  I 
comparatively  unimportant.  ThiH 
is  the  most  meritorious  part  of  the 
church,  and  80  far  as  it  was  earned 
up  according  to  tho  original  d  s  gi 
is  extremely  beautiful.  Even  the 
plainnesB  and  flatness  of  the  nave 
serve  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  varying 
outline  of  tho  choir.  Alwve  tho  line 
of  the  cornice  of  tho  sido-aislea  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  said  to  bo- 
long  to  the  original  design  except 
the  first  division  of  the  drum  of  the  ^ 
domo,  which  follows  the  lines  of 
the  clereetory.  It  has  long  been  a  question  what  Arnolfo  originally 
intended,  and  especially  how  he  meant  t«  cover  tho  great  octagonal 
space  in  the  centre.  All  knowledge  of  his  intentions  seems  to  have 
been  lost  within  a  century  after  his  death  ;  at  least,  in  the  accounts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  Brunelleschi's  design  for  the  dome,  no  reference  is  made  to 
any  original  design  as  then  existing,  and  no  one  appears   to   have 
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known  how  Amolfo  intended  to  finish  his  work.  Judging  from  the 
stnicturo  as  far  as  ho  carried  it,  and  with  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  the  Italian  architecture  of  that  age,  we  can  easily  con- 
jecture what  his  design  for  its  completion  may  have  been.  Internally, 
it  probably  consisted  of  a  dome  something  like  the  present,  but 
flatter,  springing  from  the  cornice  40  ft,  lower  than  the  present 
one,  and  pierced  with  large  openings  on  each  of  its  eight  faces. 

Externally  two 
courses  were  open 
to  him.  The  first 
and  most  obvious 
was  to  hide  the 
dome  entirely  un- 
der a  wooden  roof, 
as  is  done  in  St. 
George's,  Thessa- 
lonica  (Woodcut 
No.  878).  or  in  the 
baptistery  in  front 
of  the  cathedral, 
and  is  done  in 
htilf  the  baptis- 
torieeinltaly— as 
at  Parma,  for  in- 
stance  (Woodcut 
No.  780).  Had  ho 
done  this  the  span 
of  the  dome  might 
huvo  been  very 
m  uch  1  argcr,  wi  th- 
out  involving  any 
constructive  dif- 
ficulties, and  the 
three  towers  over 
the  choir  and 
transepts  might 
have  sufiiced  to  relieve  its  external  appearance  sufficiently  for 
architectural  effect.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  something  more  ambitious  tlian  this  was  originally 
proposed,  and  that  the  denigii  was  more  like  that  of  Chiaravalle  near 
Milan,  built  in  1221,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  this 
class  of  doiiio  now  existing  in  Italy.  Its  external  appearance  may  he 
judged  of  from  Woodcut  7(i5,  and  its  constructive  details  from  the 
Kcction,  Woodcut  No.  70C. 

If  the  basement  is  Bndiciently  solid  — and  that  at  tloreiice  is  more 
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than  Bufficietit  for  any  Buperatnictnre  of  the  sort — it  is  evident  the 
architect  can  dispoae  of  such  maseea  of  masonry,  that  he  can  counteract 
any  thrust  or  tendency  to  spread  that  can  exist  in  any  dome  of  this 
sort,  and  instead  of  being  only  136  ft.  across,  150  or  IGO  might  easily 
have  been  attempted.  Instead  of  375  ft.,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
present  dome  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cross  externally,  it  might 


even  with  the  present  diameter  have  been  carried  up  to  at  least 
500  ft.,  or  as  high  as  tlie  church  was  long,— 70  to  100  ft.  above  the 
height  of  St.  Peter 's  at  Rome. 

Had  this  been  dono,  the  three  smaller  seiui-doiues  must  have  been 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  miniature  octagonal  spires  of  the  same 
class  with  tho  great  dome,  and  between  these  the  vast  substructures 
show  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  up  four  great  spires,  probably  to 
a  height  of  400  ft. 
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Had  all  this  been  done  (and  something  Tery  like  it  seeniB  certainly 
to  have  been  intended),  neither  Cologne  Cathedral,  nor  any  chnrch  in 
Europe,  ancient  or  modern,  wonld  have  been  comparable  to  this  great 
and  glorious  apse.  As  it  is,  the  plain,  heavy,  simple  outlined  dome  of 
Bmnelleschi  acts  like  an  extinguisher,  crusbiug  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
oomposition,  and  both  internally  and  externally  destroying  all  harmony 

between  the  parts.  It  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  only  chance 
that  ever  existed  of  witnessing 
the  effect  of  a  great  Grothic 
dome ;  not  indeed  such  a  dome 
as  might  with  the  same  di- 
mensions have  been  executed 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  but 
still  in  the  spirit,  and  with 
much  of  the  poetry,  which 
gives  such  value  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  builders  in 
those  days. 

But  for  this  change  of 
plan,  the  ambition  of  the 
Florentines  might  have  been 
in  some  measure  satisfied, 
whose  instructions'  to  the 
architect  were,  that  their 
cathedral  "  should  surpass 
everything  that  human  in- 
dustry or  human  power  had 
conceived  of  great  and  beau- 
tiful." 

About  a  century  later 
(1390),  the  Bolognese  deter- 
mined on  the  erection  of  a 
monster  cathedral,  which,  in 
so  far  as  size  went,  would 
have  been  more  than  double  that  at  Florence.  According  to  the  plans 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  was  to  have  been  about  800  ft.  long  and 
525  wide  across  the  transepts ;  at  the  intersection  was  to  have  been  a 
dome  130  ft.  in  diameter,  or  only  6  ft.  less  than  that  at  Florence ;  and 
the  width  of  both  nave  and  transepts  was  to  have  been  183  ft. :  so  that 
the  whole  would  have  covered  about  212,000  ft.,  or  nearly  the  same 
area  as  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  and  three  times  that  of  any  French 
oathedral !  Of  this  vast  design,  only  about  one-third  (Woodcut  Ko. 
767),  or  74,000  sq.  ft.,  was  ever  carried  out ;  but  that  fragment  is 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  this  style 


j%i. 


PUn  of  the  part  execat«»d  of  St.  Petronio,  BolognA. 
(From  Wiebeking.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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in  its  atato  of  greateat  perfection.  The  only  other  building  in  the 
same  style  on  a  sufficient  scale  toodmitof  cumparieoa  with  this  is  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  just  described,  but  that  is  nearly  as 
may  be  only  half  of  its  dimensions,  or  36,000  ft.  as  compared  with 
72,000.  The  chapels,  too,  at  Bologna  add  practically  a  fifth  aislei, 
giving  great  variety  and  richntS!!  to  the  perspective.  'J'he  varied 
heights  and  proportion's  of  the  central  and  side  aisles  are  singalarly 
ploafling,  and  there  being  six  arches  at  Bologna  instead  of  only  four 


as  at  Florence,  and  twelve  side  chapels  where  none  exist  in  the  other 
example,  j^o  far  to  redeem  the  lean  mechanical  look  which  is  the  great 
derpct  of  this  stylo.  The  great  advantage  San  Petronio  has  over  tlje 
Florentine  church  is  in  the  size  and  number  of  its  windows,  and  theae 
not  being  filled  with  stained  glass  the  whole  church  has  a  bright  and 
pleasing  effect  that  contrnstB  moat  favourably  with  the  gloom  of  its 
great  rival.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  nave  of  San  I'etronio  cannot 
lie  considered  as  a  successful  work  of  art.  In  the  first  place  it  is  too 
meclianically  jtcrfect.  The  area  of  the  points  of  support  as  compared 
with  the  voids  are,  as  far  as  can  bo  made  out  from  isuch  plans  as  exist, 
aliout  one-twelfth,  which  would  l)C  a  merit  in  a  railway  station,  but 
something  more  is  wanted  in  a  monumental  building.     In  the  next 
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there  is  a  singular  deficiency  of  either  constructive  or  constructed 
ornament.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps  an  architect  with  vaulting 
shafts,  string-courses,  galleries,  and  fifty  other  expedients,  would  have 
relieved  the  bareness  of  the  walls.  At  Bologna  it  probably  was 
intended  they  should  be  painted,  and  this  never  having  been  executed 
may  account  for  most  of  its  apparent  defects. 

In  Gothic  architecture  one  of  two  systems  seems  indispensable: 
either  painted  glass  with  strongly-marked  carved  mouldings  over  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  or  white  glass  with  flat  surfaces  suitable  for 
opaque  paintings.  Few  cathedrals  are  complete  in  both  lespects  at 
the  present  day,  but  in  their  imi>erfect  state  the  Northern  system  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  Southern.  The  architecture  of  our 
cathedrals  is  complete  and  beautiful  even  in  ruins.  An  Italian  church 
without  its  coloured  decoration  is  only  a  framed  canvas  without 
harmony  or  meaning.  Were  San  Petronio  as  complete  in  its  coloured 
decoration  as  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  or  Monrcale  at  Palermo,  it  might 
stand  a  fair  competition  with  the  best  interiors  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  splendid  example  of  ornamental  but  unor- 
namented  construction,  and,  as  was  attempted  to  be  explained  in  the 
Introduction,  both  elements  are  wanted  for  success  in  architectural 
design. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  what  its  effect  might  have  been  if  completed,  but  many  of 
its  details,  especially  of  the  facade,  are  of  very  great  beauty,  in  many 
respects  superior  to  what  is  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Its 
central  dome,  however,  never  could  have  been  a  feature  worthy  of  so 
vast  a  church.  In  diameter  it  is  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  that  of 
Florence,  but  the  points  of  support  are  so  small,  and  so  far  apait, 
that  it  must  have  been  mainly  if  not  wholly  of  wood.  No  such 
towering  structure  as  Amolpho's  vast  substructures  show  that  ho 
intended,  could  have  stuod  on  the  slim  supports  of  the  Bolognese 
church.^ 

The  cathedral  of  Milan— at  once  the  most  remarkable  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  churches  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1385,  l)y  order  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  first 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  consecrated  in  1418,  at  which  date  all  the  essential 
parts  seem  to  have  been  completed,  though  the  central  spire  was  not 
finished  till  about  the  year  1440,  by  Brunelleschi. 

The  design  is  fcaid  to  have  been  furnished  by  a  German  architect, 
Heinrich  Arlez  von  Gemunden,  or  as  the  Italians  call  him,  "  da 
Gamondia," — a  statement  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 


*  If  we  may  trust  Wiebeking,  tho  firdt 
two  bays  of  the  nave  from  the  front  were 
vaulted  ia  1588,  but  the  work  was  sus- 


pended till  1647,  and  completed  only  in 
1659.  Yet  no  difference  can  be  perceived 
in  the  details  of  the  design. 
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dotaila  and  many  of  the  forms  are  essentially  Northern ;  bat  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  control  the  whole,  for  all 
the  great  features  of  the  church  are  as  thoroughly  Italiuu  as  the 
details  are  German  :  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Marco  da  Oampione,  as  the  Italians  assert,  or  some  other  native  artist, 
was  joined  with 
him  or  placed  over 

In  size  it  is, 
except  Seville, 
the  lai^est  of  all 
Mediffival  cathe- 
drals, covering 
107,782  ft.  In 
material  it  is  the 
richest,  being 
bnilt  wholly  of 
whi to  marble, 
which  is  scarcely 
the  case  with  any 


othoi 


church, 


large    or    small ; 
ind  in  decoration 


it  is  the  most 
gorgeous  —  the 
■whole  of  the  ex- 
terior is  covered 
with  tracery,  and 
the  amount  of 
carving  and  sta- 
tuary lavished  on 
its  pinnacles  and 
KpircB  is  unri- 
valled in  any 
other  building  of 
Europe.  It  is 
also  built  wholly 
(with  tho  excep- 
tion of  tho  facade) 
according  to  one 

design.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  the  nppearanco  of  this  won- 
derful building  is  not  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  groat  edifices  on  this  side  of  tho  Alps.  Cologne,  if  complete, 
would  he  more  beantifnl ;  nhcims,  Cliarlrcs,  Amiens,  and  Bourgea 
leave  a  far  more  satisfactory  imjireiwion  on  the  mind ;  and  even  the 
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miiel)  emallcF  chnr<:li  of  St.  Oucn  will  convey  far  more  pleasnro  to  the 
true  ttrtiBt  tlinn  this  gorjjpous  temple. 

Tlio  cniise  of  all  this  it  is  easy  to  understand,  sinco  all  or  nearly 
all  itH  defects  ariso  from  tlic  introduction  of  Itulian  features  into  a 
Gothic  Luildiug ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  should  he  said,  from  a  German 
ai'cliitect  heiiig  allowed  to  oi'namont  an  Italian  dthcdral.  Taking  the 
contoiujiorary  cathedral  of  tit.  Potronio  at  Ilologna  as  our  standard  of 
comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eectiona  (Woodcuts  Kos.  768, 770) 


are  almost  identical  1>olh  i: 
Milan  tho  external  range 
chapels  hut  at  tho  Hitnc  1 
nystom  prevailed  in  doublin 


diiiiensions  and  in  form  except  that  at 
I  a  real  aisle  instead  of  a  series  of  side 
me  it  w  ill  be  pirceivfd  tliat  tho  Germiin 
iber  of  the  pier 


and  sido-aislca.  So  far,  thei-eforo,  the  Geriiian  architect  saved  the 
church.  Tho  two  small  clerestories,  however,  stitl  remain ;  and 
although  tho  design  avoids  the  mullionlces  little  circles  of  Bologna, 


TlieplauanJicctiun  being  taken  from  j  t!io  pinn  to  bo  the  mnro  correct  of  Ibe 
diflbient  wiiteri,  thr^m  ia  a  Blif;ht  |  twn,  IhongU  I  hnvo  no  mcaiia  of  being 
iputo;  between  the  ocake.    I1icltev<'  |  i|Qitc  rrrlain  on  llir  point 
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there  is  only  spaco  for  Bniall  openings,  which  more  leaemblo  the 
windows  of  an  attic  than  of  a  clerestory.  The  greater  quantity  of 
light  being  thus  introduced  by  the  tall  windows  of  the  outer  aisle, 
the  appearance  is  that  of  a  building  lighted  from  below,  which  is 
fatal  to  architectural  effect. 

The  model  still  prcRevvtHl  on  the    sjiot   shows  that  the  German 


architect  deeigned  great  portals  at  each  end  of  the  transepts.  This, 
however,  was  overruled  in  favour  of  two  small  polygonal  apsce. 
Instead  of  the  great  octagonal  dome  whi<-h  an  Italian  would  have 
placed  upon  the  intersection  of  the  whole  wiiUli  of  tho  nave  and 
transepts,  German  influence  has  confined  it  to  the  central  aiBle,  which 
is  perhaps  more  to  bo  regretted  than  any  other  mistake  in  tho  building. 


r\ 
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TLe  cL'»ir  it  neitL-ir  a  Frc-Lc-r.  c-LvTri  iiir  h  Gcm-sm  or  Italian  apse, 
but  a  cfjinyTomlsr  h^n^ir^i:  tLv  •■■■;.  b  Frri::'li  eirel*-!  of  columns 
C'Uc]uM>]  ill  a  Genniii  jrwyiT.-L^l  irrnii I-* li.'iL  This  joirt  of  the 
buildixi^,  with  it*  eirtijir:  f-.-riL^  Aiid  tLi^rt  g^lori •.*!!&  windows,  is 
yarh&jji;  au  iujirvvvujrf-nt  ...n  ^iiLrr  cf  il*r  xncilels  of  which  it  is 
oomi^ouij'lecL 

TLi*  ii?  ih'.-  L'Ai^^t  aj'j»r:iwi  i*.-  iL*r  Fiviicij  vbt-Ttt  arrangement  to 
be  found  ill  all  Italv.  I:  i»  •rxrreiijtlv  raiv  in  that  cx'untrr  to  find 
an  aiiile  ruijiiiiig  round  the  cLoir.  and  v]ic-ning  inu*  it.  or  with  the 
circlet  of  a]«*i'lal  cLa}«L-L»  wLicii  is  sv  universal  in  France.  The 
Italian  churcL  ib  n<:*t,  in  fact.  d*:rive>I  irc^m  a  o.*nil'ination  of  a  circular 
Eastern  cLurcL  with  a  Western  rcctangnlar  nave,  but  is  a  direct  copy 
from  the  old  Koman  la»lka. 

The  detaiLs  of  tLe  inTeriiT  of  Milan  are  almo&t  wholly  German 
C Woodcut  No.  771  ».  Tht-  iTTt^t  caj«itaU  o«f  thtr  j^illari^.  with  their 
niches  and  statutTS,  are  the  ^-nly  cvmj^  rouiisi;  liftw«:-n  the  ordinary 
Germaij  fdnn  aud  the  great  di-eji  u^ly  capitals— fragments,  in  fact,  of 
classical  entaLlatuR-s — which  di>fi<nire  the  cath<Alrah>  of  Florence  and 
Bologija,  and  g<»  many  other  Italian  ehurcht*.  Had  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  these  lxK.*n  carrie*.!  up  Tu  ilie  sj»rin<riDg  ^.^f  the  vault,  they  wouW 
have  l^een  unexceptionable:  as  it  is.  with  all  their  richness,  their 
effect  is  unmeaning. 

Externally,  the  appeal ance  i^s  in  outline  not  unlike  that  of  JSta. 
Haria  dei  Fi'.»ri ;  the  ajise  is  rich,  varieil,  and  picture-sque,  and  the 
central  duine  u-xccftting  the  details)  similar,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  h}  what  I  I'C-lieve  to  have  K-en  the  original  design  of  the 
Florentine  church.  Tlie  nave  is  nearly  as  flat  as  at  Fbireuce,  tlic 
clensstory  not  l»eing  visible:  but  the  forest  of  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses  and  the  richness  of  the  ornamentation  go  far  to  hide  that 
defect.  The  fa<;?ide  was  left  unfinisheil,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with 
the  great  churches  of  Italy.  Tellegrini  was  after^vards  employed  to 
finish  it,  and  a  model  of  his  design  is  still  preserved.  It  is  fortunate 
that  his  plan  was  not  cairietl  out.  The  facade  was  finisheil,  as  wc 
now  see  it,  from  the  designs  of  Amati,  by  tinier  of  Najwleon.  It  is 
oommonplacc,  as  might  l»e  expcK;ted  from  its  age,  but  inoffensive. 
The  doorways  are  part  of  rdlegrini^s  design,  and  the  Mediaeval  forms 
being  placed  over  those  of  the  cinque  cento,  produce  a  strangely 
incongruous  effect.  For  the  vrcai  front  several  original  designs  aie 
still  preservecl.  One  of  tliese,  with  two  small  stjuare  towers  at  the 
angles,  as  at  Vercelli  and  elsewhere,  was  no  doubt  the  Italian  desig^i. 
The  Gennun  one  (WiKxlcut  No.  772)  is  pi*eserved  by  Bassi:^  had  this 
been  executed;  the  facade  would  have  Ik-cu  al>out  one-thinl  (viz. 
100  ft.)  wider  than  that  of  Cologne.     Had  the  height  of  the  towers 


^  '  Di>iuircii  u'ArrhiU-ftiuo  * 
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been  in  the  same  proportion,  they  would  have  been  the  tallest  in  the 
world.  In  that  case  the  effect  here,  as  at  Cologne,  would  have  l^een 
to  shorten  and  overpower  the 
rest  of  the  building  to  a  painful 
extent.  A  design  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  with  spires  rising 
to  the  same  height  as  the  cen- 
tral one,  or  about  3G0  ft.,  would 

perhaps  have  the  happiest  effect.  "2.    Heaign  for^Fa^^  Milan  Cathedral. 

At  any  rate,  the  want  of  some 

such  features  is  greatly  felt  in  the  building  as  it  stands. 

llie  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  was  commenced  about  the  same  date 
(1396)  as  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  two 
buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages  so  close  to  one  another  in  date  and 
locality,  and  yet  so  dissimilar.  There  is  no  instance  of  such  an 
occurrence  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  till  modern  times ;  and  it  shows 
that  in  those  days  the  Italians  were  nearly  as  devoid  of  any  distinct 
principles  of  architecture  as  we  have  since  become. 

The  great  difference  between  Pavia  and  Milan  is  that  the  former 
shows  no  trace  of  foreign  influence.  It  is  as  purely  Italian  as  St.  Po- 
tronio,  and  by  no  means  so  complete  or  consistent  in  design.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  can  be  more  painful  than  the  disproportion  of  the  parts,  the 
bad  drawing  of  the  details,  the  malformation  of  the  vaults,  and  the 
meanness  of  the  windows ;  though  all  these  defects  are  completely 
hidden  by  the  most  gorgeous  colouring,  and  by  furniture  of  such 
richness  as  to  be  almost  unrivalled.  So  attractive  are  these  two 
features  to  the  majority  of  spectators,  and  so  easily  understood,  that 
nine  visitors  out  of  ten  are  delighted  with  the  Certosa,  and  entirely 
forget  its  miserable  architecture  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
decorations. 

Externally  the  architecture  is  better  than  in  the  interior.  From 
its  proximity  to  Pavia,  it  retains  its  beautiful  old  galleries  under  the 
roof.  Its  circular  apses,  with  their  galleries,  give  to  this  church,  for 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  a  peculiar  character,  harmonising  well 
with  the  circular  headed  form,  which  nearly  all  the  windows  and 
openings  present.  Even  in  the  interior  there  are  far  more  circular 
than  })ointed  arches. 

The  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  part  of  the  building  is  the 
fa9ade.  This  was  begun  in  1473,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in 
Italy  of  the  Kenaissance  style.  It  would  hardly,  therefore,  be  appro- 
priate to  mention  it  here,  were  it  not  that  the  dome  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  of  the  same  age  and  style,  but 
reproduces  so  exactly  (except  in  details)  what  we  fancy  the  IMediaeval 
Italian  Gothic  dome  to  have  been,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
feature  of  the  earlier  ages.     Keferring  to  \VcK>dcut  No.  705,  it  will  be 
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seen  how  like  it  is  to  that  of  Chiaravalle  in  outline.  It  is  less  tall, 
however,  and  if  translated  into  the  details  of  the  great  church  at 
Florence,  would  fit  perfectly  on  the  basement  there  prepared  for  such 
a  feature. 

Like  many  other  churches  in  Northern  Italy,  the  pnncipal  parts 
of  the  Certosa  are  built  in  brick,  and  the  ornamental  details  executed 
in  terra  ootta.  Some  of  the  latter,. especially  in  the  cloisters,  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  executed  in  stone  in  any  part  of  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  their  ^lerfect  preservation  shows  how  suitable  is  the 
material  for  such  purposes.  It  may  not  be  appropriate  for  large 
details  or  monumental  purposes,  but  for  the  minor  parts  and  smaller 
detailM,  when  used  as  the  Italians  in  the  Middle  Ages  used  it,  terra- 
cotta is  as  legitimate  as  any  material  anywhere  used  for  building 
purposes ;  and  in  situations  like  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Po,  where 
stone  is  with  difficulty  obtainable,  its  employment  was  not  only 
judicious  but  most  fortunate  in  its  results. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larise all  the  churches  which  were  erected  in  this  style  in  Italy,  as 
hardly  one  of  them  possesses  a  single  title  to  admiration  beyond  the 
very  vulgar  one  of  size.  To  this  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  adds  its 
association  with  the  great  men  who  lie  buried  beneath  it,  and  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  can  plead  the  circumstance— exceptional  in  that  city — 
of  possessing  a  facade  ;^  but  neither  of  these  has  anything  to  redeem 
its  innate  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  an  architect. 

There  are  two  great  churches  of  this  i)eriod  at  Venice,  the  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (124G-1420),  and  the  Frari  (1V50);  they  are  large 
and  richly  ornamented  fabrics,  but  arc  both  entirely  destitute  of 
architectural  merit. 

A  much  more  beautiful  building  is  the  cathedral  at  Como,  the 
details  of  which  are  so  elegant  and  so  unobtrusively  used  as  in  great 
measure  to  make  up  for  the  bad  arrangement  and  awkward  form  of 
the  whole.  In  design  it  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Duomo  at 
Ferrara  (Woodcut  No.  774).  The  latter  does  not  display  the  richness 
of  the  facades  of  Siena  or  Orvieto,  nor  the  elegance  of  that  last 
named;  but  among  the  few  Italian  facades  which  exist,  it  stands 
pre-eminent  for  sober  propriety  of  design  and  the  good  proportions  of 
all  its  parts.  The  repose  caused  by  the  solidit}'  of  the  lower  portions, 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  ornament  and  lightness  as  we  ascend,  all 
combine  to  render  it  harmonious  and  pleasing.  It  is  true  it  wants 
the  aspiring  charactt-r  and  bold  relief  of  Northern  facades ;  but  these 
do  not  belong  to  the  style,  and  it  must  suffice  if  we  meet  in  this  style 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  variety,  undisturbed  by  any  very  pro- 
minent instances  of  bad  taste. 


'  Within  the  lust  few  y^irs  u  fu<;a<lo  has 
bet'ii  acUleil  to  Sla.  Cix>cts  bill  about  wliioh 


the  lcs«  baitl  tlie  bt'tlcr.     It  is  wrotchtd 
in  debign. 
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The  tmc  typo  of  an  Italian  facade  is  well  illustrateil  in  the  view 
of  St.  Francesco  at  Brescia  (Woodcut  No.  77a),  which  may  be  wm- 
sidered  the  germ  of  all 
that  followed.  Whether 
the  church  had  three 
aisles  or  five,  the  trao 
Italian  facade  in  the  age 
of  pointed  architecture 
was  always  a  modifica- 
tion or  extension  of  this 
idea,  though  introduced 
with  more  or  less  Gothic 
fooling  according  to  the 
circurastanceB  of  its  erec- 

"•■      '*°™""  '■'^t^'ic  ^'wTi!!""'" '  ''"'"''•^•"'-■'^  At  Florence  there  is  a 

house  or  warehouse,  con- 
verted into  a  cliuroli,—  Or  (horreiim)  San  Michele,  whicli  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  uf  attention,  but  moj  c  on  account  of  its  curiouB  ornaments 


^.^  A  ^^  A  ^i^ 


i:'r^\  y:W¥>i  ff^i 
■ririTrrri"i'(fiv.T*iii"iTrivriTt' 
ii(iimilti'''>>'>ilij(ii 


than  for  Iicauty  of  lU'wign— wliiob  hitter  it  docs  not,  and  indeed  can 
hnrdly  l>cux])eL'ti.-d  (u{)(mecxs.  Thelittlo  chapel  of  ritn.  Maria  dcllaS|iinH, 
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at  Pisa,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  richness  of  its  niches  and  canopies, 
and  to  the  sculpture  which  they  contcdn.  In  this  the  Italians  were 
always  at  home,  and  probably  always  surpassed  the  Northern  nations. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  architecture,  properly  so  called.  This,  in 
the  age  of  the  pointed  style,  was  in  Italy  so  cold  and  unmeaning, 
that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  Italians 
returned  to  the  classical  models.  They  are  to  be  forgiven  in  this, 
but  we  cannot  so  easily  forgive  our  forefathers,  who  abandoned  a 
style  far  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Italy  to  copy  one  which  they 
had  themselves  infinitely  surpassed;  and  this  only  because  the 
Italians,  unable  either  to  comprehend  or  imitate  the  true  principles 
of  pointed  art,  were  forced  to  abandon  its  practice.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  they  had  in  this  respect  in  that  ago  sufficient  influence  to  set 
the  fashion  to  all  Europe. 


TOSCAXELLA. 

On  the  l)oundnry  line  which  separates  the  Guolfic  from  the  Ghi- 
belline  influence,  there  exist  at  Tosauiella,  near  Viterbo,  two  churches 
of  great  l)eauty  of  detail ;  but  wliich,  as  might  almost  be  predicated 
from  their  situation,  defy  any  attempt  at  classification.  They  are 
not  Gothic,  for  they  have  no  vaults,  nor  does  their 
style  suggest  any  vaulting  contrivances.  They 
are  not  Romanesque,  for  the  tracery  of  their  cir- 
cular windows,  their  many-shafted  doors,  and 
generally  their  details,  are  such  as  to  indicate 
a  Northern  rather  than  a  Koman  affinity.  Still 
less  is  there  any  trace  of  I5yzantine  work  about 
tliom.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  l)etter 
to  treat  them  as  exceptional,  than  to  attempt  to 
give  them  a  name  which  might  mislead  without 
conveying  any  correct  information. 

The  elder  of  tliese  two  churches,  Sta.  Maria, 
was  erected  in  tlie  l)eginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury (1200?),  but  is  so  unlike  most  buildings  of 
that  age,  that  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  tith 
or  7th.  On  a  close  examination,  however,  all  its 
details  are  found  to  be  full  of  advanced  Gothic 
feeling,  though  used  with  Komanesqiie  fonns.  The  pillars  are  rude 
Corinthian,  with  a  Gothic  abacus.  They  are  widely  sjMiced,  having 
no  vault  to  support ;  and  the  mouldings  of  the  arclies  are  what  we 
should  call  "Transitional  Early  English." 

Externally  the  fac^iide  is  tcM)  plain  to  be  quite  pleasing,  but  this 
aris<^>>  from  its  deiK»nding  originally  <m  i»iiinting  for  its  decoration— 
some  traces  of  which  still  remain,  but  the  greater  jwirt  has  i)erished. 


776.  PUn  of  Sta.  Maria, 
'IVKtcaiH-lld.  (Frum  (iail- 
haUaiid.)  Scale  lUO  ft. 
to  1  in. 
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Its  three  dciorwaye  aro  richly  anil  beautifally  omamented  with,  shaftn 
and  sculptured  foliage,  quite  equal  in  detail  to  anything  of  tho  claas 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  it«  great  circular  window  would  not  be 
thought  out  of  place  at  GbartreB  or  Lincoln. 

The  church  of  St.  Pietro  is  probably  a  century  later  than  that  of 
Sia.  Uaria,  and  ita  fa^e  is  richer  and  more  elegant— a  difference 
arising  more  from  those  details  being  in  this  instance  carved  which  in 


the  earlier  cliurcli  were  painted.  The  design,  however,  deserves  at- 
tention for  its  historical,  iiorhaps,  even  more  than  its  artistic  claims; 
for  it  was  this  class  <)f  facade  that  Pallndiu  and  the  architects  of  the 
cinque-cento  periud  Bcizcd  upon,  and,  a]iplying  pilasters  and  pcdinionts 
■if  classical  tj'^K',  converted  it  into  tlw  fashionable  churches  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  ]jarf  of  Euroiio.' 


■  The  Ijpical  cianiple  of  tliis  rlora  ia 
the  Ban  Giorgio  nt  Voiiiru.  lUougli  it  in 
nut  by  an;  tnpanB  tlic  <>ii<!  iuobI  liku  St. 
Plebo;  niaiiy  attciiipts  ncn-  niHilo  Ufurt 


it  l>ecnm?  so  exeenliall;  rloKiml  as  tliid 
(boo  Woodcut  No  .10  in  tho  'History  of 
Mulcru  Anhi lecture.') 
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The  difficulty  which  the  Italians  never  entirely  conquered,  waa 
how  to  amalgnmate  the  sloping  lines  of  the  roofe  of  the  aisles  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  fa^do.  The  gallery  over  the 
Gontral  doorway  onaljled  them  very  nearly  to  accomplish  it  in  these 
Toscanella  churches,  and  if  the  same  string-courses  had  been  carried 
all  across,  the  whole  might  have  heen  harmonised ;  but  it  was  just 
iniHsed,  and  what  is  strange,  more  so  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
example. 


ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 
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Circular  Bdildisgs. 


There  arc   very  few  spocii 
buildings  of  any  claes  l*l( 


cna  in  Italy  of  circular  or  polygonal 
iging  to  the  Gothic  age.  As  churches 
none  are  to  ho  expected.  Baptisteries 
liad  passed  nut  of  fashion.  One  such 
huildiug,  at  I'arma,  commenced  in 
1190,  deserves  to  bo  quoted,  not 
certainly  for  ite  heauty,  but  as  illus- 
trating those  false  principles  of  dc- 
in-  sign  shown  in  everj'  part  of  every 
building  of  this  age  in  Italy.  Ex- 
ternall}'  the  building  is  an  octagon, 
six  storeys  in  height,  the  four  upper 
ones  being  merely  used  to  conceal 
a  dome,  which  is  covered  by  a  flat 
wooden  roof.  'J'he  lowest  and  the 
highest  storeys  are  solid,  the  others 
are  gallciiee  siip ported  by  littlo 
ill-shnped  columns.  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  not  the  original  design 
of  the  architect,  Antelami.  Nodoubt 
be  intendinl  to  conecal  the  dome, 
or  at  all  events  to  cover  it,  as  was 
the  iniivcrsal  practice  in  Italy;  but 
instead  of  a  moro  perpendicular  wall 
as  here  used,  the  external  outline 
should  have  assumed  a  conical  form, 
which  might  have  rendered  it  as  pleas- 
ing as  it  is  now  awkward.  We  have 
no  iustaneo  of  a  circular  building 
carric'd  out  by  Italian  aifhitects  according  to  their  own  principles 
Kufficiently  far  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  they  were  capable  of  in 
thin  stylo,  unle*w  perhaps  it  1)0  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona. 
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These  take  the  circular  or  polygonal  form  appropriate  to  tombs,  hut 
are  on  ho  small  a  scale  that  they  might  rather  be  called  crossee  than 
mausolea;  and  though  illustrating  all  the  best  principles  of  Italian 
design,  and  evincing  an  oxuborance  of  exquisite  ornament,  they  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  important  objects  of  high  art.  It  is  only  from 
small  buildings  like  theso  that  wo  may  recover  the  principles  of  this 
art  as  practised  in  Italy.  Not  being,  like  the  Northern  styles,  a 
progressive  national  effort,  but  generally  an  individual  exertion,  if 
the  first  architect  died  during  the  progress  of  a  larger  building,  no 
one  knew  exactly  how  ho  had  intended  to  finish  it,  and  its  completion 
woe  entrusted  to  the  caprice  and  fancy  of  some  other  man,  which  he 
generally  indulged,  wholly  regardless  of  its  incongruity  with  the 
work  of  his  predecessor. 

Tow  Kits. 
The  Italians  in  the  ago  of  pointed  architecture  were  hardly  more 
siicoesfiful  in  their  towers  than  in  their  other  buildings,  except  that 


a  tower,  from  its  height,  must  always  be  a  striking  object,  and,  if 
l)oth  massive  and  high,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  certain  imposing  appear- 
ance, nf  which  no  clumsiness  cfli  the  part  of  the  architect  can  deprive 
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it.  Such  towers  as  the  Atiinclli  and  Garisenda  at  Bologna  posww  no 
more  architectural  merit  than  tho  chimseyB  of  otir  factoriea.  Host  of 
those  subsequently 
erected  were  better 
than  these,  but  still 
the  Italians  neret 
caught  the  tme  idea 
of  a  spire. 

Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages  they  retained 
their  affection  for  the 
original  rectangular 
form,  malting  their 
towers  ae  broad  at 
the  summit  as  at  tho 
base.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  they  are 
without  buttresses, 
or  any  projection 
on  the  angles,  to  aid 
in  giving  them  even 
an  appearance  of 
support.  In  conse- 
quence, when  a  spire 
was  placed  on  such 
on  edifice  it  alivays 
fitted  awkwaRlly. 
Tho  art  by  wliich 
a  tower  was  prc- 
[lared  for  its  tcniii- 
nation,  first  by  the 
graduated  buttresses 
at  its  base,  then  by 
the  strongly  marked 
voi'tical  lines  of  its 
upper  portion,  and 
above  all  by  t)ie  circle 
of  Bpi  relets  at  the  top, 
out  of  which  the  cen- 
tral spire  8hi>t  up  as 
an  absolute  necessity 
of  tho  oomiMwition — 
buildera,  v.ns  n 


this  art,  no  dear  and  so  fai 
understood   by    the    Italiar 


liliar  to  the  Northc 


the  contrary,  placed   i 
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octagon  on  their 
Kqiiaro  towerfi,  it 
looked  like  an  acci- 
dent for  which  no- 
thing was  prepared, 
and  the  spire  was 
separated  from  i  t  on  ly 
hy  bold  horizontal 
cornices,  instead  of 
hy  vertical  lines,  as 
tme  t«8t«  dictated. 

In  fact,  the  Ita- 
lians fieem  t.o  have 
benefited  lees  by  the 
espcrienpo  or  in- 
struction of  their 
Northern  neighbiiiirs 
in  tower  -  building 
than  in  any  otlier 
featiii-e  of  the  style. 
and  to  have  retained 
their  old  forma  ni 
these  after  thej  hal 
abandone<l  them  m 
other  parts  of  then 
ehnrchcs.  The  tow  eri- 
.if  Aati  (1266)  and 
Siena  (rehndt  m 
i;{90)aroilInBtratcd 
in  Woodcnts  Ni« 
75fi  and  7t>l  Thej 
certainly  display  Imt 
little  art.  A  more 
pleasing  specimen  is 
the  tower  (Woodcut 
No.  781)  attachwlti 
the  Duomo  at  Prati) 
(alwut  1312)  which 
iiiaj'  1)0  considereil 
aH  a  specimen  of  th< 
very  IwBt  class  of 
Italian  tower-design 
of  the  age,  although 
in  fact  its  only 
merit  consists  in  the 
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tlie  size  of  tlie  openings  in  every  atorey  upwards,  bo  as  to 
give  a  certain  <lep:ruo  of  ligUtnCBB  to  the  up[er  part.  On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  the  same  effect  was  generally  attained  by  diminishing 
the  diameter.  When  a  spire  is  to  be  added,  that  ia  the  only  admia- 
sible  mode ;  but  when  the  building  is  to  be 
cro«Tieil  by  a  coniice,  as  at  Prato,  the  mode 
there  adopted  is  i)erhaps  preferable. 

ITie  tower  which  is  attaehed  to  the  palace 
of  the  .Scaligori  at  Verona  (Woodcut  No.  782) 
is  pcrhni>s  as  graceful  as  any  other,  and  as 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  prineiplea  of  tower- 
huilding.  The  lower  part  is  absolutely  plain 
and  solid,  the  upper  storey  alone  being  pierced 
witli  one  splendid  throe-light  window  in  each 
fiice,  with  a  Ixildly  projecting  cornice  over  it 
marking  the  roof.  On  this  is  placed  an  octagotuil 
lantern  two  storiiys  in  height.  Had  the  lower 
{lortion  of  tlic  lantern  been  broken  liy  turrets 
or  {linimcles  at  the  angh^s.  the  cfioot  wouhl 
have  hei^n  greatly  imjiroved.  As  it  is,  it  seems 
only  a  makcHhift  to  eke  out  the  height  of  the 
whole ;  though  the  ot^tagon  with  its  lioldly 
projecting  eornico  is  as  graceful  as  anything 
of  the  kind  in  Italian  arehifeetnro. 

'I'lie  citmiMinilo  atl-Jiclicd  to  the  church  of 
St.  Andrea  at  Mantua  (Woodcut,  No.  78:t)  Ik 
more  nearly  Gothic  l>oth  in  design  and  details. 
Its  vertical  lines  an-  strongly  marked,  anfl 
the  sIring-courscN  and  cumices  are  of  moulded 
hrickwoik,  which  is  a  ]ileasing  and  ehnrac'tirr- 
ifltic  feature  iii  thi!  ai-chitecture  of  Lonilwrdy, 

The  worst  part  of  this  design  is  the  small- 
ness  of  tlie  iwtftgon  and  spire,  and  the  uncon- 
nected mfide  in  which  thej'  are  jilaccd  on  t.lie 
roof  of  the  tower. 

'nio  typical  cxamjile  of  Italian  towei-s  is 
that  erected  close  to  tlio  Duomo  at  Florence 
from  designs  by  Giotto,  commenced  in  1324, 
and    considerably    advanced,    if    not    nearly 
g(Jj™^"^'>^«'jj  finislied,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  years 

afterwards. 

Though  hardly  worthy  of  the  praise  which  has  l>oeu  lavished  on 

it,  H  is  certainly  a  very  ]>eautiful   building.     Iteing  covered   with 

omamont  from  the  base  to  the  aunimit,  it  has  not  that  nakedncsa 

rhich  is  the  reproach  of  so  many  others,  and  the  octagon:il  projections 
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at  the  angles  give  it  considerable  relief.  Besides  this,  the  openings 
are  ver}'-  pleasingly  graduated.  It  is  virtually  solid  for  about  one- 
third  of  its  height.  The  middle  division  consists  of  two  storeys, 
each  with  two  windows,  while  the  upper  part  is  lighted  by  one  bold 
oi>ening  on  each  face,  as  at  Prato.  All  this  is  good.  One  great  defect  of 
the  composition  is  its  parallelism.  The  slightest  expansion  of  the  base 
would  have  given  it  great  apparent  stability,  which  it«  height  requires. 
Another  fault  is  its  being  divided  by  too  strongly  marked  horizontal 
courses  into  distinct  storeys,  instead  of  one  division  faUing  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  the  other,  as  in  Northern  towers.  It  has  yet 
another  defect  in  common  with  the  Duomo  to  which  it  belongs, 
namely,  the  false  character  of  its  ornamentation,  which  chiefly 
consists  of  a  veneer  of  party-coloured  slabs  of  marble, — beautiful 
in  itself,  but  objectionable  as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  apparent 
construction. 

The  tower  now  rises  to  a  height  of  2(J9  ft.,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  added  a  spire  of  about  90  ft.  to  this ;  but  unless  it  had  been  more 
gracefully  managed  than  is  usual  in  Italy,  the  tower  is  certainly  better 
without  it.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  spire  in  the  part  already 
executed,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  Giotto  understood 
the  true  principles  of  spire-building  better  than  his  contemporaries. 

Pouches. 

Another  feature  ver}^  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  porches  attached  to  the  churches.  Generally  they 
are  placed  on  the  flanks,  and  form  side-entrances,  and  in  most  instanoes 
they  were  added  after  the  completion  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and 
conscijuently  seldom  accord  in  style  with  it.  One  has  already  been 
illustrated  as  attached  to  the  church  at  Asti  (Woodcut  No.  756); 
another  (Woodcut  No.  764),  belonging  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei 
Fieri  at  Florence,  is  an  integral  and  beautiful  part  of  the  design. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  the  class  in  all  Italy  is 
that  attached  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Bergamo  (Woodcut  No.  785).  The  principal  archway  and  the 
doorway  within  it  are  circular  in  form,  although  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  and  are  ornamented  with  trefoils  and  other  details 
of  the  age.  Above  this  are  three  trefoiled  arches,  the  central  one  con- 
taining an  equestrian  statue  of  a  certain  Duke  Lupus,  at  whose  expense 
the  porch  was  probably  built,  and  above  these  is  a  little  pagoda-like 
pavilion  containing  statuejs  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  whole  design  is  so  unconstructive  that  it  depends  more  on  the 
iron  ties  that  are  everywhere  inserted  to  hold  it  together  than  on  any 
system  of  thrusts  or  counterpoises,  which  a  true  Gothic  architect  would 
certainly  have  supplied. 

2  A  2 
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The  two  main  pillars  rest  on  lions,  as  is  universally  tho  c 
these  porches  thi'oughont  Italy,  though  rarely  found  oInewluTfl, 


L 


ic  Middle  Agn.') 

Like  most  of  those  It&lian  porches,  this  one  will  not  stand  criti- 
atn  as  a  purely  arehitectural  object ;  but  its  details  are  so  beautiful 
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and  itH  colours  so  fjiscinating  that  it  pleases  in  spite  of  all  its 
defects  of  design,  and  is  more  cliaracteristic  of  the  tnily  native  feeling 
shown  in  the  ti*eatnient  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  than  the 
more  ambitious  examples  which  were  erected  under  direct  foreign 
influence. 


Civic  Buiu)1ngs. 

The  free  towns  of  Italy  required  civic  buildings  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  contemporary  cities  in  Belgium,  though  not  quite  of  the 
same  class.  Their  commerce,  for  instance,  did  not  reciuire  trade  halls, 
but  no  town  was  without  its  town-hall,  ox  palazzo  itubhlicOy  and  belfry. 
The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  designing  of  buildings  of  this  class,  as 
compared  vdi\\  churches,  has  already  been  pointed  out.  It  cannot 
therefore  Ixj  exjiected  that  the  Italians,  who  failed  in  the  easier  task, 
slumld  have  succeeded  in  the  harder.  The  town-hall  at  Siena  is 
iK'rhaps  the  Injst  existing  example,  most  of  the  others  having  been  so 
altered  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  original  effect.  This  must 
l)e  pronounced  to  be  a  very  poor  architectural  jwrformance,  flat  and 
unmeaning,  and  without  any  lines  or  style  of  ornament  to  group  the 
windows  together  into  one  comi)osition,  so  that  they  are  mere  scattered 
openings  in  the  wall. 

That  at  Perugia  seems  originally  to  have  been  better,  though  now 
greatly  disfigured.  At  Florence  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  more  of  a 
feudal  fortalice  (required,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
citizens  in  order)  than  the  municipal  palace  of  a  i>eaceful  community. 
In  Ferraia  and  other  cities  the  lyalazzo  puhblico  is  really  and  virtually 
a  fortress  and  nothing  else. 

At  Piacenza  it  consist*  of  a  range  of  lx)ld  pointed  stone  arches, 
supi>orting  an  upper  storey  of  brick,  adonied  with  a  range  of 
circular-headed  windows,  richly  ornamented,  and  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  the  mo<le  in  which  the  Italians  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
filling  the  upper  parts  of  their  windows  with  tracery  (which  they 
never  liked),  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  them  ornamental  ex- 
ternal 1  v. 

At  Padua  and  Vic^enzA  are  two  great  halls  supported  on  arcades, 
in  intention  like  that  of  Piacenza,  but  far  from  possessing  its  beauty. 
That  at  Padua  remains  in  all  its  pristine  ugliness,  as  hideous  an 
erection  as  any  ]x;rj>etrated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  EuroiK?,  measuring  240  ft.  in  length  by  84  in  width 
(Westminster  Hall  is  238  x  67),  but  wholly  without  ornament  or 
l)eauty  of  proportion.  Externally  the  arcades  that  are  stuck  to  its 
sides  do  not  relieve  its  mass,  and  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves. 
That  at  Vicenza,  though  originally  very  similar,  has  been  fortunate 
ill  having  its  outside  clothed  in  one  of  Palladio's   most  successful 
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designs, — perhaps  tho  only  instanco  in  which  an  addition  of  that 
age  and  style  has  improved  a  building  of  tho  Gothic  [wriod.  Com- 
paring this  hall  as  it  stands  with  that  at  Padua,  it  must  he  admitted 
that  the  Italians  wore  perfectly  correct  in  abandoning  their  (Jothic 
for  tlie  revived  classical  style,  tho  improvement  being  apparent  on  tlie 
most  oursory  inspection. 

A  number  of  tho  town-halls  or  Brolettos  in  the  smaller  towns  still 


m^       ■gain 
K      mrnHo 


unaltered,  or  nearly  so,  and  retain  all  tho  peculiarities  of  thoir 
original  design.  The  Palace  of  the  Jurisconsults  at  Ci'emona  for 
isatuMe  (Woodcut  No.  786)  only  requires  its  lower  arcades  to  be 
to  present  all  its  original  features,  which  resemble 
in  almost  every  respect  those  of  tho  palaszo  at  Piaccny-a  above 
amtaoned,  except  that  tho  latter  has  five  archeti  below  and  six 
)ws  above,  instead  of  two  and   three  as  hei-o  shown.     I'his 
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building  is  wholly  of  brick,  like  most  other  civic  buUdingB  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  Sometimee,  as  at  Piaoenza,  they  are  of  stone  below 
and  brick  in  the  upper  atoreya.     Sometimes,  thongh  rarely,  thoy  are 


entirely  faced  with  party-coloured  marbles  like  tho  Brolotto  at  Como 
(Woodcut  No.  787),  which,  though  not  exiensive,  is  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  best  form  of  civic  architecture  of  the  beet  age  in  the 
North  of  Italy,  and  standing  aa  it  does  between  the  cathedral  on  the 
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one  hand  and  its  own  rude  utd  belfry  on  the  other,  makes  up  an 
oxtromely  ploaeiiig  group.' 

One  of  Iho  uioet  important  buildinge  of  this  style  is  the  Great 
Hospital,  Milan.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1456,  and  conBoqucntly 
belougB  to  an  age  when  the  style  was  dying  out.  It  still  retains  more 
of  the  pointed  st3'lo  and  of  Gothic  feeling  than  could  have  been  found 
ia  any  city  further  south,  or  in  any  one  less  impregnated,  as  it  were, 
with  German  blood  and  feeling. 

Almost  all  the  windows  in  tlie  [lart  originally  ereeted  are  pointed 
in  form  and  divided  by  nmUions.  Their  principal  ornament  consists 
of  garlands  of  flowers  intorepersed  with  busts  and  masks  and  figures  of 
fupids,  which  stirround  the  windows,  or  run  along  the  string-courses. 


1^ 


The  wliole  of  these  are  in  terra-cottu,  and  make  up  a  style  of  orna- 
mentation as  original  as  it  is  heautiful.  It  ia  besides  purely  local,  and 
far  su^)crior  to  the  best  copies  of  Northern  details,  or  to  the  misapplied 
forma  of  C'ofhic  architecture  which  are  so  common  in  Italy. 

II  (,r  B  po  1  aps  nothing  in  the  North  of  Italy  so  worthy  of  adnii- 
■"ation  ai  1  hi  Iv,  as  the  way  in  which  moulded  bricks  of  various 
k  nde  aie  ub  1  for  decoration,  eB|>ccially  in  the  civic  buildings,  and 
also  occa  i  i  ilh  in  tlio  churches.  Sublimity  is  not  perhaps  to  bo 
attained  in  1 1  ickwork ;  the  parts  are  too  small ;  and  if  splendour  is 
aimed  at,  it  may  require  some  larger  and  more  costly  material  to 
produce  the  desired  effect;  but  there  is  no  beauty  of  detail  or  of 
design  on  a  small  scale  that  may  not  be  obtained  by   tho  use  of 

■  Similar buililiiigi>atG('rf>iinio,Brt'iKia,  I  North  of  Italy,  fnun  wIillIi  tlio  two  Iiwt 
MdMonm  arc  i  1 1  imtratoil  in  Mr.  Stroet'ii    illiulrotioDB  nrc  borrowed. 
Wkntifiil  work  mi  Iho  urchiltclUTC  of  Ihc  I 
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mouldeil  bricks,  whicli  aro  in  thomaelvea  far  more  durable,  and,  if 
carefully  burnt,  retain  their  sharpueBS  of  outline  longer,  than  most 
kinds  of  stone. 

Tlio  most  common  way  in  whicli  the  Italians  used  this  material 
was  by  repeating  around  their  oi>enings  or  along  their  cornices  small 
copies  of  Gothic  details,  as  in  this  example  from  a  circular  window  in 
the  Bioktto  at  Presci-j  (Woodcut  ho  738)  Wheie  the  details  are 
famall  and  designed  with  taste  the  effect  m  almost  equal  to  xtone  but 
uhere  the  details  are  them 
selvtH  on  a  large  scale  as 
IS  s<  metimcs  the  case  the 
NhiallncsB  of  the  matenals 
Itcimes  apparent  Even 
in  this  example  the  aemi 
ijuatrofoils  of  the  jirmcipal 
band  are  too  large  for  the 
olher  detaile  though  not 
Huftiiiently  so  to  he  offensive 

Though  not  ko  rich  the 
offn,t  la  almost  equally 
plea-iing  wht.io  the  bnck  is 
iiitrijly  moulded  on  its  edge 
without  an>  very  direct  re 
lK,titim  of  Gothic  dLtaile 
J.6  111  the  upiier  part  of  tlie 
window  bhonn  m  Woodcut 
ho  (8fl  from  tho  cathedral 
of  Monza  Where  ^reat 
Icpth  IB  gi-ion  so  as  to  ob 
tain  shadow  and  Ijii^  tiles 
are  usel  fir  the  upper  arch 
us  was  done  bj  tho  Romans 
an  a])i>cRrance  of  strength  (From  i  wi ) 

and  solidity  is  given  to  tho 
i^nslruction  iin8uri>asscd  by  that  obtained  in  any  other  material. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  application  of  terra-cotta  omamenta  is 
where  bricks  of  different  colours  aro  used  so  as  to  produce  by  variety 
of  jiattem  that  relief  which  cannot  so  well  be  given  by  depth  of 
ahadow— a  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  omaraent  when  so  small  a 
material  ia  used,  and  when  beauty  only,  not  sublimity,  is  aimed  at. 

This  is  sonietimes  produced  in  Italy  by  introducing  atone  of  a 
different  colour  among  the  bricks,  as  in  the  two  examples  from  Verona 
(Woodcuts  No8.  790,  791);  and  where  this  mode  of  ornamentation 
is  eurrievl  throughout  the  building,  tlio  effect  ia  very  jileasing.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  ao  to  proportion  the  two  muteriala  as  to  produce 
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exactly  the  effect  aimed  at,  and  eeldom  that  the  objiction  does  not 
present  itself  of  too  much  or  too  little  alone  being  used.  '1  he  want 
of  shallow  in  brick  architectmo  is  mobt  felt  in  the  cornices,  where 
sufficient  projection  cannot  be  obtained.  The  defect  might  be  easily 
and  legitimately  got  over  by  the  employment  of  stone  in  the  upper 
members  of  the  cornice,  but  this  expedient  seems  never  to  have  been 


There  are  few  of  these  brick  buildings  of  the  North  of  Italy  which 
are  not  open  to  just  criticism  for  defects  of  design  or  detail,  but  this 
may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  they  all  belong  to  an  age  when 
the  Italians  were  using  a  style  which  was  not  their  own,  and  em- 
ploying oninmciitu  of  which  they  undcistood  neither  the  origin  nor 
the  applicaliou.  The  defects  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
inherent  in  the  material,  and,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
Italians,  were  we  to  make  the  attempt  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  might 
create  with  it  a  Mj  le  fur  huri>as8ing  anything  wo  now  practise. 


The  most  beautiful  BjX'cimens  of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture 
of  Italy  in  the  Gothic  period  are  probably  to  be  found  in  Venice,  the 
richest  and  most  peaceful  of  Italian  cities  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
ia  iiecessary  to  uytciik  of  the  buildings  of  Venice,  or  more  correctly, 
of  the  Venetian  Province,  by  themselves,  since  its  architecture  is  quite 
distinct  loth  in  origin  and  character  from  any  other  found  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  was  not  derived  from  the  old  I^ombard  Round  Gothic,  but 
from  the  richer  and  more  graceful  Byzontine.  True  to  it«  parentage, 
it  partfwk  in  after  ages  far  more  of  the  Southern  Saracenic  style  than 
of  the  Northern  Gothic;  still  it  cannot  be  classed  as  cither  Byzantine 
or  Saracenic,  but  only  as  Gothic  treated  with  an  Eastern  feeling,  and 
enriched  with  many  details  boriowe<l  from  Eastern  styles. 
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Tho  lurgCKt  and  most  prominent  civic  example  of  Venetian  Gotliic 
is  the  Dogo's  Palaco,  TOmmen(«ii  in  IS.H  (Woodcut  No.  (9'2),  a  bui'd- 
iiig  which  all  the  woild  agreed  till  very  lately  in  thinking  very  ugly, 
thimgh  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  exalt  it  above  the 
rartboiion,  and  all  that  wa.s  great  and  Wautiful  in  Orccco,  Egypt,  or 
Gothic  Europe.  There  are  indeed  few  buildings  of  which  it  is  bo 
iliffit-nlt  to  judge  calmly,  eituate'l  as  it  is,  attaeheil  to  the  baBilica  of 


St,  Mark,  facing  the  beautiful  library  of  Sansovino,  and  looking  on 
the  one  hand  into  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  and  on  tho  other  across  the 
water  to  tho  elmrehes  and  palaces  that  cover  tho  isbinds.  It  is,  in 
fact,  tho  centre  of  tho  most  lieautiful  architectural  group  that  adorns 
any  city  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world — richer  than  almost  any  other 
building  in  historical  associations,  and  in  a  h>cality  hallowwl.  CBpo- 
lifilly  to  an  Englishman,  by  the   pixitry  of  Shakespeare.     All  this 
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spreads  a  halo  around  and  over  the  building,  which  may  furnish 
ample  excuse  for  tliose  who  blindly  praise  even  its  deformities.  But 
the  soberer  judgment  of  the  critic  must  not  be  led  astray  by  such 
feelings,  and  while  giving  credit  for  the  picturesque  situation  of  this 
building  and  a  certain  gi-andeur  in  its  design,  he  is  compelled  wholly 
to  condemn  its  execution.  The  two  arcades  which  constitute  the  base 
are,  from  their  extent  and  the  beauty  of  their  details,  as  fine  as  any- 
thing of  their  class  executed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  also 
a  just  and  pleasing  proportion  between  the  simple  solidity  of  the 
lower,  and  the  airy — perhaps  slightly  fantastic— lightness  of  the  upper 
of  these  arcades.  Had  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  design 
been  carried  out,  the  building  would  rank  high  with  the  Alhambra 
and  the  palaces  of  Persia  and  India ;  but  in  an  evil  hour,  in  1480, 
it  was  discovered  that  larger  rooms  were  required  than  had  been 
originally  contemplated,  and  the  upper  wall,  which  was  intended 
to  stand  on  the  back  wall  of  the  arcades,  was  brought  forward  level 
with  the  front,  overpowering  the  part  below  by  its  ill-proportioned 
mass.^  This  upi)er  storey  too  is  far  from  being  beautiful  in  itself. 
The  windows  in  it  are  not  only  far  too  few,  but  they  are  badly  spaced, 
squat,  and  ungraceful ;  while  the  introduction  of  smaller  windows  and 
circles  mars  its  pretensions  to  simplicity  without  relieving  its  plain- 
ness. Its  principal  ornaments  are  two  great  windows,  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  face,  which  appear  to  have  assumed  their  present 
form  after  the  fire  in  1 .578.  These  are  not  graceful  objects  in  them- 
selves, and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  others,  they  look  too 
like  insertions  to  produce  an  entirely  satisfactory  effect.  The  pierced 
parapet,  too,  is  poor  and  flimsy  when  seen  against  the  sky.  Had  it 
crowned  the  upper  arcade,  and  been  backed  by  the  third  storey,  it 
would  have  been  as  pleasing  as  it  is  now  poor.  Had  the  upper  storey 
been  set  back,  as  was  probably  originally  designed,  or  had  it  been 
placed  on  the  ground  and  the  arcades  over  it;  had,  in  short,  any 
arrangement  of  the  parts  been  adopted  but  the  one  that  exists,  this 
might  have  been  a  far  more  beautiful  building  than  it  is.  One  thing 
in  tliis  palace  is  worth  remarking  before  leaving  it — that  almost  all 
the  beauty  ascribed  to  its  upper  storey  arises  from  the  polychromatic 
mode  of  decoration  introduced  by  disposing  pieces  of  different  coloured 
marbles  in  diaper  patterns.  This  is  better  done  here  than  in  Florence ; 
inasmuch  as  the  slabs  are  built  in,  not  stuck  on.  The  admiration  which 
it  excites  is  one  more  testimony  to  the  fact  that  when  a  building  is 
coloured,  ninety- nine  people  in  a  hundred  are  willing  to  overlook  all 


*  In  the  Bodleian  in  Oxford  is  u  MS.  itsi  If  is  quite  sufficient  to  set  the  question 
of  the  14th  century  containing  a  view  of  at  rest.  In  it  the  outer  wall  of  the  baild- 
the  Piuzzetta,  engraved  in  Yule's  ^  Mureo  ing  is  shown  retting  on  the  inner  wall  of 
Polo,'  Introduction,   p.  xlviii.,  which  in  ,  the  arcade. 
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its  faults,  and  to  extol  that  as  beautiful,  which  without  the  atljunct  of 
polour  they  would  have  unanimoitaly  agreed  in  condeiuniiig. 

A  better  Bpcctmen  of  the  style,  becaiiee  erected  as  designed,  am] 
remaining  nearly  aB  eiccted,  is  the  Ca  d'Oro  fWoodcnt  No.  70:i\  built 
about  1350,  or  nearly  contemporary  with  the  ducal  jiitiace.  It  has  no 
trace  of  the  high  roofs  or  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  Korthem  huihlings 
nf  the  Fame  age,  no  boldly-marked  buttresses  in  strong  vertical  lines, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  flat  sky-lines  and  horizontal  divisions  pervade  the 
design,  and  every  jjart  is  ornamented  with  a  fanciful  richness  far  more 
characteristic  of  the  luxurious  refinement  of  the  Fast  th-m  of  the  manlier 
appreciation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art  which  distinguished  the 
contemporary  ei'cctionH  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 


flglf^^lB^:; 
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The  palaces  known  as  the  Foscari  and  Pjsani  are  very  similar  in 
design  to  that  of  Ca  d'Oro,  though  less  rich  and  less  huppy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  parte;  but  time  has  restored  to  tlieni  that  colour 
which  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  older  design,  and  they  are  so 
lieautiful  and  so  interesting  that  it  is  hiird  to  criticise  even  their  too 
apjiarent  defects  as  works  of  art.  Most  of  the  faults  that  strike  ns 
in  the  buildings  of  Venice  arise  from  the'defoctive  knowle<lge  which 
tliey  betray  of  constructive  principles.  The  Venetian  architects  had 
not  Viecn  brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of  practical  experience,  nor 
thoroughly  grounded  in  construction,  as  the  Northern  architects  were 
by  the  necessities  of  the  large  buildiiigB  which  they  erected.  On  the 
contrarj',  they  merely  adopted  details  because  they  were  pretty,  and 
used  them  so  as  to  bo  picturesque  in  domeatic  edifices,  where  conve- 
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nicnce  was  everything,  and  cunstructiuii  but  a  secondary  consideration. 
For  instance,  the  window  liere  shown  (Woodcut  No.  794)  cannot  fail 
to  give  tbo  building  in  which  it  occurs  an  appearance  of  weakness  and 
.insecurity  quite  inexcusable  in  spite  of  its  external  picturcsqnenees  or 
iU   internal  oouve- 

Tfae  same  remark 
applies  to  the  screen 
(Wooilcot  No.  795) 
above  the  Ponte  del 
I'aradiao,  which, 
though  useless  and 
nnconstructive  to 
the  Inst  degree,  by 
its  picturesque  de- 
sign and  elegant 
details  arrests  all 
trarellerB.  ludced 
it  is  impossible  to 
Hce  it  without  ad- 
miring it,  though, 
if  imitated  clse- 
wliore,  it  conld 
hardly  be  tared 
from  being  lidicn- 
loUB. 

Both    these    ex- 
niuptcs      are     snr- 
runiidGd  by  a  curi- 
ous dental  moulding 
which  is  peculiar  to 
Venict,  and  which, 
though  rai-ely  found 
elsewhere,  is  hardly 
over  omitted  round 
any  of  the  arches  of 
the  chnrchea  or  pri- 
vate   buildings    of 
this  city  durii^  the 
])ointed     Gothic 
period. 
There  arc,    besides   theeo,   niany  smaller   paliices  and  houses  of 
the  Gothic    age,   all    more    or    less    beautiful,    and    all    preaenting 
aome  detail   or  s<)me    happy   arrangement   well    worthy   of  study, 
and   usually   more   refinc<l   and  more  beautiful   than    those   of  the 
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rudo  but  piotui-eeiiie  dwellings  of  the  hurghcra  of  Bruges  or  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  mixed  Gothic  stylo  which  wo  havo  been  describing  appears 
to  have  oxcrted  a  considerable  effect  on  the  subBctjiiont  palatial  archi- 
tecture of  Venice,  even  after  classical  detailx  had  liccorae  generally 
fashionable.  The  aiTaii};ement  of  the  fa^des  remained  nearly  the 
Rame  down  to  a  very  late  period ;  and  even  when  the  so  called  return 
to  classical  forms  took  place,  many  details  of  the  previous  style  were 
hero  retained,  which  was  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Kurope. 
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Introductory  Classification  of  Siylos, 

It  would  be  easier  to  define  the  limits  and  character  of  the  remaining 
styles  of  Italian  Medieval  architecture  by  a  negative  than  a  positive 
title.  To  call  them  the  "non-Gothic"  styles  would  describe  thoni 
correctly,  but  would  hardly  suffice  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  their 
peculiarities.  Romanesque,  or  even  Italian  Romanesque,  would  not 
be  sufficient ;  first,  because  that  term  applies  only  correctly  io  those 
transitional  forms  which  were  derived  directly  from  the  Roman  styles 
as  they  became  impure  and  degraded,  and  has  already  l)eon  applied 
to  them  in  a  previous  chapter:  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  an 
important  foreign  element  in  the  styles  in  question  of  which  that 
name  takes  no  cocmizance.  That  element  is  the  Bvzantine,  derived 
partly  from  the  c^mtinued  relations  which  such  cities  as  Venice  or 
Pisa  maintjiined  during  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  Levant,  and  partly 
from  the  interccmrse  which  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia  kept  up 
across  the  Adriatic  with  the  people  on  its  eastern  shore.  To  such 
a  mixture  of  styles  the  term  "Byzantine  Romanesque"  is  perfectly 
appropriate;  but  there  is  still  in  Italy  another  form  of  art  which 
cannot  be  included  in  such  a  denomination.  The  typical  example  of 
this  style  is  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

St.  Mark*s  is  generally  assumed  to  be  purely  Byzantine ;  but  the  jo 
is  no  church  in  the  East  exactly  like  it,  though  many  possess  features 
in  common ;  and  there  are  in  Apulia  churches,  such  as  Molfetta  and 
St.  Angelo,  which  look  much  more  like  Levantine  designs  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  such  build- 
ings as  St.  Front,  Perigeux,  and  one  or  two  exceptional  buildings  in 
the  South  of  France.  To  this  style,  as  practised  in  Italy,  it  maj'  be 
expedient  to  give  the  name  "  Italian  Byzantine." 

Thex^  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  knowing  under  which  of  these 
two  branches  some  of  the  buildings  of  Southern  Italy  should  be  classed. 
The  cathedrals  of  Bari,  Bitonto,  Trani,  and  Caserta  Vocchia,  may  as 
fidrlj  be  said  to  bel6ng  to  one  as  to  the  other  style.  In  a  very  detailed 
deacription  of  Italian  styles  it  might  be  expedient  to  attempt  a  further 
gobdiTirion,  and  to  follow  up  the  two  divisions  just  marked  out  by  two 
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others,  the  one  to  he  designated  "  Romanesque  Gothic,"  to  include  such 
churches  as  the  two  at  Toscanella;  and  the  other  "Byzantine  Gothic," 
to  include  those  churches  in  the  South  in  the  decoration  of  which  rose- 
windows  and  Gothic  details  form  a  leading  chamcteristic.  For  the 
present,  liowever,  it  will  probably  suffice  to  describe  the  various  non- 
Gothic  styles  of  the  southern  half  of  Italy  in  local  sections,  without 
attempting  any  very  minute  classification  of  their  variations.  As  tho 
Itiilians  had  no  great  national  style  of  their  own,  and  both  in  the  North 
and  South  were  principally  working  under  foreign  influences,  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  thread  that  will  conduct  the  student  straight 
through  the  labyrinth  of  their  styles.  Italian  unity  is  the  aspiration 
of  the  present  century :  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  did  not  exist  either 
in  i)olitics  or  art. 
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Buildiugd  in  NupUa.  Amalll  &o.— San  Nicolo,  Bari— Oathcdralt}  of  Bilionto, Blatora, 
nml  Truni  —  Churchca  at  Brindisi  —  General  Remarks. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

DATFS.    .  DATKK 

The  Xurmans  cntiT  Italy a.i>.  1018  William  II.,  suniamod  the  (jimmI     .    .      a.d.  1I6«> 

mnuiiier  Apulia  frum  the  <rn*4'kH      .     .  1043  Tancnnl 11H9 

attaik  tho  Sivrao'im  in  Sirily    .     .     .    .  1V61  Frrdcric  Huhc'n!*tiinfoii  uf  Germany     .    .     .  1197 

CuiiqucKt  of  Sicily  ciiuiplctod  liy  Kog«>r  (It*  Conrad 1250 

HanU-villi* 1090  Omradin 1254 

KtifCrr  II IIOI  '  Charles  I.,  flnit  Angiovine  King  of  Nuplcn  .  1266 

William  I.,  MiniamM  thf  Wickiil       .     .    .  1153  Reuc,  loflt  A ngiurine  King  of  Naples  .    .     .  1435 


Althoihih  NaploH  in  in  the  very  centre  of  its  province,  where  we 
naturally  first  look  for  examples  of  the  style,  there  are  few  cities  in 
Italy  which  contain  so  little  to  interest  the  architect  or  the  anti- 
quary. Still  she  does  possess  one  group  of  churches,  which,  by  their 
juxtaposition,  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  st^'Io 
during  the  Midtllo  Ages.  The  earliest  of  these,  Sta.  Kestituta— shaded 
dark  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  79f>)— may  be  as  old  as  the  4th  or 
6th  century,  and  retains  its  original  plan  and  arrangement,  though 
much  disfigured  in  details.  The  })aptistery,  a  little  l)ehind  the  apse 
on  its  left,  is  certainly  of  the  date  indicated,  and  retains  its  mosaics, 
which  seem  to  bo  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  year  1290  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  commenced  the  new  cathedral 
at  right  angles  with  the  old,  his  French  prejudices  \mng  apparently 
shocked  at  the  incorrect  orientation  of  the  older  church.  It  is  a 
spacious  building,  800  ft.  long,  arranged,  as  Italian  churches  usually 
were  at  that  age,  with  a  wooden  roof  over  the  nave  and  intersecting 
vaults  over  the  side-aisles.  Op]X)site  the  entrance  of  the  old  cathedral 
is  a  domical  chapel  of  Renaissance  design,  so  that  the  group  contains 
an  illustration  of  each  of  the  three  ages  of  Italian  art. 

The  church  of  San  Miniato  (Woodcuts  Nos.  797  and  798),  on  a  hill 
overlooking  Florence,  is  one  of  the  earliest  (1013)  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  perfeot,  of  the  Byzantine  Eomanesque  style.     Internally  it  is  only 
length  by  70  in  width,  divided  longitudinally  into  aisles,  and 
y  into  three  nearly  s(|uure  coin]>artment8  ]»y  clustei*ed  piors 
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supporting  two  great  arches  wliich  run  up  to  thu  roof.  Tliu  whole  of 
the  inner  compartment  is  occupied  hy  a  crjpt  or  under-church  opou, 
to  the  iiavo,  above  which  ia  tlio  choir  anil 
altar-niclie,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  in 
the  aisles.  The  entire  arrangement,  toge- 
ther with  the  division  of  the  iiavo  into  three 
compartments,  is  most  satisfactory,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  whole  are  very  appro- 
priate. The  pillars  themselves  are  so  nearly 
classical  in  design  that  they  were  probably 
taken  from  some  ancient  building,  and  the 
architraves  and  stringcourses  are  all  well 
dMigned  and  fitted  to  tho  places  they  occupy. 
The  principal  ornament  of  the  interior  is 
an  inlaid  pattern  of  simple  design,  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  interior,  but  m.  PLanatsui»iniita.FL<irt^i'«. 

..,,,.  i.     -  mi  iFrwm  OaJIbAbaud'fl  *MuiiuDicmi 

Without  producing  any  confusion.     Ihe  ex-      Anciriun  MidtrniT'.') 
t«rior  depends  piincipally,  like  the  interior, 

for  its  effect  on  coloured  panelling,  but  has  a  range  of  blind  ai'cltcs 
running  n>und  iho  sides  and  across  tlio  front.     The  fa^aJe,  however. 
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is  very  badly  designed  ;  liitlier  it  was  one  of  tho  earliest  examples, 
and  the  architects  Itad  not  learned  how  to  combine  the  sloping  roofs 
of  tlio  aisles  with  the  upper  part  of  ihe  facades,  or  it  has  been  altered 
ill  more  modem  times ;  but  for  this  slight  defect  it  would  bo  difficult 
to  find  ii  chui'ch  in  Italy  containing  luoro  of  clussic  elegance,  with 
perfect  appropriateness  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 


L 


There  must  have  l>ceu  ueverul,  prolwibly  many,  buildings  in  the 
Siimo  stjle  cR-ctid  in  'I'nwany  dtiriiif;  the  first  half  of  the  llthci-ntury. 
OtliiTwiwe  it  \»  iilmost  iiiniossilik'  to  understand  how  bo  complete  a 
dcKi-u  as  tJiiit  of  I'iwt  Oathedriil  could  liuve  boon  executed.  It  was 
i-omtiU'nivd  jipparcntly  in  UK):!,  and  wmiplelwl  in  10112.  Internally 
itM  design  ii4  I'vidi-nlly  basinl  im  that  of  the  baxiticas  of  Home  and 
1  t'a  veil  nil,  I'XCipt  tlNit  iustcdd  cif  tho  r.iii'^a  jit  tlic  latter  place  of  figures  in 
moHaio,  it  has  a  Kplojidid  triforinin  gallery  and  in  plan  strongly  marked 
proji-cting  tranm-jits.  itM  greiit  merit,  however,  as  a  design  arises 
from  the  fiiet  that  tho  builderH  had  learne<1  to  proportion  the  parts  to 
one  another  so  as  to  get  gi-eafer  maj^nilieenco  with  very  much  smaller 
dimensions.  The  si/n,  for  inistanoc,  of  the  nave  of  San  I'aolo  fuori  le 
Mure  at  liome  is  2^1)  ft.  Iiy  215;  these  dimensions  ai-e  nearly  double 
those  at  Visa,  whore  they  are  173  ft.  by  lOii.  Yet,  in  conscquonco  of 
the  greater  i-elativo  height  of  the  nave  and  tho  better  spacing  of  tho 
pillars  and  proportion  of  tlie  jwrts,  the  interior  of  Pisa  is  more  ploasing 
and  more  impressive  than  tho  Itomnn  chureh.  Its  effect  too  is  im- 
mensely increased  by  tho  truly  Jlodiaival  projection  of  the  transepts. 
In  no  church  in  Italy  is  thci-o  such  (wctry  of  perspective  as  in 
looking  aiiglowise  across  tho  intersection,  and  seldom  anywhere  a 
more  satisfactorj-  interior  than  that  of  this  church. 

The  exterior  too  is  almost  equally  pleasing.  The  eido-aisles  aro 
adorned  with  a  ranpc  of  blind  arches  running  all  rouiid,  adorned  with 
party-coloured  niurble,  inlaid  eitlier  in  courses  or  in  jiattems.  Above 
this  is  a  gallery,  representing  the  triferiuni,  carrioil  all  round,  and  i& 
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tlio  facades  formod  into  an  open  gallery ;  a  eecond  open  gallery 
representa  the  eloping  roof  of  the  aisles,  a  third  the  clerestory,  a 
fourth  the  slopes  of  the  great  roof  lie  difBculty  here,  as  in  almost 
all  Italian  designs,  is  caused  hy  the  eloping  roofe ;  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  whole  -makes  up  a  rich  and  varied  compoeition  withoQt 
any  glaring  false  conetniction,  and  oxpreases  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  arrangoments  of  the  interior.  The  dome  is  of  later  design,  and, 
being  oval  in  plan,  cannot  bo  said  to  be  pleasing  in  outline. 

The  Italians  wore  evidently  delighted  with  their  new  style.  It 
was  repeated  with  very  little  variation  at  Lucca,  iu  the  church  of 
San  Michele  (1188),  only  that  the  arcades  stood  freo  on  the  sides 
as  well  as  on  the  front.  The  fa9ade  of  San  Martino,  in  the  same  city, 
is  in  the  same  style ;  so  is  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Fistoja,  and  so 
is  Sta.  Maria  at  Arezno.  The  arrangomont  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  jwrticocsof  Pagan  temples,  and  were  it  not  for  the  awkw^rdneaa 
caused  by  the  sloping  line  of  the  roofs,  it  might  be  characterised  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  iuventions  of  the  age. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  the  fa<;ado  of  the  Cathedral  at  Zsra 
in  Dalmatia  (\\\x)dcuts  Nob.  800,  801),  built  by  Enrico  Daudolo 
(1192-1204),  the  difficulties  of  the  design  of 
the  fa9ado  are  to  a  great  extent  conquered 
by  rednciug  the  arcades  to  mere  decorative 
panelliug,  and  more  than  this  by  separating 
(ho  design  of  the  centre  from  that  of  the 
aisles  by  a  bold  square  pilaster.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  feature  wo  misa  at  Pisa  and  Lucca, 
where  the  want  of  it  imparts  a  considerable 
degree  of  weakness  to  the  whole  design. 

The  plan  of  the  Zara  Cathedral  is  that 

usually  adopted  in  churches  of  this  class ; 

but  it  possesses  a  ladj-  chajwl  and  baptistery, 

ma    pi»n  of/an  r.iiirdrjii  p'accil  littorally  in  a  somewhat  unusual  man- 

Stole  looft.  10  1  III.  nor.     Its  dimensions  arc  small,  being   only 

170  ft.  by  CScxtcnmlly. 

The  cast  end  of  this  church,  its  doorways  and  windows,  show,  as 

might  be  exiiectod  from  its  locality,  a  greater  tendency  towai-ds  Gothic 

art  than  can  be  found  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Peninsula,  but  in 

internal  arrangements  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  Italian  style. 

Further  south  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  at  Troja,  we  find  a  ein- 
gulariy  elegant  cathedral  church  f  1093-1 115?)  in  the  same  style 
(Woodcut  Ko.  802).  Its  flanks  and  apse  are  perhaps  even  more  elegant 
than  anything  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa.  So  is  the  lower  part  of 
its  facade,  which  is  adorneil  with  a  lichneas  and  elegance  of  foliage 
cliaracteristic  of  the  province  where  it  is  found  ;  and  the  cornice  that 
s  the  lower  storey  is  perhaps  unmatched  by  any  similar  example 
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(o  lio  found  in  Italy,  oither  for  beauty  of  sculptural  decoration  or  for 
appropriateness  of  profile.  The  upper  part  of  the  facade  didbrs,  how- 
ever, conBiderably  from  that  of  the  examples  just  quoted.     A  great 


OKo  n  ndow  f  elegant  1  ut  11  undcrstootl  tracorj  takes  tl  e  place  of 
the  arcal  s  a  d  w  th  tl  e  sc  Ipt  red  arch  over  t  co  nple  ea  all  that 
re  na  hh  of  the  or  ginal  1  s  gn  Tl  pla  n  p  eoes  f  wall  ng  that  sup- 
port tl  e  central  w  nUow  a  e  parts  of  a  modern  repa  r 
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uri'luK  ill  till'  :!!ijiliIl  ni'  Itftly  iiro  minll. 

at  JViija  in  iiir.uij;i:il  in  plan  like  that 

■itli   biilil  iinijectinji  transoptH,  but  its 

.    unl.v  ir.7  ft.,  ami  tlio  wiiltli  of  its 

nave  r.O.  wliil,"  in  (lip  nmllioni  tittlufli-al  tlu-sf 

(liniL-iiKioim  are  Tioariy  aoiilile.  ;fiO  ft.  liy  lOfi, 

iindthoarcii  four  tiiiiL-B  hk  gn-ii1.     Tliiti  k  triio 

of  all,  1K.W..-VI-V  flc^ant  tl.oy  iiiiiy  U' -  tlu-y  an- 

in  i.'uinpki't-*!  ivitli 


■  '  r  -p  pirish  clmrclics  in  iliim 

"  ',#]  their  Xorthoni  rivaln. 

m^-'^X  J         Many  alttii,  an  the  ra 


catlietlrul  at  Ilari  (^\Vi>"nlt-iit 
if^;«:'       No.  «03),  havo  tlii^ir  apst-s  iiitcnial,  whiih  »le- 
^'■■5       tracts  very  much  fnun  the  meaning  of  the  ilesij^ii, 
and  iloi-H  iiway  with  the  aiisiilal  torminations. 
iMn.toiin.  which  arc  iK:rlia[>u  the  niiiist  hi^autifiil  featuros 

nltl, '  Denknulcr  ilor  Knnut  tier  Millolaltca  Ju  Uiitcr-Itulit^i.'    Fulio,  ISGO. 
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ixtcnml  doBign  of  Italian  cliurches ;  wliilo  thoy  lack  the  great 
i  windows  which  go  80  far  to  replaco  tho  abeenco  of  the  apse 
ill  English  design.  Tho  an- 
nexed elevation  of  the  east 
end  at  Bari  fWoodcut  No. 
804)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  tho 
general  arrangement  of  that 
jiart  in  tlio  churches  in  Apu- 
lia. It  is  novel,  and  the  two 
tall  towers  with  a  central 
dome,  combine  with  elegant 
details  to  make  up  a  whole 
which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire,  though  it  will  not 
lioar  comparison  with  the 
artistic  niTangcmontR 
of  Nortliom  architocts. 

Wlicre  the  apse  is  allowo<1 
to  bo  been  otti-rnally,  it  is 
Bomotimos  as  at  San  Pel 
lino  (\\oodcut  No   80 j)  an 


object  of  great  beanty  and  originality,  but  such  examples 
the  province,  and  the  designs  suffer  in  proiwrtJon, 
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In  thu  richer  churches,  as  ut  Pitia,  a  blind  arcade  U  carried  round 
tho  flanks,  soinetiiuis  witli  nn  open  gallery  under  the  eavee,  aa  in 
German  churches,  hut  this  was  far  from  being  universally  the  case : 
on  tlie  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult,  ae  a  typical  example  of  the  stylo, 
to  select  one  more  characteristic  than  tho  flank  of  the  church  of 
Cascrtrt  Veechia  (1100-lir>3)  (Woodcut  No.  80e).     The  windows  aro 


small  but  numerous,  and  mark  the  number  of  1)aye  in  tho  interior. 

The  transept  is  slightlj'  projected,  and  ornamented  with  an  arcado  at 

the  top,  oud  above  this  rises  a  dome  such  as  is  found  only  in  Calabria 

SicUy.     ITie  tower  was  added  afterwards,  and,  though  unsymnic- 

aaaists  in  relieving  a  deeign  wliich  would  otJicrwise  run  the  risk 

monotonotis. 
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It  was,  however,  on  thoir  entrance  facades  that  tho  architects  of 
Southern  Italy  laviehcd  their  utmost  care.  The  central  doorways  are 
usnally  covered  with  rich  hoods,  supported  by  pillars  resting  on 
monsters  somewhat  like  those  fouul  in  the  burth  of  Italy  Above 
this  is  either  a  gallery  or  one  or  two  windows  and  the  whole  generally 


terminates  in  a  circular  rose-window  fitted  with  tracery.  As  exem- 
plified in  the  front  of  Bittonto  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  807),  Bueh  a 
composition  is  not  deficient  in  richness,  though  hai'dly  pleasing  as  an 
architectural  coni position. 

The  same  arrangement,  on  about  tho  same  scale,  occurs  at  Ban, 
Altamura,  and  Ituvo  ;  and  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  in  the  churches 
of  Galatina,  Brindisi,  and  Barletta.     The  great  and  peculiar  beauty 
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of  the  cathedral  at  Bittonto  is  its  Bouth  front,  one  angle  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  woodcut ;  hut  which  bocoinee  richer  towards  the  east, 
where  it  is  aiiorncd  with  a  portal  of  great  inaKnificcnoo  and  beauty. 
The  ricimcBS  of  ife  open  gallcty  (under  what  was  the  roof  of  the  sido- 
aislcB)  is  utiBurpassed  in  Apulia,  and  probably  by  anything  of  the 
same  kind  in  Italy. 

Tho  fa^de  of  San  Nicolo  at  Bari  (1137)  is  something  like  the 
last-mentioned,  except  that  handsome  Corinthian  colnmns  huve  l)een 


\ 


borrowed  from  some  oldor  biiiUling,  and  add  to  tho  richness  of  the 
design,  though  they  hardly  can  lie  said  to  Idong  to  tho  coni]>ositiou. 
Internally  this  cliurch  seems  to  have  displayed  some  such  arraugament 
as  that  of  San  Miniato  (Woodcut  No.  797).  Instead,  however,  of  im- 
proving upon  it,  as  might  l)e  expected  fi-om  the  time  that  liad  elapsed 
since  the  previous  one  was  erected,  tho  Southern  architect  hardly 
knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  was  attempting.  He  grouped  together 
Ihe  three  pillars  next  the  entrance,  and  threw  arches  across  the  nave 
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from  them,  but  tlicao  arches  neither  support  tho  roof  nor  aid  the 
eonstruction  in  any  other  way.  They  do  odd  to  the  perspective  eRect 
of  the  interior,  but  if  is  only  by  a  theatrical  contrivance  very  rare  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  no  means  to  be  admired  when  found. 

Most  of  these  Apulian  churches  possess  crypts  almost  as  important 
as  that  of  San  Miniato,  some  more  so ;  and  the  numeroits  pillars  in 
some  of  theae  give  rise  to  effects  of  perspective  only  to  bo  found  else- 
where in  such  buildings  as  the  Mosquo  at  Cor- 
dova, or  the  cisterns  at  Constantinople.     As  in 
tho   annexed    example,    from    tho    cathedral    at 
Otranto,  it  is  wonderful  what  space  and  what 
variety  may  bo  attained  with  small  dimenKJoiis 
by  the  employment  of  numerous  points  of  t<up- 
port.     This  was  tho  secret  of  moat  of  the  best 
effects  produced  by  the  Northern  architects;  but 
tho  Italians   never  understood    it,  or  practised 

it,  except  in  crypts.  Perhaps  it  may  have  boon  that  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  sacrifice  architectural  effect  to  the  exigencies  of  public 


0.  Flanof  CrjptatOlnnlo 


worship.  Whether  this  were  tho  cause  or  not,  tho  result,  as  already 
jwintetl  out.  was  fatal  to  the  architectiiral  effect  of  many  of  tlieir 
designs,  esi>ecially  in  the  Northern  province. 

In  Southern  Italy  this  is  seldom  the  case,  but  the  difference  arose 
from  tho  fact  that  the  naves  of  the  chnrches  had  never  vaulted  roofs, 
and  wore  consequently  separatotl  from  the  aisles  by  single  pillars 
instead  of  composite  piers.  This  totik  nway  all  temptation  to  display 
mechanical  dexterity,  and  loft  the  nrehitcct  free  to  protluoo  the  best 
artistic  effect  he  was  able  to  design  with  the  materials  at  his  ooiumand. 
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No  t>uo  who  takes  the  paiiiti  to  fanii)iarir>o  hJiuBclf  with  the  archi- 
Itvtnre  <if  those  Soiitheni  Italian  churchce,  can  wi-ll  fail  t«  be  im- 
|in<«e>.il  with  tlkeir  hcantr.  That  l>oauty  will  bo  foiiu'l,  however,  to 
■irisc  not  so  much  from  the  iliiiiensiomi  or  aTTungcinent  of  their  plans, 
or  the  form  of  their  outline,  as  from  the  grace  and  elegance  of  their 
details.  Ever\'  feature  disjilavs  the  feeling  of  an  elegant  and  refined 
l>eople,  who  deuinoded  decoration  as  a  neoesaity,  though  they  wen) 
incapable  of  rising  to  any  great  ureliitectiiral  conception.  They 
excelled  as  omaniontists.  thoiigli  at  best  onlj-  indifferent  arcliitects. 


It  is  impossiblt)  to  lender  this  cTidunt  in  such  a  work  as  the 
preecnt;  but  besides  the  cxanijiles  already  given,  a  window  (Woodcut 
No.  812)  from  the  calhulral  church  at  Matcra  (1270),  will  cjcplaiu 
how  nnlike  the  style  of  decoration  is  to  anything  with  wliich  wo  arc 
familiar  in  the  North,  and  at  the  i»anic  time  how  iinich  pietureaque 
effect  may  bo  produce*!  by  a  repetition  of  similiir  details.  The  church 
itself  has  thia  peculiarity,  that  its  west  front  is  plain  and  nniniportAnt, 
and  that  all  tho  decoration  is  lavished  on  the  south  side,  which  faces 
the  piazza.  Thero  arc  two  entrances  on  this  face,  that  towards  tho 
east  being,  as  usual,  the  ricliest.  Al>ove  tlieue  is  a  range  of  riclily- 
lented  windows,  one  of  wliich— a  litUc  out  of  tho  centre — is  far 
splendid  than  tho  mtt  (Woodcut  No.  8l2i.     Fnnn  this  it  is  said 
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that  letters  and  rcBcrijits  from  the  Grock  patriarch  At  Cuiietautinople 
used  to  be  read,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  elaborate  a  specimen  of  tho 
mode  of  decoration  used  in  those  churches  as  can  be  found  in  tho 
j)rovince. 

The  same  exuberance 
of  decoration  continued 
to  be  employed  down  to 
tho  latest  period  of  the 
art,  and  after  Northern 
forms  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Angiovine 
dynasty  at  Naples.  Tho 
doorway  from  tho  church 
at  Fappacoda  (Woodcut 
No.  813)  is  a  typo  of 
many  to  be  found  in  that 
city  and  elsewhere  in  the 
architectural  province. 
True,  it  is  overdone  to 
such  an  extent  that  much 
of  tho  labour  lieetowud 
upon  it  must  Ixi  con- 
sidered as  thrown  away ; 
but  if  a  love  of  art  in- 
duced people  to  labour 
so  lovingly  in  it,  it  is 
hard  to  refuse  them  tho 
admiration  which  their 
entliusiasn)  deserves. 

Another  class  of  orna- 
mental detail  in  which 
tliisprovinee  is  especially 
rich  is  that  of  bronze 
doors,  of  which  some  six 
or  Bcven  examples  still 
remain.  Of  these  per- 
haps tho  finest  are  tboso 
of  tho  cathedral  at  Trani. 
They  were  made  in  1160, 
and  for  lieauty  of  design, 
and  for  the  exuberance  and  elegance  of  their  ornaments,  are  un. 
surpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  or  piobably  in  the 
world.  Another  pair  of  doors  of  almost  equal  beauty,  made  in  1119, 
Wlongs  to  tho  cathedral  at  Troja  (Woodcut  No.  802),  and  a  third, 
which  is  still  in  u  voiy  jxirfect  state,  constructed  at  Constantinople, 


ch  of  l^appacoda^  JJ 
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in  tlie  jear  lOili,  for  flic  clnirch  of  itlouto  San  Angelo;  and  ia  coiise- 
qnently  coDt«nii>orary  with  the  doore  of  Sta.  fopliia,  Novogorod,  and 
San  Zenone,  Verona,  and  ho  isitiiilar  in  dcfign  as  to  form  an  interesting 
series  for  comparison. 

Otlior  clmrchcs  in  the  Baiiio  ntylc  as  tlioNO  mentioned  above  are 
found  at  Canoea,  Giovenazzo,  Molo,  Ostuni,  Manduria,  and  other 
places  in  the  province.  I'hoee  of  Brindisi,  from  which  we  should 
expect  moHt,  have  been  too  much  modernised  to  he  of  value  as 
examples;  hut  there  is  in  the  town  a  small  cin.iilar  church  of  great 
beauty,  built  apparently  by  the  KnighlH  Teuiplars,  and  afterwards 
IWBBCBBcd  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  many 
of  the  frescoOH  which  once  adomwl  its  walls  utill  remain,  as  well  as 
the  niarblc  pillars  that  sup^xirtC'd  its  roof.  Ik'ing  at  some  distance 
from  the  harbour,  the  Kuightu  of  6t.  John  built  another  small  churcli 
near  the  jicirt.  which  still  remains  nearly  unaltci-ed. 


ClHClLAK    DuiLlilSiiS. 


One  of  the  Iwst  known,  as 
this  cliiBM  of  ImililingB  in  Italy, 


11  au  one  of  the  largest  examples  of 
the  linptistcrj'  at  Pisa  (seen  partially 
on  (he  left  hand  of  Woodcut  No. 
TOC).  Internally  it  is,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
the  walls  arc  al)out  8  ft.  G  in.  in 
thieknctis.  The  dome  itself,  how- 
over,  is  only  00  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
is  supported  on  four  piers  and  eight 
pillars.  These  servo  to  separate 
the  central  sjwce  from  the  aisle 
which  runs  rowud  it,  and  which  is 
two  storeys  in  height,  but  hingu- 
larly  ill-pro)Mjrtioncd  and  clumsy 
in  detail.  The  worst  |>art  of  the 
<lcsigii,  however,  is  the  dome,  if 
dome  it  cau  be  called.  Internally 
it  is  conical  in  form,  and  thrust 
thi-ough  an  external  hemispherical 
dome  in  a  manner  more  clumsy 
and  unpleasiug  than  any  other 
example  of  its  class.  Externally, 
these  defects  are  to  some  extent 
atoned  for  by  considerable  richness 
and  beauty  of  detail.  It  had  originally  only  one  range  of  blind 
arcades,  with  threo-quurter  columns,  surmounted  by  an  ojwn  arcade; 
I^M  uraugcmcnt  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  two  lower  storeys  of  the 
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cathedral  and  the  leaning  tower  (Woodcut  No.  816.)  A  considerable 
amount  of  pointed  Gothic  decoration  was  afterwards  added,  which, 
though  somewhat  incongruous,  is  elegant  in  itself,  and  hides  to  some 
extent  the  original  defects  of  the  design.  But  the  outline  of  the 
building  and  its  whole  arrangements  are  so  radically  bad,  that  no 
amount  of  ornament  can  ever  redeem  them. 

Taken  altogether,  the  Pisan  baptistery  is  so  very  peculiar,  that 
it  would  be  interesting  if  its  design  could  be  traced  back  to  some 
undoubted  original.  That  this  is  possible  will  hardly  be  doubted  by 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject;  meanwhile,  the  building 
most  like  it  that  has  been  illustrated  is  the  little  church  of  San 
Donate,  at  Zara.  The  church  was  apparently  erected  in  the  9th 
century,  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  now  bears,  and  resembles  the 
Pisan  example  in  every  essential  particular — internally,  at  least,  for 
it  is  so  ruined  and  built  up,  that  it  is  impossible  to  s&y  what  its 
external  appearance  may  have  been.  Both  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Pisan  baptistery  and  its  own  merits,  it  is  an  interesting  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  those  circular  churches  which  were  such 
favourites  with  all  the  Christian  architects  in  tlie  Carlovingian 
period.  The  resemblance  in  tliis  instance  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Zara  (Woodcut  No.  801)  is  in 
the  Pisan  Style,  only  slightly  modified  by  local  peculiarities.  From 
what  we  already  know,  it  seems  undoubted  that  there  was  a  close 
connexion — architecturally,  at  least — Ixitween  Pisa  and  Zara.  If  this 
were  fully  investigated,  it  would  probably  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Pisan  style,  which  has  hitherto  seemed  so 
exceptional  in  Italy,  and  also  explain  how  the  Byzantine  element 
came  to  be  so  strongly  developed  in  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be 
a  Romanesque  style  of  art. 

Towers. 

The  typical  example  of  a  tower  in  the  Italian  style  is  the  celebrated 
leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  partly  seen  in  Woodcut  No.  709.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  only  one  which  canies  out  that 
arrangement  of  numerous  tiers  of  superimposed  arcades  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  style.  The  lower  storey  is  well  designed  as  a 
solid  basement  for  the  superincumlxjnt  mass ;  its  walls  are  13  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  it  is  adorned  with  15  three-quarter  columns :  its  height 
being  35  ft.  The  six  storeys  above  this  average  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
are  each  adorned  with  an  open  arcade.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
smaller  circular  tower,  27  ft.  in  height,  in  which  the  IxiUs  are  hung. 
The  entire  height  is  thus  183  ft.;  the  mean  diameter  of  the  main 
portion,  52.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  intended  to 
stand  perpendicular,  though  the  contrary  has  been  assei  ted ;  but 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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before  tlio  oomiuoiicciuont  of  tho  fifth  storey  the  foundatione  had  given 
way,  and  tho  attcmpte  to  readjust  tho  work  aro  plainly  traceable  in 
the  upper  storeys,  though  without  buccosb.  It  leans  11  ft.  2  in.  out 
of  the  perpendicular,'  wliich  though  not  sufficient  to  endanger  its 
stability,  is  enough  to  leudcr  it  very  un- 
sightly. Even  without  this  defect,  however, 
its  design  can  hardly  be  commended;  an  ar- 
rangement of  six  e<|ual  arcades,  with  liori- 
zoutal  entablatures,  is  not  an  e]C{M>]ioiit  mode 
of  adorning  a  building,  where  elcTation  is  the 


^^B  thoi; 


dement  of  success  The  introduction  of  Btmngly-niarked  vertical 
le  variation  in  the  design  of  the  arcades,  would  have 
greatly  improved  tho  dLmga  and  m  tlio  Italians  seem  to  have 
thought,  for  it  was  ne\cr  repeated,  and  the  I'isan  tower  i 
Bolilary  example  of  its  class. 


'  The  ooniioc  pngects  1  ft.  10  in.,  and  n 


:  qHcntl;  ortrliongB  Ihc  boac  by  13  ft. 
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Nothing  at  all  resembling  it  occurs  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
province,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  contain  very  few 
really  important  towers  of  any  sort. 

Perhaps  the  earthquakes  to  which  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
is  liable  may  have  deterred  the  architects  from  indulging  in  structures 
of  great  altitude;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  idea  of  belfry  or 
tower  did  not  enter  into  their  municipal  arrangements,  and  their 
towns  are  not  consequently  illustrate*!  by  such  towers  as  those  of 
Venice,  Cremona,  or  Verona  in  the  north.  Of  those  which  do  exist 
that  of  G acta  is  perhaps  as  picturesque  as  any.  It  was  erecte<I  1276- 
1290,  and  is  both  characteristic  of  the  style  and  elegant  in  outline. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  lower  storey  has  pointed  arches,  while  those 
above  are  all  round ;  an  arrangement  which,  though  to  our  eyes  it 
niay  appear  archaeological ly  wrong,  is  certainly  constructively  right, 
and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing,  from  the  height  and  dignity  given  to 
the  entrance. 

The  two  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No.  804)  are 
not  so  happy  in  design  as  this.  They  are  too  tall  fur  their  other 
dimensions,  and  want  accentuation  throughout;  while  the  change 
from  the  lower  to  the  u])per  storey  is  abrupt  and  ill-contrived,  llio 
tower  at  Caserta  Vecchia  (Woodcut  No.  80(5)  is  low  and  scjuat  in  itn 
proiX)rtions,  and  unfortunately  t(X>  typical  of  the  towers  in  this  land 
of  oarth(]uakes 

Civil  AucnirKcruiiE. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  l>e  asserted  that  the  southorn  province  of  Italy 
is  singularly  deficient  in  examples  of  civil  or  domestic  architecture. 
(Ireat  moujistic  establishments  existed  there  during  the  Middle  Ages 
which  must  have  possessed  buildings  Ixjfitting  their  magnificence ;  but 
these  have  either  perished  and  been  rebuilt,  or  have  been  so  restored 
that  their  original  forms  can  hardly  ho  recognised.  There  are,  indeed, 
cloisters  at  Amalfi  and  Sorrento ;  much  more  remarkable,  however, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  situation  than  for  their  architecture,  which 
is  extremely  rude  ana  clumsy.  There  are  no  chapter-houses:  no 
halls  or  conventual  buildings  of  any  sort.  In  this  respect,  the  pro- 
vince forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  Spain  in  the  same  ago; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  North  of  Italy  is  also  very 
deficient  in  conventual  buildings  of  the  j\Iiddle  Ages,  the  most  magni* 
ficent  and  beautiful  belonging  more  to  the  Renaissance  than  to  the 
Mdliaeval  period. 

At  Ravello  there  is  the  Casa  liuffolo,  a  picturoscpie  palace  of  the 
1 3th  century,  still  nearly  entire :  a  strange  mixture  of  Gothic  and 
Saracenic  taste,  but  so  exceptional,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  quote 
it  as  a  type  of  any  style.     It  seems  to  owe  its  peculiarities  more  to 
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the  taste  of  some  iadividnal  patron  or  architect  rather  than  to  any 
natioDal  taste  or  form  vf  design. 

There   arc,  however,  several  HobeiiBtaafca  castles    of    tolet^ble 
{veserration,  more  or  lees  tj-pical  of  the  domestic  arts  of  the  day  In 
which  they  were  erected.     One  of  the 
'^1  best  preserved  of  these  is  that  of  Castel 

del  Monte,  erected  by  Frederick  II,, 
1240-44.     It    is  an  octagon  in   plan, 
J     with  octagonal  tnrrets  at  each  angle. 
It  measores  167  ft.  across  its  extreme 
1^  ~^         breadth,  and   snrronnds  a  conrtyard 

'  ft.  in  diameter.  Both  storeys  are 
mlted,  and  all  the  details  thronghont 
e  good  and  pleasing.  The  whole  is 
I  admixture  of  Italian  taste,  snper- 
iposed  on  a  German  desigQ ;  bat  it 
""  sdioui.')"'sSeT««ftr"ioitn!"~'  will  be  observed  how  Utile  removed 
the  architectural  details  of  the  en- 
trance are,  even  at  that  early  age,  from  the  style  of  the  Senaissance. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  great  characteristic  of  the  architectnral  objects  in 
Somthem  Italy.  Though  they  adopted  Christian  forms,  they  never 
•bondDited   the  classical  feeling  in   details;    and  it  is   this  which 


(Fronii«rbDlli.)    Haiti 


mainly  renders  them  worthy  of  study.  Whether  considered  in  regard 
to  dimensions,  ootline,  or  coiistmcliTo  peculiarities,  their  churches 
*fll'  not  bear  a  moment's  oomparison  with  those  of  the  North ;  bot 
tin  ele^iDOS  of  detail  they  often  surpass  purely  Gothic  building  to 
degree  as  to  become  to  some  extent  as  worthy  of  study  as  their 
rivals. 


^^^^in  ele^iDos  of 
^^^^hraob  a  degree  a 
^^^Fmote  ambitiotu 
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Cloifltur  of  8t,  Giovanni  Latemno — St.  Hnrk*a.  Vi^nicc  — St.  Autonio,  Pados  — 
CliurclintMolfetta  — BaptiBtcry.  Bl.int  St.  Aiigelo  — Tomb,  Cttaosn. 

Aa  boforo  nicationod,  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  our  history  of  the 
architecluro  of  Italy  in  the  ilark  agea.  During  the  four  centuries 
which  elapsed  from  COO  to  1000,  the  cxamiiles  aro  very  few,  and  thair 
character  gonorally  iusignificaut.  It  ix  true  that  during  this  period 
Rome  went  on  building  large  cliurches ;  but  it  was  in  her  own 
Uomancequo  manner,  fitting  together  Roman  pillars  with  classical 
details  of  more  or  less  purity,  but  hardly,  oiccpt  in  cloiators  and 
furniture,  deserving  the  name  of  a  stylo. 

Fcrlkaps  tho  most  original,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful tliiugB  the  Romans  did,  is  the  cloister  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano. 


(FcDin  Kowng 


There  the  little  arcades,  supported  by  twisted  columns,  and  adorned 
with  mosaics,  are  as  graceful  and  pleasing  as  anything  of  that  class 
found  elwewhero ;  and  as  they  are  encased  in  a  framework  of  sufficient 
strength  to  take  off  all  appearancD  of  mechanical  weakness,  their 
u neons tructive  forms  are  not  nnpleasiiig.  Tho  entablature,  which  is 
the  ruling  feature  in  tho  design,  retains  the  classical  arrangement  in 
almost  every  detail,  and  in  such  purity  aa  could  only  be  found  in  Borne 
in  tho  12tli  century,  when  this  cloister  appears  to  have  been  erected; 
but  the  style  never  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  that  city,  and  thus 
has  little  bearing  on  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

When  in  tho  11th  century  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  seized 
with  ft  desire  to  build  targe  and  permanent  churches,  we  find  the 
Italian  architects  producing  at  once  a  complete  round-arched  inter- 
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BoctiDg  vaulted  Gothic  stylo,  ]>orfect  ami  com]jIctc  iu  all  ita  parts, and 
bearing  a  striking  reseiublaiicu  to  what  v.-i:  fitiil  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ithine  ;  but  -when  wo  ask  by  what  etepH  it  reached  this  contploteness. 


and  where  a. 

In  liko  maiijior  in 
Apulia,  in  Langucdoc 
without  hesitation,  as 
equally  at  a 


mptes  of  its  progress,  we  are  at  fault. 
.    the   eleventh    century  we  find  at  Venice,  in 
I,  and  Anjou,  a  domical  stylo  of  roof  employed 
I  if  it  had  long  been  indigenous.     Yet  we  are 
^Kptain  huw  this,  too,  arose.     Hitherto  the  usual 
solution  has  been  to  assert  that  it  was  imports  IVom  the  East;  bnt 
this   hanlly  tu-ems  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  observed 
facta,  and  we  must  bear   in 
niin.i    that  both   the  Byzan- 
tine and  Gothic  styles  camo 
imt  of  Rome ;  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  a  domi- 
cal stylo  should  not  have  been 
perfected  ou  our  side  of  tho 
Adriatic  as  well  as  a  vaulted 
style,  even  though  that  form 
of  Ilomanart  never  penetrated 
tothoEast;  and  such,  indeed, 
api>ears    to   have   been   the 
case.      'The  groat   argument 
'  against  this  view  is  the  er- 
coptionaliy  Oriental  character 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice.     It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  five  great  domes 
which  give  such  an  Asiatic 
B21.         iian  of  St.  Murkv,  Vciiiw.  look  to  the  cxtorior  are  not 

parts  of  tho  original  design, 
but  were  added— in  tlioir  jiresont  form,  at  least— lato  in  tho  Middle 
Ages.  The  great  quintuple  portico,  it  is  true,  is  exceptional  in  Europe, 
and  may  have  been  suggested  by  something  seen  in  the  East.  The 
arrangement  of  this,  however,  seems  to  liave  been,  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  wealth  of  marble  colnmns,  which  tho  argosies  of  Venice 
bronght  from  Alexandria  and  the  mined  cities  of  tho  East,  rather  than 
by  tho  exigencies  of  design.  But  oven  then  its  numerous  shafts  and 
receding  planes  of  decoration  are  much  moro  liko  the  forms  'with 
which  wo  are  familiar  iu  Xorman  portals  than  anything  yet  die- 
covered  in  the  Levant.  Tho  plan,  too,  when  closely  examined,  is  not 
liko  those  found  in  the  East.  There  are  many  five-domed  churches,  it 
is  true,  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Adriatic;  but  there  the  four  Bab- 
ordinate  domes  arc  arranged  diagouallj'  on  tho  comers  around  the 
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central  dome.  At  tit.  Mark's  tlioy  are  in  front,  Ijuhind,  and  licsido  it, 
making  a  grtat  tntnsoptal  ai-rangoiufnt,  wliicli,  to  Kaj-  tlio  least  of  it, 
is  very  uniifliin)  in  the  East,  if  indeed  it  is  tliero  known  at  all. 

Many  are  inclined  to  ascrilio  to  it  an  Oriental  origin  from  tbo 
profusion  of  gold  mosaics  which  cover  every  part  of  ite  interior;  but 
this  yr&a  the  cose  with  the  apses  and  eomi-donies  of  all  the  Itouianesquo 
churches,  and  generally  of  tho  walls  too,  when  the  light  was  favour- 
able. They  could  not  so  adorn  their  roofs,  liecause  they  wore  of 
wood;  and  tho  Gothic  architects  wore  cqnally  debarred,  by  the 
twisted  and  out-up  surfaces  of  their  vaults,  from  the  employment 
there  of  this  class  of  decoration. 


There  can  bo  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  their  continual  intercourse 
with  tho  East,  the  Venetians  received  many  hints  from  a  country 
that  had  at  that  time  more  leisure  to  work  out  this  stylo.  Tho 
probability  is  that  if  wo  had  a  few  more  examples  of  what  was 
doing  in  Italj-,  from  the  decline  of  Eavenna  to  tho  rise  of  Venice, 
wo  might  more  certainly  associate  St.  Maik's  with  the  indigenoos 
French  and  Italian  styles  of  that  age  than  has  hitherto  been  thought 
probable. 

The  foundations  of  tho  present  church  were  laid  in  977,  in  replace- 
ment of  the  original  building  burnt  down  in  a  tumult  in  the  previous 
year,  and  it  was  completed  in  all  essentials  within  a  century  from  that 
lime(L07I);  but  tho  mosaics  and  internal  decorations  occupied  t«n,  or 
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Bomo  say  twenty,  years  more,  so  that  the  chuich  was  not  dedicated 
till  1085  or  1094.» 

The  part  first  erected  was  apparently  the  internal  church,  covered 
by  the  five  great  domes,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Latin, 
not  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  central  one,  and  that  in  front  of  it,  are 
42  ft.  in  diameter  internally ;  the  other  three  33  ft.  The  external 
aisle  or  portico  which  envelopes  three  sides  of  the  nave,  was  added 
afterwards,  though  probably  in  immediate  continuation  of  the  central 
building.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  plan  of  the  church  a  somewhat 
square  or  Byzantine  form.  But  the  extreme  richness  of  decoration 
displayed  on  the  exterior  of  the  jwrch  is  very  unlike  anything  we 
know  of  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  more 
remarkable  tliaii  the  external  plainness  of  the  great  Byzantine  edifices 
of  Justinian's  age,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards.  So  far  as  we 
can  at  present  judge,  it  appears  that  the  eastern  architects  borrowed 
the  fashion  of  ornamenting  their  exteriors  from  their  Western  brethren ; 
and  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  subsequent 
decoration  of  Byzantine  edifices  to  the  example  of  St.  Mark's,  than  to 
assume  that  its  design  was  borrowed  from  the  East. 

Internally  the  church  measures  205  ft.  east  and  west,  and  164  ft. 
across  the  transepts.  Externally  these  dimensions  are  increased  to 
2()0  ft.  by  215  ft.,  and  the  whole  area  to  about  46,000  ft.;  so  that, 
though  of  respectable  dimensions,  it  is  by  no  means  a  large  church. 
Nor  is  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  or  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  at 
all  equal  to  those  of  Northern  architects,  if  looked  at  from  a  purely 
architectural  point  of  view.  The  screens  of  pillars  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  are  unmeaning ;  the  projection  of  the  transepts 
is  too  great  for  the  length,  and  the  general  arrangement  wanting  in 
unity.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  find  fault  with  plain  surfaces, 
when  they  are  covered  with  such  exquisite  gold  mosaics  as  those  of 
St.  Mark's ;  or  with  the  want  of  accentuation  in  the  lines  of  the  roof, 
when  every  part  of  it  is  more  nchly  adorned  in  this  manner  tlian  any 
other  church  of  the  Western  World.  Then,  too,  the  rood-screen,  the 
pulpit,  the  pala  d'oro,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  choir,  are  so  rich,  so 
venerable,  and  on  the  whole  so  beautiful,  and  seen  in  so  exquisitely 
subdued  a  light,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  interior  in  Western  Europe.    St.  Front,  at  Perigueux, 


'  Recently  a  crypt  lias  betu  iliscovereil 
and  cleared  out,  whieh  extends  under  the 
whole  of  tlio  eastern  part  of  the  church, 
8G  ft.  by  74.  Its  vault  is  supported  by 
fifty-six  monolithic  columns,  5  ft.  6  in. 
high  ;  the  whole  height  from  the  floor  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch  being  under  9  ft. 


platform  between  four  stone  picrd,  origi- 
nally rested  the  relics  of  St.  Mark ;  this 
part  being  much  more  highly  ornamented 
than  the  rest  of  the  crypt.  There  seems 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  whole  of 
this  crypt  in  all  its  details  forms  pArt 
of  the  church  as  re-erected  in  the  lUh 


In  the  centre,  inunediaU-ly  under  the  high     century,  and  is  interesting  as  remaining 
altar  of  the  upper  church,  on  a  raised     almost  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 
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with  almost  identical  ilimciisionB  and  (leHign  (Woodcut  No.  329),  ia 
cold,  Bcattcrod,  and  untncaiiing,  b«causo  but  a  Btractural  skeleton  of 
St.  Mark's,  witliont  its  adorunienta.  The  interior  of  a  1  Sth-oentnry 
Gothic  church  is  bcantil^I,  even  when  whitewashed ;  but  these  earlj 
attempts  had  nut  yet  reached  that  balance  between  construction  and 
ornament,  which  is  necessary  to  real  architectural  effect. 

The  same  ia  true  of  the  exterior ;  if  stripped  of  its  ornament  and 
oi-ectcd  in  plain  stone  it  would  hardly  ho  tolerable,  and  the  mixture 
of  florid  14th-ooutury  foliage  and  bad  Italian  Gothic  details  with 
the  older  work  would  bo 
all  liut  unendurable.  But 
mari'lc,  mosaic,  Bcntptnro, 
and  the  all-hallowing  touch 
i>f  age,  and  association,  dis' 
arm  the  critic,  and  force 
liim  to  worship  when  his 
reason  tells  him  ho  ought 
to  blame. 

Aluch  as  St.  Mark's  roust 
have  been  admired  in  the 
days  of  its  frcshncBS,  the 
Gothic  feeling  seems  to  have 
been  BO  strong  in  Northern 
Italy  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  as  to  prevent  its 
being  used  as  a  model.  The 
one  prominent  exception  is 
San  Antonio,  Padua  (1237- 
1307"),  which  is  evidently  a 
copy  of  St,  Mark's,  but  with 
so  much  Gothic  design  mixed 
up  with  it  as  to  spoil  both. 
'  Iiongth  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  using  seven 
aialo  round  the  apse.  The  side- 
aislos  were  covered  with  intersecting  vaults,  and  pointed  arches  were 
occasionally  introduced  when  circular  would  have  harmonised  better 
with  the  general  design. 

Externally  the  enveloping  porch  was  omitted— not  even  the  Pisan 
modification  of  it  introduced,  though  it  might  have  been  employed 
-with  the  happiest  effect.     The  consequence  of  all  this  jumble  is,  that 
Antonio  is  externally  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  churches  in 
though  poseeseing  a  quaint  Oriental  look  from  the  grouping 
dome  with  the  minaret-like  spires  which  adorn  it.    The  inside  is 
though  a  roof  of  ouly  five  bays  over  a  quasi-Gothic  church 


domes  instead  of  five,  and  running  a 
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200  ft.  in  longtli  diBtortB  the  proportion,  and,  with  tho  ill-iiinlerstood 
rIotiiilH  of  the  whole,  ispoilci  what  nnrrowly  cacapcil  being  one  of  tho 
nxKit  suecessful  interiui-g  of  that  part  of  Italy. 

yoUTIIERN    ItaLV. 

Ab  already  remarked,  the  architects  of  the  Houthem  half  of  the 
Italian  puninBula  wero  generally  content  to  adopt  tho  Boiuaneeque 
plan  of  covering  their  navee  with  a  wooden  roof— for  when  an  inter- 
secting vault  is  found  it  is  clearly  a  French  or  German  interpolation 
— but  they  often  employed  one  dome,  generally  over  tho  altar,  and 
used  it  as  an  ornament  Iwth  oxtenial  and  internal.  I'ho  two  illue- 
trations  already  given  of  the  domes  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No.  804)  and 
Caserta  Vocchia  (Woodcut  No.  800)  show  the  form  these  usually  took 
in  the  province.  They  belong  to  a  typo  not  unusual  in  tho  East,  but 
unknown  to  tho  Gothic  architects  of  Europe. 

When  c;iUed  upon  to  roof  their  churches  vriih  stono,  they  almost 
iiivariiibly  adoptod  tho  domical  in  preference  to  tho  vaulted  form,  as 
at  Molfetta(llC2)  where  they  make  a  pleasing  form  of  roof,  not  unlike 


that  of  Loohos  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  351).  Tho  great  defect  of 
domes  when  thus  employed  is  their  height,  which  generally  throws 
tho  whole  of  the  building  out  of  proportion,  and  unless  light  is  intro- 
duced through  openings  in  the  drum,  or  in  the  dome  itaelf,  they  are 
dark  and  gloomy.  This  is  certainly  tho  case  at  Molfctta,  but  other- 
wise tho  church  seems  well  designed  and  of  pleasing  proportions. 
To  be  successful,  domes  should  bo  low  and  flat  interually ;  and  any 
height  required  externally  mnst  bo  given  by  a  false  dome,  as  at 
St.  Mark's,  or  as  dono  by  tho  Bonaissanoo  architoets  generally. 

I'his  was  not  so  much  felt  when  the  building  was  square  and 
covered  by  only  one  dome,  like  tho  baptistery  or  tomb  bolow  Mont 
tit.  Aiigelo,  where  effect  of  space  on  the  floor  was  not  aimed  at  so 
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biiiation  of  cxtorual  dignity  wilh  limited  dimenBioiu 
ill  plan,  and  was    attained    by  Hie    ftrrangement 
luluiitcd.     As  will  bo  observed,  the  pointed  anji, 
&a  in  the  tower  at  Gaeta  (Woodcut  No.   6 1 7),  is 
u^d  in  tlic  basement,  but  above  this  round  arches 
with  Iwlnstcra  fur  pillars  Huch  as 
wo  should  call  Saxon,  though  their 
ago  liero  may  be  the  12th  century. 
Among  tho  Uttlo  bits  of  Orien- 
talism that  crop  up  here  and  there 
all  over  tlic  province,  one  of  tho 
most  ploasing  is    tho    little   tomb  i 
of  lioliomund    at   Canosa  (1111). 
It  is  chnniiing  to   find  in   Italy 
with  its  dome,  erected  to  contain  tho  Temains  of 
'riiough  elegant,  however,  tho  dome  is  not  fitted 
to  the  square  as  it  would 
have  been  in  moi'O  expe- 
rienced handii,  and   tiio 
whole    design    in   some- 
what  badly  put  together. 
ItH     bronso     doore     are 
among  its  chiofost  oi-na- 
inents,  and  arc  elegant, 
though  infciior  to  nnmo- 
rous    examples     of    tho 
same  cluUH  in  the  churches 
of  tho  iirovince. 

Many  other  examples 
of  Byzantine  domical 
forms  might  be  quoted  ' 
AS  existing  in  Southern 

SW.     T„n,l.^fL!.,h,-,.,ul,>L.lC^ll.«.    ,l-r.,n.  M.uKl.l  ^j^Jy^        ^    Jg     ^^^^    Jj^^, 

over,  BO  much  in  the 
forms  ns  in  the  iletaiis  that  tho  Eastern  influence  is  felt,  and  that  no 
iesii  iu  the  clinrclicH  which  retain  tlif  liasilican  form  of  Ravenna  than 
in  those  which  bbsuiuo  ihe  domical  form  of  Constantinople. 

The  buildings  of  tho  Southern  rrovince  cannot  certainly  oompete 
with  those  of  tho  Northern  either  in  size  or  in  daring  mechanical 
construction,  hut  in  detail  they  arc  frequently  more  beautiful,  while 
their  foi-ms  are  more  national  and  less  constrained.  Their  great 
interest,  however,  iu  tho  eyes  of  tho  student,  consists  in  their  forming 
a  link  between  tho  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  and  thus  joining 
li^uther  two  styles  which  wo  liave  hitherto  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  [Hmscssiug  no  point  of  contact. 
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Cefalu— The  Pointed  Arch. 


There  are  few  chapters  of  architectural  histor}' — at  least  among  the 
shorter  ones — more  interesting,  in  various  ways,  than  that  which  treats 
of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed -arched  style  into  Sicily,  and  its 
peculiar  development  there.  The  whole  historj'  is  so  easily  under- 
stood, the  stylo  itself  so  distinct  from  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  intrinsically  beautiful,  that  it  is  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
the  one  best  suited  for  a  monograph,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  many — Ilittorff  and  Zanth,^  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,' 
and  our  own  Gaily  Knight,^  having  chosen  it  for  special  illustration, 
so  that  in  fact  there  are  few  European  styles  of  which  we  have 
more  complete  information.  Many  of  the  points  of  its  history 
are  nevertheless  still  subjects  of  controversy,  not  from  any  in- 
herent obscurity  in  the  subject,  but  because  it  has  been  attempted 
to  apply  to  it  the  niles  and  theories  derived  from  the  history  of 
Northern  art. 

The  map  of  Sicily  tells  its  whole  history ;  its  position  and  form 
reveal  nearly  all  that  is  required  to  be  known  of  the  races  that 
inhabited  it,  and  of  their  fate.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  of  a  nearly  regular  triangular  form,  and  presenting  one 
side  to  Greece,  another  to  Africa,  and  a  third  to  Italy,  the  length  of 
these  coasts,  and  their  relative  distance  from  the  opposite  shores,  are 
nearly  correet  indexes  of  the  influence  each  has  had  on  the  civilisation 
of  the  island. 

In  a  former  chapter  *  it  was  shown  how  strong  was  the  influence 
of  Dorian  Greece  in  Sicily.  Almost  all  the  ancient  architectural 
remains  belong  to  that  people.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
the  Greeks,  left  but  slight  traces  of  humanising  influence ;  and  the 
rule  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  conquerors,  oppressive  and  destructive 


*  *  Architecture  Modeme  de  la  Sicile,' 
fol.  Paris.  1826-30. 

»  *  Del  Dnomo  di  Monreale  e  di  Altre 
ChieseSiculo-Normane,'  fol.  Palermo,  1838. 


*  *  Normans  in  Sicily,'  8vo.  text,  fol. 
plates,  London,  1838. 
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of  the  civilisation  of  the  people.  After  the  Chi-istian  era,  a  very 
similar  succession  of  influences  took  place.  First  and  most  powerful 
was  the  Byzantine  element,  which  forms  the  groundwork  and  main 
ingredient  in  all  that  follows.  To  this  succeeded  the  Saracenic 
epoch:  bright,  brilliant,  but  evanescent.  In  the  11th  century  the 
Italian  element  resumed  its  sway  under  the  banner  of  a  few  Norman 
adventurers,  and  in  the  guise  of  a  Norman  conquest  sacerdotal  Bomo 
regained  the  inheritance  of  her  imperial  predecessor.  In  the  Christian 
period,  however,  the  elements  were  far  from  being  so  distinct  as  in 
those  preceding  it,  for  reasons  easily  understood.  Every  fresh  race  of 
masters  found  the  island  already  occupied  by  a  very  numerous  popula- 
tion  of  extremely  various  origin.  The  new-comers  could  do  no  more 
than  add  their  owti  forms  of  art  to  those  previously  in  use;  the 
consequence  being  in  every  case  a  mixed  style,  containing  elements 
derived  from  every  portion  of  the  inliabitants. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  form  of  the  Byzantine 
churches  of  Sicily  before  the  Arab  invasion.  AJl  have  either  perishe<l 
or  are  undescribed.  The  Saracenic  remains,  too,  have  all  disappeared, 
the  buildings  generally  supposed  to  be  relics  of  their  rule  being  now 
proved  to  have  been  erected  by  Moorish  workmen  for  their  Christian 
masters.  With  the  Norman  sway  a  style  arose  which  goes  far  to 
supply  all  these  deficiencies,  being  Greek  in  essence,  Koman  in  form, 
and  Saracenic  in  decoration:  and  these  elements  mixed  in  exactly 
those  proportions  which  we  should  expect.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
square-ilomed  ])lan8  of  tlie  Greek  Church,  nor  any  form  suited  to  the 
Greek  ritual.  These  have  given  place  to  the  IJoman  basilica,  and  to 
an  arrangement  adapted  to  the  rites  of  the  Romisli  Church ;  but  all 
the  work  was  performed  by  Greek  artists,  and  the  Roman  outline  was 
filled  up  and  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  worshippers,  who  were  conquered  Greeks  or  converted  Moors. 
Their  fancy,  too — richer  and  happier  than  that  of  the  ruder  races  of 
the  West— was  allowed  full  play.  An  Kistern  exuberance  in  design- 
ing detail.s  and  employing  colours  is  here  exhibited,  cramj^ed  a  little, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  the  architectural  forms  and  the  ritual  arrange- 
ments to  which  it  is  applied,  but  still  a  ruling  and  beautifying 
principle  throughout. 

Among  all  these  elements,  those  who  are  familiar  with  architectural 
history  will  hardly  look  for  anything  indicative  of  purely  Norman 
taste  or  feelings.  A  meie  handful  of  military  adventurers,  they 
conquered  as  soldiers  of  Rome  and  for  her  aggrandisement,  and 
held  the  fief  for  her  advantage :  they  could  have  brought  no  arts 
even  if  their  country  had  then  possessed  any.  They  were  cont<)nt 
that  their  newly-acqiiired  subjects  should  erect  for  them  palaces 
after  the  bciiutiful  fashion  of  the  country,  and  that  Roman  priests 
should  direct  the  buihling  of  churches  suited   U)  their   fonns,  but 
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built  as  tho  Sicilians  had  been  accustomed  to  build,  and  decorated 
as  they  could  decorate  them,  better  than  their  masters  and  con- 
querors. 

All  this,  when  properly  understood,  lends  an  interest  to  the  history 
of  this  little  branch  of  architecture,  wholly  independent  of  its  artistic 
merit ;  but  tho  art  itself  is  so  beautiful  and  so  instructive,  from  its 
being  one  of  the  styles  where  polychromy  was  universally  employed 
and  is  still  preserved,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  it 
still  merits  more  attention. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  a  limited  space,  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  Sicilian  pointed  stylo,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  tho  three  styles  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  far  from  complete  or  simultaneous  over  tho 
whole  island,  and  there  being  no  one  edifice  in  which  all  three  are 
mixed  in  anything  like  equal  proportions.  Each  division  of  the  island, 
in  fact,  retains  a  predilection  for  that  style  which  characterised  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  Messina  and  the  northern  coast  as 
far  as  Cefalu  remained  Italian  in  tho  main,  and  the  churches  there 
have  only  the  smallest  possible  admixture  of  either  Greek  or  Saracenic 
work.  The  old  parts  of  tho  Nunziatella  at  Messina  might  be  found  at 
Pisa,  while  the  cathedral  there  and  at  Cef\\lu  would  hardly  be  out  of 
place  in  Apulia,  except  indeed  that  Cefalu  displays  a  certain  early 
predilection  for  pointed  arches,  and  something  of  Greek  feeling  in  tho 
decoration  of  the  choir. 

In  like  manner  in  Syracuse  and  the  southern  angle  of  the  island, 
the  Greek  feeling  prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two. 
In  Palermo,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  western  parts,  the  architecture 
is  so  strongly  Saracenic  that  hardly  any  antiquary  has  yet  been  able 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  buildings  as  the  Cuba  and  Ziza  having 
been  erected  by  the  Norman  kings.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  built  by  William  I.  (1154-1109),  and  the 
other  about  the  same  time,  though  by  whom  is  not  so  clear.  Both 
these  buildings  were  erected  after  a  century  of  Norman  dominion  in 
the  island  :  still  the  Moorish  influence,  so  predominant  in  them,  need 
not  astonish  us,  when  we  consider  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
Moors  in  art  and  civilisation,  not  only  to  their  new  rulers,  but  to  all 
the  other  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should 
be  employed  to  provide  for  the  Norman  Counts  such  buildings  as  they 
alone  had  the  heart  to  erect  and  adorn. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  Saracenic 
ideas  is  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  830,  being  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  at  Talermo.  Here  we  find  a  building  erected 
l>e3-ond  all  doubt  as  late  as  the  year  1132,  by  King  Roger,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  worship,  which  would  in  no  respect,  except  the 
form  of  its  tower,  be  out  of  place  as  a  mosque  in  the  streets  of  Delhi 
or  Cairo.     In  fact,  wore  we  guided  by  architectural  consideration b 
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aloae,  this  church  would  have  more  properly  teen  deacribed  under  the 
head  of  Saracenic  than  of  Christian  arcfaitecturo. 

There  ate  three  other  churchea  of  Palenno  which  exhibit  the  new 
mixed  stylo  in  all  its  complotenees.  These  are  the  Martorana  (1113- 
1139),  in  which  the  Greek  element  prevails  somewhat  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  two;  the  Capella  Palatina  in  the  Palace,  built  in  1132; 
and  the  more  magnificent  church  of  Monrealo,  near  Palermo  (Wood- 
out  No.  831),  begun  in  1174,  and  certainly  the  finest  and  meet  beantifal 
of  all  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Nonuaus  in  this  country.  'JTiiB 
church  is  315  ft.  in  its  extreme  length ;  while  the  beautiful  gem-like 
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Capella  of  the  royal  palace  is  much  smaUer,  being  only  125  ft.  long, 
and  consequently  inferior  in  grandeiir,  though  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  its  parts,  and  in  all  other  essential  points,  very  similar. 

In  arrangement  and  dimensions  the  cathedral  of  Monroale  very  mnch 
resembles  that  at  Messina,  showing  the  some  general  influence  in  both ; 
but  all  the  details  of  the  Palennitan  example  betray  that  admixture  of 
Greek  and  Saracenic  feeling  which  is  the  jtecuHarity  of  Sicilian  archi- 
tecture. There  is  scarcely  a  single  form  or  detail  in  the  whole  bnilding 
which  can  strictly  1k>  called  Gothic,  or  which  ]xiint«  to  any  connexion 
with  Northern  arts  or  races.     The  plan  of  this,  as  of  all  the  Sicilian 
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churches,  ie  that  of  a  Boman  basilica,  far  more  than  of  a  Gothic  church. 
In  none  of  them  was  any  vault  ever  either  built  or  intended.  The 
central  is  divided  from  the  side-aisleB  by  piUars  of  a  single  stone, 
generally  borrowed  from  ancient  temples,  but  (in  this  instance  at 
least)  with  capitals  of  great  beauty,  suited 
to  their  position  and  to  the  load  they  have 
to  support.  The  pier-arches  are  pointed, 
but  not  Gothic,  having  no  successive  jdancs 
of  decoration,  but  being  merely  square 
masses  of  masonry  of  simple  but  stilted 
forms.  The  windows,  too,  though  pointed, 
are  undivided,  and  evidently  never  meant 
for  painted  glass.  The  roofs  of  the  naves 
are  generally  of  open  framing,  like  those 
of  the  basilicas,  and  ornamented  in  Sara- 
cenic taste.  Tho  aisles,  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts  and  nave,  and  the  first 
division  of  the  sanctuary  are  generally 
richer,  and  consequently  more  truly  Moor- 
ish. The  apse  again  is  Boman.  Taken 
altogether,  it  is  only  the  accident  of  the 
pointed  arch  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  Moors  that  has  led  to  the  idea  of 
Gothic  feeling  existing  in  these  edifices. 
It  docs  exist  at  Messina  and  Ccfalu,  but  in 
Palermo  is  almost  wholly  wanting. 

It  is  evident  that  the  architectural  fea- 
tures in  the  buildings  of  which  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  is  the  type, 
were  subordinate,  in  the  63-68  of  their  builders,  to  the  mosaic  decorations 
which  cover  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  ai-e  in  fact  the  glory  and 
pride  of  tho  edifice,  by  which  alone  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
finest  of  ^Mediaeval  churches.  All  the  principal  personages  of  the  Bible 
are  represented  in  the  stiff  but  grand  style  of  Greek  art,  sonietimee 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  and  accompanied  by  scenes  illustrating  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  separated  by  and  intermixed  with 
arabesques  and  ornaments  in  colour  and  gold,  making  up  a  decoration 
unrivalled  in  its  class  by  anything — except,  perhaps,  St.  Mark's— me 
Middle  Ages  have  produced.  The  church  at  Assiisi  is  neither  so  rich 
nor  so  splendid.  The  Certosa  is  infamous  in  taste  as  compared  with 
this  Sicilian  cathedral.  Ko  specimen  of  opaque  painting  of  its  class,  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  can  compete  with  it  in  any  way.  Perhaps  the 
painted  glass  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  may  have  surpasseil  it,  but 
that  is  gone.  In  this  respect  the  mosaic  has  the  advantage.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  direct  means  of  comparing  the  effect  of 
these  two  modes  of  decoration.     In  both  the  internal  architecture  was 
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Externally  tho  Gothic  architects  had  immenecly  the  advantage. 
They  never  allowed  their  coloured  decorations  to  interfere  with  their 
architectural  efFecls.  On  the  conti-ary,  they  so  uaod  them  as  to  make 
the  windowB  externally  aa  well  as  internally  their  most  beautiful  and 
attractive  features. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo,  the  principal  entrance  of  which  is  shown 
in  Woodcut  No  833  is  a  building  of  much  later  date  that  nhich  we 
now  see  being  pnnoipally  of  the  14th  century  Although  possesemg 
no  dignity  of  ontline  or  grace  of  form  it  is  more  richly  ornamented 


externally  with  intersecting  arches  and  mosaic  decorations  than  almost 
any  other  church  of  its  class.  It  is  richer  perhaps  and  better  than 
the  cathedral  of  Florence,  inasmuch  as  tho  decorations  follow  the 
construction,  and  are  not— as  there— a  mere  unmeaning  panelling 
that  might  be  applied  anywhere.  All  this- is  more  apparent  in  tho 
apse  (Woodcut  No.  834)  than  on  tho  lateral  elevation.  It  converts 
what  would  be  only  a  very  plain  exterior  into  a  very  rich  and  orna- 
mental composition;  not  quite  suited  to  Northern  taste,  but  very 
effective  in  tiie  sunny  South.     Still  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
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pretty  than  grand,  and  aa  an  architectnral  display  falls  far  short  of 
the  bolder  masonic  oxpresBion  of  the  Northern  Oothic  churches. 

After  these,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  that  age  in  the 
island  is  the  cathedral  of  Cefalu,  already  alluded  to.  It  was  oom- 
menced  hy  King  Itoger  in  1131.  It  is  230  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  wide.  The 
choir  and  transepts  are  vaulted  and  groined  ;  the  nave  has  a  wooden 
roof;  all  the  arches  are  pointed ;  and  with  its  two  western  towers  it 
displays  more  Gothic  feeling  than  any  other  church  in  Sicily. 


I'ho  catliedral  at  Messina,  though  closely  resembling  that  at 
Moni-eale  in  plan,  has  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt  as  to  retain  very 
little  of  its  original  architecture.  The  other  churches  in  the  island 
are  either  small  and  insignificant,  or,  like  that  at  Messina,  have  been 
RO  altered  tliat  their  features  are  obliterated. 

Besides  the  Saracenic  castles  or  palaces  above  mentioned,  there 
are  no  important  civil  buildings  of  Mediwval  style  in  Sicily.  There 
are  two  cloisters — one  at  Monreale  and  the  other  at  Cefalu— both  in 
the.  style  universal  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Soa,  and  already  described  in  speaking  of  those  of  Elne,  Fonti- 
froide,  Aries,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Bome. 
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Their  general  arrangement  consists  of  small  but  elegant  pillars  of 
Corinthian  design,  in  pairs,  supporting  pointed  arches  of  great  beauty 
of  form.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  more  beautiful  mode  of  producing 
a  cloistered  arcade  than  the  series  of  unglazed  windows  universally 
adopted  in  the  North.  The  Southern  method  presupposes  a  wooden 
or  at  most  a  tunnel- vaulted  roof,  as  at  Aries,  whereas  all  our  best 
examples  have  intersecting  vaults  of  great  beauty,  which  indeed  is 
the  excuse  for  the  windowed  arrangement  assumed  by  them.  An 
intermediate  course,  like  that  adopted  at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No.  500), 
would  perhaps  best  reconcile  the  difficulty ;  but  this  was  only  used 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.  The  effect, 
however,  of  the  cloister  at  Monreale,  with  the  fountain  in  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  a  certain  air  of  Eastern  elegance  and  richness  pervading 
the  whole,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  examples  on  the  Continent 
of  its  own  size,  though  its  dimensions  do  not  allow  it  to  compete 
with  some  of  the  larger  examples  of  France,  and  especially  of  Spain. 

As  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  so  early  in  Sicily  has  been 
much  quoted  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  invention  of  that 
feature,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  here  what  has  already 
been  said  on  that  subject — this  being  the  last  occasion  on  which  it 
will  be  requisite  to. refer  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  in  the  South 
of  France — at  Vaison,  for  instance — at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury, but  only  as  a  vaulting  expedient.  During  the  11th  it  was  cur- 
rently used  in  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as  Burgundy ;  and  in  the 
12th  it  was  boldly  adopted  in  the  north  as  a  vaulting,  constructive, 
and  decorative  feature,  giving  rise  to  the  invention  of  a  totally  new 
stylo  of  architectural  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  tliat  the  pointed  arch  was  used  by 
the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  colonists  about  Marseilles  at  a  far  earlier  date, 
but  this  can  only  have  been  in  arches  or  domes  constructed  hori- 
zontally. These  may  have  Huggested  its  use  in  radiating  vaults,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  influenced  its  adoption.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  constructive  advantages  of  pointed  arches,  the  Roman  circular 
form  would  certainly  have  retained  its  sway.  It  is  ])ossible,  however, 
that  the  northern  Franks  would  never  have  adopted  it  so  completely 
as  they  did  had  they  not  become  familiar  with  it  either  in  Sicily  or 
the  East.  When  once  they  had  so  taken  it  up,  they  made  it  their 
own  by  employing  it  only  as  a  modification  of  the  round-arched  forms 
previously  introduced  and  perfected. 

In  Sicily  the  case  is  different ;  the  jx)inted  arch  there  never  was 
either  a  vaulting  or  constructive  expedient — it  was  simply  a  mode  of 
eking  out,  by  its  own  taller  form  and  by  stilting,  the  limited  height 
of  the  Roman  pillars,  which  they  found  and  used  so  freely.  It  is  the 
same  description  of  arch  as  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mosque 
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El-Akflah  at  Jerusalem  in  the  8th  century ;  at  Cairo  in  rebuilding  that 
ef  Amrou  in  the  9th  or  10th,  in  the  Azhar  and  other  mosques  of  that 
city,  and  also,  I  believe,  in  the  old  mosque  at  Kairoan,  which  was  the 
immediate  stepping-stone  by  which  it  crossed  to  Sicily.  It  was  used 
too  in  Spain,  at  Cordova  and  Granada,  before  and  after  its  introduction 
in  Sicily,  till  it  became  a  settled  canon  of  art,  and  a  usual  form  of 
Moorish  architecture.  As  such  it  was  used  currently  in  Sicily  by  the 
Moors,  and  in  Palermo  and  elsewhere  became  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
architecture  of  the  day  that  it  was  employed  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  churches ;  but  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Normans',  nor  was  it 
carried  by  them  from  Sicily  into  France,  and,  except  so  far  as  already 
stated,  it  had  no  influence  on  the  arts  of  Franco.  In  fact  there  is  no 
connexion,  either  ethnographically  or  architecturally,  between  the 
Sicilian  pointed  arch  and  the  French  ;  and  beyond  the  accident  of 
the  broken  centre  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

Although,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  again  be  used  as  evidence  in 
the  question  of  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  architecture  of 
Sicily  deserves  a  better  monography  than  it  has  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of.  It  must,  however,  be  written  by  some  one  intimately- 
familiar  with  the  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Romanesque  styles.  To 
any  one  so  qualified,  Sicily  will  afford  the  best  ^eld  in  Europe  for 
tracing  the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  architecture ;  for  nowhere, 
owing  in  a  groat  measure  to  its  insular  position,  can  the  facts  be  more 
easily  traced,  or  the  results  more  easily  observed. 

In  one  other  point  of  view  also  the  style  deserves  attention,  for 
from  it  alone  can  wo  fairly  weigh  the  merit  of  the  two  systems 
of  internal  decoration  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  com- 
paring, for  instance,  the  cathedral  at  Monreale  with  such  a  building  as 
the  Sainte  Chapello  at  Paris,  we  may  judge  whether  polychromy  by 
opaque  pictures  in  mosaic,  or  by  translucent  pictures  on  glass,  is  the 
more  beautiful  mode  of  decorating  the  interior  of  a  building.  The 
former  have  undoubtedly  the  advantage  of  durability,  and  interfere  less 
with  the  architectural  effect,  but  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  general  verdict  would  be  that  the  latter  have 
at  least  hitherto  been  the  most  successful  mode.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  a  higher  and  purer  class  of  art  may  be  develof)ed 
out  of  opaque  painting  than  can  ever  be  obtained  from  transparencies, 
and  if  this  is  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  we  ought  now 
to  seek  to  cultivate.  The  question  has  never  yet  been  fairly  discussed ; 
and  examples  sufficiently  approximating  to  one  another,  either  in  age 
or  style,  are  so  rare  that  its  determination  is  not  easy.  For  that  very 
reason  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  those 
we  have,  and  try  if  from  them  we  can  settle  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  architectural  history  has  left  to  be  determined 
with  reference  to  our  future  pix>gress  in  the  art. 
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It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  any  form  of  architecture  in 
Syria  should  bo  treated  as  a  part  of  that  of  Italy,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  so  exceptional  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  so  doing.  Gothic  architecture  was  not  a  natural 
growth  in  Palestine,  but  distinctly  an  importation  of  the  Crusaders, 
transplanted  by  them  to  a  soil  where  it  took  no  root,  and  from  which 
it  died  out  when  the  fostering  care  of  Western  protection  was  removed. 
In  this  it  is  only  too  true  a  reflex  of  the  movement  to  which  it  owed 
its  origin.  The  Crusades  furnish  one  of  those  instances  in  the  history 
of  the  world  where  the  conquerors  of  a  nation  have  been  so  numerous 
as  entirely  to  supplant,  for  a  time,  the  native  population  and  the  indi- 
genous ins'titutions  of  the  country.  For  nearly  a  century  Jerusalem 
was  subject  to  kings  and  barons  of  a  foreign  race.  The  feudal  system 
was  imported  entire,  with  its  orders  of  knighthood,  its  "Assises,"  and 
all  the  concomitant  institutions  which  had  grown  up  with  the  feudal 
system  in  Western  Europe.  With  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  it  the  one  style  of 
architecture  which  they  then  knew,  or  which  was  appropriate  to  their 
form  of  woi*ship. 

The  one  point  which  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  is,  why  the 
Gothic  style  in  Palestine  should  be  so  essentially  Italian,  with  so  little 
admixture  of  the  styles  prevalent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
It  may  have  been  that  then,  as  now,  the  Italians  settled  loosely  in  the 
land.  We  know  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
easier  to  send  to  Italy  for  artists  and  workmen,  than  to  France  and 
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Qermany,  and  much  more  likely  that  an  Italian  would  undertake  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  the  East  than  a  Northern  architect,  whose 
ideas  of  Palestine  and  its  ways  must  have  been  extremely  indistinct. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  in'the  Gothic  architecture  of  Palestine 
either  as  regards  arrangement  or  details — except  the  plan  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre— which  would  excite  attention  as  singular  if 
found  in  the  South  of  Italy  or  Sicily ;  and  as  little  that  would  not 
seem  out  of  place  if  found  on  our  side  of  the  Alps. 

Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  principal  building  erected  by  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — the  de- 
liverance of  which  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  was  the  object  of 
that  wonderful  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm. 

For  a  century  or  more  before  the  Crusades  the  Christians  had  been 
debarred  from  approaching  the  sacred  dome  erected  by  Constantino 
over  the  holy  rock  which  still  contains  the  cave — the  "  salutary  monu- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  resuiTection,"  ^  and  had  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  temporary  church  of  very  moderate  pretensions 
erected  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  city.^  In  this  latter  building  the 
Easter  rites  had  been  celebrated  since  the  year  1 048 ;  and  when  the 
Crusaders  (in  1099)  achieved  the  unexpected  deliverance  of  the  city 
from  the  Moslem,  it  seemed  to  the  uncritical  intellect  of  the  age  better 
to  retain  the  church  where  it  then  was  than  to  unsettle  the  belief  of 
the  ignorant  by  transferring  it  back  to  its  original  site.  The  "  Dome 
of  the  Rock  " — now  known  to  European  travellers  as  the  "  Mosque  of 
Omar'* — which  was  undoubtedly  the  church  which  Constantino  erected 
over  what  he  believed  to  have  been  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ — was 
throughout  the  12th  century  considered  as  equal  in  sanctity  with 
the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was 
regarded  had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  on  the  architecture 
of  the  age. 

When  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem  the  sepulchre  on  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands  api>ears  to  have  stood  in  a  court  open  to  the  sky ,2 
with  five  small  chapels  attached  to  it. 

As  soon  as  their  kingdom  was  suflficiently  consolidated  and  leisure 
aflFordcd  them,  the  Crusaders  set  about  rebuilding  this  church,  appa- 
rently from  its  foundations.  There  is  no  precise  record  of  when  this 
took  place,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  year  1130.     The  plan 


1 


*  Eusebius, '  Vita  Cou8tantini,*  lib.  iii.  |  graphy  of  Jenisiilem/and  *  The  Sepulchre 
ch.  xxviii.  '  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.' 

•  For  particulars  regarding  the  trans-        *  gcewulf,    *  Peregrlnatio,'    A;c.     (a.d. 
feienoe    the    reader    is    referred   to  the  '  1102-3),  p.  83. 
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they  decided  upon  fur  this  purpose  was  both  pleasing  and  appropriate, 
though  entirely  at  variance  with  the  arrangement  of  a  basilica  and 
independent  tomb-houBO  adopted  by  Coastantiiio  when  he  erected 
his  sacred  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  some  seven  centuries  before  the 
CruHades.  The  form  of  the  new  buildings  is  now  tolerably  familiar 
to  the  student  of  architecture.  The  earliest  germ  of  it  is  found  in  the 
church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica  (Woodcut  No.  877).  It  is 
further  developed  at  Bozrab  (Woodcut  No.  871).  It  was  currently 
employed  in  the  North  of  Europe  (Woodcuts  Nos,  554  to  559),  and 
bloomed  into  perfection  at  Colc^e  in  the  church  of  St,  Gereon 
(Woodcut  No.  506).  It  is  also 
found  at  Little  Maplestead  (Wood- 
cut No.  611).  Zara  (Woodcut  No. 
814),  and  elsewhere.  In  all  these 
instances  it  consists  of  a  circular 
nave  leading  to  a  rectangular  choir 
terminated  by  an  apse.  Though 
primarily  sepulchral  in  its  origin, 
it  ie  used  in  all  these  places  with- 
out any  reference  to  its  original 
destination,  and  had  become  a  re- 
cognised form  of  Christian  church 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  wor- 
ship. At  Jorusaleni,  however,  it 
was  chosen  because  its  form  recalled 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  there 
to  bo  applied.  The  circular  nave 
again  became  the  receptacle  of  the 
tomb,  and  the  choir  and  its  apse 
were  turned  towards  the  east  in 
obedience  to  the  Northern  super- 
stition as  respects  orientation. 

Though  containing  so  many  '"Vt-J|,'^"£'A,ii^Vr'ls!if''!wft''^i'to'^"' 
objects  of  interest,  the  church  itself 

is  not  largo,  measuring  only  245  ft.  long  internally,  exclusive  of  the 
crypt  and  chapel  of  the  Cross,  which  extend  beyond  the  apse  to  the 
eastward  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  nave 
ever  having  existed  in  that  direction. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  information  which  remains  to  us, 
the  stylo  (Iniforo  the  fire  of  1808,  after  which  the  Rotunda  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt)  was  tolerably  homogeneous  throughout.  The  circular 
part  (dedicated  1149),  which  was  that  first  erected,  was  constructed 
wholly  in  the  round-arched  style.     The  choir  and  apse,  which  were 
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Qot  completed  before  1169,  show  the  progress  the  new  style  was  theii 
makm<;.  All  ttie  coDstructive  arches  in  this  part  of  the  hailding  are 
pointed—but  the  decorative  portions  still  retain  the  ciicnlar  form. 

Owing  to  its  situation  and  its  being  so  much  encumbered  by  other 
buildings,  the  only  part  of  the  exterior  which  makes  any  pretension  to 
architectural  magnificence  is  the  southern  double  portal,  erected  appa- 
rently between  the  years  1140  and  1160.     1'hia  is  a  rich  and  ole^nt 
example  of  the  style  of  ornamentation  prevalent  in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy  in  the  1 2th  century,  but  its  most  elaborate  decoration  is  supplied 
by    two    rich    comioes   of 
classical  date,  built  in  nn- 
eymmetrically    as     string- 
courses, amongst  details  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.    From  their  stylo 
these  cornices  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  age  of  Con- 
stantino, and  are  probably 
fragments  of  his    basilica, 
which  had  been   destroyed 
in    the    beginning    of    the 
11th  century  by  El-Hakem, 
and  the  ruInB  of  which  must 
have  been  lying  about  at 
the  time  this  church  was  in 
course  of  erection.      At  an 
earlier  age  such  fragments 
would  probably  have  been 
more  extensively  used  up ; 
but  in  the  12th  century  the 
architects  had  acquired  con- 
bcrrirctbreVFiiiira.H.  (t'rvm  tifmirdinu  Ami.o.)  fidenco  in   themselves   and 

their  own  style,  and  despis4;d 
classical  arrangciuenta  both  in  plan  and  in  detail. 

The  sepulchre  itself  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt,  about  the  year 
1555,'  or  at  least  so  thoroughly  repaired  that  it  is  difScult  to  say 
what  its  eiaet  original  form  may  have  been.  I'robably  it  did  not 
differ  materially  from  that  shown  in  the  woodcut,  since  that  resembles 
the  stylo  of  the  12tli  much  more  than  that  of  the  16th  century.  In 
any  case,  it  furnishes  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  uncritical 
simplicity  of  the  age.  The  walls  were  marble  inside  and  out,  and  in 
some  places  IS  in.  or  lesB  than  2  ft.  in  thickness,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  could  t>c  any  live  rock  between  the  marble  slabs. 

■  QuaresilnuB,  '  Klociilntin,'  ii.  p.  386. 
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It  would  b»Te  been  ho  easy  to  h&ve  mado  the  walU  thicker,  or  to 
have  built  them  np  with  rough  unhewn  masses  of  rochl  But  the 
unsaspecting  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  been  equally 
willing  to  believe  it  was  rock-out,  if  told  so,  had  it  been  fitshioned 
in  wood  or  in  any  other  material.  It  probably  never  would  have 
been  assumed  that  the  rock  was  there  if  it  were  not  so  diffionlt  for 
educated  men  in  a  critical  age  to  understand  the  simple  faith  of  dork 
ages.  A  man  must  live  among  people  in  an  early  stage  of  civilisation, 
and  see  miracles  performed,  before  he  can  undeistand  what  took  place 
in  Europe  between  the  8th  and  1 3th  centuries. 

Although  the  ohorcb  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was,  naturally,  by  far 
the  greatest  work  undertaken  by  the  Crusaders,  tbure  are  some  six  or 
seven  other  churches  in  Jerusalem,' 
or  its  immediate  vicinity,  whioh 
were  erect«d  during  the  12tb  cen- 
tury.  The  most  complete  of  these 
at  the  present  day  is  that  of  St. 
Anno^now  in  course  of  thorongh 
repair  by  the  French  Government. 
It  is  a  small  church,  112  ft.  long 
by  88  ft.  wide  internally,  divided 
into  throe  aisles,  each  terminating 
in  an  apse,  and  covered  with  inter- 
secting vaults,  showing  strongly 
marked  transverse  ribs  of  I  he  usual 
Italian  pattern.  It  has  also  a 
small  dome  on  the  intersection 
between  the  navo  and  transept. 
The  windows  are  small  and  with- 
out tracery.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  usual  Italian  church 
of  tho  age.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Ste,  Marie  la  Grande,  Ste. 
Marie  Latino,  the  Madelaine,  and 
other  churches  which  the  Christians 
built  in  their  quarter  of  the  town, 
during  their  occupation,  to  replace 
-  those  of  which  the  Moslems  had 
deprived  them,  and  which  originally  stood  in  the  Haram  area,  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  true  church  of  Constantine. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  churches  of  this  ago,  out  of  Jerusalem,  is  that 
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'  All  tli«sa  ue  oirefiilly  described  Rnil  I  broutifal  work  tntitlor) 'I^BBgliwadolB 
dvUncatwl  by  Count  de  Vogii^.  in  bU  |  Tom  Bainlo,'  IVrii,  18G0. 
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Bt  Aba  Godi — the  ancient  Kirjath-Jearim  (Woodcnts  Nos.  837,  838). 
Exteniall;  it  iB  a  rectangle,  86  fr.  by  67  ft.,  with  three  apses  which  do 
not  appear  externally.  Under  the  whole  iB  an  extensive  crypt.  Utongh 
small,  it  is  so  complete,  and  so  elegant  in  all  its  detailR,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  perfect  example  of  the  style.  As  it 
now  stands  it  is  vefy  mnch  simpler  and  plainer  than  any  Northern 
example  of  the  same  age  would  be ;  but  it  originally  depended  on 
piuntiug  for  its  decoration,  and  traces  of  this  may  still  be  seen  on  its 
desecrated  walla.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  cattle- 
shed.  Ibe  church  at 
Kamleh  is  one  of  the 
lai^^t,  and  must  ori- 
ginally have  been  one 
of  the  finest,  of  these 
Syrian  churches.  It 
is  now  used  as  a 
mosque,  and  the  con- 
sequent alteration  of 
its  arrangement,  with 
plaster  and  white- 
wash, have  done  much 
to  destroy  its  architec- 
tural efiect. 

At  Sebasle  there 
is  one  as  large  as  that 
at  Kamleh — 160  ft  by  80  ft  — and  showing  a  more  completely  de- 
veloped Gothic  sljle  than  tliose  at  Jerusalem.  At  Lydda  there  is 
another  very  similar  in  delail  to  that 
last  mentioned.  Though  now  only 
a  fragment,  it  is  one  of  singular 
elegance,  and  shows  a  purity  of  detail 
and  arrangement  not  usual  in  North- 
ern churches  of  that  age.  De  Vogue 
is  of  opinion  that  both  the  last-named 
churches  must  have  been  complete«l 
before  the  year  1 187.  It  is  hard,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  an  Italian  Gothic 
style  could  have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  so  early,  and  if 
the  date  at'tiigncd  is  correct  it  is  evident  that  the  pointed  style  was 
developed  enrlicr  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  a  circumstance  which 
from  our  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  in  Armenia  and  elsewhere 
is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  date  assigned  lo  these  clmrchcH  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  existence  of  a  Gothic  Imildiug,  certainly  as  advanced  as  any  of 
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thoee  mentioned,  wiihin  tho  enclosure  of  the  mosque  at  Hebron.  If 
this  was  a  work  of  the  Crusaders  it  must  have  been  built  before  1 1 87, 
since  the  Christians  never  had  aooess  to  the  place  after  their  defeat 
at  Tiberias.  If  not  erected  by  them,  we  are  forced  to  as>time  that 
the  Moslems,  after  recovering  poaseseion  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Patriarchs,  employed  some 
Christian  renegades  or  slaves  to  erect  a  mosquo 
on  the  spot,  in  their  own  style  of  architecture. 
This  IB,  however,  by  no  means  improbable, 
since  it  is  the  only  Christian  church  (if  it 
be  one)  in  Palestine  which  has  no  apse,  thongfa 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing three  apses  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Aba  Gosh  (Woodcut  No.  837),  had  it  been  bo 
desired.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the 
thi-ce  aisles  point  southward  towards  Mecca, 
and  that,  except  in  style,  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mosque.  Both  Christian  and  Maho- 
medan  tradition  are  silent  as  to  its  erection,  Ti»o«Mci»n)uni.tf- *.im«iu 
BO  that  the  determination  of  the  question  must  Si^'^S^'*'' ""'""''""' 
depend  on  a  more  careful  examination  than 

has  yet  been  possible.  Whichever  way  it  may  bo  decided,  it  is  a 
curious  question.  It  is  cither  a  Christian  building  without  the 
arrangement  elsewhere  universally  indispensable,  or  it  is  a  Moslem 
mosque  in  a  Christian  style  of  architecture.  If  the  former,  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  Italian  pointed  style  of  architecture  in  the 
East  must  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  half  a  century  antoriur  to  that  in 
the  West.^ 
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The  term  Byzantine  has  of  late  years  been  so  loosely  and  incorrectly 
used— especially  by  French  writers  on  architecture— that  it  is  now 
extremely  difficult  to  restrict  it  to  the  only  style  to  which  it  really 
belongs.  Wherever  a  certain  amount  of  coloured  decoration  is  em- 
ployed, or  a  peculiar  form  of  carving  found,  the  name  Byzantine  is 
applied  to  churches  on  the  Rhine  or  in  France ;  although  no  similar 
ornaments  are  found  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  though  no  connection 
can  be  traced  between  the  builders  of  the  Western  churches  and  the 
architects  of  Byzantium,  or  the  countries  subject  to  her  sway. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  style  of 
architecture  which  arose  in  Byzantium  and  the  East  after  Constantine 
transferred  the  government  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  that  city.  It  is 
especially  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  any- 
thing beyond  ite  limits.  The  only  obstacle  to  confining  it  to  this 
definition  occurs  between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  Up 
to  the  reign  of  the  last-named  monarch  the  separation  between  the 
two  churches  was  not  complete  or  clearly  defined,  and  the  archi- 
tecture was  of  course  likewise  in  a  state  of  transition,  sometimes 
inclining  to  one  style,  sometimes  to  the  other.  After  Justinian*s 
time,  the  line   may  be  clearly  and  sharply  drawn,   and  it  would 
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therefore  be  extremely  convenient  if  the  term  "  Greek  architecture," 
could  be  used  for  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day. 

If  that  term  be  inadmissible,  the  term  "Sclavonic"  might  be 
applied,  though  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Gothic  style  could 
be  designated  as  Teutonic.  Both,  however,  imply  ethnographic  dis- 
tinctions which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  sustain.  The  term  "  Gothic  " 
happily  avoids  these,  and  so  would  "  Greek,"  but  for  the  danger  of  its 
being  confounded  with  "  Grecian,"  which  is  the  proper  name  for  the 
classical  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  If  the  employment  of  either  of 
these  terms  is  deemed  inadvisable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
style  into  Old  and  New  Byzantinp— the  first  comprehending  the  three 
centuries  of  transition  that  elapsed  from  Constantine  to  the  Persian 
war  of  Heraclius  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  which  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  the  Eastern  Empire, — the  second,  or  Neo-Byzan- 
tine,  including  all  those  forms  which  were  practised  in  the  East  from 
the  reappearance  of  the  style,  in  or  after  the  8th  century,  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Renaissance. 

Thus  divided,  the  true,  or  Old  Byzantine,  style  would  be  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Romanesque.  As  explained  in  a  former  chapter 
(vol.  i.  p.  400)  that  style  was  a  transition  from  the  classical  Roman  to 
the  styles  adopted  by  the  Barbarians,  the  old  style  having  died  out 
about  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  600).  An  exactly  similar 
process  went  on  in  the  East,  and  culminated  in  the  erection  of  Sta. 
Sophia  (a.d.  532-558) :  the  difference  being  that  during  this  age  the 
Western  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  ending  in  a  debacle  from 
which  the  Gothic  style  practically  emerged  only  some  four  centuries 
later.  The  Eastern  Empire,  on  the  contrary,  was  during  that  time 
progressively  forming  itself;  and  did  form  a  style  of  its  own  of  singular 
beauty  and  perfection,  which  it  left  to  its  Sclavonic  successors  to  use 
or  abuse  as  their  means  or  tastes  dictated.  The  Western  Empire  was 
not  in  a  position  to  form  a  style  so  early,  and  the  creation  of  one  was 
reserved  till  after  the  revival  in  the  11th  century. 

Though  the  styles  of  the  East  and  the  West  became  afterwards 
80  distinctly  separate,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  during 
the  age  of  transition  (324—530)  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
traced.  Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  only  principal 
cities  of  one  empire,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  people  were 
striving  simultaneously  to  convert  a  Pagan  into  a  Christian  style,  and 
working  from  the  same  basis  with  the  same  materials.  Prior  to  the 
age  of  Constantine  one  style  pervaded  the  whole  empire.  The  buildings 
at  Palmyra,  Jerash,  or  Baalbec,  Nice  or  Mend  a,  are  barely  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  capital,  and  the  problem  of  how  the 
Pagan  style  could  be  best  converted  to  Christian  uses  was  the  same 
for  all.     The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  were  at  present  writing  a 
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history  which  stopped  with  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  the  only 
philosophical  mode  of  treating  the  question  would  be  to  consider  the 
style  as  one  and  indivisible  for  that  period ;  but  as  the  separation  was 
throughout  steadily,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  making  its  way, 
and  gradually  became  fixed  and  permanent,  it  will  be  found  more  ood- 
venient  to  assume  the  separation  from  the  beginning.  This  method 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  some  repetition,  but  that  is  a  small  inconyenienoe 
compared  with  the  amount  of  clearness  obtained.  At  the  same  time, 
if  any  one  were  writing  a  history  of  Byzantine  architecture  only,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  Ravenna,  and  probably  Venice  and  some 
other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  the  Eastern  division.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  history  devoted  exclusiv.ely  to  the  Bomanesque  styles,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  omit  the  churches  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  or 
Salonica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  somewhere ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  western  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  liussia  will  answer 
every  practical  purpose.  Eastward  of  this  line  every  country  in  which 
the  Christian  religion  at  any  time  prevailed  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Byzantine  province. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  style  (324-622)  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  whole  Christian  East  as  one  architectural 
province.  When  our  knowledge  is  more  complete,  it  may  be  possible 
to  separate  it  into  several,  but  at  present  we  are  only  beginning  to 
see  the  steps  by  which  the  style  grew  up,  and  are  still  very  far  from 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  limitations,  even  if  it  should  here- 
after be  discovered  that  a  sufficient  number  exist.  All  the  great 
churches  with  which  Constantino  and  his  immediate  successors 
adorned  their  new  capital  have  perished.  Like  the  churches  at 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  they  were  probably  constnicted  with 
wooden  roofs  and  even  wooden  architraves,  and  thus  soon  became 
a  prey  to  the  flames  in  that  most  combustible  of  capitals.  Christian 
architecture  has  been  entirely  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
Antioch,  and  very  few  and  imperfect  vestiges  are  found  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Still,  the  recent  researches  of  De  Vogu6  in 
Northern  Syria,^  and  of  Texier  in  Salonica^  show  how  much  unex 
pected  wealth  still  remains  to  be  explored,  and  in  a  few  years  more 
this  chapter  of  our  history  may  assume  a  shape  as  much  more  complete 
than  what  is  now  written,  as  it  excels  what  we  were  compelled  to  be 
content  with  when  the  Handbook  was  published,  1855. 

Since  therefore,  under  present  circumstances,  no  ethnographic 
treatment  of  the  subject  seems  feasible,  the  clearest  mode  of  presenting 
it  will  prol)ably  be  to  adopt  one  purely  technical. 


*  •  Syrie  Centrale :  Architecture  civile  et 
religieuse  dii  I"  au  VII"'  Siede.  Par  le 
Comtc  Mclobior  do  Vogiie.*  The  plates  are 


complete,  the  text  still  unpublished. 

*  •  Byzantine  Architecture,'  by  Texier 
and  Pullan.    Folio,  London,  18Gi. 
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For  this  purpose  it  will  be  found  convenient,  first,  to  separate  the 
Neo-Byzantine  stylo  from  the  older  division,  which,  in  order  not  to 
multiply  terms,  may  be  styled  the  Byzantine  par  excellence ;  the  first 
chapter  extending  from  Constantino,  324,  to  the  Hejira,  622;  and 
the  second  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  first  division, 
it  is  proposed  to  treat — 

First,  of  churches  of  the  basilican  or  rectangular  forms,  subdividing 
them  into  those  having  wooden,  and  those  having  stone  roofs. 

Secondly,  to  describe  circular  churches  in  the  same  manner,  sub- 
dividing them  similarly  into  those  with  wooden  roofs,  and  those  with 
stone  roofs  or  true  domes. 

This  subdivision  will  not  be  necessary  in  speaking  of  the  Neo- 
Byzantine  churches,  since  they  all  have  stone  roofs  and  true  domes. 

With  regard  to  civil  or  domestic  arclii lecture  very  little  can  at 
present  be  said,  as  so  little  is  known  regarding  it,  but  we  may  hope 
that,  a  few  years  hence,  materials  will  exist  for  an  interesting  chapter 
on  even  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
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Ohmclios  at  Uotli Idiom,  JcniBalPtn,  niiil  Th(-ssalnnica  —  Rocttngnlftr  Chnrchc*  in 
Ir'yriA  an<l  Asin  Mhinr,  wirh  wuuden  roofa  and  stone  raulti. 

Basilicas  may  Iw  sulxlivided  into  two  claescfl — that  in  which  the 
nave  is  dividoil  from  the  side-aitilc«  by  pillars,  carr3ing  either  entftbla- 
turee  or  archcB,  ao  the  most  piiroly  Homancsqne— and  that  which  haa 
piers  Biipiwrtingarclies  only,  and  is  transitional  between  the  firat  style 
and  the  more  original  forms  which  were  elaboraf«d  out  of  it. 

Of  the  former  class  otio  of  the  moat  authentic  and  perfect  is  that 
erected  at  Bethlehem  !>y  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  front 
of  the  cave  of  the 
Nativity,  The  nave 
secme  to  be  a  nearly 
nnaltered  example  of 
this  age,  with  the  ad- 
I  vantage  over  the  con- 
temporary charches 
at  Rome,  that  all  its 
pillars  and  their  capi- 
tals were  made  fur 
the  place*  they  occupy, 
whereby  the  whole 
possesses  a  complete- 
ness and  jnstness  of 
proportion  not  found 
in  the  metropolis.  Its 
dimensions.      though 

»W.    .T.nrrh  ,.t  Mw  N...ivi^y^a,  VMX^'-I^w  ^^  (Fr.™  ft.r„«nlin,.  g.tfBcient       fof      cffcCt, 

are  not  large,  being 
internally  IO:t  ft.  acroKs,  by  215  ft.  east  and  west.  The  choir  with 
its  three  apses  does  not  seem  to  be  jxirt  of  the  original  arrangement, 
bnt  to  havo  been  added  by  Justinian  when  ho  renovated — Eutychius 
says  rebuilt— the  i:lmrch.  My  impression  is  that  a  detached  circular 
building,  external  to  the  basilica,  originally  contained  the  entrance 
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to  the  cave.     Tho  fre«ooo8  were  added  apparently  in  tlie  1  Ith  or  12th 
century.' 

One  of  tho  principal  points  of  intareat  connected  with  this  church 
in,  th^t  it  enables  us  to  realise  tho  description  Euitcbius  gives  ue  of 
the  basilica  which  Goutttantino  erected  at  Jerusalem  in  honour  of  the 
Resurrection.     Like  this  chui'cb  it  was  five-nislcd,  but  liad  gallerin). 


and.  owing  U>  tho  irregularity  "f  thr  gniunrt.  the  south  gallery  was  on 
a  level  with  tho  ground  onlside.  m  was  tlie  case  with  tbo  churches 
of  San  Lorenzo  and  Sta.  Agnew  at  Rome.  The  apse  also  waa  on 
a  larger  scale  than  could  well  liavi-  Ikhiu  possible  in  the  Bethlehem 
church,  and  adornM  with  twelve  pillars,  symboliral  of  the  Apostles. 


>  DeVogii/.'EglLiesdu  In  Terre Salute'  p.  101. 
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Of  this  building  nothing  now  remains  abovo  ground'  but  its 
portal,  now  known  aa 
the  Golden  Gateway,' 
This,  however,  ie  ex- 
treniely  interesting  as 
an  example  of  the  style  of 
the  age,  when  practised 
where  ancient  materiaU 
were  not  available  to 
be  worked  up  in  its 
design.  Both  exter- 
nally and  internally  it 
|ireservefl  all  the  ele- 
menla  of  transition  bo- 
twocn  a  horizontal  tra- 
licate    style,    like    the 

classical  Itoman,  and  an  arcuate  style,  which  Christian  aruhitecturo 

became  immediately  aff*r  its  date,^ 


Thesmalonica. 
As  before  ujeutioned,  it  is  to  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria,  or 
Antioch,  that  we  should  naturally  look  to  supply  us  witli  examples  of 
the  style  of  tho  early  transition,  but  as  these  fail,  it  is  to  Thestalonica 
alone — iu  so  fur  as  we  now  kuow^that  we  can  turn.  In  that  city  there 
are  two  ancient  examples.  One,  now  known  as  the  Eski  Juma  or  old 
mOBque(  V\'oodcut  No.  845),  may  belong  to  tho  5th  century, though  there 
are  no  very  exact  data  by  which  to  fix  its  age.  Itconsists  of  a  nave, 
meaauring,  exclusive  of  narthcx  and  )>cma,  113  ft.  across  by  120  ft.- 
very  much  tho  proportion  of  the  Bethleher 
three  aisles,  the  centre  one  48  ft.  in  width. 
St.  Demetrius,  is  larger,  hut  lees  simple. 
internal  transepts,  and  various  adjuncts. 


1  church,  but  having  only 

The  other  church,  that  of 

i  fivo-aisled,  has  two 

Altogether  it  seems  a  con- 


'  III  18G8  Captain  Warren  made  a  dis- 
cover; on  tho  north  tiilo  of  the  plutfurm 
on  which  the  Dome  of  tho  B<ck  sluuda, 
which  seima  In  attlle  the  qutKtioii.  In 
uii  (.'xcavation  tliero  be  fuunil  sevi^ral 
piers  cut  in  tbu  rock,  nith  archca  between 
tlicm,  exactly  on  tbe  tjmt  uiiil  at  the 
■leptli  at  which  we  would  ci|)t-ct  lo  flud 
tho  aulwtrurturG  of  the  hasilira,  from 
Emebiui'  description.  The  exploration 
baa  not  been  followed  up.  Wheuever 
it  il,  it  will  settle  tba  whole  quebtioa  one 
waj  or  the  other.  (See  'Recovery  of 
1,  Loudon,'  1871,p.21S.> 


'  Itnouspenia  tobe  ^neriilljadmittei!, 
even  by  thoae  meet  opponed  to  njj  viewa 
in  this  matter,  that  this  gatcwny  was 
enacted  for  ftntal  putposes  bf  Christians 
between  the  ages  of  Constaiitine  and 
JuBtinion  (Do  Vogiie'  taja  51b  to  Uth 
century),  but  no  one  ha*  ventun-d  lo  soft- 
geBt  by  whom  or  for  what  purpose.  Till 
th«y  can  do  bo  they  have  no  loctit  ilandx 
in  tbe  argument  as  to  the  age  cr  deetina- 
tion  of  these  buildings. 

'  For  furlhci  particulars  see '  The  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,' 
by  the  Author.    Mornty,  1865. 
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sidorable  advance  towards  the  more  complicated  fonu  of  a  Christian 
church.  Both  these  churches  have  capacious  galleries,  running  abov^ 
the  side-aisles,  and  probably  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  women.  The 
date  of  St.  Demetrius  is  most  probably 
among  the  first  years  of  the  6th  century.^ 
The  general  ordinance  of  the  pillars  will 
be  understood  from  the  woodcut  (No. 
847).  Generally  they  are  placed  on  ele- 
vated bases  or  stools,  like  those  at  Spa- 
latro  and  in  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  at 
Jerusalem,  and  all  have  a  block  above 
the  capital,  which  in  the  Jerusalem  ex- 
ample represents  the  architrave,  but  has 
here  become  an  essential  feature  placed 
on  the  capital  to  support  the  springing  %lJ-';^^'S.I)l^:'^n^^iu. 
of  the  arch.     In  this  form  it  is  found 

very  generally  between  the  age  of  Constantino  and  Justinian,  but 
after  his  reign  it  fell  into  disuse.     This  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is  far 


«46.    St.  Domotrius,  Thi?88alonica.     (From 
TexitT  and  Pullan.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  inch. 


847.    ArcbcB  In  St.  DemrtriuB  at  The«»alonica, 
A.D.  500  to  520. 


from  being  agreeable,  though  just  such  a  characteristic  as  generally 
occurs  in  ages  of  transition. 

So  far  as  we  now  know,  there  is  only  one  church  of  this  class 
at  Constantinople — that  known  as  St.  John  Studios,— a  three-aisled 


*  The  particalars  for  those  churches 
arc  t-iken  from  Texier  and  PuUan's 
spIciuUd  work  on  Byzantine  architecture, 
published  by  Day,  18C4 ;  but,  as  will  be 


seen,  I  differ  esseutially  from  the  authors 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  buildings  they 
describe. 
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bMilica,  125  ft.  long  by  85  in  width 
to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  aa 


:i«mally.  Its  date  appears 
A.D.  463,  and  from  this  oireum- 
statice,  aa  well  as  its  being  in 
the  metropolis,  it  shows  lees  de- 
viation from  the  classical  type 
than  theproTincialexamplesjiist 
quoted.  The  lower  range  of 
columns  supporting  the  gallery 
still  retain  the  classical  oatlioe 
and  support  a  horizontal  enta- 
blatuie  ;Woodc«t  No.  848);  the 
lip  per  supporting  arches  have 
very  little  resemblance  to  the 
claKHical  type,  and  are  wanting 
in  the  architrave  block,  which 
in  iact  oever  seems  to  have  boei) 
admired  in  the  capital. 


Svui 


AND  Asia  Minoi:. 


The  country  where— so  far 
at  least  as  we  at  present  know 
— the  Ityzantine  Basilica  was 
principally  developed  was  North- 
ern Syria.  Already  in  De  \'ogue'8 
work,even  in  its  incomplete  state, 
some  dozen  churches  are  indi- 
cated having  the  aisles  divided 
from  the  naves  by  pillars  sup- 
porting arches.  One  of  these 
only — that  at  Soueideh^has  five 
aisles,  all  the  rest  three.  Almost 
sometimes  only  seen  internally,  like 


thoHO  mentioned  in  the  fiiist  vohuiic  (page  405),  but  sometimes  also 
projecting,  as  was  afterwards  universally  the  fashion.     Two  at  least 
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have  equaro  terminatioiiB  (Eefr  Eileh  and  Behioh),  but  this  seems 
exceptional.  Moat  of  them  are  almost  the  size  of  our  ordinary 
parish  churches — 100  ft.  by  60,  or  thereabouts— and  all  belong  to 
the  three  centuries — the  4th,  5th,  and  6th-~of  which  this  chapter 
especially  treats. 

The  church  at  Baquoza  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  class  both  in 
plan  and  section  (Woodouts  Kos.  840,  850).  Its  dimensions  externally 
a  le  60  ft,  by  105 ;  and  besides  the  narthex — not  shown  in  the  section 


^r^--" 


-^  iijr 


ri^ 


— it  has  four  lateral  porches.  It  has  also  two  square  chapels  or 
vestries  at  the  cud  of  the  aisles^au  arrangement  almost  universal  in 
these  churchoa. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  group,  however,  is  that  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylitcs.  at  Eelat  Seman,  about  20  miles  east  of  Antioch.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  very  considerable,  being  330  ft.  long,  north  and  eouth,  and, 
as  nearly  as  may  bo,  300  ft,  cast  and  weet,  across  what  may  be  called 
the  transepts.     The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  great  octagon,  93  ft.  acroea. 
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on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  which  the  pillar  of  that  eccentric  saint 
originally  stood.  This  apparently  was  never  ruofed  over,  but  stood 
always  exposed  to  the  air  of  hea\en.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  coaventual  buildings  belonging  to  this 
church  still  remain  in  a  state  of  completeness,— a  fact  which  will  be 
startling  to  those  who  are  not  aware  how  many  of  the  great  roligions 
eelablishments  of  Syria  still  stand  entire,  wanting  only  the  roofs, 
which  were  apparently  the  only  parts  constructed  of  wood. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  at  Kelat  Semau  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pleted within  the  limits  of  the  5th  century,  and  not  to  haye  been 
touched  or  altered  since  they  were  deserted,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Mahomcdan  irruption  in  the  7th  century.  1'he  most 
curious  point  is  that  such  a  building  should  have  remained  so  long 
in  such  a  situation,  unknown  to  the  Western  world ;  for  the  notices 
hitherto  published  have  been  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
Bat  we  now  know  that  when  all  the  details  are  made  public,  they  will 
form  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  offered  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  architecture  of  that  age. 

In  the  same  province  wo  find  also  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use 
of  pier  arches  in  a  church  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  These 
seem  to  have  been  cuiTently  used  iu 
Korthem  Syria  in  the  6th  century, 
though  not  found  in  the  West  —  at 
least  not  used  in  the  same  manner 
—  for  several  centuries  later.  Gene- 
rally three  suih  arches  only  were  em- 
*"'   "^SMie^u'o^ft ''u>'["i!i'"'""'  ployed   in  the   length    of    the     nave, 

and  they  consequently  left  the  floor 
BO  open  and  free,  that  it  is  very  questionable  if  in  churches  of 
limited  dimensions  the  introduction  of  a  much  larger  number  by  the 


'  Another  very  smoH  cLurcli,  that  of  1 
Hon^lcie,  though  under  50  ft,  sqnaro,  | 


.  to  haro  adopted  tlie  same  b^'pnlhtnl 
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Gothic  architects  was  an  improvement.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  church  as  that  at  Rouheiha  (Woodcut  Ko.  853) 
would,  if  literally  reproduced,  make  a  better  and  cheaper  church 
for  an  English  parish  than  the  Mediasval  models  we  are  so  fond  of 
oopying.  A  considerable  amount  of  perspective  effect  is  obtained  by 
throwing  two  tranverse  arches  across  the  nave,  dividing  it  into  three 
compartments,  each  including  four  windows  in  the  clerestory ;  and  the 
whole  design  is  simple  and  solid  in  a  degree  seldom  surpassed  in 
buildings  of  its  class.  Its  dimensions  are  63  ft.  by  150  over  all 
externally. 

In  many  of  these  churches  the  tranverse  arches  of  the  nave  are 
omitted ;  and  when,  as  at  Ealb  Louzeh(  Woodcut  No.  855),  the  clerestory 
is  accentuated  by  roofing  shafts,  the   same     ^^^  _  «-— r^ 

effect   of  perspective   is   obtained  by  other      I    L::::::^::::»:::-.j^J[^^ 
means,   and  perhaps    as  successfully.     It  is      y  ^  fj§ 

very   interesting,   however,   to   find  that  as      r> :::::«:::::«::::=^<-JP^ 
early  as  the  6th  century  the  architects  were  *""*  """^^ 

thoughtfully  feeling  their  way  towards  those  'tn^  i^ii^ol.t.  tS*.  S^" 
very  principles  of  design  which  many  cen- 
turies afterwards  enabled  the  Gothic  architects  to  produce  their  most 
succes-sful  effects.  The  introduction  of  four  windows  over  each  great 
arch,  and  of  a  roofing-shaft  between  each  to  support  the  beams  of 
the  roof,  was  a  happy  thought,  and  it  is  wonderful  it  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  afterwards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apse  (Woodcut  No.  855)  was  originally 
adorned  with  paintings  or  mosaics,  or  at  least  that  it  was  intended  it 
sliould  be  so  ornamented  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  so  well  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  church,  and  to  its  position,  and  so  appropriately 
ornamented,  that  it  is  better  than  most  of  those  found  in  Roman 
basilicas ;  and,  for  a  small  church,  is  a  more  dignified  receptacle  for 
the  altar  than  either  the  French  chevet  or  the  English  chancel. 

Did  our  limits  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  not  only  pleasant  but  in- 
structive to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject ;  for  few  parts  of  our  inquiry 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to  find  that,  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
the  Roman  basilica  had  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church, 
complete  in  all  its  details,  and — internally  at  least— in  a  style 
of  architecture  as  consistent  and  almost  as  far  removed  from  its 
classical  prototype  as  the  Mediaeval  Gothic  itself. 

Externally,  too,  the  style  was  becoming  independent  of  classical 
models,  though  hardly  in  the  same  degree.  The  porches  of  the  churches 
were  generally  formed  in  two  storeys,  the  lower  having  a  large  central 
arch  of  admission,  the  upper  consisting  of  a  colonnade  which  partially 
hid,  while  it  supported,  an  open  screen  of  windows  that  admitted  a 
flood  of  light  into  the  nave  just  in  the  position  where  it  was  most  effec- 
tive.    Without  glass  or  muUions  such  a  range  of  windows  must  have 
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appeared  weak,  and  would  have  admitted  rain  ;  but  when  sbelteted 
by  a  screen  of  pillars,  it  was  both  convenient  and  artistic 


Tliis  inu<lc  of  lighting  is  better  illustrated  at  Bubcnida,  where  it  ie 
employed  in  its  simplest  form.  Nu  light  is  admitted 
to  the  cliapel  except  through  one  great  semi-circular 
window  over  the  t'ntrance,  and  this  ia  protected  ex- 
ternally by  a  screen  of  columns.  This  mode  of 
introducing  light,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was 
common  in  India  at  this  age,  and  earlier,  all  the 
Chaitya  caves  being  lighted  in  the  same  manner; 
and  for  artistic  effect  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  invented.  The  light 
"^birri'lu'ill"''''  '*  ^''S^'i  *i'i  behind  the  worshipper,  and  throvni 
direct  on  the  altar,  or  princiiial  part  of  the  church, 

In  very  largo  buildings  it  could  hardly  bo  amdiod,  but  for  smaller 

ones  it  is  singularly  ofToctive. 
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The  external  effect  of  these  buildings  though  not  so  original  as 
the  interior,  is  still  very  far  removed  from  the  classical  typo,  and 
presents  a  variety  of  outline  and 
detail  very  different  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  Pagan  temple.  One 
of  the  most  complete  is  that  at 
Tourmanim  (Woodcut  No.  858), 
though  that  at  Kalb  Louzeh  is 
nearly  as  perfect,  but  simpler  in 
detail.  For  a  church  of  the  6th 
century  it  is  wonderful  how  many 
oloments  of  later  buildings  it  sug- 
gosts ;  oven  the  western  towers 
tteoin  to  be  indicated,  and,  except 
Ihu  four  columns  of  the  gallery, 
there  is  very  little  to  recall  the 
style  out  of  which  it  arose. 

1'hore  are  coneidcrable  remains 
of  a  wooden  roofed  basilica  ai  I'er- 
ganma,  which  may  bo  even  older 
tliau  thosej us  t  described ;  but  having 


■  111 


lit-on  built  in  brick,  and  only  faewl  with  stone — the  whole  of  which 
is  gone— it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure  of  tho  character  of  its  details  and 
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mouldings.  It  had  galleries  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  but  how  these 
were  supported  or  framed  is  not  clear.  It  may  have  been  by  wooden 
posts  or  marble  pillars,  and  these  would  have  either  decayed  or  been 
removed.  The  two  square  calcidica  or  vestries,  which  in  the  Syrian 
churches  terminate  the  side-aisles,  are  here  placed  externally  like 
transepts,  and  beyond  them  are  two  circular  buildings  with  domical 
roofs  and  square  apses.  What  their  use  was  is,  however,  doubtful.  In 
fact,  we  know  so  little  of  the  architecture  of  that  age  in  Asia  Minor 
that  this  building  stands  quite  exceptionally;  and  very  little  use 
can  be.  made  of  it,  either  as  throwing  light  on  other  buildings,  or  as 
receiving  illustration  from  their  peculiarities.  But  seeing  how  much 
has  been  effected  in  this  dii*ection  of  late,  we  may  fully  hope  that  this 
state  of  isolation  will  not  long  remain. 


B59.        Church  at  Pergamu!*.    (From  a  PUn  by  ¥Jd.  Falkener,  Keq.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

One  other  church  of  the  4th  centurj'  is  known  to  exist — at  Nisibin. 
It  is  a  triple  church,  the  central  compartment  being  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  tlie  first  Armenian  bishop  of  the  place.  Though  much  ruined, 
it  still  retains  tlio  mouldings  of  its  doorways  and  windows  as  perfect 
as  when  erected,  the  whole  being  of  fine  hard  stone.  These  are  iden- 
tical in  style  with  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  and  those 
of  Coiistaiitine  at  Jerusalem ;  and  as  their  date  is  well  known,  they 
will,  when  published,  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  information 
wo  now  possess  regarding  the  architecture  of  this  period. 


^ 


Church Ks  with  Stone  Roof5. 

All  the  buildings  alx)ve  described — with  the  exception  of  the  chapel 
at  Babouda — have  wooden  roofs,  a«  was  the  case  generally  with  the 
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basilicaa  and  tlie  templee  of  the  classical  age.  The  Romans,  however, 
had  built  temples  with  aieleB  and  vaulted  them  as  early  aa  the  age 
of  Augustus,  aa  at  Kimes,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  189),  and  they 
bad  ruafed  their  largest  baailioas  and  baths  with  intersecting  vaulta. 
Wo  should  not  therefore  feel  surprised  if  the  Christians  sometimes 
attempted  the  same  thing  in  their  rectangular  churches,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  dome  was  always  a  favourite  mode  of  roofing  circular 
buildings  ;  and  the  problem  which  the  Dyzantine  architects  of  the  day 
set  themselves  to  solve  was— as  we  shall  presently  see  — how  to  fit  a 
circular  dome  of  uiasonry  to  a  rectangular  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  stone-roofed  church  is  that  at 
I'afkha  in  the  Ilauran.     It  us  piobably  of  the  age  of  Constantine, 


II»lf  Front  LlcTnllH)  TifUu. 


though  as  likely  to  be  before  bis  lime  as  after  it.  Its  date,  however, 
is  n(>t  of  very  great  importAuce,  as  its  existence  does  not  prove  that 
the  form  was  adopted  from  choice  by  the  Christians  ;  the  truth  being 
ihat,  ill  the  country  where  it  is  found,  wood  was  never  used  as  a 
building  material.  All  the  buildings,  both  domestic  and  public,  are 
composed  wholly  of  stone — the  only  available  material  for  the  purpose 
which  the  country  afibrded.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  that  tide 
of  commercial  prosperity  which  rose  under  the  Koman  rule  flowed 
across  the  country  from  the  Euphrates  valley  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  a  new  mode  of  construction,  which 
was  practically  a  new  style  of  architecture.  This  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  arches  instead  of  beams.  'I'heee  wore  placed  so  near 
one  another  that  flat  stones  could  bo  l»id  side  by  side  from  arch  to 
arch.     Over  these  a  layer  of  concrete  was  spread,  and  a  roof  was  thus 
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formed  bo  indestructible  that  whole  towns  remain  perfect  to  the 
present  day,  as  originally  constructed  in  the  first  oenturies  of  the 
Christian  eia.* 

One  example  must  suffice  to  explain  this  curious  mode  of  oonstruc- 
tion.  The  church  at  Tafkha  is  50  ft.  square,  exclusive  of  the  apse. 
It  is  spanned  by  four  arches,  7  ft.  6  in.  apart.  On  each  side  are 
galleries  of  flat  slabs  resting  on  brackets,  as  shown  in  Woodcuts  Xos. 
860,  862,  which  again  are  supported  by  smaller  transverse  arches. 
At  one  side  is  a  tower,  but  this  is  roofed  wholly  by  biacketing,  as  if 
the  architect  feared  the  thrust  of  the  arch  even  at  that  height. 

The  defect  of  this  arrangement  as  an  architectural  expedient  is  the 
extreme  frecjuenfy  of  the  piers,  8  or  10  fectlxjing  the  greatest  distance 
practicable .  but  as  a  mechanical  expedient  it  is  singularly  ingenious. 
More  internal  space  is  obtained  with  a  less  expenditure  of  material 
and  danger  from  thrust  than  from  any  minlc  of  construction — wholly 
of  stone—  that  we  are  acquainted  with ;  and  with  a  little  practice  it 
might  no  doubt  l>e  much  improved  upon.  The  Indian  architects,  as 
we  shall  iiresently  see,  attempteii  the  same  thing,  but  set  about  it  in 
a  diametriailly  ()j)iK)site  way.  They  al>8olutely  refused  to  employ  the 
arch  under  any  circumstances,  but  l)racketeil  forward  till  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  so  limited  that  a  single  stone  would  reach  across.  By 
this  means  tluy  wtTc  onablcMl  to  r(x>f  spaces  20  or  25  ft.  simn  without 
arches,  which  is  about  tlic  interval  covered  with  tlioir  aid  at  Tafkha.^ 

Another  circuni8t4ince  whicli  renders  these  Ilauran  examples  in- 
teresting to  the  architectural  Ktudent  is  that  they  contain  no  trace  or 
reminiscence'  of  woculen  eonstniction  or  adornment,  so  apparent  in 
almost  every  other  style.  In  I^ycia  it  is  absurdly  so.  In  Kgy pt,  in 
Greece,  in  India,  in  Persia  -  everywhere,  in  fact — we  can  trace  back 
the  principal  form  of  decoration  to  a  wtHKlen  original;  here  alone  all 
is  lithic,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  exanii»le  of  the  sort  that  the  whole 
hibtory  of  architect un^  atfords. 

If  there  are  any  churches  in  the  Byzantine  province  of  the  age  of 
which  we  are  treating,  whose  naves  are  roofed  bj'  intersecting  vaults, 
they  have  not  yet  been  described  in  any  accessible  work ;  but  great 
tunnel- vaults  have  been  intrcMluccd  into  several  with  effect.  One  such 
is  found  at  Hien4H)lis,  on  the  ]M)rders  of  Phrygia  (Woodcut  No.  864). 
It  is  divide<l  by  a  bold  range  of  piers  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one 

•  A  great  deal  of  vrry  irrolevant  nmlter  ,  sequent  to  the  detftniction  of  Jirufialem 


has  been  written  ulMuit  theao  "  giant 
cities  of  Bat<han/  as  if  tlicir  ngc  were 
a  matter  of  douht.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Hauran  whieh  can  by  any  {XM-^i- 
bility  date  before    the  time  of  Koman 


by  Titus. 

-  'I'he  constructive  dimensions  of  the 
porch  at  Chilumbrum  (further  on)  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  this  church :  botli 
have  flat  stone  loofs,  but  in  the  Indian, 


mpremacy  in  the  country.      The  very  |  though  n  much  more  modem  example. 
st  now  existing  are  probably  sub-    there  is  no  areli. 
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having  a  clear  width  of  45  ft.  6  in.  The  internal  dimenBions  of 
the  church  are  177  ft.  by  115.  There  aro  three 
great  piers  in  the  length,  which  carry  bold  trans- 
verse ribs  80  as  to  break  tbo  monotony  of  the 
vault,  and  have  between  them  BCoondary  archcH, 
to  carry  the  gallerie,'. 

There  is  another  chureh  at  the  same  place, 
the  roof  of  which  is  of  a  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated form.  The  internal  length,  140  ft.,  in 
divided  into  three  by  transverse  arches ;  hut  its 
groat  pecTiliftrity  ie  that  Iho  vanlt  is  cut  into  by 
semi- circular  lunettes  above  the  screen  side-walls, 
and  through  these  the  light  is  inti-odncod.  This 
^__^^^^.  arrangement     will     bo 

^"""^  J  understood    from    the 

ff^^  ^^^  section    ( Woodcut   No. 

865).  Taken  altogether, 
there  is  probably  no 
other  church  of  its  ago 


al  dimensions  of 


i0r:.-  -|> 


and  class  in  which  the 
vault  is  so  i^lcasingly 
and  artist  tea!  ly  ar- 
ranged, and  in  which 
the  mode  of  introduc- 
ing the  light  is  so 
judicious  and  offective. 
The    age   of     these 


(E.  hmLkeiHT iM.)  j^^,^    i^j^j    ehiii-ches    is  '   ' 

not  very  well  ascortaiTied.  They  prolwibly  Ixilong  to  the  ■Itli,  and  arc 
certainly  not  later  than  the  6th,  century  ;  but.  before  wo  can  speak 
with  certainty  on  the  subject,  mure  examiiles  must  lie  brought  to 
light  and  examined.  From  our  present  knowledge  it  can  hardly  be 
doubteil  that  a  sufficient  nmnlx^r  do  exist  to  ooniplote  the  chapter; 
and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  they  will  lie  published,  since  a  histury  of  vaults 
in  the  East,  independent  of  dumes,  is  still  a  desidei'atuni. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


CIRCULAR  OR  DOMICAL  BUILDINGS. 


CONTENTS. 

Circular  Churches  with  wooden  roofs  and  with  true  domes  in  Syria  and  Thessalonica 
—  Churches  of  St.  Sergiu3  and  Dacchud  and  Sta.  Sopliia,  Constantinople  — 
Doniebtic  Architecture. 


As  before  hinted,  all  the  cburclies  described  in  tbe  last  chapter  might 
fairly  be  described  as  Romanesque,  and,  if  our  history  stopped  there. 
Eastern  Romanesque  would  be  the  proper  title  to  apply  to  them.  At 
the  time  of  their  erection,  however,  a  circular  domical  style  was  being 
simultiuieously  elaborated,  which  not  only  gave  a  different  character 
to  the  whole  style,  but  eventually  entirely  superseded  the  Romanesque 
form,  and  became  an  original  and  truly  Byzantine  art. 

As  was  the  case  with  the   rectangular   buildings,  those  of   the 
circular  ft)rm  n)ay  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  those  having 

wooden  and  those  possessed  of  stone 
roofs.     In  this  case,  however,  the  pro- 
portions are  revei'sed :  the  stone-roofed 
circular   buildings  being  by  far   the 
^,i    most  numerous;    the  wooden,  on  the 
ijj -V  contrary,  exceptional. 
. . ,        The  typical  example  of  the  latter 
'^c  class  is  the  church  which  Constantine 
,./    erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be 
^y^       tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Christ  at  Jeru- 
salem.    This  building  is  now  known 
to  the  Moslem  world  as  the  "  Dome  of 
the  Rock"  (Kubbet  es  Sakhra);    bv 
u«^      w      r.»    n        r.i    i>   1,  .  T        Western  Christians   it   is   called   the 

H67.      Plan  of  the  Ponio  of  the  Kock  at  Jeni- 

Mlem.    ^Fn.m  CatherwtKxl  and  Arundale.)   "  MosqUO   of  Omar."       In    reality   it    is 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In.  ^^  ,      .  , 

a  nearly  unaltered  Christian  building 
of  the  4th  centui  y.»  As  such,  lis  interest  to  the  Christian,  in  marking 
what  is  to  him  one  of  the  most  sacred  spota  in  the  whole  world,  is. 


*  For  the  arguments  on  which  this  1847,  and  to  a  work  entitled  *  The  Holy 
•mrtion  is  based  the  reader  is  roferrid  .  Sepulehre  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem/ 
Id  llie  emtLj  on  *  The  Ancient  Top<  graphy  j  Murray,  1865. 
«f  Jerusalem,*  by  the  Author.  publii>hed  in 
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or  ought  to  bo  immonBO,  It  is  equally  important  to  the  archeeologist 
as  being  the  earliest  important  churc-h  of  its  cliiss  ere<;t«d  wholly  for 
Christian  purposes;  while  it  is  of  even  more  vdluo  to  the  aichit«ct 
from  being  one  of  tho  moat  beautiful  buildings  in  the  whole  world. 
In  dimensions  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  being  an  octagon  of  only  160 
ft.  diameter ;  and  iu  solidity  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
wholly  constructed  of  stone ;  but  in  richncsH  of  material  there  ore 


tupared  with  it.     Its  pillars   arc  of  marbles  of 


few  that  can  bo 

the  most  precious 

kinds,  and  either 

belonged  to    the 

Temple  of  Herod 

or  to  that  erected 

by    Hadrian     in 

honour  of  Jupiter 

on  the  same  spot.' 

Its   Mosaics     arc 

complete,  though 

very  much  altered 

in  design   by    its 

presen  t  possessore, 

who    have  added 

painted   glass   in 

tho    windows,   of 

patterns         more 

beautiful     and 

colours    more  ox- 

quisito  than   any 

to    bo    found    in 

our     Northern 

catliedrals.      The 

design     of      this 

church      is     also 

singularly   appropriate  to  the   purposes    for  which  it  was    erected. 

The   Emperor's   orders   were,  "  That  a  House  of  Prayer  should  be 

erected  -round    tho   Saviour's   tomb   on   a  scale   of  rich   and   lavish 

mjignificeuce,  which  may  surpass  all  other.s  in  beauty;  and  that  the 

details  of  the  building  be  such  that  the  finest  structure  in  any  city 

of  my  empire  may  be  excelled  by  this."  "     No  orders  were  ever  more 

literally  or  more  successfully  obeyed.     The  details  still  retain  much 

of  their  classical  purity  and  elegance,  but  combined  with  something 

'  It  u  difficult  to  suppose  that  euch  '  tinian  li»il  been  bo  busy  erecting  rliutcbca 
precious  marblei  lay  about  UDappnipriutcd    and  otlipr  buildin^'B  in  tlie  Holy  Cily. 
till  theeiidor  Iho  7th  century,  long  afttr        '  Easebius,  '  VitaConntuntini,'  lb.  iii. 
the  time  w1:en  butli  Coustantine  and  Jus-  I  rli.  xiv 
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of  mediaeval  variety  and  riclinesa ;  and  the  effect  prodnced  by  the 
wliolo  is  quite  unrivalled  by  any  other  known  liuilding  of  its  class. 
It  has  not  of  conree  tho  splendimr  and  magnificence  arising  from 
the  vaBtnos-B  and  cnnHtnictivo  boaiity  of  such  a  church  as  Sta.  Sophia 
at  CoiiHtantiniipIo,  but  for  its  dimonfiions  there  is  probably  no  church 
in  tho  whole  world  tho  design  of  which  is  at  the  same  time  bo  beau- 
tiful and  BO  appropriate  for  tho  purposes  for  which  it  is  erected. 
There  is  a  grace  about  its  proportions  and  a  richness  combined 
with  solemnity  about  its  docoratioue  which  the  Saracens  did  not 
oven  dream  of  jinitikting  till  late  in  tho  10th  century,  and  have  in 
fact  never  reached  oven  to  the 
pi'eeont  day,  but  which  the  ago 
of  Constantino  was  capable  of 
producing,  and  hiis  produced  in 
Kuch  jicrfection  that  no  church 
since  built  with  the  same  di- 
mensioHB  has  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled,  this  most  sacred  church 
of  Christendom. 

To  the  archfcologist  iis  prin- 
cipal interest  lies  in  tho  number 
of  transitional  features  it  pre- 
sents. The  old  traheato  stylo 
of  the  Homnns  was  yielding 
unwillingly  to  the  arcuate  style 
that  was  so  soon  to  snperBode 
it.  Tho  former  is  still  retained 
ae  an  ornament;  the  latter— as 
in  tho  palace  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro  (vol,  i.  p.  304) — was 
fast  becoming  the  ctsential  con- 
strnctive  expedient.' 

I'hough  the  shafts  of  the 
f^encrallj-  l>orrowed  from  older  buildings, 
y  carved  for  tho  nonce.     'I'hoy  are  nearly 


'  DiiriiiK  ilii' pn'^'iit ymr,  in  fxeriiting  an-lirs,  aoporaled  eftcb  by  two  unall 
rome  rcpiiirs  tn  lhi>  Diiiiii'  of  (lie  Itix'k,  coIihuhr  vith  sqaore  capitals,  identical 
tho  tilra  tliat  covcrol  tlic  nliolc  of  the  nidi  Ihnso  in  tho  ciBtpm  of  Fhiloxenns, 
upper  part  Imv.-'  broii  etripped  eft'  anil  built  in  ConglaiUiDe's  lime  at  Coostanti- 
KTcnlcd  tho  firiRinal  anjhili'Otiir.-  of  Con-  '  noplc.  An  elevation  of  Iho  moaque  aa 
•fautina  i;i  ill  its  pnritj  and  aiiiiptioity.  now  rcvotlcd  haa  juet  been  poblifiked  in 
TbB  windoTB  in  tlir  middle  atnrry  ore  j  tho  Qunrterlj  SlatemeDt  of  the  PiJeetino* 
all  rbown  to  bo  miiiiil-arel;cil,  and  alxire  ,  Exploration  Fund  for  Julj,  ^m  drawings 
UteM  ia  an  arv«dc  nf  13  troall  eircolnr    b;  M.  Le  Comte. 
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idonticfti  with  those  employed  in  tho  bnailica  at  Bethlehem,  and  some 
of  thom  still  retain  tho  croaa  on  the  abacua  (Woodcut  No.  870),  My 
impression  is  that  moet  of  them  were  so  adorned,  but  the  emblem 
is  covered  up  with  plaster.     As  a  rule,  tho  bases  of  tho  pillars  are 

cubical  blocks,  such  as  were  inti-o-  ^ , 

duced  at  Spalatro  by  Diocletian, 
and  cu&tinuod  fashionable  down,  at 
least, tothetimoof Justinian.  They 
are  always  employed  at  Thessalo- 
nica  (Woodcut  No.  847). 

If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion 
from  tho  constructive  details  only, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  as- 
signing this  building  to  an  earlier 
age  than  even  that  of  Constantine ; 
but,  taking  both  the  mechanical 
and  artistic  details  into  considfra- 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  place  its 
erection  before  tho  ago  of  that 
monarch,  and  it  seems  ahs<)lutcly 
certain  that  the  same  features 
wcro  never  reproduced  in  any 
bnililing  erected  after  the  accession 
of  Justinian, 

Constantino  also  erected  achurch 
at  Antioch,  which,    from    the  dc- 


(ve  learn  was   octagonal    in 
ind  less  important  than  that 


scription  of  it  prcscrveil  liy  Eusebins,  " 
jilan,  and  probably  similar  but  less  rich  s 
at  .lenisalcni. 

On  I^lount  Gerizim,  on  or  near  tho  site  of  the  Samaritan  temple, 
■Tustinian  built  an  octagonal  church,  in  plan  somewhat  similar  to  tho 
Porno  of  tho  Kftck  at  Jerusalem,  thongli  exhibiting  a  considerable 
ailvancc  towards  (.'hristian  airangcTiiontfl;  it  has,  however,  boon  so 
completely  destroyed  that  only  its  foundations  can  now  bo  recovered.' 

At  Bofii-jth  in  the  ITauran  there  is  a  church  of  perfectly  well- 
asecrtnined  date — A.n.  !)V2 — which,  when  more  completely  illustrated, 
will  tliriiw  considerahlo  light  on  the  stops  by  which  a  Pagan  temple 
was  triinsfiirmeil  into  a  Christian  church.^  It  is  a  building  cxtomally 
square,  but  intcrn^illy  circular  (WiNideut  No.  871).  Tho  central 
H]iaco  is  i>l  ft.  in  diameter,  and  was  evidently  ci'vere<l  with  a  wooilen 


'  A  plnn  »f  the  church,  reaultiiit;  from  '  The  plan  here  intnKluced  wiu  made 
excKvationa  anil  measurcincntt  vpry  (-..irc-  I  lij  M.  Jtcy.  It  is  hoped  tlint  nhc-Q  Dc 
rally  miulp,  was  liiongbt  home  hj  Capt.  Vogue's  wnrk  ib  complete  wc  eliall  hnaw 
Wilson  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  '  Tnnrc  Hboat  it. 
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roof,  but  whether  eupported  on  eight  piers,  or  covering  the  whole 
space  in  one  span,  is  not  clear.  The  great  interest  of  the  plan  consists 
in  its  showing  the  progress  made  in  adapting 
this  form  to  Christian  purposes,  during  the 
180  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Dome 
of  tho  Eock  was  erected  at  Jerusalem.  That 
has  no  apse  or  sanctnary,  and  is  in  every 
essential  a  Pagan  building,  in  so  far  as  any 
disposition  of  the  plan  is  couccraed ;  this  is  a 
Christian  church  in  every  essential  respect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  investiga- 
tion may  enable  us  to  supply  all  tho  stops  by 
Stiif  11,0  n,  u.  I  In.  which  this  transformation  took  place.     Mean- 

while one,  and  a  very  curious  one,  exists  at 
Kelat  Scmiln,  in  Northern  Syria,  and  presents  a  combination  of  a 
circular  with    a   rectangular  church  very  common  in  Armenia  and 


UM 

RSftt^ 

^ 

mi 

Georgia       As  is  {^ti    rallv    tl  ( 

dimcns    ns  tl  c  wl  ol     t''"<^"P  *" 

Do  Vogu   s  t  \t  I     p  11  si    1  ' 

for  which  thcfcc  buildiii 

tomb  and  its  accompanying  mortuary  chapel,  disposed  as  the  Mar- 

tyrium  and  Anastasis  of  Conslantiue  wei-o  at  Jerusalem  :  but  on  this 

and  many  other  points  wo  must  wait  tor  further  information  before 

speaking  positively. 


I   cose   there,  they  aro  very  small  in 

)  Ij  n  eijiuring  1211  ft.  by  73.     When 

»1  ill  1  robably  know  tho   purpose 

)  crcctofl.     At  present  they  look  like  i 


ClIDl 


I  Dome.*:. 


Whether  the  Dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Home  (vol.  i.  p.  310)  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  or  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
M  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  evident  that  the  Romans  had  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  domic  consti'uctiou  long  before  the  transference  of 
the  seat  of  power  to  Byzantium  ;  the  Pantheon  being,  up  to  this  hour, 
the  largest  (single)  dome  ever  constructed  by  the  band  of  man. 
Simple  and  grand  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  bad  several  glaiing  defects 
ll^  its  design  which  the  Byzantines  set  themselves  to  remedy.     The 
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first  was  that  twice  the  necessary  amount  of  materials  was  consumed 
in  its  construction.  The  second,  that  the  mode  of  lighting  by  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  which  also  admitted  the  rain  and  the  snow,  was  most 
objectionable  before  the  invention  of  glass.  The  third,  that  a  simply 
circular  plan  is  always  unmeaning  and  inconvenient.  A  fourth,  that 
a  circular  building  can  hardly,  by  any  contrivance,  be  made  to  fit  on 
to  any  other  buildings  or  apartments. 

In  the  Minerva  Medica  (Woodcut  No.  227)  great  efforts,  were 
made,  but  not  quite  successfully,  to  remedy  these  defects.  The  build- 
ing would  not  fit  on  to  any  others,  and,  though  an  improvement-  on 
the  design  of  the  I*antheon,  was  still  far  from  perfect. 

The  first  step  the  Byzantines  made  was  to  enclose  the  circle  in  a 
square,  as  a  (Woodcut  No.  874),  and  then  to  insert  a  great  niche  in 


H>r-ir^-'f;-'-.rZr^-^-^--  f^^r!i 
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874.    Diagram  of  Byxantinc  Arr.mgrnu'iit. 


875.     IMagram  of  Hyz;intiuc  Pcndcniives. 


each  of  the  angles.  By  this  means,  the  thickness  of  the  outer  walls 
was  very  considerably  reduced,  and  the  whole  square  was  practically 
utilized.  A  second  step  was  to  cut  away  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
outer  wall,  leaving  only  what  was  requisite  to  support  the  dome,  and 
enclosing  the  whole  in  an  octagon,  as  at  b,  or  a  scpiare,  as  at  c.  When 
this  was  done,  it  is  evident  that  a  church  of  any  required  dimensions 
could  be  constructed  without  serious  effort,  and  great  variety  of 
perspective  obtained  without  affectation.  The  octagonal  arrangement 
in  the  last  woodcut  was  that  adopted  at  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna;  the 
square,  that  which  produced  the  church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
at  Constantinople.  So  long  as  the  octagonal  arrangement  was  adhered 
to,  no  difficulty  of  construction  occurred;  the  difference  between  the 
circle  and  octagon,  represented  by  the  shaded  parts  at  A  in  the 
diagram  (Woodcut  No.  875),  is  so  small,  that  it  is  easily  got  over  in 
ccmstruction,  but  such  a  polygon  has  many  of  the  architectural 
defects  of  the  circle,  and  the  triumph  of  the  B3'zantine  architects  was 
complete,  when,  by  the  introduction  of  pendentives— represented  by 
the  shaded  parts  at  b  (Woodcut  No.  875),  they  were  enabled  to  place 
the  circular  dome  on  a  square  apartment. 
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pAaiir. 


CouHtructivoly  it  would  pi'ububly  havo  been  easier  to  roof  the  space 
by  ail  intersecting  vault.  Even  if  of  100  or  150  ft.  span,  it  could 
without  dif^culty 
have  been  effected 
by  the  arrangement 
shown  in  theannexed 
diagram  (Woodcut 
No.  876). 

The  difference  be- 
tween the  intersects 
ing  vault  and  the 
dome,  as  applied  in 
this  instance,  is  per- 
hups  the  most  strik- 
ing coutrast  the  his- 
tory of  arcliitccture 
affords,  between  me- 
chanical and  orna- 
mental construction. 
Both  are  capable  of 

m-         lJl#|(r,iiii  iNf  ^'Ltiillliic.    (Kri;in  VIolU't  Ik-  Hue.  ,     -  *.    3   * 

■  fjnrii:i;ii,--  J'AitLtiiiiurg.'i  being  ornamented  to 

the  same  extent  and 
in  the  snnie  niniitii'i'  i  but  the  difference  of  furm  rendered  the  cir- 
cular ilomi'  u  Ksmtif'nl  object  in  itself,  whollj'  irresiiective  of  orua- 
meiit.  while  iiiithiut;  in  tlic  architect's  reiicrtory  could  redeem  the 
mcchiHiifiil  liaiMliiiL'BM  of  ii  siunle  vault,  when  applied  on  the  scale 
re<]ui«ite  t"  r.Kif  m\  Hpartuient  uf  any  considerable  dimensions.  Alto- 
f^cther,  the  eft'ii-l  wi>nM  Imvo  Uvn  architecturally  >o  infinitely  inferior, 
tliat  wtu'auiml  but  led  ^ratefnl  tu  the  Byzantines  that  they  jiei-scveivd 
ill  spite  of  all  uiecliauical  temptations  till 
lliev  rcaehed  the  wonderful  iwrfcetiou  of  the 
dome  of  Sta.  Sophia. 

Auioiig  the  earliest  domical  ehuruhea  found 
in  (ho  East,  is  that  of  St.  George  at  Thes- 
siil'iuiea.  It  is  also,  peihaps,  the  finest  ex- 
ample »f  its  class,  belonging  strictly  to  that 
j^oiip  which  has  been  designated  above  aa 
the  Eastern  Itomauesque. 

As  will  be   seen  from  the  plan,  it   is   a 
circular  apartment,  79  ft.  in  diameter,  snr- 
''"ii)rk!I!""sti»'i'8o^."  I'HT'"    rounded  by  walls  20  ft.  in    thickness,    into 
which  arc  cut  seven  great  niches ;  two  appa- 
rently serriug   as  entrances.  op{KR<ite   une  of  which  is   a  bema  or 
presbytery   of  considcrablf  imjM>rtancc  and   purely  Christian  form. 
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Thu  dome  in  heiuieplicrical,  pierced  ut  its  Ijubl-  by  vight  semi-circular 
UmetU;8,  ami  externally  covered  niid  t;oiiceiik'd  liy  a   woudeu    roof. 
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'ITiis  form  of  roof  is  first  found  in  the  West  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani 
(toI.  i.  p.  iSi),  but  t1i6  dome  there  is  only  half  the  diameter  of  this 
one,  and  of  a  very  different  form  and  construction.  The  dome  of 
St.  George's  i-ctHina  its  internal  decorations,  which  are  among  the 
earliest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  Christian  mosaics  in  exist- 
ence.' The  architecture  prescnteil  in  them  bears  aboat  the  same 
relation  to  that  in  the  Pompciian  frescoes,  which  the  Jacobiean  does 
to  classical  architecture,  and,  mixed  with  Christian  symbols  and 
reprfsentatious  of  Christian  saints,  makes  up  a  most  interesting 
example  of  early  Christian  decoration. 

No  inscriptions  or  historical  indications  exist  from  which  the  date 
of  the  church  can  bo  fixed.  We  are  safe,  however,  in  asserting  that  it 
WBS  erected  by  Christians,  for  Christian  purposes,  subsequently  to  the 
age  of  Coiistantine.  If  wo  assume  the  year  400  as  an  approximate 
date  we  shall  probably  not  err  to  any  great  extent,  though  tho 
real  date  may  be  somewhat  later. 

How  early  a  true  Byzantine  form  of  ar- 
rangement may  have  been  introduced,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  but  as  early  as  the 
yc.ir  285— according  to  Do  Vogue — wo  have 
a  little  chapel  at  Kaljbj  (in  Syria),  which 
contains  all  the  elements  of  the  new  stylo. 
'"n'^'s^uT"' "'"'"  It  is  square  in  plan,  with  a  circular  dome 
in  its  centre  for  a  roof,  'llie  wing  walls, 
which  extoud  the  fa^iide,  are  curious,  but  not  singular.     One  other 


'  These  ore   nil  given   in   colimrs   in  I  the  pnrtjculors  regarding  this  church  n: 
TtiLier  and  Pullana  l«niitifiil  nnrk  on    lukeii. 
UvzaiUino  Mchiteetiirc,  from  ulik-h   oil  I 
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example,  at  least,  is  found  in  the  Hauran,  at  Chogga,  and  there  may 
bo  many  moro. 

Still,  in  the  Hainan  they  never  seejn  qtiit«  to  have  fallen  into  the 
true  Byzantine  system  of  conetniction,  but  preferred  one  lees  mechani- 
cally difficult,  even  at  the  expense  of  crowding  the  floor  with  piers. 
In  the  church  at  Ezra,  for  instance,  the  internal  octagon  is  reduced 


to  a  figure  of  sixteen  siilee,  before  it  in  attetapted  to  put  a  dome  upon 
it,  and  all  thought  of  b(!auty  of  form,  cither  internally  or  estemally, 
is  abauiloncd  in  onler  t«  obtain  mt'chanical  etaliility  —  although  the 
dome  is  only  30  ft.  in  diameter. 

Aa  the  date  of  this  church  is  perfectly  ascertained  (510)  it  forms 
a  cnrious  landmark  in  the  style  just  anterior  to  the  great  cfforte 
Justinian  was  abont  to  make,  and  which  forced  it  so  suddenly  into  its 
greatest,  though  a  short-lived,  degree  of  [Krfection. 


As  before  menti(uied,  all  the  churches  of  the  capital  which  were 
erected  before  the  ago  of  Justiniau,  have  perished,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  that  of  St.  John  StndioB  mentioned  above  ("page  421).  This 
may  in  part  lie  owing  to  the  hurried  manner  in  which  thoy  were  con- 
strucfetl,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wood  consequently  employed,  which 
might  have  risked  their  destruction  anywhere.  It  is,  however,  a 
curious,  but  architecturally  an  important,  fact  thot  Byzantium  pos- 
sessed every  conceivable  title  to  be  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  Empire, 
escept  the  possession  of  a  good  building-stone,  or  even  apparently  any 
suitable  material  for  making  good  bricks.  Wood  seems  in  all  times 
to  have  been  the  mat«rial  most  readily  obtained  and  most  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes,  and  hence  the  continual  recuiTcnee  of  fires, 
from  before  the  time  of  Justinian  down  to  the  present  day.  That 
monarch  was  the  first  who  fairlj-  met  the  difficulty  ;  the  two  churches 
erected   during   his   reign  which  now  exist,  are  constnictcd  wholly 
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without  wood  or  cotnbu&tille  materiala  of  ui;  sort — utd  henoe  their 
pre«er\'atiou. 

The  carlictit  uf  thoee  two,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Kntdink  Agia 
Sophia,"  or  k-tutcr  Sta.  Sogihia,  was  originally  a  double  chaich,  or  more 
properly  H]>«akiug  two  churches  placed  wde  by  side,  precisely  in  tho 
Banio  inunncr  au  tho  two  at  Kelat  Sem&n  (Woodcut  No.  872).  The 
basilit^  wax  dedicated  tu  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  domical 
church,  a]ipropriat«ly,  to   tho    Martyrs   Scrgius  and   Bacchus.     Tho 


■'^t?Tl 


c: 


4.  CTiurdi  »t  Srntiu-  aid  iianbi 


former  Iiait  entirely  diBaii]>«;ared,  from  which  I  would  infer  that  it 
waa  coiiutructoil  with  pillars  and  a  wooden  rouf.'  'I'be  latter  remains 
very  iieurly  intact.  The  frescoes  and  mosaics  have,  indeed,  dis- 
Hpi>oarc-d  from  the  bmly  of  tho  fhurch,  bidden,  it  is  to  l>e  hoped,  under 
tho  luaKS  of  whiti-wasb  which  covers  its  walla — in  the  narthex  they 
can  still  1k>  (liHliugiUHheil, 

Till'  i-xistiii^  diurch  is  nearly  sunaro  in  plan,  being  lOa  ft,  by  S2 
over  all,  ^.■x(.■l^lsi^■(;  of  the  apse,  and  covering  only  about  10,000  sq.  ft. 
It  has  (siuMtijui^ntly  no  protenBinnH  to  magnificence  on  the  score  uf 


(limcuMiont),  but  is  Mitigularly  elegant  in  design  aud  proportion.  Inter- 
nally, tho  iirrangoment  of  the  piers  of  the  dome,  of  tho  galleries,  and 
of  the  pillars  which  support  them,  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
St.  Vitalo  at  liavoimn,  but  the  proportions  of  tho  Eastern  example  are 

>  Arwlomtiffliof  tlipcliiinli  froiiiPro- I  obriatlichc  Bnukunst,'  pl4.  xiui.  aail 
oopini'N  description, '  D..  yi;,iifloiiy,'  liU.  i.  miji.  I  .liffer ;  but  tlio  data  mo  very 
ch.iT.,  will  be  fimiid  in  Uubacli,  'Alt-  |  iuniffickiit. 
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bettor,  being  00  ft  in  height  by  52  in  diameter,  while  the  other,  with 
the  same  diameter,  is  nearly  20  ft.  higher,  and  consequently  too  tall 
to  be  pleasing.  The  great  diflFerence,  however,  is,  that  while  St.  Vitale 
is  enclosed  in  an  octagon,  St.  Sergius  is  in  a  square ;  which  gives  the 
latter  an  immense  advantage  over  its  rival,  not  only  in  effect  but  also 
in  accommodation. 

The  details  of  this  church  are  generally  well  designed  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  There  is  a  certain  reminiscence 
of  classical  feeling  in  the  mouldings  and  foliage — in  the  latter,  how- 
ever, very  faint.  The  architrave  block  (No.  886)  had  by  this  time 
almost  superseded  the  capital,  and  what  was  once  a  classical  entabla- 
ture retained  very  little  of  its  pristine  form  (No.  887),  and  indeed  was 
used  constructively  only,  for  the  sui)port  of  a  gallery,  or  some  such 
mechanical  requirement.  The  arch  had  entirely  superseded  it  as  an 
ornamental  feature  long  before  the  age  of  Justinian. 


Sfa.  Sophia. 

Although  the  building  just  described,  and  others  that  might  be 
quoted,  probably  contain  the  gcrnm  of  all  that  is  found  in  Sta.  Sophia, 
they  are  on  so  small  a  sc^lo  that  it  is  startling  to  find  Justinian 
attempting  an  edifice  so  grand,  and  so  daring  in  construction,  without 
more  experience  than  he  appears  to  have  obtained.  Indeed  so  excep- 
tional does  this  great  structure  api>ear,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
that  we  might  almost  feel  inclined  at  first  sight  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  individual  genius  of  its  architect, 
Anthemius  of  Thralles ;  but  there  can  Ix)  little  doul>t  that  if  a  greater 
number  of  contemporary  examples  existed  we  should  be  able  to  trace 
back  every  feature  of  the  design  to  its  origin.  The  scale,  however,  on 
which  it  was  carried  out  was  certainly  original,  and  required  great 
}K>ldnes8  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  venture  upon  such  a  piece  of 
magnificence.  At  all  events,  the  celebrated  boast  of  its  founder  on 
contemplating  his  finished  work  was  more  than  justified.  When 
Justinian  exclaimed,  "  1  have  surpassed  thee,  0  Solomon,"  he  took  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  did  not  realize  the 
extent  to  which  his  building  excelled  the  Jewish  temple.  The  latter 
was  only  equal  to  a  small  church  with  a  wooden  roof  supported  by 
wooden  posts,  and  covering  some  7200  sq.  ft.  Sta.  Sophia  covers  ten 
times  that  area,  is  built  of  durable  materials  throughout,  and  far  more 
artistically  ornamented  than  the  temple  of  the  Jews  ever  could  have 
been.  But  Justinian  did  more  than  accomplish  this  easy  victory. 
Neither  the  Pantheon  nor  any  of  the  vaulted  halls  at  Kome  etiual  the 
nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  in  ext^^nt,  or  in  cleverness  of  construction,  or  in 
beauty  of  design.     Nor  was  there  anything  erected  during  the  ten 
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centuries  which  elapsed  from  the  transference  of  the  capital  to  Byzan- 
tium till  the  building  of  the  great  mediadval  cathedrals  which  can  be 
compared  with  it.  Indeed  it  remains  even  now  an  open  question 
whether  a  Christian  church  exists  anywhere,  of  any  age,  whose 
interior  is  so  beautiful  as  that  of  this  marvellous  creation  of  old 
Byzantine  art. 

The  original  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  which  had  been  erected  by 
Constantine  was,  it  seems,  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Justiiiian,  a.d.  532,  when  he  determined  to  re-erect  it  on  the  same 
spot  with  more  magnificence  and  with  less  combustible  materials.  So 
rapidly  were  the  works  pushed  forward,  that  in  six  years  it  was 
ready  for  dedication,  a.d.  537.  Twenty  years  afterwards  a  portion  of 
the  dome  fell  down  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake ;  but  this  damage 
was  repaired,  and  the  church  re-dedicated,  563,  in  the  form,  probably 
very  nearly,  in  which  wo  now  find  it. 

In  plan  it  closely  api)roache8  an  exact  square,  being  235  ft.  north 
and  south  by  250  east  and  west,  exclusive  of  the  narthex  and  apse. 
The  narthex  itself  is  a  splendid  hall,  205  ft.  in  length  internally,  by 
26  ft.  wide,  and  two  storeys  in  height.  Beyond  this  there  is  an 
exo-narthex  which  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  outer  court,  but  this 
hardly  seems  to  be  j)art  of  the  original  design.  Altogether,  the 
building,  without  this  or  any  adjuncts  which  may  be  after -thoughts, 
covers  about  70,000  sq.  ft.,  or  nearly  the  average  area  of  a  mediaeval 
cathedral  of  the  iirst  class. 

Externally  the  buililing  (Woodcut  No.  889)  possesses  little  archi- 
tectural beauty  beyond  what  is  due  to  its  mass  and  the  varied  outline 
arising  from  the  mechanical  contrivances  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  its  internal  construction.  It  may  be  that,  like  the  early  Christian 
basilicas  at  Kome,  it  was  purposely  left  plain  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  external  adornment  of  Heathen  temples,  or  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  revet  it  with  marble,  and  add  the  external  ornament  after- 
wards. Before  we  became  acquainted  with  the  ornamented  exteriors 
of  Svrian  clinrches,  the  former  theory  would  seem  the  more  plausible, 
though  it  can  hardly  now  1)0  sustained ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  second  dedicjition  only  took  i)lace  the  year  before  Justinian's  death, 
and  how  soon  tronl)loiis  times  followed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
what  we  now  see  is  only  an  incomplete  design.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  exterior,  all  the  internal  arrangements  are  complete,  and 
perfect  l»oth  from  a  mechanical  and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In 
such  a  design  as  this,  the  first  re(|uirement  was  to  obtain  four  perfectly 
stable  arches,  on  wliich  the  dome  might  rest.  The  great  difficulty  was 
with  the  two  arches  running  traiisversely  north  and  south.  These  are 
as  nearly  as  may  be  100  ft.  span  and  120  high  to  the  crown,  and  10  ft. 
on  the  face.  Each  of  them  has  a  mass  of  masonry  behind  it  for  an 
abutment,  75  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  only  partially  pierced  by  arches 
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on  the  ground  and  gallery  flooc;  and  as  the  mass  might  havo  been 
carried  to  any  height,  it  ought,  if  properly  constructed,  to  have  suiSoed 
for  an  arch  very  much  wider  and  more  heavily  weighted  than  that 
■which  it  supports.  Yet  the  southern  wall  is  considerably  bulged,  and 
the  whole  of  that  side  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular.    This  probably 
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was  the  effect  of  the  carthquako  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  dome  in 
55V,  since  no  further  settlement  aeems  to  have  taken  place.  The  longi- 
tudiual  archee  presented  no  difficulty.  The  distance  between  the  solid 
parts  of  the  piere  was  75  ft.  and  this  was  filled  up  with  a  screen  w.ill 
supporting  the  inner  side  of  the  an-h ;  so,  unless  that  was  cnished,  the 
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whole  was  perfectly  stable.  PendentiTes  between  the«e  foor  arcliee 
ongbt  not  to  hare  preaentcd  any  difficnlties.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  better,  from  an  arcliitectaral  point  of  view,  if  they  had  been 
carried  further  np  and  forward,  bo  as  to  hang  a  wei^t  Inside  the 
dome,  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust,  as  was  aAerwards  so  sac- 
ceesfnily  practised  at  Beejapore.'  As  it  is,  the  dome  rests  rather  on 
the  onter  edge  of  the  system,  witbont  snfSdent  space  for  abntment. 
In  itself  the  dome  is  Tcr^'  little  lower  than  a  hemisphere,  being  107  ft. 
across  by  46  ft.  in  height.  Externally,  it  wonld  have  been  better 
if  higher ;  fur  internal  effect  this  is  sufficient.  Its  base  is  pierced  by 
forty  small  windows,  so  small  and  so  low  as  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  apparent  construction,  but  affording  an  ample  supply  of  light 
—in  that  climate  at  least — to  render  cverj-  part  of  tfae  dome  bright 
and  cheerful. 


Beyond  the  proat  dome,  e.ist  and  west,  arc  two  ecmi-domcs  of  a 
diameter  oqiial  ti)  tliat  of  the  great  dome,  and  these  arc  again  cut  into 
by  two  siTiJiller  domes,  bo  that  the  building,  instead  of  being  a  Greek 
cross,  as  iisiuilly  asscrtcil,  is  only  100  ft.  acrot^s  in  the  centre  and  126 
ft.  wide  IieyoTid  tlio  central  space  each  way.  There  is  a  litlle  awkward- 
ness in  the  way  jii  which  iho  smaller  somi-domes  cut  into  the  larger, 
and  the  throe  windowH  of  the  latter  arc  unconnected  with  any  other 
part  of  the  di-i*ign,  wlncli  is  iinplcoeing.  liut  might  easily  be  remedied 
in  a  Hccoiiil  attompt.  Thine  vcn'  irrcgulariticB,  however,  give  u  variety 
and  approiiriatcncss  to  the  design  which  has  proliably  never  been  sur- 
pasHcil.  A  single  dome  f'f  the  area  of  tho  central  and  two  eemi-domes. 
would  not  have  appcarctl  nearly  so  largo,  and  would  have  overpowered 
everything  else  in  the  building.  As  it  is,  the  eye  wanders  upwards 
from  the  large  arcades  of  the  ground  floor  to  tho  smaller  arches  of  the 
galleries,  and  thenco  to  the  nmaller  semi-domes.     These  lead  the  eye 

'  8re  vol.  iii^  in  chapter  on  Inilinn  Baracenfo  Anhitertore. 
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on  to  the  larger,  and  the  whole  culminatea  in  the  great  central  roof. 
Nothing,  probably,  so  artistic  has  been  dono  on  the  same  scale  before 
or  since.     In  these  arrangements  Sta.  Sophia  seems  to  stand  alone. 

If,  however,  the  proportions  of  this  church  are  admirable,  the  de- 
tails are  equally  so.  All  the  pillars  are  of  porphyry,  verd  antique,  or 
marbles  of  the  most  precious  kinds.  The  capitals  are  among  the  most 
admirable  specimens  of  the  style.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
governing  line  of  a  classical  Corinthian  capital  is  a  hollow  curve,  to 
which  acanthns-leaves  or  other  projecting  ornaments  were  applied. 


When  the  columns  were  close  together,  and  had  only  a  beam  to  sup- 
port, tliis  form  of  capital  was  sufficient ;  but  when  employed  to  carry 
tho  conistructivo  arches  of  the  fabiic  its  weakness  became  instantly 
apparent.  Long  before  Justinian's  time,  the  tendency  became  apparent 
to  reverse  the  curve  and  to  incise  the  ornament.  In  Sta.  Sophia  the 
transition  is  complete  ;  the  capitals  are  as  full  as  elegance  would  allow, 
and  all  tho  surlaccs  are  flat,  with  ornaments  i-elicved  by  incision.  In 
the  lower  tier  of  arches  (Woodcut  No.  B!)  1 )  this  is  boldlj'and  beautifully 
daw,  the  marble  being  left  to  toll  its  own  story.    In  the  upper  tier. 
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rith  black 


further  removml  from  the  eye.  tbe  interstices  are  filloti  i 
marble,  bo  as  ti>  ensure  the  dc^iied  effect. 

All  the  fiat  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  marble  blaba  of 
the  most  varied  pal  terns  and  beautiful 
colours ;  the  domes,  roofs,  and  ciir^ 
Burfaces,  with  a  gold-grounded  mos 
relieved    by    fignres    or   architectural  I 
devices.     Though  much  of  the  mosaic  I 
is  now  concealed,   enoiigh    ie   left 
■  enable  the  effect  of  the  whole  to  lai 
judi^od  of,  and  it  certainly  is  wondcr- 
fnlly  grand    and   pleasing.     The  one 
thing   wanting  is   painted  glass,  like 
that  which  adorns   the  Dome  of  the 
Rock    at    .Jerusalem,    to    render    this 
building  as  solemnly  impreBsivc  as  it 
is  overpciweringly  lieautiful. 

Sta.   Sophia   is   fo  e~sentiully    dif-      "    "''""  si'lieiii»r^ >"''"'" 
ferent    from    the    greater  numlicr    of 

churches,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  institute  a  eomparison 
l)cf  ween  them.  With  regard  to  extern.tl  effect,  Gothic  cathedrals  gone- 
r.ally  excel  it;  but  whether  by  accident  or  by  the  inliercnt  necessity 
of  the  fityle  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  In  so  far  as  tho  interior  h  con- 
cerned, no  Gothic  architect  ever  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  hall  100  ft. 
■wide,  2.W  ft.  in  length,  and  180  ft.  high,  and  none  ever  dtspo.-ed  oaeh 
part  more  artistically  to  obtain  the  eflect  he  desired  to  produce. 
Where  the  Byzantine  style  might  profit  from  the  experience  subse- 
quently gained  by  Gothic  architects  is  in  the  use  of  mouldings.  The 
oTie  defect  in  the  decoration  of  Sta.  Sophia  is  that  it  dcitends  too  much 
on  colour.  It  would  have  been  bettor  if  the  pier-arches,  the  window- 
frames,  and  tbe  string-eotirses  generally  had  l«!en  more  strongly  accen- 
tuated by  moulding  and  panellings,  but  this  is  a  slight  defect  among 
en  many  beauties. 

A  comparison  with  the  great  Kenai-sance  cathedrals  is  more  easy, 
but  results  even  more  favourably  to  the  ByKanttne  example.  Two  of 
these  have  domes  which  are  c^msiderably  lari;er— St.  Peter's  at  iJome 
and  Sta.  Itlaria  at  Florence  being  each  12C  ft. — St.  Paul's,  London 
OOS)  in  within  a  foot  of  the  same  diameter,  all  the  rest  are  smaller,' 
This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
adjuncts  to  the  design  of  the  church.  None  of  them  are  integral  or 
supported  by  the  rest  of  the  design,  and  all  tend  to  dwarf  the  build- 

'  The  Itenauwmce  dome  which  fits  best ,  signed  for  (ho  plai^,  nor  probably  at  all 
to  tlie  cburch  un  wliich  it  ia  (ilsccd  is  that ;  like  it.  All  the  olbers  were  i-recUil  aa  de- 
of  Sl».  Maria  nt  Florence;  but, strange  to  i  signed  by  the  srohitectB  who  built  the 
say,  it  JB  neither  the  one  originally  de-    churches,  and  none  fit  bo  well. 
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ingB  they  are  attached  to,  rathor  than  to  heighten  the  general  offect- 
With  Bcarcely  an  cxcc]}tion  also  all  (he  Itcnajusance  cathedrals  employ 
internally  groat  sprawling  pillars  and  pilaatoni,  desired  for  ostonkal 
use  by  the  Koniana,  which  not  only  diminish  the  apparent  size  of  the 
building  but  produoo  an  etlect  of  unreality  and  sham  utterly  Tatal  to 
true  art. 

In  fact,  turn  it  as  wo  will,  and  compare  it  aa  we  may  with  any 
other  buildings  of  its  class,  the  verdict  seems  inevitable  that  Stn. 
Sophia — internally  at  least,  fur  we  may  omit  the  consideration  of 
the  exterior,  as  unfinished — is  the  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful 
ohnrch  which  has  yet  been  erected  by  any  Christian  peoplf.  When 
its  fumituio  was  complete  the  verdict  would  probably  have  been  still 
more  strongly  in  ite  favour ;  but  so  few  of  the  buildings  described  in 
these  pages  retain  those  adjuncts  in  anything  like  completeness  that 
they  must  bo  withdrawn  from  1)oth  sides  and  our  remarks  be  confined 
to  the  architecture,  and  that  only. 


Domestic  Abchjtecturr. 
When  the  Count  Do  Vogiitj's  hook  is  complete  wo  shall  probably 
bo  in  u  position  to  realise  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  Syria 

inthcSthandfith 
ccntiiries  with  a 
com  pleten  ess  that, 
a  very  short  time 
ago,  would  have 
been  thought  im- 
IKissible.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that 
every  part  of  the 
buildings  in  tho 
Hauran  wan  in 
stone,  and  that  they  were  suddenly  deserted  on  the  Mahomedan 
conquest,  never,  apparently,  to  lio  reoccupiod,  many  of  tho  houses 
remain  perfectly  entire  to  tho  present  day,  and  in  Korthcm  Syria 
only  the  roofs  are  gone. 

These  buildings  are  so  numerous  and  so  interesting  that  on  some 
future  occasion  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  illustrate  them  more  fully. 
At  present  one  example  must  suffice  to  explain  this  class  of  housea. 
Generally  they  seem  to  have  been  two  storeys  in  height,  adorned 
with  verandahs  supported  by  stone  columns,  the  upper  having  a  solid 
Boreen-fenoe  of  stone  about  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  intended  apparently  as 
mooh  to  secure  privacy  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  house 
U  protection  against  falling  out.  In  some  instances  the  lower  storey 
il  twice  the  height  of  the  upper,  and  contained  tho  state  apartments 
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of  tho  house.     In  others,  as  in  that  at  Rifadi  (Woodcut  No.  893),  it 
seema  to  have  been  intended  for  the  offices. 

In  Bome  instances  one  ia  startled  to  find  details  which  wo  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  much 
instance  this  window  (A\  oodcut  No 
894)  from  the  palace  at  Chagga  nhich 
there  seems  no  reason  whatever  f  r 
doubting  belongs  to  the  ord  century 
— anter  or  to  time  of  Constautine  '  It 
looks  more  like  the  vagary  of  a  French 
architect  of  tho  ago  of  Francis  I 

The  se|ulchral  remains  of  S}ria 
both  structural  and  rock  cut  seem 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  dncllings 
of  tho  IiMng  an  I  are  full  of  luterest 
nit  only  from  thtir  frequently  bearing 
dates  lut  fn  m  thtir  presenting  new 
types  of  tcmbs  or  old  tjpee  in  such 
new  forms  as  scarcely  to  be  rccoguizalle 
trationa  are  accompanied  1  \  a 
to  saj   much  al)rHt  them 


liH^itu     (Fnm 


Till    however   the  illus 
xilanatory  text  it  is  scarcely  safe 


With  our  present  limits  it  is  only  possible  to  ch.iracterizo  generally 
the  main  features  of  the  Byzantine  style,  and  to  indicate  the  sources 
from  which  further  information  may  be  obtained.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  ample  materials  now  exist  for 
filling  up  a  framework  which  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  a 
blank.  Any  one  who  will  master  the  works  of  De  Vogile,  or  Texier, 
or  Salzenburg,  and  other  minor  publications,  may  easily  acquire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  tho  older  Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  Once  it  is 
grasped  it  will  probably  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  few  more 
interesting  chapters  than  that  which  explains  how  a  perfect  Christian 
Church  like  that  of  Sta.  Sophia  was  elaborated  out  of  the  classical 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome.  It  will  also  probably  be  found  that  there 
are  few  more  instructive  lossons  to  be  learnt  from  tho  study  of 
architectural  history  than  the  tracing  of  the  various  contrivances 
which  were  so  earnestly  employed,  during  the  first  two  centuriea  of 
Christian  supremacy,  in  attaining  this  result. 


BYZANTISE  AWHITEilXRE. 


CHAPTEIt     IV. 
NWMtyZANTlNE  STVLfl 


Kamta  H>ifiii\  at  PonHtatitnuiple  wa«  not  only  the  grandest  and  mont 
|H!rfu(:t  creation  nf  tlic  irlcl  hcIiiW  uf  Ity/vintine  art,  but  it  was  iilsu  the 
Lattt.  Jt  mm;iiin  hk  if  tlie  crt'ativt;  piwt-r  of  the  Empirb  liad  exhautitt.'il 
itHcIf  ill  that  i^-at  c-lfort,  and  for  lung  after  it  tlic  hixtory  ie  a  )>lank. 
We  alwHVH  krii;w  tliitt  the  two  ct-nturic*  which  L-laptted  betweon  the 
ftgcK  of  (JonHtantine  and  JuHtinian  were  ages  of  great  arch i tact  11  ral 
activity.  We  knew  timt  huudreilH,  it  may  lie  thousaiids.  of  churches 
were  ereet<Ml  during  that  jwriod.  It  niiglit  have  been  that  they  had 
all  i>eriKhiHl,  ami  that  thns  the  thread  of  the  narrative  was  l(«t. 
Fortnnutely,  we  havi;  diHcevcred  that  this  iit  not  the  caxe,  aud  wc  can 
now  trace  nliii<«t  all  the  stcpa  liy  whicli  the  semi-clasitical  Dome  of 
tlie  Itiick  at  .l<;ni»alein  waw  converted  into  the  perfect  Byzantine 
chiiruh  lit  ('oimtantiimiile.  With  the  two  Hubsequent  centuries,  how- 
over,  the  cftHe  seeniH  widely  different.  Bhortly  after  Justinian's  death, 
the  tninhlcH  of  the  l^iiijiirc,  tlio  T'ereian  wars  of  Hcraclius,  and,  more 
thnn  cither,  tlie  rise  of  the  Mahoniodan  power  in  the  East,  and  of  the 
Itoman  pontificate  under  Gregory 
the  Groat  in  the  Weet— all  tendetl 
HO  to  disturb  and  depress  the 
Byzantine  kingdom  as  to  leave 
little  leisure  and  loss  means  fur 
the exercisoof  architectural  mag- 
nificence. It  is  therefore  hardly 
probable  that  we  shall  ever  be 
in  a  position  to  illustrate  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  as  we 
now  know  we  can  the  .'ith  and 
6th.  Still,  building  must  have 
gone  on,  lijecauso  when  we  again 
moot  tho  Htylo,  it  is  changed.  One  of  the  very  earliest  ehorches 
of  tho  now  Bclioot  is  that  of  Sta.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  rebuilt  as  vre 
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now  find  it  by  Leo  the  Isaurian  (a.d.  718-740).  It  differs  in  sevei-al 
essential  particulars  from  the  old  style,  and  contains  the  germ  of 
much  that  we  find  frequently  repeated.  The  change  is  not  so  great 
as  might  have  taken  place  in  two  centuries  of  building  activity,  but 
it  is  considerable.  In  this  church  we  find,  apparently  for  the  first 
time  in  a  complete  form,  the  new  mode  of  introducing  the  light  to 
the  dome  through  a  perpendicular  drum,  which  afterwards  became  so 
univerfcal  that  it  serves  to  fix  the  age  of  a  building  in  the  East 
with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  presence  of  a  pointed  arch 
does  that  of  a  building  in  the  West.  As  this  invention  is  so 
import^mt,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
arrived  at. 

The  oldest  mode  of  lighting  a  dome  is  practised  in  the  Pantheon 
(Woodcut  No.  191),  by  simply  leaving  out  tlu3  central  portion. 
Artistically  and  mechanically  nothing  could  be  better,  but  before  the 
invention  of  glass  it  was  iutoleral»ly  inconvenient  whenever  much 
rain  or  snow  fell.  A  change  therefore  was  necessary,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  tomb  or  temple  of  Marcellus,  built  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino on  the  Via  Prenestina  at  Rome.  It  consists  simply  of  boring 
four  circular  holes  through  the  dome  a  little  alx>ve  its  springing.  The 
next  step  is  seen  at  Thessalonica  in  the  church  of  St.  George  (Wood- 
cut No.  878)i  There  eight  semi-circular  lunettes  are  pierced  in  the 
dome,  at  its  springing,  and  answer  the  purpose  very  perfectly.  The 
system  culminated  in  Sta.  b'o|)hia,  where  forty  windows  introduce  a 
rtood  of  light  without  ils  ever  falling  on  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  desirable  not  to  break  the 
hemisphere  of  the  dome,  l)ut  to  place  the  windows  in  a  perpendicular 
circular  rim  of  masonry — called  the  drum— and  to  introduce  the  light 
always  through  that.  Externally  there  can  Ih)  no  doubt  but  that 
this  was  an  improvement;  it  gave  height  and  dignity  to  the  dome  in 
small  churches,  where,  without  this  elevation,  the  feature  would  have 
been  lost.  Internally,  however,  the  advantage  is  problematical:  the 
separation  of  the  dome  from  its  pendentives  destroyed  the  continuity 
of  the  roof,  and  introduced  the  stilted  effect  so  objectionable  in 
Kenaissance  domes.  In  the  Neo-Byzantine  churches  the  dome  became 
practically  a  skylight  on  the  roof,  the  drum  increasing  in  height 
and  the  dome  diminishing  in  dignity  as  the  style  progressed.  As  all 
the  churches  are  small,  the  feature  is  unobjectionable ;  but  in  larger 
edifices  it  would  have  been  found  difficult  to  construct  it,  and  the 
artistic  result  would  hardly  have  been  pleasing,  even  had  this 
difficulty  been  got  over.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  value  as  a  chrono- 
nietric  landmark  is  undoubted. 

As  a  1  ule  it  may  generally  be  assertecl  that,  in  all  Christian  domes 
erected  during  the  old  Byzantine  period;  the  light  is  introduced  by 
openings  in  the  dome  itself.    After  that  time,  the  light  is  as  generally 
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Mtmittod  tbrough  windows  in  the  drnm,  the  dome  itself  being  cut 
into  only  in  the  lureat  possible  instances. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  church  uf  St.  Clement  at  Ancyra  is 
a  transitional  specimen  subsequent  to  Sta.  Sophia,  beoanse  the  dome 
is  raised  timidly  (Woodcnt  Ko. 
896)  on  a  low  dram  pierced  with 
four  small  windows;  but  it  is 
anterior  to  Sta.  Irene,  because 
the  dome  is  still  pierced  with 
twelve  lai^r  windows,  after 
the  manner  of  Sta.  Sophia  and 
the  older  churches.  All  the  de- 
tails of  its  architecture,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made  out, 
bear  out  this  description.  They 
are  further  removed  from  the  classical  type  than  the  churches  of 
Jnatintan,  and  tho  whole  plan  (Woodcut  Ko.  897)  is  more  that  which 
the  Greek  church  afterwards  took  than  any  of  tho 
_  early  churches  show.      Its  greatest  defect — though 

_ti_^'  L       the  one  moBt  generally  inherent  in  the  style— is  in 
its  dinieiiHions.     It  is  only  64  ft.  long,  over  all  ex- 
^  ^^  temally,  by  58  ft.  wide.     Yet  this  is  a  fair  average 
irmi,  Ancj-ra.      size  of  a  Greek  churcli  of  that  age. 

Another  church,  very  similar,  is  found  at  Mj-ra, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  It  exceeds  that  of  St.  Clement  in  size,  and 
has  a  double  iiarthcx  considerably  larger  in  jiroportion,  but  so  ruined 
that  it  is  diEQcult  to  make  out  its  plan,  or  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
a  part  of  tho  original  structure,  or  a  subsequent  addition.  The  cupola 
is  raised  on  a  drum,  and  altogether  tho  church  has  the  appearance 
of  being  much  more  modem  than  that  at  Ancyra. 

A  third  church  of  tho  same  class,  and  better  preserved,  is  found  at 
I  Trabala  in  Lycia.     It  is  of  the  some  type 

as  St.  Clenient,  and  similar  in  its  arrange- 
ments to  Sta.  Sophia,  except  in  tho  omis- 
sion of  the  semi-domes,  which  seem  never 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  provinces,  and 
indeed  may  ho  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
metropolitan  church.  Notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  that  feature,  it  appears  to  have 
remained  dormant  till  revived  by  the  Turks 
BBS.  Chorrh«T^»i«i».  Sciie        in  Constantinople,  and  there  aloue. 

In  this  example  there  are  two  detached 
octagonal  buildings,  either  tombs  or  sacristies ;  a  form  which,  except 
in  large  detached  buildings,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  common 
M  flte  mnmlar,  till  after  the  time  of  Justinian. 
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Ueturuiiig  to  tlio  wipital,  wo  fiiul  one  utlior  ruiiiarlcAblo  jjeculiarity 
ul'  the  Noo-Bysantino  stylo  in  tliu  att«ui|>t  tu  allow  the  eNtemal 
Hiirfttco  of  an  ordinary  tunuol-vaitlt  to  retain  its  foiin  without  uny 
ridgo  whatever.  It  citu  hardly  bu  donbttid  that  thie  in  artistically  a 
luistake.  With  domes  it  was  early  folt  to  bo  ho,  and  t-oiiscqaeiitly  we 
always  fin<l  a  flower  or  pinuaclo  in  iron,  or  some  such  ornament, 
marking  t!ie  oentro.  In  thin  tho  Saracenic  architects  were  especially 
etuccesitful — all  their  ilome«  ]x>sseBS  a  central  ornament  sufficient  to 
I'eliove  then),  and  generally  of  the  moxt  beautiful  |>ruj)ortions.  With 
the  CKtradiKd  of  a  circular  vault,  however,  it  is  even  worse  than  with  a 
dome.  A  roof  is  felt  to  be  a  cuntrivauce  tu  kcnp  off  tlie  rain.  It  may 
be  more' or  less  sloping,  according  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  con- 
utnicted ;  but  to  make  one  part  of  each  ridge  slojiing,  and  tho  centra) 
l)ortion  flat,  is  a  discord  that  offends  the  eye,  licsides  looking  weak  and 
unmeaning.  A  jKiinted  arch  would  avoid  tho  evil,  but  a  reverse  or 
ogcu  curve  is  perhajis  the  most  pleasing.  In  tho  Neo-ltyuintine  age, 
however,  lietween  tho  8tli  and  the  12th  centuries,  the  eye  seems  to 
have  got  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  ciunmon  in  the  KiiMt,  esjieciully  at 
(.'onstiin tinoplo  and  at  A'eniee.  In  St.  Murk's  and  elwewhore  it  became 
so  familiar  a  form  that  it  was  coiiiod  and  continued  by  the  Henaissanco 
arelii  ceta  even  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

One  of  the  l)est  illustrations  of  these  i>eculiaritie8  is  tlio  church  of 
Monu  tes  Kuras  at  Constantinople, 
called  Kuliira  .lamissi. 
The  older  [wrt  of  it  seems 
tu  l>elong  to  tho  1 1  th 
century,  the  side- aisles 
tu  tho  12th.  and  though 
small  it  illustrates  tho 
style  [icrfLftly.  The  jiorch 
cimsiHts  of  live  ai  ches 
covereil  with  an  intersect- 
ing vault,  visible  l)oth 
externally  and  internally. 
The  last  two  hays  are 
eiiverod      with      cupolas 

which  still  retain  their  mosaics  internally,  and  those  uf  singular 
beanty  and  brilliancy,  though,  owing  to  tho  constructive  defects  of 
the  intermetlinte  parts,  the  wot  has  leaked  through,  and  tho  mosaics 
have  mostly  peeled  off.  Externally  tho  front  is  ornamented  with 
CDurses  of  stones  of  different  colours,  and  even  in  its  ruined  Btaf<!  is 
effective  and  picturcsi|UO,  Its  principal  interest  is  that  it  shows 
what  was  tho  matrix  of  tho  contemporary  church  of  St.  Maik  at 
Venice.  Subsequent  additions  have  much  modified  tho  external 
appearance  of  St.  Mark,  but   there   can   be  very  little   doubt   that 
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y  like  the  facade  ufauwu  in  Wood- 


vrigiuullr 
cut  No.  S\ii'. 

Xi.l  far  from  Uuiie  les  Kvraa  ihero  are  two  ether  ehurchee  of  the 
same  clan's  aiiil  of  about  the  8ame  age.  Uue,  the  I'antukrator,  has  been 
adileJ  to  at  varioui^  tiuits  eo  as  to  cover  a  large  spac^  of  ground,  but 
it  couiiiHtd  c<.>nii<H)ui>titly  of  eiuall  and  iII-a88orU.'d  parts.  It  retains, 
howevt-r,  a  }r"od  dt-ul  i.<f  its  luarl'Ie  pavements  auil  other  features  of 
iutert¥t.  '1  he  other,  known  as  the  Fetije  Jaiuissi.  ia  smaller  and  more 
Gomplfte.  aud  )ios««im.-s  iii>nie  ra<.>saics  of  considerable  beaui}'. 

Tho  l.*8t  example  uf  irs  class,  howevtr,  iu  Constantinople  is  that 

known  as  thoThevti-krs.    Like  thi.'se  just  mciitioDud  it  is  very  small,  the 

ihiireh  itself  Uiii^  only  37  ft.  by  4o.  and.  though 

iis  >U.ul.K-  nartLex  and  lateral  adjuncts  add  eon- 

M,K-riUy  toitsdimensii,iis.  it  is  still  ynlyavery 

small  i-hnri.'h.     S-<nie  purls  i.>f  it  are  as  old  as  the 

'.>ih  or  luth  leuturv.  but   the  facade  repiesentc*) 

ill  Wi-.-dutit  No.  101  is  oerlaiuly  nut  older  tltin 

t)ie  i::th   oi-iitury.       Taking  it  altogether,  it  is 

*"* -ilt  wVft  iI-ViTu" '   l"^'''''''!*   ''"-■   ">"**   completv   ami  elegant   church 

of  itij  claiss  now  known  to  exi>t  in  or  near  the 

capital,  and  many  of  its  details  are  of  greitt  l^auty  ami  perfection. 


It  Heems  scarcely  [KnwiMe  to  sii|>]ii««  that  the  meagre  half-lozeri  •>( 
Ull  churches  just  enumcralc-d  are  all  that  were  erected  in  iheeapital 
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between  the  .li-ath  of  JuMliiiitiii  iind  the  fall  of  the  city.  Yet  there  is 
HO  evi(!em:t!  tliat  tht  TmltB  (k-8troyf<l  any.  Why  aliiniU!  tlit^y  ?  'Ihoy 
(Aonvt^rtctl  them  into  moit<|nox,  finding  tbcm  es^tcdully  convenient  for 
tliat  jtiirpotto,  and  they  Imvo  maintained  them  with  singularly  little 
alteration  to  the  [>rc8cnt  day. 


Thiu  deficienc}'  of  examples  in  the  capital  is  to  some  ext«Dtsup- 
plit'd  by  those  which  are  found  existing  at  tjalonica.  Four  churches 
iK-longing  to  this  age  ai-e  illnt)tiT.te'1  in  Toxier  and  Pullan's  work. 


'i'lie  oldest  and  the  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Sta,  Sophia.  It  is 
ii  cliurch  of  couuidcrable  dimcnHions,  considering  its  age  and  style, 
uiuueuring  140  ft,  east  and  west  by  118  over  all  extcnially,  and  with 
iL  ccntriil  dome  ;)3  ft.  in  diameter.  It  poBscsBcs  also  an  upper  gallery, 
and  its  arrangements  generally  are  well  considered  and  artistic. 
Thei-e  does  not  seem  to  be  any  documentary  evidence  of  its  age,  but, 
jndging  fi-om  tlie  puhlishwl  details,  it  belongs  probably  to  the  fltli  or 
10th  century,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  first  date,  nor  lower  than 
tiiu  latter.     Its  dome  still  retains  it«  mosaics. 

Next  tt>  this  comes  the  church  of  St.  Uurdias,  very  similar  in  style 
though  very  much  smaller,  measnijng  only  53  ft.  by  37,  excbisive  of 
the   apse.     Its  date   is    iiurfectly   oiicertainod — viz.,    U37.     There  is 
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certainly  not   a  century  of  difference  in  the   age  of  the  two  last 
described. 

Next  to  these  comes  the  church  of  Elias,  a. D.  1012,  and  very  similar 
to  it  in  style  is  that  of  the  Apostles  (Woodcut  No.  902),  which  wo 
may  consequently  date  with  safety  in  the  11th  century,  from  this 
juxtapo8iti<m  alone,  though  there  are  several  other  examples  which 
enable  us  to  treat  it  as  a  characteristic  type  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  picturcsciue  specimen  of  Byzantine  brickwork.  Like  all 
the  churches  of  the  time,  it  is  small,  03  ft.  by  5d  externally.  In  plan 
it  very  much  resembles  the  Theotokos  at  Constantinople,  but  in  eleva- 
tion is  taller  and  thinner ;  though  whether  this  arises  from  any  local 
peculiarity,  or  from  some  difference  of  age,  is  not  clear.  I  suspect 
the  former.  The  earthquakes  of  the  capital  may  have  induced  a  less 
ambitious  furm,  as  far  as  height  is  concerned,  than  was  adopted  in 
the  provinces. 

Grkece. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  if  a  systematic  search  were 
made  among  the  churches  of  Greece,  many  would  be  brought  to  light 
which  would  lie  most  useful  in  completing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Neo-Byzantine   style.     At   Mount   Athos   alone,   and   its   immediate 
neighboui hood,   there   are   probably  a   hundred   convents,   many  of 
old  date,   whose   churches,   even   though   rebuilt   in   modern   times, 
muht  contiiin  fragments  of  the  older  style;  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  examined  by  any  competent  architect.     For  Greece  i)roper  wc 
are    dejK'ndent    ahnust   wholly   on    Cauchaud^    and    Blouet.^     They 
unfortunalely  suffice   to   i)rove   that   there  are  no  churches  of  any 
dimensions  sufficient  to  ensure  dignity,  nor  are  any  so  beautiful  in 
outline  or  detail  as  to  make  us  regret  much  that  we  do  not  know 
more  about  them.     Still  they  are  sufficiently  original  to  be  worthy  of 
study,  and  when  properly  known  may  help  to  join  together  some  of  the 
scattered  links  of  the  chain  which  once  connected  the  aichitecture  of 
the  West  and  East,  but  which  is  at  present  so  difficult  to  follow  out. 
In  Athens  there  are  several  churches  of  considerable  interest,  and 
not  without   architectural  pretension.      They  are  all 
sniall,  however.     The  largest  is  that  Jpiown  as  Panagia 
Lycwlemo,  or  the  church  of  St.  Nicodemus,  and  is  only 
02  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide  over  all.     It  seems  also  to 
he  the  oldest,  since  its  dome  is  partially  pierced  with 
903.  i*un  of  panagift  windows  iusidc,  though    outsidc  there  is  a  distinctly 
Sode  iM  ft,*to'i  in.  markeil  drum  (Woodcut  No.  904).      Notwithstanding 

the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,  considerable  effect  is 
obtained  internally  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  parts  and 

*  '  figliaes  BjiantiDcs  en  Grvoe.*  *  *'  £x{HHlition  Scientifique  de  la  Movee.* 
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the  Imriuoiiy  or  projwrtiou  vthich  rei^s  throughout.  The  ext«riur  is 
also  plcaKiug.  though  the  aliaence  of  a  cornicu  gives  im  unfinished 
look  to  the  whole,  and  there  ia  a  want  of  euflicieiit  connexion  between 
the  dome  and  tlio  walls  of  the  building  to  make  them  part  of  one 
composition. 

A  more  beautiful  and  more  intoreBting  example  is  the  church 
known  an  the  Catliolioon  or  Cathedral  at  Athens  (Woodcut  No.  ilOo). 
It  is  a  catlie<1ml,  however,  only  in  a  Greek  sense,  certainly  not  as 
unileratood  in  the  Latin  Lhureh,  for  its  diiuonsionq  are  only  4(t  ft.  by 
25  over  all  uxteinally.     It  is  almost  iui- 
poHisiblo  to  judge  uf  its  age  from  its  details, 
since  thoy  iiro  partly  borrowed  from  older 
classical  buildings,  or  imitations  of  clas- 
sical forius,  Ko  fnsliioucd  as  to  harmonize 
with  parta  which  are  old.     But  the  tall- 
l""i''o'^li'.'to"L°in!"'"'""'        "*^^  "f  its  dome,  the  form  of  its  windows, 
)ind  the    internal  arrangements,  all  jtoint 
?ry  moderu  date  for  its  erection — as  probably  the  13th  century 
r  l-,>tli. 


Peloponnesus — tho 
the  Catholicon  at 
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Athcnfi.  lint  tlJII'frN  coiisiilorably  in  stylo,  ami  Ixwirs  much  more 
reRorablanco  tii  the  churches  of  Apulia  ami  Sicily  than  citlicr  of 
those  descrilu'd  almvp. 

Where  arcades  ai'o  used  externally  in  thoHo  tireek  chiircheB,  they 
are  genoraUy  supported  by  piUarH  of  Boiuowhat  clausical  look,  crowned 
by  capit^lH  of  the  square  foliagoil  form,  used  t^i  support  arches  in  the 
early  styles  all  over  Europe ;  and  the  windows,  when  divided,  take 
merely  the  form  of  diminutive  arcades.  The  Bysiantincs  never  at- 
tained to  traeery ;  all  their  early  windows  are  sinfilo  round-headed 
openings.  These  wcro  afterwards  grouped  together  in  threes  and 
fives ;  and,  as  in  the  Gothic  style,  when  they  could  Ikj  put  under  one 
dJscliarging  arch,  the  piers  were  attenuated  till  they  becaiuo  almost 
mulhous  but  aI^\a^s  supjwrting  constructive  arches,  without  any 
tendency  to  lun  into  interlacing  furiiis  like  the  Gothic.  The  uni- 
\crsal  cmplu\ment  of  mural  paiutiiig  in  Ilyi'^antinc  churches,  aud  the 
consequent  exclusion  of  jiaiutcd  glass,  rendered  the  use  of  the  large 
windone  which  the  Gothic  architects  employed  quite  iiiiidnit«sible; 
and  in  such  a  climate  very  much  smaller  opcuiugN  siifliccd  to  admit 
all  the  light  that  was  rc<iuired.  Traceiy  would  thus,  in  fact,  have 
U^n  an  alsuidit^  The  Byzantine  architecls  sought  to  ornament 
tlioir  windows  txtornally  by  the  emplojinont  of  tilus  or  colours 
disposed  in  ^allou8  patterns,  and  often  pr<"luced  a  vtry  pleasing 
effect  as  ma>  l>o  seen  froni  tlie  wood- 
out  (\u  004)  illustrating  the  a]>Be  of 
the  Panagia  Ljcodenii  at  Athonb  and 
other  specimens  quoted  ilw^e 

Occasionally  ne  find  in  thest 
ehurches  projecting  portlua  cr  I>al 
conies,  and  niachicolalions,  wliiih 
give  groat  relief  to  the  genpral  flat 
nesfl  of  the  walls  lliese  ftaturts 
arc  all  marked  with  that  tkganee 
jieculiur  to  the  East  and  more  espc 
cially  ti>  a  people  claiming  descent 
from  the  ancient  Greeks  and  possibly 
having  some  of  their  blood  in  their 
veins.  Sometimes  too  c\cn  a  sub  ' 
orelinate  apse  is  euppoi  ted  on  a  bracket 

like  balcony,  so  as  t>  form  a  \erj  pleising  ol  ]cct  as  in  thr  aecoin- 
panying  specimen  from  Hisitra 

On  the  whole  the  Neo-Byzantine  stj  le  nia>  I*  i-aid  to  Iw  charac- 
terised by  considerable  elegance  with  occasitnal  combinalions  of  a 
superior  order;  but  after  the  time  of  Justinian  the  countn  was  too 
deficient  in  unity  or  science  Ui  attempt  anj  thing  grtat  or  good, 
and  too  poor  to  aspire  to  grandeur  so  that  it  has  no  claim  to  rank 
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among  the  great  styles  of  the  earth.  The  old  Byzantine  style  was 
elevated  to  a  first-class  position  through  the  buildings  of  Justinian ; 
but  from  his  time  the  history  of  the  art  is  a  history  of  decline,  like 
that  of  the  Eastern  Empire  itself  and  of  Greece,  down  to  the  final 
extinction  both  of  the  Empire  and  the  style,  under  the  successive 
conquests  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  The  only  special  claim 
which  the  Neo-Byzantine  stylo  makes  upon  our  sympathies  or  atten- 
tion is  that  of  being  the  direct  descendant  of  Greek  and  Homan  art. 
As  such,  it  fonns  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  while  in  itself  it  has  sufficient  merit  to 
reward  the  student  who  shall  apply  himself  to  its  elucidation. 

Domestic  Architecture. 

It  is  more  than  proliable  that  very  considerable  remains  of  the 
civil  or  domestic  architecture  of  the  Neo-Byzantine  period  may  still  l>o 
recovered.  Most  of  their  palaces  or  public  buildings  have  continued 
to  be  occupied  by  their  successors,  but  the  habits  of  Turkish  life  are 
singularly  opposed  to  the  prying  of  the  archaeologist.  Almost  the 
only  building  which  has  been  brought  to  light  and  illustrated  is  the 
palace  of  the  HcMomon  at  Blachemae  in  Constantinople.  All  that 
remains  of  it,  however,  is  a  block  of  buildings  80  ft.  by  40  in  plan, 
forming  one  end  of  a  courtyard ;  those  at  the  other  end,  which  were 
more  extensive,  being  too  much  ruined  to  be  restored.  The  parts 
that  remain  probably  belong  to  the  9th  century,  and  consist  of  two 
halls,  one  over  the  other,  the  lower  supported  by  pillars  carrj'ing 
vaults,  the  upjxjr  free.  The  fa9ade  towards  the  court  is  of  con- 
siderable elegance,  Ixsing  adorned  by  a  mosaic  of  bricks  of  various 
colours  disposed  in  graceful  patterns,  and  forming  an  architectural 
decoration  which,  if  not  of  the  highest  class,  is  very  appropriate  for 
domestic  architecture. 

One  great  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  examples  may  be  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  capital.  They  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
various  fires,  and  outside  Constantinople  the  number  of  large  cities 
and  their  wealth  and  importance  was  gradually  decreasing  till  the 
capital  itself  sunk  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453. 
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The  architectural  proviuco  of  Armenia  forms  an  almost  exact  pendant 
t^  that  of  Greece  in  the  liistory  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Both 
were  early  converted  to  Christianity,  and  Greece  remained  Christian 
without  any  interruption  from  that  time  to  this.  Yet  all  her  earlier 
churches  have  jxjrished,  we  hardly  know  why,  and  left  us  nothing  but 
an  essentially  Mediaival  style.  Nearly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
Armenia,  but  there  the  loss  is  only  too  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Persian  persecution  in  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries  must  have  been 
severe  and  lasting,  and  the  great  houleversement  of  the  Mahoraedan 
irruption  in  the  7th  century  would  easily  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  earlier  monuments.  When,  in  more  tranquil 
times— in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries — the  Christians  were  permitted 
to  rebuild  their  churches,  we  find  them  all  of  the  same  small  type  as 
those  of  Greece,  with  tall  domes,  painted  with  frescoes  internally,  and 
deixjnding  for  external  effect  far  more  on  minute  elaboration  of  details 
than  on  any  grandeur  of  design  or  proportion. 

Although  the  troubles  and  persecutions  from  the  5th  to  the  8th 
century  may  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
monuments,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  have  perished.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  of  the  church  above  alluded  to  (p.  428)  as  still 
existing  at  Nisibin  and  belonging  to  the  4th  century,^  and  there  can 


*  Drawings  of  this  cliurch  were  made 
by  Mr.  BouUher  when  travelling  for  the 


Assyrian  Exploration  Fund ;  bat,  he  has 
hitherto  declined  to  allow  thei  r  publication . 
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U'  liltir  dimbt  lli;.t  many  (•tlu-ni  uxiHt  in  viiriunK  t^riiiTB  iif  tliL-  land; 
l>itt  tlK'V  hnvi'  liiinlly  yi-t  Imh'Ii  Iiii>k<-<1  f<ir,  lit  li-net  ixit  by  anyone 
u(iin]«ti.>iit  ti>  tliKci'iiiiiiiati-  bctwc'ii  what  wax  really  uld  and  wliat  may 
liavc  1h'1"iij;(.mI  til  wiinu  KuliHMjnciit  rclmililiiit:  or  rejiair. 

Till  lliis  iiiiin-  ntrcfnl  uxainiiiutiini  of  tlu'  i)roviiKi'  nlmll  liavc  Ikm-h 
ni>iiiii]'liKli(il.  iiur  liiatory  nf  tin-  ntvli'  c«iiiiot  Ik.-  ciirriL-il  liai-k  lic-yoml 
the  Ili'Jiru.  V.wn  tlii-ii  very  (pt-at  iliflifiiUy  exists  in  arraii^riii^  tlio 
iiiuti'rialH,  and  in  aMHi(;ninf;  itinii-t  datOM  to  the  variuiiH  examjilrH.  lit 
tiie  «-..rkM  of  'IV-.\i.i-.i  DiilK.iH.^  Hr-rrNrnt.'  and  Grimm  *  aomi-  forty  or  fifty 
.■ImtvlicM  uru  d.-R.-riK-d  i.nd  tigiiml  in  mor.^  ..r  l.-ss  detjiil,  l..ut"  in  iiiwt 


(■aacH  tlio  datoH  s 
only,  tlio  autliori 


iRt^ni'd  to  thi'm  arc  ili'rivcd  from  written  teBtiniony 
not  having  snffic'ii-nt  fcnowk'dgo  of  tlip  Rtylo  to  Ix- 


'  C.  Tcnifir,   '  Armcnii- 
2  vols,  folio.    I'nrU. 

*  Duboiii  lie  Mont|>rmix, 
toot  du  Oiucniw.'    C    vols.  Sv 
1839. 1641. 

•  BroB«cl, 'Voyage  Arrhcolog 


k   Ptr.Hi'.'    In  Gcorgio  el  TAnui'iiic.'  St.  ritftBlxnirg, 
1 84!). 
Voj-nso  nil-  r      <  D.  Grimm.  '  H'umraeiita  il'.^rflii lec- 
ture (■a  ticiiTsiv  et  Arnwiiic'    SI.  I'l'trvB- 
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ahlo  to  check  the  very  fallacious  evidence  of  the  lilera  Kripla.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  dates  usually  given  are  those  of  the  building 
of  the  first  church  on  the  spot,  whereas,  in  a  country  so  troubled  by 
persecution  as  Armenia,  the  original  church  may  have  been  rebuilt 
spveral  times,  and  what  we  now  see  is  often  very  modem  indeed. 

>ng  the  churches  now  existing  in  Armenia,  the  oldest  seems 
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to  be  that  in  the  village  of  Dighour  near  Ani.  There 
traditions  nor  inscriptions  to  assist 
in  fixing  its  date ;  but,  from  the  sim- 
pticity  of  its  form  and  its  quasi- 
classical  details,  it  is  evidently  older 
than  any  other  known  examples,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  information  con- 
veyed in  De  Vogtie's  recent  publica- 
tions we  can  have  little  hesitation  in 
assigning  it  to  the  7th  century.'  The 
church  is  not  large,  being  only  95  ft. 
long  by  82  wide  over  all.  Intemallj' 
its  design  is  characterised  by  extreme 
solidity  and  simplicity,  and  all  the 
details  are  singularly  classical  in  out- 
lino.  The  dome  is  an  ellipse,  timidly 
constructed,  with  far  more  than  the 

requisite  amount  of  abutment.  One  of  its  moat  marked  peculiarities 
is  the  existence  of  two  apses  externally,  wliit-h  form  tho  transepts, 
and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  receive  altars.  Its  flanks  arc  oma- 
monted  by  three  quarter  columns  of  debased 
classical  design.  These  support  an  arclii- 
trave  which  is  bent  over  the  heads  of  the 
windows  as  in  the  churches  of  Northern 
Syria  erected  during  the  6th  century. 

Its  western  and  lateral  doorways  are 
ornamented  by  horse-shoe  arches,  which  are 
worth  remarking  here,  as  it  is  a  feature 
which  tho  Saracenic  architects  need  so 
currently  and  employed  for  almost   every 

class  of  opening.  The  oldest  example  of  this  form  known  is  that  of 
the  vault  of  tho  building  called  'I'akht-i-Ghero  on  Mount  ZagroB.' 
In  this  little  shrine  alltho  other  details  are  so  purely  and  essentially 
classic  that  the  building  must  be  dated  before  or  about  the  time  of 
Constantino.     ITie  horse-shoe  again  occurs  in  the  church  at  Dana  on 
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'  Teiiei gives  threedateslothUehuTGli.  |  Per»','atp.l20,the  date  la  given  aa  121S, 
In  the  '  Bjitantine  Architecture.'  p,  174,  ■  My  conviction  i*  that  tho  Aral  ia  correct, 
itiaaaid  lo  be  ortbeTth,Hndatp.4,of  Ibe  '  FlandinandCoste, '  VoyageenPerap,* 
nth  i^eatury.     In  tiie   '  L'Annenie  et  la  [  pU.  211, 215. 
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the  EuplmtcB  in  540.'  At  Digbotu-  we  find  it  used,  not  in  constmo- 
tion  but  ae  an  ornamental  feature.  The 
stilting  of  the  arch  was  evlilontly  one 
of  those  experiments  which  the  architects 
of  that  time  were  making  in  order  to  free 
themEelvea  &om  the  trammck  of  theBoman 
semi-circular  arch.  The  Saraoens  carried 
it  much  further  and  used  it  with  marked 
8ucceEs,  but  thia  is  probably  Ihe  last  oc- 
caaion  in  which  it  wae  employed  by  a 
Christian  architect  as  a  decorative  ex- 
pedient. 

The  six  buttresses,  with  their  oflscts, 
wliicli  adorn  the  fa^de,  are  another  curious 
feature  in  the  archKology  of  thia  church. 
If  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  original 
design,  which  there  aeema  no  reason  to 
doubt,  they  anticipate  by  several  centuries 
the  appearance  of  thia  form  in  Weatem 
Europe. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  least  altered  of 
the  Armenian  churches  seems  to  bo  that 
of  Tsunlar,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Catholicos  Jean  IV.  between  the  years 
718  and  726.  In  plan  it  looks  like  a  peri- 
stylar  temple,  hut  the  verandaha  which 
surround  it  arc  onlj'  low  arcadee,  and  have 
very  little  affinity  with  classical  forms. 
These  are  carried  round  the  front,  but 
there  pierced  only  by  the  doorway.  The 
elevation,  as  here  exhibited,  is  simple,  hut 
sufficiently  expreases  the  internal  arrange- 
nieiits,  and,  with  an  octagonal  dome,  forms, 
when  seen  in  perspective,  a  pleasing  object 
from  every  point  of  view.  Both  plan  and 
design  are,  however,  exceptional  in  the 
province-  A  far  more  usual  arrangement 
is  that  found  at  I'itzounda  in  Abkassia, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  typical 
form  of  an  Armenian  church.  It  ia  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style 
or  ornamentation  of  the  lower  part  that  seems  to  gainsay  ita  being 
hia.  But  the  plan  is  so  like  many  that  belong  to  a  much  later  age, 
Tfiier  and  Pullan, '  Jtjmntlne  Architecture,'  pp.  lii.  li. 
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that  we  must  hesitate  before  wo  can  feel  eure  that  it  has  not  been 
rebuilt  at  some  more  modem  date.  Its  cupola  certainly  belongs  to 
a  period  long  after 
the  erection  of  Sta. 
Irene  at  Constanti- 
nople (Woodcut  No. 
8Po),  when  tho  dome 
pierced  with  tall 
windows  had  become 
the  fit shion able  form 
of  dome  in  tlie  By- 
zantine school.  Its 
interior,  also,  is  un- 
usually tall,  and  the 
pointed  arches  under 
the  dome  look  like 
integral  parts  of  the     »i6    v^      d  (.-lu  l  »  t      1.0       no  «.  t 

design,  and  when  so 

employed  belong  certainly  to  a  much  more  modem  date.  On  tho 
whole  therefore  it  seems  that  this  church,  as  we  now  sec  it,  may  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  9th  or  10th  centurv. 


^^'llatever  its  date,  it  is  a  pleasing  example  of  the  style.    EKtcmally 
it  is  devoid  of  ornament  except  what  is  obtained  by  tho  insert  ion  of 
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tikjii  Urtween  thf?  conrse^  of  the  stone.  an*l  a  similar  relief  to  the 
windowM :  hnt  even  thia  little  introdnction  of  colour  gives  it  a  gay 
and  chf*rfnl  arjiearanoe,  more  than  conl«l  easily  be  obtained  by 
monldin;pi  or  car>'ing  in  stone. 

llie  iip{>er  galleries  of  the  nave  and  the  chapels  of  the  choir  are 
H\»fr  weH  expresse<l  in  the  external  design,  and  altogether,  for  a  small 
church — which  it  is  ^only  137  ft.  by  75) — it  is  as  pleasing  a  compo- 
Hit  ion  as  could  easilv  Ijc  found. 

The  idea  that  the  date  of  this  church  is  coiLsiderablv  more  modem 

than  Dubois  and  others  are  inclined  to  assi^ 

to  it,  is  confirmed  by  a  Oiniparison  of  its  plan 

^    u    -''     i    '^  with  that  at  Bedochi^-iuta.  wliich  Brosset  de- 

Y  ^        '>  '-  tcnnines  from  inscriptions  t*>   lx*long  to  the 

date  15.'>6-1575;  and  the  knowledge  lately 
acquired  tends  stron^xly  to  the  c»>nviction  that 
this  plan  of  church  l^eLmgs  to  a  later  perio«l 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  when  it  was  introduced,  and  it  niav 
lie  only  a  continuation  of  a  much  earlier  form. 
^     ,     ,.  .  V    .  One  other  church  of  this  part  «»f  the  world 

( Fn.in  Brr.-**^.;  Kcenis  to  claim  e8i>ecial  mention,  that  of  Mokwi, 

Sca\f  10»j  ft.  to  I  in.  •  •  t  i 

built  in  the  10th  century,  and  painted,  as 
we  learn  fn»iii  inw  rij»tions,  between  1080  and  1 125.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  church,  but  its  principal  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
dim«:nsiuns  and  arrangement  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  contem- 
jx>ranfN»u8  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Novogorod,  showing  a  connection 
lietween  the  two  c<»nntries  which  will  be  more  particularly  pointed 

(»ut  hereafter.  It  is  now  very  much  ruined, 
and  covered  with  a  veil  of  creepers  which  pre- 
vents its  outwanl  form  from  being  easily 
distinguishetl. 

As  will  lie  perceived,  its  plan  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  having 
five  aisles  instead  of  three;  but  it  is  smaller 
in  scale  and  more  timid  in   execution.     The 

tl8.    PUnof  Church  at  Mok^i.      ,  ,  i-i*.  .  ii         •^i,. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.i         church   wliich   it    most  resembles  is  that  at 

Trabala  in  Syria  (Woodcut  No.  898),  which 
is  certainly  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with 
farther  east.  Practically  the  same  plan  occurs  at  Athens  (Wood- 
cut No.  903),  and  at  Misitra  (Woodcut  No.  906),  but  these  seem  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  at  Mokwi,  so  that  it  may  bo  considered  as  the 
typical  form  of  a  Neo-Byzantine  church  for  four  or  five  centuries 

^  I  am  a  liltlc  doubtfal  regarding  tlie  I  correctly  reduced  from  M.  Bms-et's  plates, 
of  these  two  buildings.    They  are  |  But  arc  these  to  be  depended  upon  ? 


uud  it  would  coiiBequently  he 
unsafe  to  attempt  to  iix  a  date 
from  its  peculiar i ties. 

Interesting  as  these  maj-  be 
in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  this  jwrt  of  the 
world  is  that  of  EtchmiaBdin. 
Here  are  four  churches  built 
on  the  spots  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  rose  the  two 
arches  or  rainbows,  crosBing  one 
another  at  right  angles,  on  which 
our  Saviour  is  i^aid  to  have  sat 
when  he  appeared  to  St.  G  regory. 
They  conset|uently  ought  to  he 
at  the  four  angles  of  a  square, 
or  rectangle  of  some  sort,  but 
this  is  far  from  lieing  the  eaHe. 
The  principal  of  the*e  churches 
is  that  whose  plan  is  represented 
in  Woodcut  No.  919.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  square. 
Burrounded  by  ccclesiaKtical 
buildings,  aud  is  on  the  whole 
rather  an  inipOBing  edifice.  Its 
porch  is  modem;  so  alho,  com- 
paratnelj  speaking  jsitsdoiut 
but  the  plan  if  not  the  greater 
paii:  of  tho  suhbtruclure  ib 
anciLut  and  exhibits  tht,  plaiu 
nees  and  Mmpl  i city  character! stii 
of  its  age  1  he  other  three 
churches  lay  claim  to  as  remote 
a  date  of  foundation  as  thin 
but  all  ha\c  been  so  altered  in 
modem  times  thit  thtv  ha\o 
now  no  title  to  antiquity 

The  idea  that  the  churches 
at  Pitzounla  and  Btdochwinta 
muht  be  comparatively  modem 
IS  confarnied.  by  comparing  then 
plan  vtith  that  of  Kouthais  a 
church  which  there  seems  no 
reasonable  ground  fui   doubting 
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WM  founded  in  1007,  and  erected,  pretty  much  as  we  now  find  it, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Uth  century.  It  has  neither  oonpled  piers 
nor  pointed  arches,  but  is  adorned  externally  with  reed-like  pilasters 
and  elaborate  frets,  such  aa  were  certainly  employed  at  An!  in  the 
oourse  of  the  11th  century,  'ITio  annexed  elevatinn  (Woodcut  Ko. 
921)  of  one  of  its  windows,  exhibits  the  Armenian  atyle  of  decoratioa 
of  this  age,  but  is  such  as  certainly  was  not  employed  before  this 
time,  though,  with  various  modifications,  it  became  typical  of  the 
style  at  its  period  of  greatest  development. 


Even  pjtvlmiiasdin,  however,  sinks  into  insignificance,  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  when  compared  with  Anj, 
which  wait  the  capitAl  of  Armenia  during  its  period 
of  greatest  unity  and  elevation,  and  was  adorDed 
by  the  Uagratide  dynasty  with  a  series  of  buildings 
which  still  strike  the  traveller  with  admiratioQ, 
at  least  for  the  beauty  of  their  details;  for,  like  all 
ehurchea  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  very 
siuall.     If,  liowevcr,  the  cathedral  at  Ani  is  inter- 
osting  to  the  architect  from  its  style,  it  is  still 
^lie  looT  io" 'i" '     more  so  to  the  archteologist  from  its  date,  sinoe 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  built 
in  the  year  1010,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  its  walls.     This, 
perhapH,  might  be  put  on  ouc  side  as  a  mistake,  if  it  were  not  that 
there  are  two  beauti- 
ful inscriptions  OQ  the 
fa9ade,  one  of  which  is 
dated    1049,  the  other 
1059.    To  this  we  must 
add  our  knowledge  that 
the  city  was  sacked  by 
Alp  Arslau  in  IU64,  and 
that  the  dynasty  which 
alone  could  erect  such  a 
monument   was    extin- 
guished in  1080.    With 
all  this  evidence,  it  is 
startling     to     find      a 
church  not  only  with 
pointed  arches  but  vrith 
coupled   piers    and  all 
the  characteristics  of  a 
complete  pointed-arched  style,  such  as  might  be  found  in  Italy  co: 
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Sicily  not  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  This  peculiarity  is,  however, 
coufiaed  to  the  constructive  parte  of  the  interior.  The  plan  is  that 
of  Pitzounda  or  Bedochwinta,  modi6ed  only  by  the  superior  con- 
etructive  arrangement  which  the  pointed  arch  enabled  ihe  architocte 
to  introduce ;  and  externally  the  only  pointed  arch  anywhere  to  bo 
detected  is  in  the  transept,  where  the  arch  of  the  vault  ts  simulated 
to  pass  through  to  the  exterior. 

In  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the  building  will  be  observed   a 
peculiarity  which  was  afterwards  almost  universal  in  the  style.     It 


m 
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it)  the  angular  recess  which  marks  the  form  of  the  apses  outside  with- 
out breaking  the  main  lines  of  the  building.  In  the  lateral  elevation 
of  this  cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  924)  they  are  introduced  on  each  side 
of  the  portal  where  the  construction  did  not  require  them,  in  order  to 
match  those  at  the  east  end.  Dut  in  the  Cathedral  at  Samthawis 
(Woodcut  No.  925)  they  are  seen  in  their  proper  places  on  each  side 
of  the  central  apse.  Though  this  church  was  erected  between  the 
years  1050-1079,  we  find  these  niches  adorned  with  a  foliation 
(Woodcut  No.  92())  very  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
invention  of  the  14th  century  in  Europe,  though  even  more  elegant 
than  anything  of  its  class  used  by  the  Gothic  architects. 
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At  Sandjerti,  not  far  from  Aiii,  is  another  clrnrch,  which,  from 
insoriptioDB  translated  by  M.  Brosset,  and  from  eections  given  by  him, 
appears  to  belong  to  the  same  date 
(1033-1044),    and    to    poescss  coupled 


columns  and  pointed  arches  like  those  of  the  cathedral  of  Ani,  "which 
indeed  it  rescnihlea  in  many  points,  and  which  renders  tho  date  abova 
given  highly  probable. 


L 


llie  plans  above  quoted  may  probably  be  taken  as  those  most 
typical  of  the  style,  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  arc  the  arrangements 
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;  Biuall  there  were  no  construct  ve 
(1   ae   no  cougiegaton    was   to  be 


of  churclies  so  vanouB      \11 1ft 
d  fBcult  eB   to  be  encountered 

accommodated    the   a  ch  te  te   apparentlj    cons  de  ed  th  i 
1  berty  to  follow  the  r  fane  es    u  anj  manner  that  o  cu  red  to  them 
I  ho  consequence  b  that  the  plans  of  Armen  an  chu  ch  a  defy  claBS 
Scat  on    Bomo  are  square  or  re  tau^lea  of  e  ery    once    able  pmpor 
t  on  of  length  to  \  ca  1th   &on     octavo  a  or  hexag  ne  an  1  some  of 
the  n  ost  indescrTjable  irregular  ty      FrequentU  two  three  or  four 


avo  grouped  and  joined  together.  In  some  inBtancea  the  sacred 
number  of  seven  aro  coupled  together  in  one  design,  though  more 
generally  each  little  church  is  au  independent  erection ;  but  they  are 
all  so  small  that  their  plans  are  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
No  grandeur  of  effect  or  jHjetry  of  perspective  can  be  obtained  without 
considerable  dimensions,  and  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  Armenia. 

There  are  also  some  exanipleB  of  circular  churches,  but  these  are 
far  from  being  numerous.  Generally  S[>eaking  they  are  tombs,  or  con- 
nected with  sepulchral  rites,  and  are  indeed  mere  amplifications  of 
the  usual  tombo  of  the  natives  of  tho  country,  which  are  generally 
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little  models  of  the  domes  of  Armenian  Aiorches  plaoed  on  the  gronitd, 
though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  a&y  that  the  domes  were 
copied  from  the  tombs  than  the  reverse. 

The  moet  elegant  of  all  those  hitherto  made  known  is  one  found 
at  Ani,  illustrated  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  927,  928.  NotwithBtanding  the 
smallness  of  its  dimensions,  it  is  one  of  the  moet  el^ant  sepulchral 
chapels  known. 

Another  im  a  larger  scale  (Woodcut  Ko.  929)  is  borrowed  &om 
Mr,  Layard'a  book.  Ihis  tomb  -shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Armenian  stylo  of  the  1 1  th  or  1 2th  century  1  hough  so  maoh  larger 
it  IS  by  no  means  so  beautiful  as  the  last  mentioned  tomb  at  Am.  Id 
its  ornamentation  a  further  refinement  is  introduced  inasmuch  aa  the 
reed  like  columns  are  tied  together  by  true  love  knots  instead  of 
capitals  —  a  freak  not  uncommon  either  in 
Kurope  at  tho  same  age  or  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day  but  bj  no  means  to  bo  rccom 
mended  as  an  architectural  expedient. 

With  scarcely  an  exception    all  the  build 
ings  in  the  Armenian  provinces  are  eo  small 

that     they      would 

hardl}     deserve     a 

jlace    in    a    histoiy 

of  architecture  were 

it  not  for  the  mge 

nuit^  of  tl  eir  plans 

ai  d  the  elegance  of 

their    deteils       The 

beauty  of  the  latter 

IS     po     remarkable 

that  in  order  to  con 

vey  a  correct  notion 

of  the  style,  it  would  ■ 

be  necessary  to  illus- 

tratti  them  to  an  ex- 

tent       incompatiblo 

with    the   scope   of 

this  work.     In  them 

too    will    be    found 

muchtbathashither-  ___ 

930.    CpLtal  at  AnI.    (From  Gtiram.)  tO   been    BSCribed    tO  (Frooi  Orlana.) 

other  sources.     The 
annexed  capita!  (Wowlcut  Ko.  930),  for  instance,  would  generally  be 
put  down  as  Saracenic  of  the  best  age,  but  it  belongs,  with  a  great 
deal  more  quite  as  elegant,  t«  one  of  the  churches  at  Ani ;  and  tho 
capital  from  Oelathi  (Woodcut  No.  931)  would  not  excite  attention 


if  fonnd  in  Ireltmd      The  interlacing  scrolh  which  occupy  itt  head 
are    one    of    tho 
most  usual  as  'well 
as  one  of  tho  moi-t 


Ethuograph  c  n 
dication  v.  h  1 
when  [iroperl  n 
vosti  gated,  may 
lead  to  the  mont 
important  conclu 
sions.  The  throe 
following  wood 
cut9,No  93  J33 
and  934  taken 
from  churchi^  at 
a  now  deserted 
Tillage  callc  1  Ish 
Klian,  ^  11  s<.r  0 
to  CJtpla  u  te 
more  usual  forms ; 
but  it  occurs  al- 
most everywhere 
in  the  Armenian 
architectural  pro- 
vince, and  with  as  infinite  a  variety  i 
its  employment  in  Irish  manuscripts. 


'  details  as  are  to  be  found  with 
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Out  of  Anueiiia  it  occuru  in  tbe  church  at  Kartea  el  Argj'wdi  in 
Walluchia  (Woodcut  No.  931),  and  ia  found  in  Hungary  and  Stjria, 
and  no  antiquary  will  probably  fail  to  reo^uiee  it  as  the  most  usual 
and  beautiful  pattern  on  Irieh  crosses  and  Scotch  sculptured  stones. 
On  the  other  hand  it  occnrs  frequently 
in  the  monolithic  deepdans  or  lamp- 
jiosts  and  in  the  temples  on  the 
Canareso  or  Weat  Coast  of  India,  and 
in  all  tlieso  instances  with  so  little 
chauge  of  form  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  these  examples  should 
be  independent  inventions.  Still  the 
^apa  in  the  sequence  are  so  great  that 
it  IS  \ery  difficult  to  see  liow  they 
tould  emanate  from  one  centre.  Few_ 
honevor  who  know  anything  of  the 
tarlj  architecture  of  Ireland  can  fancy 
that  it  did  come  from  Borne  acro-i» 
Gruit  Britain,  but  that  it  miiRt  havo 
had  its  01  igin  further  east,  among  somL' 
people  lining  groups  of  churches  and 
small  cells  instead  of  congregational 
basilicas  So  far,  too,  as  we  can  yet 
see  it  iH  to  the  East  we  must  look 
for  tht  onginiil  design  of  the  mys- 
terious round  towers  which  fonn  so 
<  haracteristio  a  feature  of  Irish  archi- 
tecture and  were  afterwards  so  con- 
s])icuous  as  luinam  in  the  East,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Armenia. 
»M  j.mbotih.  .avHiw  Miinrb  nil  Keccnt  researches,  too,  are  making 
it  more  aiul  more  clear  that  Keatoriau 
LlimUiLB  did  exist  all  down  the  West  Coast  of  India  from  a  very 
larlj  jitriod  so  that  it  would  not  be  iniposhible  that  from  Persia 
and  VrnKuia  the^  introduced  the  fa^ourlte  style  of  ornament. 

\ll  this  iiia\  seem  idle  spetiilation  and  it  may  turn  out  that  the 
Biinilantius  are  accid(.iita1  but  at  pn-sent  it  certainly  does  not  look  as 
if  tluv  wore  and  if  tliej  do  emanate  from  a  common  centre,  tracing 
them  lack  to  their  original  iiiaj  lead  to  such  curious  ethnological  aud 
hi-it  Ileal  conclusion-j  that  it  »  at  all  events  worth  while  pointing 
them  out  in  onler  that  others  may  pursue  the  investigation  to  its 
k git i mate  conclusion 


laken  altogether  Armeni<in  aicliitectuio  is  far  more  remarkable 
foi  ctcgauec  tlian  for  giandeur  and  possesses  none  of  that  greatness  of 
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conception  or  beauty  of  outline  essential  to  an  important  architectural 
style.  It  is  still  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  even  for  its  own  sake.  Its  great  title  to  interest  will 
always  be  its  ethnological  value,  being  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Sassanian  style,  and  the  immediate  parent  of  that  of  Eussia.  At 
the  same  time,  standing  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  it  received  thence  that  impress  of  Christian  art  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  former,  and  which  it  transmitted  to  the  latter. 
It  thus  forms  one  of  those  important  links  in  the  chain  of  archi- 
tectural history  which  when  lost  render  the  study  of  the  subject  so 
dark  and  perplexed,  but  when  appreciated  add  so  immensely  to  its 
philosophical  interest. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
ROCK-CUT    CHURCHES. 

CONTENTS. 

Cburcbes  at  Tcbekerman,  InkermAu,  and  Sebastopol —  Exca?BtionB  at  Kiegliait 

and  Yardzie. 

Intekmediate  between  the  Armenian  province  which  has  just  been 
described  and  the  Russian,  which  comes  next  in  the  series,  lies  a 
territory  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  though 
hardly  demanding  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  a  work  devoted  to 
architecture.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch,  which  was  originally 
colonised  by  a  people  of  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  are  found  numerous 
tumuli  and  sepulchres  belonging  generally  to  the  best  age  of  Greek 
art,  but  which,  barring  florae  slight  local  peculiarities,  would  hardly 
seem  out  of  place  in  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria  or  Crete. 

At  a  later  age  it  was  from  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Moeotis  and 
the  Caucasus  that  tradition  makes  Woden  migrate  to  Scandinavia, 
bearing  with  him  that  form  of  Buddhism^  which  down  to  the  11th 
century  remained  the  religion  of  the  North — while,  as  if  to  mark 
the  presence  of  some  strange  people  in  the  land,  we  find  everywhere 
rock-cut  excavations  of  a  character,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unusual 
in  the  West. 

These  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  the  care  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  speak  very  positively  regarding  them ;  ^  but,  from  what 
we  do  know,  it  seems  that  they  were  not  in  any  instance  tombs,  like 
those  in  Italy  and  many  of  those  in  Africa  or  Syria.  Nor  can  we 
positively  assert  that  any  of  them  were  viharas  or  monasteries  like 
most  of  those  in  India.  Generally  they  seem  to  have  been  ordinary 
dwellings,  but  in  some  instances  appropriated  by  the  Christians  and 
formed  into  churches. 

One,  apparently,  of  the  oldest,  is  a  rectangular  excavation  at 
Tchekerman  in  the  Crimea.     It  is  37  ft.  in  length  by  21  in  width, 


1  Even  if  it  should  be  asserted  that  Ibid  I  groves,  and  in  their  barbarous  simplicity 
is  no  proof  that  the  inhnbitants  of  tlieso  |  placed  tlie  trees  among  their  godi».*'  (*  De 
countries  were  Buddhists  in  those  days,  it  Bello  Gotico,*  Bonn,  1833,  iL  471). 
seems  tolerably  certain  that  they  were  tree-  '  The  principal  part  of  the  information 
worshippers,  which  is  very  nrnrly  the  eamo  regarding  these  excavations  is  to  be  found 
thing.  Procopius  tells  us  that  ** even  in  his  in  the  work  of  Dubois  de  Montpereux, 
day  these  barbarians  worshipped  forests  and    pauim. 
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with  hardly  any  decoration  on  its  walk,  bnt  having  in  the  centre  a 
choir  with  four  pillars  on  each  face,  which  there  seems  no  doubt  waa 
originally  devoted  to  Christian  purposes.  The  cross  on  the  low  screen 
that  separates  it  from  the  nave  is  too  deeply  cut  and  too  evidently 
integral  to  have  been  added.  Bnt  for  this,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  Buddhist  vihara. 


rTwr° 


■\  y 


z^- 


Under  the  fortress  at  Inkerman- 
army — ^ there  is  an  excavation  un- 
doubtedly of  Christian  origin.  It 
is  a  small  church  with  side-aislcs, 
apse,  and  all  the  necessary  e.c- 
companimente.  Beyond  this  is 
a  square  excavation  appai'ently 
intended  as  a  rcfoctorj  and  oth  r 
apartments  dovoled  to  the  uw) 
of  a  monastic  establishment 
These  again  are  so  like  nhat 
we  find  among  the  Buddhist 
©Kcavations  m  India  as  to  l)e 
qmte  startling  the  one  ]>oint 
in  which  this  church  diReis  from  j 
a  Buddhist  Chait^  a  is  that  the 
aisle  does  not  run  round  behind 
the  altar  This  is  universally 
the  case  in  Buddhist  but  only 
exceptionally  su  in  Christian 
churches 

Close  to  bcbastipol  is  another 
small  church  ca\t  with  its  ac 
companj  ing  mon-isterv  1  his 
one  is  said  to  be  comparatii  cly 
modem,  and  if  its  paintings  are 
parts  of  the  originul  design  it 
may  be  so,  but  no  certain  data  are  given  for  fi: 


-facing  the  position  held  by 


ng  the  i^e  of  the  last 
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two  examples.      That  tinder  the  fortress  (Woodctit  No.  936)  seems, 
however,  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

There  is  one  which  in  plan  is  very  like  those  just  described  at 
Vardzie,  said  to  belong  to  the  12th  century,  and  another,  almost 
absolutely  identical  with  a  Buddhist  vihara,  at  Kieghart  in  Armenia, 
which  has  a  date  upon  it,  a.d.  1288. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kour,  however,  at  Ouplous-Tsikhe  and 
Vardzie,  are  some  excavations  which  ai*e  either  temples  or  monas- 
teries, and  which  range  from  the  Christian  era  downwards,  lliese 
are  generally  assumed  to  be  residences— one  is  called  the  palace  of 
Queen  Thamar — and  they  were  evidently  intended  for  some  stately 
purpose.  Yet  they  were  not  temples  in  any  sense  in  which  that 
term  would  be  employed  by  the  Greek  or  Eoman  world.  What- 
ever their  destination,  these  rock-cut  examples  make,  when  taken 
altogether,  as  curious  a  group  of  monuments  as  are  to  be  found 
in  this  corner  of  Asia,  and  which  may  lead  afterwards  to  curious 
archaeological  inferences.  At  present  we  are  hardly  in  a  position 
to  speculate  on  the  subject,  and  merely  point  to  it  here  as  one  well 
meriting  further  investigation. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
MEDIiEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Churches  at  Kieff — ■  Novogorod  —  Moscow  —  Towera. 


CI1R0N0L(XJY. 

DATES.  DATF8. 

Tartnr  wars  and  domination  till    .     .     .  a.d.  1480 

Ivan  III 1462-1505 

St.  Vladimir  the  Great 980-1015      lUsil  IV 1505-1533 

Yorawlaf  dio4l 1055      Ivan  I V.,  or  the  Torriblc 1533-1681 

SackofKiofT lies  i  Boris 1598-1605 

Tartar  Invasion  undor  ffcngis  Khan    .     .            1228  i  IVt^^r  tho  Groat 1C89  1725 


liurlk  tho  Varangian  at  Novogonxl     .     .     a.i>.  850 
Olga  baptized  at  Constantinople.     .     .     .  9*i5 


TiiK  long  sorieB  of  tho  architectural  styles  of  tho  Christian  world 
which  has  l)eeii  described  in  the  preceding  pages  terminates  most 
appropriately  with  the  description  of  the  art  of  a  people  who  had  less 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  less  appreciation  of  its  beauties  than 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
tho  Russians  did  not  erect  one  single  building  which  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  either  from  its  dimensions,  its  design,  or  the  elegance  of 
its  details;  nor  did  they  invent  one  single  architectural  feature  which 
can  bo  called  their  own.  It  is  true  the  Tartars  ])rought  with  them 
their  bullx)us  form  of  dome,  and  the  Hussians  adopted  it,  and  adhere 
to  it  to  the  present  day,  unconscious  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  their 
Nu]>jectinn  to  a  race  they  affect  to  despise:  but  excepting  as  regards 
this  one  feature,  their  architecture  is  onl}'  a  bad  and  debased  copy  of 
the  style  t»f  the  Byzantine  Empire.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the 
architecture  of  the  country  to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the 
j>opulation  of  Russia  was  always  of  purely  Aryan  stock,  speaking 
a  language  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  than  any  of  the  other 
Mediaival  tongues  of  Europe,  and  that  whatever  amount  of  Tartar 
])loo<l  may  have  been  imjx>rted,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  cure  the 
inartistic  tendencies  of  the  race.  So  much  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  Russians  themselves  hardly  lay  claim  to  tho  design  of  a 
single  building  in  their  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  They  admit  that  all  the  churches  at  Kieff,  their  earliest  capital, 
were  erected  by  Greek  architects;  those  of  Moscow  by  Italians  or 
Germans ;  while  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  we  know,  were,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  erected  by  Italian,  German,  or  French  architects. 
VOL.  11.  2  r 
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These  last  have  perpetrated  cancatures  of  revived  Roman  architec- 
ture worse  than  are  to  bo  found  anywhere  else.  Bad  as  are  some  of 
the  imitations  of  Roman  art  found  in  Western  Europe,  they  are  all 
the  work  of  native  artists,  are,  partially  at  least,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  common  sense  peeps  through  their  worst  absurdities; 
but  in  Russia  only  second-class  foreigners  have  been  employed,  and 
the  result  is  a  style  that  out-herods  Herod  in  absurdity  and  bad 
taste.  Architecture  has  languished  not  only  in  Russia,  but  wherever 
the  Sclavonic  race  predominates.  In  Poland,  Hungary,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  <&c.,  although  some  of  these  countries  have  at  times  been 
rich  and  prosperous,  there  is  not  a  single  original  structure  worthy 
to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  even  the  second-class  contemporary 
buildings  of  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  races. 

Besides  the  ethnographic  inaptitude  of  the  nation,  however,  there 
are  other  causes  which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  a  priori,  that 
nothing  either  great  or  beautiful  was  likely  to  exist  in  the  medisBval 
architecture  of  Russia.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  conversion  of 
Olga  (9G4)  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  (1G89),  with  whom  the 
national  style  expired,  the  country  hardly  emerged  from  barbarism. 
Tom  by  internal  troubles,  or  devastated  by  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Russians  never  enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  for  the  development 
of  art,  and  the  country  was  too  thinly  peopled  to  admit  of  that 
concentration  of  men  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  great 
architectural  undertaking. 

Another  cause  of  bad  architecture  is  found  in  the  material  used, 
which  is  almost  universally  brick  covered  with  plaster;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tendency  of  plaster  architecture  is  constantly  to  ex- 
travagance in  detail  and  bad  taste  in  every  form.  It  is  also  extremely 
perishable, — a  fact  which  opens  the  way  to  repairs  and  alterations  in 
defiance  of  congruity  and  taste,  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  every- 
thing like  archaeological  value  in  the  building. 

When  the  material  was  not  brick,  it  was  wood,  like  most  of  the 
houses  in  Russia  of  the  present  day ;  and  the  destroying  hand  of  time, 
aided  no  doubt  by  fire  and  the  Tartar  invasions,  have  swept  away 
many  buildings  which  would  serve  to  fill  up  gaps,  now,  it  is  feared, 
irremediable  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  history  of  architecture  in  Russia  need 
not  be  considered  as  entirely  a  blank,  or  as  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 
Looally  we  can  follow  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  Springing  originally  from  two  roots— one  at  Constantinople, 
the  other  in  Armenia— it  gradually  extended  itself  northward.  It 
first  established  itself  at  Cherson,  then  at  Kieff,  and  after  these  at 
Tladimir  and  Moscow,  whence  it  spread  to  the  great  commercial  city 
of  Novogorod.  At  all  these  places  it  maintained  itself  till  supplanted 
l^  the  rise  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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Though  the  Princesa  Olga  waa  baptised  in  964,  the  general  pro- 
feBBion  of  Chriatianity  in  Bussia  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of 
Vladimir  (981-1015).  He  built  tho  wooden 
cathedral  at  Cherson,  which  has  perished.  At 
Eieff  the  same  monareb  built  the  church  of 
Desiatinna,  the  remains  of  which  existed  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  they  were  ro- 
moved  to  give  place  to  a  modem,  abomination. 
He  also  built  that  of  St.  Basil  in  the  same  city,  , 
which,  notwithstanding  modern  improTcmcnte, 
still  retains  its  ancient  plan,  and  is  nearly  iden- 
tical in  arrangement  and  form  with  the  Ciitho- 
licon  at  Athena  (Woodcut  No.  905).  The  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  938)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  tho  nsnal 
dimensions  of  the  older  churches  of  Russia.     The  _ 

parts  shaded  lighter  are  subsequent  additions.  na.  ei.  Irene.  Kifir. 

A  greater  builder  than  Vladimir  was  Prince 
Yaroslaf  (1019-1054).     Ho  founded  the  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Kioff 
(Woodcut  Ko.   939),  the  ruins  of  which   still   exist.     It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  smaller  class  of  churches  of  that  date. 

His  great  works  were  the  cathedrals  of  Kieff  and  Novogorod,  both 
dedicated  to  Sta.  Sophia,  and  with  the  church  at  Mokwi  quoted  abovo 
(Woodcut  Ko.  918)  forming  the  niost  interesting  groiij)  of  Kussian 
churches  of  that  age.  Ail  three  belong  to  the  11th  century,  and  are 
so  extremely  similar  in  plan,  that,  deducting  the  subsequent  additions 
from  tho  two  Hussian  examples,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
idcnticaL  They  also  show  so 
intimate  a  connection  between 
the  places  on  the  great  com- 
mercial nmd  from  the  Caucaaus 
to  the  Baltic,  that  they  point 
out  at  once  the  lino  along  which 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  style. 

Of  the  thrw.  that  at  Kieff> 
(Woodcut  No.  940)  is  the  largest; 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  , 
two  outer  aisles  are  subsequent 
additions,  and  that  the  original  church  was  confined  to  the  remaining 
seven  aisles.  As  it  now  stands,  its  dimensions  are  185  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  and  136  from  east  to  west.  It  consequently  covers  only  about 
25,000  ft.,  or  not  half  tho  usual  dimensions  of  a  Western  cathedral  oi 


'  All  the  plans  and   information  (e-  |  the    subjecl,   procured    for   me   ( 
gardiug  the  charchea  at  Kioff  ore  ob-  j  spot  bj  Hr.  Vignolea,  C.E. 
tained  from  a  Ruraiftn  work  devoted  to  I 
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the  same  class.  .As  will  be  purci-ivcd,  its  plan  is  like  that  uf  tL< 
clmrelioH  of  Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  the  central  aisles  are  oonccmeO 
Iti  Intural  extension  it  rcaombles  a  niusquc,  a  form  elsewhere  vorj 
uHiiHiial  in  Christian  churches,  but  wliich  hero  may  bo  a  Tartar  pecu 
liarity.     At  all  events  it  in  generally  fonnd  in  Kuseian    churches 


riv,^,u,l.    (Vi 


which  never  aih.j.t  tlie  long  basilicau  form  of  the  West.  If  their 
length  in  iin  enKteni  ami  wcKtern  direction  ever  escoods  the  breadth, 
it  is  only  hy  taking  in  the  narthex  with  the  body  of  the  chnreh. 

Intcrnully  tliis  diureli  retains  many  of  its  original  arrangements, 
and  itiuny  iliHjorations  wliich,  if  not  original,  are  at  least  restorutions 
or  copies  of  those  which  pi-oviously  occu])ioJ  their  places.  Externally 
it  has  U'en  so  repaired  ami  rebniit  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  what 
bidongs  to  the  original  work. 

In  this  roHpeet  the  ehnrch  of  Kovogorod  has  l>een  more  fortunate. 
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Owing  to  the  early  decline  of  tlio  town  it  has  not  been  mucli 
nioderniscJ.  The  interioi'  retains  many  of  its  primitive  featuroB. 
Among  other  furniture  is  a  pair  of  bronze  doors  of  Italian  work- 
manship of  the  12th  century  closely  resembling  those  of  San  Zenono 
at  Verona.  'ITie  part,  of  the  eitorior  that  retains  niost  of  its  early 
featuroB  is  the  eastern  end,  reprcHcnted  in  the  Wooilcnt  No.  941,  It 
ixttains  the  long  reed-like  shafts  which  the  Armenians  borrowed  from 
the  Sassaniaiis,  and  which  penetrated  even  to  this  remote  comer. 
Whether  the  two  lower  circular  ajiscs  shown  in  the  view  aro  old  is  by  no 
moaiiM  clear:  bnt  it  is  probable  that  they  aro  at  least  built  on  ancient 
foundations.  The  domes  on  the  roof,  and  indeed  all  the  upper  part 
iif  the  building,  belong  to  a  more  modern  date  than  the  substructure. 

The  cathedral  of  Tchernigow,  near  Kieflf,  founded  1024,  retains 
]H;rhaps  more  of  its  original  apjicurauco  externally  than  any  other 
church  of  it«  age.  Like 
almostalt  Hussian  churches 
it  is  sipiare  in  plan,  with 
a  dome  in  the  eentre  snr- 
votinilcd  by  four  smaller 
eupolas  placi'il  diagonally 
at  the  corners.  To  the  east- 
ward are  three  apses,  and 
tho  nartlicx  is  flanked  by 
two  round  towers,  thoupper 
parts  of  which,  with  the 
roof»i,  have  been  modern- 
ised, but  the  whole  of  the 
walls  remain  as  originally 
urectwl,  eBi)cciii.lly  the  end 
of  the  transept,  which  pio- 
cisely  resemlilcs  what  we 

Hud  in  Clreek  churches  of  _ 

I  lie  i>eriod. 

To  the  same  ago  belong  the  convent  of  tho  Volkof  (1 100)  and  of 
Yourief  at  Kovogorod,  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  and  several  others 
at  Kieff.  All  these  are  so  modernised  as,  except  in  their  plans,  to 
show  hut  slight  traces  of  their  origin. 

Another  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  age  was  tho  cathedral  of 
Vladimir  (1046).  It  is  said  to  have  been  built,  like  the  rest,  bj 
(jircek  artists.  The  richness  and  beauty  of  this  building  have  been 
celebrated  by  early  travellers,  hut  it  has  been  entirely  [lassed  over 
by  more  modem  write™.  From  this  it  is  perhaps  to  bo  inferred 
that  it«  ancient  form  is  completely  disguised  in  modern  alterations. 

The  ascendency  of  K  iuff  was  of  short  dumtion.  Early  in  the  13th 
ecntury  tho  city  sMflered  greatly  from  civil  wars,  fiica,  and  devasta- 
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tions  of  eveiy  description,  which  humbled  her  prido,  and  inflicted  ruin 
upon  her  from  which  she  never  wholly  recovered. 

Vladimir  was  after  this  the  reflidenoe  of  the  grand  dukes,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Moscow  became  the  capital,  which 
it  continued  to  be  till  the  seat  of  empire  was  Iransfeired  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  St.  Petersburg.  During  theso  three  centuries  Moscow  was 
no  doubt  adorned  with  many  important  buildings,  since  almost  every 
church  traces  its  foundation  buck  to  tho  14th  century;  but  aa  fires 
aud  Tartar  invasions  have  frequently  swept  over  the  city  since  then, 
few  retain  any  of  the  features  of  their  original  foundation,  and  it  may 
therefore  perhaps  be  well  to  see  what  can  bo  gleaned  in  the  provinoea 
before  describing  the  buildings  of  the  capital. 

Ab  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  sketch-books  of  travellers  or 
thoir  somewhat  meagre  notes,  there  are  few  towns  of  Bussia  of  any 
importance  during  the  Middle  Ages  which  do  not  poaeeae  churches 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  first  centuries  after  its  conveiBion  to 
Christianity  ;  though  whether  the  existing  bnildinge  are  the  originals, 
or  how  far  they  may  have  been  altered  and  modernised,  will  not  be 
known  till  some  archwologist  visits  tho  country,  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  this  particiilar  inquiry.  Althougli  the  Russians  probably  built 
aa  great  a  namber 
of  chuivhes  as  any 
nation  of  Christen- 
dom, yet  like  the 
G  reek  ch  urcbea 
they  were  all  un- 
doubtedly email. 
Kiefi"  is  said  oven 
in  the  age  of  Ya- 
roslaf,  to  have 
contained  400 
chnrohea,  Vladi- 
mir nearly  aa 
many.  Mosoow, 
in  the  year  ICOO, 
had  400  (thirty- 
seven  of  which 
were  in  the  Krem- 
lin), and  now  poB- 
seases  many  more. 
Many  of  the 
village  cborchee 
still  retain  their 
ne  near  Novogonjd 
belongs  probably  to   the  12th  centnry,  and  is  not  later  than  the 


ancient  features ;    the  example  hero  given    of 
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13tli.  It  retaine  its  ehaft«d  ai«e,  its  bulb-shaped  Tartar  dome,  and, 
as  is  always  tbo  case  in  Kiissia,  a  square  detached  belfry — though 
in  this  instance  apparently  more  modem  than  the  edifice  itself. 
Woodcut  No.  944  is  the  type  of  a  great  number  of  the  old  village 
churches,  which,  like  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  are  of  wood,  generally 
of  logs  laid  one  on  the  other,  with  their  round  ends  intersecting  at 
the  angles,  like  the  log-huts  of  America  at  the  present  day.  As 
architectural  objects  they 
are  of  course  insigniBcant, 
but  stili  they  are  charac- 
teristic  and  picturesque. 

Internally  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  stune 
churches  are  such  as  are 
appropriate  for  pictorial 
rather  than  for  sculptural 
decoration.  The  pillars 
ai-e  generally  large  cylin- 
ders covered  with  portraits 
of  saints,  and  the  capitals 
arc  plain,  cushion  -  like 
rolls  with  painted  oma- 
ukcnts.  The  vaults  arc 
not  relieved  by  ribs,  or  by 
any  projections  that  could 
iuterfoi-e  with  the  coloured 
decorations.  In  the  wooden 
churches  the  construction 
is  plainly  shown,  and  of 
course  is  far  lighter.  In 
them  also  colour  almost 
wholly  supersedes  carving. 
The  iTcculiarities  of  these  two  styles  are  well  illustrated  in  the  two 
Woodcuts  Nob.  945  and  946,  from  churches  near  Kostroma  in  Eastern 
Kussia.  Itoth  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Iwth  are  favourable 
specimens  of  their  respective  classes.  In  those  examples,  as  indeed  iu 
every  Greek  church,  the  principal  object  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  is 
the  konontasis  or  image-bearer,  corresponding  to  the  rood-screen  that 
sei)arate8  the  choir  from  the  nave  in  Latin  churches.  The  rood-screen, 
however,  never  assumed  in  the  West  the  imjiortance  which  the 
iconostasis  always  possessed  in  the  East.  There  it  separates  and 
hides  from  the  church  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  from  which  the 
laity  are  wholly  excluded.  Within  it  the  elements  are  consecrated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  priests  alone,  and  are  then  brought  forward  to  lie 
displayed  to  the  public.     On  this  screen,  a^  performing  so  important 
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a  part,  tho  Greek  arcliitocts  and  artieta  have  lavished  tbo  greatest 
amoutit  of  caro  and  ileetgD,  and  in  every  Greek  church,  from.  St.  Mark'x 
at  Venice  tu  tho  extreme  eonfinex  of  Ruaeia,  it  is  tho  object  thttt  first 
attracts  attention  on  entering.  It  is,  in  fact,  bo  importaut  that  it 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  object  of  architecture  tliau  of  churdi 
furniture. 

The  architectural  details  of  these  liussian  churches  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  ha  bad  ;  for,  even  making  ei'cry  allowance  for  differenoe  of 
taate,  there  is  neither 
beauty  of  form  nor 
CO  n  structi  ve  elegance 
in  any  part.  The 
most  characteristic 
and  pleasing  features 
are  the  five  domes 
that  generally  orna- 
ment the  roofs,  and 
which,  when  they 
rise  from  theextradot, 
or  uncovered  outside 
of  the  vaults,  cer- 
tainly look  well.  Too 
frequently,  however, 
the  vault  is  covered 
by  a  wooden  roof. 
IhroTigh  which  tho 
doTnc«  then  peer  lu  a 
manner  by  no  means 
to  he  admired.  The 
details  of  the  lower 
|M»rt  arc  generally 
kid.  The      view 

(Woodcut  No.  947) 
of  a  doorway  of  the 
Troitska  monastery,  nenr  Mi«cow,  is  sufficiently  oharacteriHtic.  Its 
most  remiirkahle  feature  in  the  baluster-like  pillars  of  which  tho 
HiHsians  seem  so  fond.  These  support  an  arch  with  a  jiendant  in  tho 
mi'ldlc—  a  sort  of  architjjctural  frnir  de  /oree  which  tho  BuBsian  arehi- 
tcets  practised  everywhere  and  in  every  ago,  but  which  is  far  froia 
l>eing  beautiful  in  itself,  or  from  posecssing  any  architectural  pro- 
priety. The  great  roll  over  tho  door  is  also  unpleasant,  ludeotl, 
as  u  general  rule,  wherever  in  liussian  architecture  the  details  are 
original,  they  must  be  condemned  as  ugly. 

At  Moscow  wc  find  much  that  is  at  all  events  curious.     It  first 
became  a  city  of  importance  al>out  the  year  1304,  and  retained  its 
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prosperity  throughout  tUat  century.  During  that  time  it  vraa  adorned 
by  many  sumptuous  edifices.  In  the  beginning  of  the  loth  ctntiiry  it 
waH  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  it  was  not  till  the  roign 
of  Ivan  III.  (14(52-1505)  that  the  city  and  empire  recovered  the 
disastcre  of  that  jieriod.  It  ia  extremely  doubtful  if  any  edifice  now 
fonnd  in  Moscow  can  date  before  the  time  of  thia  monarch. 

In  the  year  1479  this  king  dedicated  the  new  church  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Aristotclcs. 
a  native  of  Bologna,  in 

Italy,  who  was  hrought  v\  .Vy^'A^XftViMi  ,■ 

to  Russia  expressly  for 
the  pmpose.  The  plan 
of  it  (Woodcut  No.  945) 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  a  Bns- 
sian  church  of  this  age. 
Small  as  are  its  dimcn- 
siona^only  74  ft.  by 
;ili  over  all  externally, 
which  would  bo  a  very 
aiiiall  parish  church 
anywhere  else — the  two 
other  cathedrals  of 
Moscow,  that  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  and 
the  Annunciation,  ai'c 
even  smaller  still  in 
plan.  Like  true  Byzan- 
tine churches,  they 
would  all  be  exact 
squares,  but  that  the 
narthex  being  taken 
into  the  church  gives 
it  a  somewhat  oblong 
form.     In   the    Church 

of  the  Assumption  there  is,  as  is  almost  univorsally  the  case,  one 
largo  dome  over  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  four  smaller  ones  in 
the  four  angles.  The  great  iconostasis  runs,  as  at  Sta.  Sophia  at  Kieff, 
quite  across  the  church;  but  the  two  lateral  chapels  have  smaller 
screens  inside  which  hide  their  altars,  so  that  the  part  Iwtween  the 
two  becomes  a  sort  of  private  chapel.  This  seems  to  be  the  plan  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  Uussian  churches  of  this  age. 

But  there  is  one  church  in  Moscow,  that  of  Vassilj  (St.  Basil) 
Blauskeuoy,  which  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  us  it  is  the  must 
characteristic,  uf  all  the  churches  of  liusaia.     It  was  built  by  Ivan  the 
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Terrible  (1534-1564),  and  its  arcliitect  wu  a  foreigner,  geoeraUy 
snppooed     to      have 
oome  &Qm  the  West, 
manniich     as     this 
monorcli      sent     an 
embaasy  to  Germany 
under  one  i^cltlit,  to 
procure    artists,    of 
whom  he  is  said  to 
have    collected    150 
for  his  serrice.     If, 
however,        Gerfnan 
workmen  erected  this 
building,  it  certainly 
was  ftom  I'artar  de- 
eigns.    Nothing  like 
it  oxists  to  the  west- 
ward.    It  moTO    re- 
Bemblea  Borne  Eastern 
pagoda    of    modem 
dato  than  any   £n- 
ropoan  Btmcture,  and 
in  fact  must  be  oon- 
Kidered  ds  olmoet  a  pure  Tartar  building. 
Still,  though  strangely  altered  by  time,  most 
of  it8  funus  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Byzan- 
tine Rtyle,  as  certainly  an  the  details  of  the 
cathedral   of  Cologne   to  the   Bomanesqne. 
Tlio  central  spire,  for  instance,  is  the  form 
into  which   the  Itiissians  had  during  fiTu 
centuries     been     gradually    changing    the 
straight -lined    dome    of    the    Armenians. 
The  eight  others  are  the  Byzantine  domes 
ccinvfrted  by  degrees    into    the  bulb -like 
imp-  forms  which  the  Tartars  practised  at  Agra 
and  Delhi,  as  well  as  throughout  Russia. 
The  arrangement  of  these  domes  will   bo 
understood  by  the  plan  (Woodcut  Ko.  949), 
which   shows  it  to  consist  of  one  central 
octagon  surrounded  by  eight  smaller  ones, 
raised  on  a  platform  ascended  by  two  flights 
of  stairs.      Beneath  the  platform  is  a  crj-pt. 
nj  For  the  general  appearance  the  reader  must 
be  leferrcd  to  Woodcut  No.  950,  for  words 
would  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  so  bizarre 
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and  complicated  a  bu  Id  ng  At  the  samo  t  me  t  nuBt  be  mag  ncd  as 
painted  with  the  most  bnll  ant  colours  its  domes  g  It  and  rel  eved 
by  blue,  green,  and  r  'd  and  altogether  a  ooml  nat  on  of  as  much 
barbarity  as  it  la  poes  ble  to  bring  together    n  eo  small  a  space      To 


crown  the  whole,  according  to  the  legend,  Ivan  ordered  the  eyes  of 
the  architect  to  bo  put  out,  lest  ho  should  ever  surpass  his  own  handi- 
work ;  and  we  may  feel  grateful  that  nothing  no  barbarous  was  ever 
afterwards  attempted  in  Europe, 

Though  not  strii^tly  speaking  in  Uussia  itself,  there  in  at  Kurt«a 
d'Argyiach,  in  Walliicbia,  90  miles  north-west  from  Bucharest,  a  church 
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which  is  so  remark iil)li;,  so  typical  of  tho  ntyle,  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
over.    It  was  erected  in  tho  lirst  years  of  tho  16th  ceutury  (1517- 


\o'>h)  \>\ 


L  ^ J  agon 

luobt  liahorato  cxan  pic  ot  tht  atjle  All  its 
trnamciilal  details  arc  identical  -with  those 
found  at  Aui  aud  other  places  iii  Armenia  but 
urc  used  hire  in  gieatir  jrofiisim  and  %vith 
letter  judgment  than  arc  to  lie  found  in  an^ 
Mngk  cxiimjh  in  that  countr^  III  outline  it 
tn  not  80  wild  as  tlio  \asHih  Blauskenoj  hut 
tho  inteiioi  is  whiU}  sacrificed  to  tho  external 
effect  ui  d  no  other  example  can  well  bo  quoted 
11  uhich  ornamental  construction  is  earned 
to  MO  fereat  an  oxftnt  and  generallj  speaking 
in  such  good  taste  Tie  twietod  cupolas  that 
flank  the  entnnei.s  might  as  well  have  been 

*'i.'>j ii'Aw'intii'.  Smicsufi.     omitted,  hut  the  two  central  domes  and  tho  way 
'"  ' '""  tho  Kc-mi-domes  are  attached  to  thom  are  quite 

unexceptionable,  and  altogether,  with  larger  dimensions,  and  if  a  little 
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more  spread  out,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  more  elegant  oxterior 
anywhere.  As  it  is  only  iiO  ft.  long  by  50  wide  it  is  too  small  for 
architectnml  efieot,  but  kirring  this  it  is  tho  most  elegant  example 
of  tho  Armeno-HusHian  or  Keo-By/jintinB  architecture  which  is  known 
to  exist  anywhere,  and  ouo  of  the  most  suggestivo,  if  the  Russians 
know  how  to  use  it.' 


TOWKUS. 

Next  in  imiwrtanoe  t<i  tho  churches  thciuaclvos  arc  tho  lielfries 
which  always  accompany  them.     Tho  ItusBians  seem  never  to  have 


I  The  particulars  anil  illuHtralioiiH  of  I  Itaudenkmiil.,'  !8G0.     A  model  uf  it,  full 
tliU  thuich  aro  tiikcn  from  a  imper  by  |  size,  WMexhibitod  Bl  the  Parie  Elliil>ilion 
Heinrich  Reiucnbcrger,  iii  the  ■  JHlirbuch  |  of  1867. 
iUt  K.K.  CommiBSion  tiir  fiithullung  der  i 
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adopted  separate  baptisteries,  nor  did  they  affect  any  Bepnlchral  mag- 
nificence in  tlioir  tombs.  From  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Sojihians 
were  great  casters  of  metal,  and  famous  for  their  bells.  The  speci- 
mens  of  casting  of  this  sort  in  Russia  reduce  all  the  great  bella  ef 
Western  Europe  to  comparative  insignificance.  It  of  coarse  became 
necessary  to  provide  places  in  which  to  hang  these  bells ;  and  as 
nothing,  either  in  Byzantine  or  Armenian  architecture,  afforded  a 
hint  for  amalgamating  the 
belfry  with  the  obnrch,  they 
went  to  work  in  their  own 
way,  and  constructed  the 
towers  wholly  independent 
of  the  churches.  Of  all  those 
in  Russia,  that  of  Ivan  Veliki, 
erected  by  the  Czar  Boris, 
about  the  year  1600,  is  the 
finest.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  cross  16  ft.  high,  making  a 
total  height  of  26K  ft.  from 
tho  grotmd  to  the  top  of  the 
cross.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  great  beauty,  either 
of  form  or  detail ;  but  it  rises 
boldly  from  the  ground,  and 
towers  over  all  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Kremlin. 
With  this  tower  for  its  prin- 
cipal object,  the  whole  mass 
uf  building  is  at  least  pic- 
turesque, i  f  E  ot  arch  itectnrally 
beautiful.  In  the  woodcut 
(No.  063)  the  belfry  is  shown 
as  it  stood  before  it  was  blown 
up  by  the  French.  It  has 
been  since  rebuilt,  and  with 
the  cathedrals  on  either  hand, 
makes  up  the  finest  group  in 
the  Kremlin. 

Besides  the  belfries,  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin  are 
adorned  with  towers,  meant  not  merely  for  military  defence,  but  as 
architectural  oniamcnts,  and  reminding  us  somewhat  of  those  described 
by  Josephus  as  erected  by  Ilerotl  on  the  walls  of  Jemsalem.  One  of 
those  towers  (Woodcut  No.  954),  built  by  the  same  Czar  Boris  who 
erected  that  last  described,  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  class.     It  is 
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one  of  tbe  principal  of  those  which  give  tho  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
thoir  peculiar  and  striking  character. 

Tlieae  towers,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  tho  Kremlin  of  Moscow, 
Every  city  in  Euaaia  had  its  Kremlin,  as  every  one  in  Si>ain  had 
ita  Alcaitar,  and  all  were  adorned  with  walls  deeply  inachicolate<i, 
and  in  tcrsporscd  with 
towers.  Within  were  en- 
closed five- domed  churches 
and  belfries,  just  aa  at 
Moscow,  though  on  a  scale 
proportionate  to  the  im- 
portance of  tho  city.  It 
would  be  easy  to  aclect 
numerous  illustrationa  of 
thia.  They  arc,  however, 
all  very  much  like  one 
another,  nor  have  they 
sufficient  beauty  to  require 
us  to  dwell  long  on  them. 
Their  gatewaj's,  however, 
are  frequently  important. 
Every  city  had  ita  porta 
sacra,  deriving  its  import- 
ance either  from  some 
memorable  event  or  from 
rairacica  eaid  to  have  been 
wrought  there,  and  being 
the  triumphal  gate  way  a 
through  which  all  proccs- 

The  best  known  of  these 
is  that  of  Moscow,  beneath 
whose  sacred  arch  even  the 
Emperor  himself  must  un- 
covorhia  head  as  he  passes     »ss.  sktwi on*. Kmnim, mokow. 

through ;  and  which,  from 

its  sanctity  as  well  as  its  architectural  character,  forms  an  important 
feature  among  tho  antiquities  of  Russia. 

So  numerous  are  tho  churches,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
fragments  of  antiquity  in  thia  country,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examplea  to  almost  any  extent.  Those  quoted  in  tho 
preceding  pages  are,  architecturally,  the  fineat  aa  well  aa  the  most 
interesting,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  of  those  which  have 
yet  been  visited  and  drawn ;  and  there  ia  no  reason  to  belie 
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others  either  more  niagnifieent  or  more  beautiful  still  remain  un- 
described. 

This  being  the  ease,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  Bussia  contaius  nothing 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  the  cathedrals,  or  even  the  parish 
churches,  of  Western  Europe,  either  in  dimensions  or  in  beauty  of 
detail.  Every  chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  must  contain 
something  to  interest  the  student :  but  there  is  none  less  worthy  of 
attention  than  that  which  describes  the  architecture  of  Kussia,  eepe- 
cially  when  we  take  into  account  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
its  })eople,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and  wealth  which  has 
been  lavjshod  on  the  multitude  of  insignificant  buildings  to  be  found 
in  every  comer  of  the  empire. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SARACENIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES ; 

OR,  BYZANTINE  SARACENIC. 


Note. — In  oonsequenco  of  the  re-arrangemeat  of  the  work,  as  explaiDod  above,  by 
which  all  the  Indian  chapters  arc  taken  out  of  it  and  put  togothcr  in  a  separate 
volume  by  themselves,  the  third  jwirt  of  the  original  work  is  reduced  to  very  limited 
dimensions.  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  those  styles  of  Saracenic  art  which  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  tlic  EuroiHjan  stylos,  and  which  consequently  must  be 
studied  together  with  them  in  order  to  be  understood.  But  all  the  Indian  develop- 
ments of  the  same  style  are  omitted ;  first,  because  they  have  no  real  or  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Western  styles;  and,  secondly,  because  their  affinities  arc  much  more 
intimate  with  the  local  styles  of  Hindostan  than  with  those  of  Europe.  When,  how- 
ever, this  great  brunch  is  cut  off,  the  Saracenic  styles  west  of  the  Indus  do  not 
occupy  a  very  important  place  in  a  general  history  of  architecture — nothing  that 
can  compare  with  tlie  great  Christian  or  classical  styles,  and  hardly  even  with  those 
of  Assyria  or  Egypt. 

As  the  Indian  styles  necessarily  include  the  Cambodian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  &c., 
Ihe  only  styles  that  remain  to  be  described  are  those  of  the  New  World.  Their  con- 
nexion with  other  styles  is  at  present  so  hazy  and  indefinite  that  they  may  be  arranged 
anywhere ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  prejudging  any  hypothesis,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  place  them  in  this  part  of  the  work,  in  juxtaposition  with  a  stylo  with 
which  they  cannot  bo  suspected  of  having  any  connexion. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  first  century  of  the  Hejira  forms  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  startling  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  events  as  it  is  aston- 
ishing from  the  permanence  of  its  results.  Whether  we  consider 
the  first  outburst  of  Mahomedanism  as  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  of  the  world  by  a  small  and  previously  unknown 
people,  or  as  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  or  as  both  these  events 
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combined,  the  8ncx?c88of  the  movement  is  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
It  far  surpassed  the  careers  of  the  great  Eastern  conquerorB  in  the 
importance  of  its  effects,  and  the  growth  of  the  Eoman  Empire  in  bril- 
liance and  rapidity.  From  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  conquests  have 
generally  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  some  gifted  individual,  and 
have  left,  after  a  short  period,  but  slight  traces  of  their  transient 
splendour.  Even  Rome's  conquest  of  the  world  was  a  slow  and  painfal 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabians ;  and  though  she  imposed 
her  laws  on  the  confjuered  nations,  and  enforced  them  by  her  military 
organization,  she  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to  teach  them  a 
new  faith ;  nor  could  she  bind  the  various  nations  together  into  one 
great  people,  who  should  aid  her  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken. 

It  was,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  a  poor  and  simple,  bnt  "warlike 
and  independent,  people  like  tlie  Araljs,  could  long  exist  close  to  the 
ruins  of  so  wealthy  and  so  overgrown  an  empire  as  that  of  Constan- 
tinople, without  making  an  attempt  to  aj^propriate  the  spoil  which  the 
effeminate  hands  of  its  possessors  were  evidently  unable  to  defend.  It 
was  equally  impoKsible  that  so  great  a  perversion  of  Christianity  as 
then  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  b'yria  could  exist  in  a  country  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  earnest  Mono- 
theism, without  provoking  some  attempt  to  return  to  the  simpler 
faith  which  had  never  been  wholly  superseded.  So  that  on  tho  whole 
the  extraordinary  success  of  Mahomedanism  at  its  first  outset  must 
be  attributed  to  the  utter  corruption,  religious  and  political,  of  tho 
expiring  empire  of  the  East,  as  much  as  to  any  inherent  greatness 
in  the  system  itself  or  the  ability  of  the  leaders  who  achieved  the 
great  work. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  conquest,  it  must  have  crmnbled  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  completed;  for  Aral)ia  was  too  thinly  populated  to  send  forth 
armies  to  fight  continual  Ijattles,  and  maintain  so  widely  extended  an 
empire.  Its  permanence  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  converted 
nations  joined  the  cause  with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  its  original 
promoters ;  Syria,  Persia,  and  Africa,  in  turn,  sent  forth  their  swarms 
to  swell  the  tide  of  conquest  and  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  globe. 

To  understand  either  Mahomedan  history  or  art  it  is  essential 
to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  not  to  assume  that,  because  the 
first  impulse  was  given  from  Arabia,  everything  afterwards  must  he 
traced  back  to  that  jjrimitivc  pe()ple:  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
great  deixqjulatiun,  if  any,  of  tlie  conquered  countries,  no  great  trans- 
plantation of  races,  l^acli  country  retained  its  old  inhabitants,  who, 
under  a  now  form,  followed  their  old  hal)its  and  clung  to  their  old 
feelings  witli  all  the  nnchaiigeabloness  of  the  East,  and  i)erhap8  with 
even  less  oiit\var<l  change  than  is  usually  supposed.     Before  the  time 
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of  Mahomet  tho  Sabcan  worship  of  tho  stars  was  common  to  Arabia 
and  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  The  Jewish 
religion  was  diffused  through  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia.  Fgypt, 
long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Arabian,  as  it  now  wholly  is.  In  all  these  countries  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  struck  an  ancient  chord  that  still  vibrated  among  the  people, 
and  it  must  have  appeared  more  as  a  revival  of  the  past  than  as  the 
preaching  of  a  new  faith.  In  Spain  alone  colonization  to  some  extent 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  but  we  must  not  even  there  overlook  the 
fact  of  the  early  Carthaginian  settlements,  and  the  consequent  exist- 
ence of  a  Semitic  people  of  considerable  importance  in  the  south, 
where  the  new  religion  maintained  itself  long  after  its  extinction  in 
those  parts  of  Spain  where  no  Semitic  blood  is  known  to  have  existed. 

So  weak,  indeed,  in  the  converted  countries  was  the  mere  Arabian 
influence,  that  each  province  soon  shook  off  its  yoke,  and,  under  their 
own  Caliphs,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  soon  became 
independent  States,  yielding  only  a  nominal  fealty  to  that  Caliph  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  except  in 
faith  and  the  form  of  religion,  the  real  and  essential  change  was  slight, 
and  far  greater  in  externals  than  in  the  innate  realities  of  life. 

All  this  is  more  evident  from  the  architecture  than  from  any  other 
department —without,  at  least,  more  study  than  most  people  can  devote 
to  the  subject.  The  Arabs  tliemselves  had  no  architecture,  properly  so 
culled.  Their  only  temple  was  the  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  a  small  square 
tower,  almost  destitute  of  architectural  ornament,  and  more  famous 
for  its  antiquity  and  sanctity  than  for  any  artistic  merit. 

It  is  said  that  Mahomet  built  a  mosque  at  Medina  -a  simple  edifice 
of  bricks  and  palm-sticks.^  But  the  Koran  gives  no  directiims  on  the 
subject,  and  so  simple  were  the  primitive  habits  of  the  nomad  Arabs, 
that  had  the  religion  been  confined  to  its  native  land,  it  is  probable 
that  no  mos(iue  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  been  erected. 
With  them  prayer  everywhere  and  anywhere  was  equally  acceptable. 
All  that  was  required  of  the  faithful  was  to  turn  towards  Mecca  at 
stated  times  and  pray,  going  through  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
attitudes,  but  whether  the  place  was  the  desert  or  the  housetop  was 
quite  immaterial. 

For  the  first  half  century  aft«r  the  Mahomedans  burst  into  Syria 
they  seem  to  have  built  very  little.  The  taste  for  architectural 
magnificence  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  simple  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  and  desecrated  churches  and  other  buildings  supplied  what 
wants  they  had.  \^  hen  they  did  take  t^  building,  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  they  employe<l  the  native  architects  and  builders, 
and  easilv  converted  the  Christian  church  with  its  atrium  into  a  place 


'  Abulfe«lrt,  (d.  Rriake,  v<il.  i.  p.  32. 
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of  prayer ;  and,  then,  by  a  natural  growth  of  stylo,  they  gradually 
elaborated  a  now  etyle  of  details  and  new  arrangements,  in  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

In  Egypt  the  wealth  of  ancient  remains,  in  particular  of  Boman 
pillars,  rendered  tlie  task  easy ;  and  mosques  were  enclosed  and  palaces 
designed  and  built  with  less  thought  and  less  trouble  than  had  occurred 
almost  anywhere  else.  The  same  happened  in  Barbary  and  in  S^iain. 
In  the  latter  country,  esiKJcially,  a  re-arrangement  of  Roman  materials 
was  all  tliat  was  re<iuired.  It  was  only  when  these  were  exhanstod, 
after  some  centuries  of  toil,  that  we  find  the  style  becoming  original ; 
but  its  form  was  not  that  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  Spanish  birth 
and  confined  to  that  locality. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  Asia  Minor,  their  style  was  that  of  the 
Byzantine  basilicas  which  they  found  there,  and  when  they  entered 
ConHtantinople  they  did  not  even  Ciire  to  carry  a  style  with  which  they 
were  familiar  acruss  the  Bosphorus,  but  framed  their  mosques  upon 
a  type  of  church  peculiar  to  that  city,  of  which  Sta.  Sophia  was  the 
croi^Tiing  example. 

It  is  true  that,  after  centuries  of  practice  most  of  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  became  fused  into  a  complete  style.  This  style  pos- 
sesses so  much  that  is  entirely  its  own  as  to  make  it  sometimes  difficult 
to  detect  the  germs,  taken  from  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  which 
gave  rise  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  These,  however, 
are  never  entirely  obliterated.  Everywhere  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  originally  the  Moslems  had  no  style  of  their  own,  but 
adopted  those  which  they  found  practised  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  came.  In  other  words,  the  conquered  or  associated  people 
still  continued  to  build  as  they  had  built  before  their  conversion, 
merely  adapting  their  former  methods  to  the  purposes  of  their  new 
religion.  After  a  time  this  Mahomedan  element  thus  introduced 
into  the  styles  of  difterent  countries  produced  a  certain  amount  of 
uniformity, — increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  intercommunications  arising 
from  the  uniformity  of  religion.  In  this  way  at  last  a  style  was 
elaborated,  tolerably  homogeneous,  though  never  losing  entirely  the 
local  peculiarities  due  to  the  earlier  styles  out  of  which  it  rose,  and 
which  still  continue  to  mark  most  distinctly  the  various  nationalities 
that  made  up  the  great  Empire  of  Islam. 
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As  before  mentioned,  the  earliest  mosquo  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  that  built  by  Mahomet  himself  at  Medina.  As,  however,  it  con- 
tained apartments  for  his  wives,  and  other  rooms  for  domestic  purposes, 
it  might  perhaps  bo  more  pro jxjrly  denominated  a  dwelling  house  than 
a  mosque.  Indeed  sacred  buildings,  as  we  understand  them,  seem  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Mahomedan  dispensation. 
The  one  temple  of  this  religion  was  the  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  towards 
which  all  Ixjlievers  were  instructed  to  turn  when  they  prayed.  As 
with  the  ancient  Jews — one  Temple  and  one  God  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  faith. 

When,  however,  the  Mahomedans  came  among  the  temple-building 
nations,  they  seem  early  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  material 
object  -  some  visible  monument  of  their  religion ;  and  wo  find  that 
Omar,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  loth  year  of 
the  Hejira,  felt  the  necessity  of  building  a  place  of  prayer  towards 
which  the  faithful  might  turn,  or  rather  which  should  point  out  to 
them  the  direction  of  Mecca. ^ 

According  to  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  city 
was  ceded  to  the  Moslems,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Christians  should 
retiiin  possession  of  all  their  churches  and  holy  places ;  and  no  com- 
plaint is  made  of  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  infringe  this  article 
during  the   following   three   centuries.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 

'  For  the  particulars  of  the  building  of  !  Jerusalem/  wbere  he  will  find  them  stated 
the  mosque,  I  must  refer  the  render  to  my  I  at  length, 
work  on   tlio    'Aneicnt  Topography   ofj 
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stipulated  that  a  spot  of  ground  should  be  C5eded  to  Omar,  in  whi<?h 
he  might  establish  a  place  of  prayer.  For  this  pui-pose  the  site  of  the 
old  Temple  of  the  Jews  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  patriarch ;  that 
spot  being  considered  sacred  by  the  Moslems,  on  account  of  the  noo- 
turnal  visit  of  the  Prophet,  and  because  they  then  wished  to  conciliate 
the  .Jews,  while,  at  the  same  time  the  spot  was  held  accursed  bjr  the 
Christians  on  account  of  the  Lord's  denimciation  and  Julian's  impious 
attempt  to  rebuild  it.     Here  Omar  built  a  small  moscjue,  which  still 
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M.ui  of  jIh'  Mos<iue  el-Aksali  at  Jerusalem.    Scale  103  ft.  to  1  in. 


exists ;  but  all  the  traditions  about  the  place  have  become  so  confused 
by  subse<]uciit  interchanges  between  the  Christians  and  themselves, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  chamber  bearing  the  name, 
on  tlie  east  of  the  Aksah,  and  so  designated  in  the  accompanying 
plan  (Woodcut  No.  956),  or  that  to  the  west  of  the  same  mosque, 
known  as  the  mosque  of  the  Mogrebins.  Most  probably  it  is  the 
former. 

As  iiiiglit  be  expected  from  the  simplicity  of  Omar's  character,  his 
poverty,  and  hi.s  hatred  of  everything  like  ostentation,  his  mosque 
is  a  very  simple  building,  being  merely  a  plain  vaulted  cell,  about 
18  ft.  wide  by  nearly  80  in  length ;  it  may,  however,  have  extended  a 
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little  farther  westward  originally,  aiid  a  portion  of  it  may  have  been 
cut  off  wheu  the  neighbouring  Aksah  was  built,  and  included  within 
its  walls ' 

The  troubles  which  dunng  the  next  halfcentur>  succeeded  the 
murder  of  Ah  and  his  sows  seem  to  haie  l«tn  unfavourable  to 
building  or  an>  of  tho  arts  of  peace  and  no  rectrd  has  jet  been 
brought  to  light  of  any  important  structure  erected  during  that 
period.     In  tho  ( ''th  }cur  of  the  llojira  AM  el  Makk  the  (  ahph  of 


Damascus,  determined  to  erect  a  moequc  at  Jerusalem.  His  objects 
were  to  sut  wp  that  city  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  opposition  to 
Mecca,  which  waa  then  in  the  [(oSKCfision  of  a  rival,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  what  was  at  one  time  undi-rstood  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Mahomet,  namely,  to  convert  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  into  the  holy 
place  of  his  now  religion,  instead  of  that  of  Mecca.  'I'heso  ultoiior 
piirposia  wei-e  never  realisi^d,  in  conEe()uenco  of  tho  violent  opposition 
which  the  project  mot  with  from  the  Jews. 


'  Thi!  >[i»iiiiL'  uf  tliu  &[t)^ii'ljiD3  U  alio  a  ]<lniii  vauttoil  uparlnii 
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The  mosque  which  AM  el-Malek  erected  still  remaiiiB  tolerably 
unaltered  to  the  present  time.^  The  plan  (Woodcut  No.  950)  will 
show  that  it  is  not  unlike  a  Christian  basilica  of  seven  aisles,  and  of 
considerable  dimensions,  being  184:  ft.  wide  by  272  in  len^h  over 
all,  thus  covering  about  50,000  sq.  ft.,  or  as  much  as  many  of  our 
cathedrals.  It  has  a  porch,  which  is  a  later  addition,  but  has  not 
the  usual  square  court  in  front,  which  was  an  almost  invariable 
accompaniment  of  Christian  basilicas  of  that  date,  and  still  more  so 
of  mosques ;  indeed,  these  latter  took  their  form  from  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  depth  of  the  church-portion  of  the  arrangement, 
and  the  increase  of  the  court,  which  eventually  became  the  mosque 
itself. 

"  The  interior  is  supix)rted,"  says  an  Arab  historian,*  "  by  45 
columns,  33  of  which  are  of  marble  and  12  of  common  stone," — 
many  of  them  no  doubt  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings, — "be- 
sides which  there  are  40  pier^  of  common  stone."  Arculfus,'  a 
Christian  monk,  who  saw  it  shortly  after  its  erection,  describes  it 
with  jxTfcet  accuracy  as  a  stjuaro  building,  capable  of  containing 
about  3000  persons,  and  mentions  the  curious  peculiarity  of  the 
pillai*8  being  connected  by  beams,  showing  that  the  construction 
was  then  the  same  as  we  see  now,  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  O,")?),  which  is  a  view  taken  across  the  southern  end  of  the 
building.  The  pier-arches  are  pointetl  throughout,  but  above  this 
is  a  lange  of  ui)eniDg8  with  circular  heads. 

This  building,  with  its  adjuncts,  remained  the  only  place  of  prayer 
belonging  to  tlie  Mahomedans  for  three  centuries  after  its  erection. 
During  the  Crusades  it  was  occupied  by  the  knights,  who  took  the 
name  of  Templars  from  residing  in  a  building  which  was  known 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple*  of  the  Jews.  On  the  recovery  of 
the  city  it  again  became  the  principal  mosque,  and  remains  so  to 
this  day. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  Aksah  is  of  no  great  importance. 
It  has  no  feature  of  beauty  externally  except  the  northern  porch, 
which  was  added  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  interior  is  spacious 
but  barnlike,  and  has  no  particular  elegance  either  of  arrangement  or 
detiiil ;  l)ut  it  must  also  be  added  that  it  suffers  very  considerably 
from  its  juxtaposition  with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  from  which  it 


*  Tin's  mosque  was  first  made  known  to 
the  West  by  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Onther- 
wooil,  Aruiulnle,  and  Bonomi.  It  has  since 
been  published  by  M. de  Vogiie  and  cithers, 
and  has  lK>en  open  to  the  insiK^ction  of 
travellers  for  some  time  past. 

'  Mejr   ed-Deen.      *  Fandgniben    dcs 


Mubillon,  •Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.'  Siec. 
III.,  part  II.,  p.  504  et  teqq. 

*  The  fact  of  its  never  having  been 
doubtc<i  till  the  19th  century  that  the 
Aksah  stands  within  the  precints  of  tho 
Jewish  Temple,  is  in  itself  a  sufScient 
proof  that  no  Christian  had  ever  any- 


Orients,'  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  I  thing  to  do  with  tho  building  of  any  part 

■  Adamnanus,  Libellus  de  locis  Sanctis,    of  it. 
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differs  so  essentially  in  every  detail  that  it  is  impossible  the  two 
could  have  been  erected  within  several  centuries  from  one  another. 
The  perfection  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  last-named  church, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  late  classical  details,  make  up  a  whole  so  nearly 
perfect  that  there  are  few  buildings  that  would  not  suffer  by  the  com- 
parison, more  especially  one  built  by  so  unarchitectural  a  people  as 
the  Arabs,  at  so  early  a  pai*t  of  their  career. 


Mosque  at  Damascus. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus  is  even 
more  important  than  the  Aksah,  and  its  history  is  as  interesting. 
The  spot  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  occupied  by  one  of  those 
small  Syrian  temples,  surrounded  by  a  square  temcnos,  of  which  those 
at  Palmyi-a  and  Jerusalem  are  well-known  examples.^  The  one  in 
question  was,  however,  smaller,  having  been  apparently  only  460  ft. 
square ;  and  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  the  temple  which  occupied 
its  centre.^  This  temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church  by 
Theodosius  (395-408),  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
chapel  still  exists  within  the  precincts  of  the  mosque. 

According  to  Jelal  ed-Deen,^  the  church  remained  the  joint  property 
of  the  Christians  and  Moslems,  both  praying  together  in  it — or,  at 
least,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  partition  run  through  it — from 
the  fall  of  the  city  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  14  (a.d.  C3(>)  to  the  time 
of  the  Caliph  Walid  in  the  year  86.  He  offered  the  Christians  either 
four  desecrated  churches  in  exchange  for  it,  or  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  one  which  they  held  on  sufferance.  As  soon  as  the  matter 
was  settled,  it  is  said,  he  pulled  down  the  Christian  church,  or  at 
least  part  of  it,  and  in  ten  years  completed  the  present  splendid 
mosque  on  its  site,  having  first  procured  from  the  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople fit  and  proper  persons  to  act  as  architects  and  masons  in 
its  construction. 

If  the  building  were  carefully  examined  by  some  competent  person, 
it  might  even  now  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  parts  belonged  to  the 
Heathen,  what  to  the  Christians,  and  what  to  the  JMoslems.  At  first 
hight  it  might  appear  that  the  covered  part  of  the  mosque  is  only  the 
Christian  church,  used  laterally  like  that  at  Bamleh ;  but  its  dimen- 
sions— 126  ft.  by  446 — are  so  much  in  excess  of  any  three-aisled 
church  of  that  age,  that  the  idea  is  hardly  tenable.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  probable  that  we  must  consider  that  the  materials  which  had 
first  been  collected  for  the  Temple,  and  were  afterwards  used  in  the 


»  Ante,  p.  219. 

*  I  state  these  dimensions  very  doubt- 
fully, the  ground  outside  the  present 
mosque  never  having  been  carefully  sur- 


veyed by  any  one  competent  to  restore 
the  original  pLin. 

'  *  History  of  Jerusalem,'  translated  by 
the  Bev.  M.  Reynolds,  p.  409  et  seqq. 
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church,  wore  entirely  rearranged  by  the  Mahomedans  in  tho  form  in 
which  we  now  find  them. 

Like  all  buildings  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira,  it  was  so 
badly  done  that  nearly  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  have  since  that 
time  been  encased  in  piers  of  masonry.     1'he  walls  have  been  covered 
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up  with  ]>laHter,  and  whitewash  has  obliterated  the  decoration  which 
once  cxiKtcd,  and  which  is  Ktill  visible  where  the  plaster  has  i>eeled  off. 
It  IK  still,  however,  interesting  from  its  history,  venerable  from  its  age, 
and  important  from  its  dimensions.  Those  are,  externally,  5(i8  ft.  by 
320,  and  the  enclosed  court  400  ft.  by  10(5.     So  that,  in  so  far  as  size 
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is  concerned,  it  may  rank  among  the  first  of  its  class;  and  it  has 
always  been  considered  so  sacred,  that  repairs  ond  additions  have 
constantly  been  made  to  it  since  its  erection,  more  than  eleven 
centuries  ago;  but,  as  in  Ihe  case  of  its  contemporary  the  Aksah 
at  Jerusalem,  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  this  respect, 
these  two  buildings  form,  as  just  mentioned,  a  most  singular  con- 
trast with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem  (Woodcuts  Nos.  867 
to  870).  That  is  jperfect — solemn  and  solid,  and  one  of  the  most 
impressive  buildings  in  the  world,  both  externally  and  internally; 
while  the  erections  of  the  Moslems  are  rickctty,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
pairs, and  produce  no  impression  of  greatness  notwithstanding  their 
dimensions  and  antiquity. 

The  additions  made  by  the  Moslems  to  the  mosque  at  Hebron 
(Woodcut  No.  841)  are  mean  and  insignificant  to  the  last  degree;  and 
beyond  these,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  there  is  in  83'ria  built  by  them 
that  is  worthy  of  attention. 

There  are  some  handsome  fountains  at  Jerusalem,  some  details  at 
Ilasbeiya,  a  few  large  khans  at  Eeis:in  and  elsewhere,  and  some  very 
fine  city  gates  and  remnants  of  military  architecture ;  but  the  t(mibs 
are  insignificant,  and  except  the  two  mos([ues  described,  there  seems 
to  be  no  example  of  monumental  architecture  of  any  importance.  The 
one  building  epoch  of  the  country  occurred  when  the  Roman  influence 
was  at  its  height,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Since  that  time  very  little  has  been  done,  except  by  the  Crusaders, 
worthy  of  record ;  and  before  it  notliing,  that,  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  would  deserve  a  place  in  history. 

EciVPT. 

In  Egypt  our  history  begins  with  the  mosque  w^hich  Amrou,  in 
the  21st  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  642)  erected  at  Old  Cairo ;  its  original 
dimensions  were  only  50  cubits,  or  75  ft.  long,  by  30  cubits,  or  45  ft. 
wide.  Edrisi  ^  says  that  it  was  originally  a  Christian  church  which 
the  Moslems  converted  into  a  mosque ;  and  its  dimensions  and  form 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if  not  so,  it  was  at  least  built 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  churches  of  that  age.  As  early, 
however,  as  the  53rd  year  of  the  Hejira  it  was  enlarged,  and  again  in 
the  79th;  and  it  apparently  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the  two 
great  builders  of  that  age,  Abd  el-Malek  and  \\  alid,  the  builders  of 
the  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 

It  probably  now  remains  in  all  ci^sential  parts  as  left  by  these 


*  Translated  by  JaiilxTt,  torn.  i.  p.  303. 
The  particulars  of  the  drscription  in  the 
text  are  taken  from  M.Ginuilt  de  Praiigoy 


*  Monumens  Arabcs/  compared  with  M. 
Costc's  *  Edifices  de  Caire.' 
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two  CaliphB,  though  frequently  repaired,  and  in  some  parts  probably 
alUirod  by  Bubeoijiieut  Bovcroigne  of  Egypt.  In  its  present  atato  it 
may  bo  coiiGiderod  as  a  fair  epecimen  of  the  form  which  mosques  took 
when  they  had  quite  emancipated  tfaomBolvos  from  the  Christian 
models,  or  rather  when  the  court  beforo  the  narthos  of  the  Christian 
church  bad  absorbed  tho  basilica,  so  as  to  beoome  itself  tho  priocipal 
part  of  tho  building,  tho  church  part  being  spread  out  into  a  mere 
deop  colonnade,  and  ite  three  apsidal  altars  modified  into  nichee 
pointing  towards  tho  sacred  Mecca. 


"-iy%-ni-VM^^VlP 


!^^1^*^^ 


Ty 


i  i 


Ah  will  lie  seen  from  tho  plan  (Wooilcnt  No.  950),  it  is  nearly 
8<iuaro  (:190  ft.  by  357J,  and  t^onKi8t8  of  a  Cdui-t-yard,  255  ft.  sqiiaro, 
snrromubKl  on  all  Hides  by  porticoes,  sujiportwl  by  245  columns  taken 
fi'iini  iildur  oilifices  of  tlio  Itoinans  and  Ityziin tines.  These  were  joined 
togitlier  by  brick  ari-hos  of  circular  form,'  tied  at  tlieir  springing  by 
wooden  Ixjanis,  as  in  the  Aksah,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  roof.     All 


\ 


'6  nil  cirpiiliir  ;  tlio  trutb  iMjJiig  thatUicy 
re  portly  out,  luitly  the  other. 
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this  part  of  the  moHquo,  liowover,  has  been  so  often  repaired  and  reno- 
vated, that  but  little  of  the  original  details  can  now  remain. 

Of  the  original  mosquo,  or  perhaps  church,  the  only  part  that  can 
with  certainty  he  said  to  exist  is  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  960.  which 


poBsesecs  the  peculiarity  of  being 
Imilt  with  pointed  arches,  similar 
ill  form  to  those  of  the  Alcsah  at 
Jerusalem.  Thoy  are  now  built 
up,  and  must  have  been  so  at  the 
timo  of  one  of  the  earlier  altera- 
tions; still  they  are,  from  their 
undoubted  antiquity,  a  curious 
contribution  to  the  much- con- 
tested history  of  the  pointed  arch. 
Notwithstanding  the  beautiful 
climato     of    Egypt,    tho    whole 

mosque  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of  _    _  _ 

degradation    and   decay,    arising 

principally  from  its  original  faulty  construction.  Owing  to  tho  paucity 
of  details,  many  of  M.  Costc's  restorations  must  be  taken  as  extremely 
doubtfuL 

From  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  of  Amron 
under  Walid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  architectural  history  of  Egypt  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  is  probable  that 
no  really  great  work  was  undertaken  there,  as  Egypt  was  then  a 
dependent  province  of  the  great  Caliphat  of  tho  East.  ^Vith  the 
recovery,  however,  of  something  like  independence,  we  find  one  of 
its  most  powerful  rulers,  Ibn  I'ouloun,  commencing  a  mosque  at  Cairo 
(a.d.  870),  which,  owing  to  its  superior  stjle  of  construction,  still 
remains  in  tolerable  perfection  to  the  present  day.' 

Tradition,  as  usual,  ascribes  the  design  to  a  Christian  architect, 
wlio,  when  the  Emir  declined  to  use  the  columns  of  desecrated 
churches  for  the  proposed  mosque,  offered  to  build  it  entirely  of 
original  materials.  He  wae  at  first  thrown  into  prison  through 
the  machinations  of  his  rivals ;  but  at  last,  when  they  found  they 
could  not  dispense  with  his  services,  was  again  sent  for,  and  his 
design  carried  out.* 

Be   this  as    it   may,  tho  whole   style  of  tho   mosque  shows  an 
)  advance  on  that  of  its  predecessor,  all  trace  of  Itoman  or 


'  ThtB  WB8  ijuile  truo  vhen  1  firet  rair  I  irretricvabl;  niincd. 
it  and  wrote  these  lines.    Since  then  the        '  See  Coatu's  '  Edifices  de  Cuire,'  p.  3*2, 
arches  liaTe  been  built  up,  and  it  baa  breu    qauting  from  Hekrisj. 
conTertcd    into  a  hospital,   and    t  fenr  ' 
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Byzantine  art  having  iliBajipcaitKl  in  the  interval,  and  the  Saracenic 
architojture  api^aring  coiu|il<.'to  in  all  its  details,  tho  parts  originally 
Iwiniwfd  from  iircvious  stjlcB  having  been  worked  up  and  fused  into 
a  (jonsentaiieoiiH  ivluilo.     Whetliur  this  took  place  in   Egjpt  itself 


dniiiij,^  tlic  < viitnry  iiuil  ji  lialf  tli.il  liiul  cliipfi.nl,  ts  Iiy  no  iiicaiiB  dear ; 
ami  it  iM  nn-rv  llinii  luviliiiMu  that  tho  brilliftnt  Conrtsof  DainaBCiiHaml 
Biiphiil  (lid  imn-e  thiiu  K^ypt  towards  hringinj;  alwnit  the  result.  At 
all  fvcuts.  from  this  fim«  wp  find  no  hackeliding  :  tho  style  in  Es>-pt 
.it  liist  takoH  itH  rank  as  a  wparato  and  complete  architectural  form. 
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It  IB  tnio,  nevoithcleBs,  that  in  so  ricli  a  storclnniBc  of  iimtoritils  as 
Egypt,  tho  architects  could  not  alw»j-8  leMiut  a)>]iroj)riating  tlio 
ronialus  of  earlier  liuildinga;  but  when  thoy  did  this,  they  usod 
them  so  completely  in  their  own  fashion,  and  so  worked  them  into 
their  own  style,  tliat  we  do  not  at  onco  recogniBo  tho  eourcca  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

To  return,  howevir,  to  tho  mosquo  of  Touloun.  Its  general 
arrangement  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  tho  mosqne  of  Amroii, 
only  with  Bomewhat  increa.seil  dimensions,  the  court  being  very 
nearly  300  ft.  square,  and  the  whole  building  390  ft.  by  455.  No 
pillars  whatever  are  used  in  its  construction,  except  as  engaged 
comer  shafts ;  all  the  arches,  which  are  invarialily  pointed,  being 
supjxirted  by  massive  piois.  The  court  on  three  sides  lins  two  ranges 
of  arcades,  but  on  tho  side  towards  Mecca  ihcie  are  five ;  and  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  instead  of  the  arcades  running  parallel  to  the 
side,  as  in  a  Christian  church,  or  in  the  mosquo  of  Amrou,  they  run 
across  the  mosque  from  e^st  to  west,  as  they  always  did  in  subsequent 
examples. 

The  whole  building  is  of  biick,  covered  with  stucco;  and  fortu- 
nately almost  every  oiKning  is  surrounded  by  an  inB(ri|ition  in  the 
old  form  of  Cufic  characters,  wliioh  were  then  used,  and  only  need 
about  the  period  to  which  the  mosque  is  ascribed,  so  that  tliero  can  ho 
no  doubt  OS  to  its  date.  Indeed,  the  age  both  of  tho  building  itself, 
and  of  all  its  details,  is  well  ascertained. 

The  \\'oodcut  No.  9G1  will  explain  the  form  of  its  ai-cados,  and 
of  the  ornaments  that  cover  them.  Their  general  cliaracter  is  that  of 
bold  and  massive  simplicity,  the  coiinteri>art  of  <nir  own  Norman  Ktyle. 
A  certain  element  of  sublimity  and  jtower,  in  spite  of  occasional  chim- 
siness,  is  common  to  both  these  styles.  Indeed,  excepting  the  Hassanee 
mosque,  there  is  .i)erhaps  no  mosque  in  Cairo  so  imposing  and  ao  i>erfect 
ns  this,  thoTigh  it  possesses  little 
or  nothing  of  that  gracu  and 
elegance  which  wo  uro  accus- 
tomed -t')  expect  in  this  style. 

Among  tlio  more  remark- 
able peculiarities  of  this  build- 
ing is  tho  mrxle  in  which  all  ,.  .,  ,  ——^ 
the  external  openings  are  fillfd  ■  ,  fF^Maif 
witli  that  jcculiar  hort  of  tra- 
cery which  became  its  cliHrac- 
tcristic  of  this  stj  le  its  that  of 
tho  windows  of  our  chuichci 
five  centuries  afterwards  is  of 

the  Gothic  style.  With  the  Saiacons  the  whole  window  is  filled,  and 
the  interstices  arc  small  and  varied;    both  which  characteristics  are 
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appropriate  when  the  window  is  not  to  be  looked  out  of,  or  when 
it  is  filled  with  painted  glass ;  but  of  oourse  are  utterly  unsuitable 
to  our  purposes.  Yet  it  is  doubtful,  even  now,  whether  the  Saracenic 
did  not  excel  the  Gothic  architects,  even  in  their  best  days,  in  the 
elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  invention  displayed  in  the  tracery 
of  their  windows.  In  the  mosque  of  Ibn  Touloun  it  is  used  as  an  old 
and  perfected  invention,  and  with  the  germs  of  all  those  angular  and 
flowing  lines  which  afterwards  were  combined  into  such  myriad  forms 
of  beauty. 

It  is  possible  that  future  researches  may  bring  to  light  a  build- 
ing, 60  or  even  100  years  earlier  than  this,  which  may  show  nearly 
as  complete  an  emancipation  from  Christian  art ;  but  for  the  present, 
it  is  from  the  mosque  of  Touloun  (a.d.  886)  that  we  must  date  the 
complete  foundation  of  the  new  style.  Although  there  is  consider- 
able diflSculty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  erection  of 
the  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Touloun,  there  is 
none  from  that  time  onwards.  Cairo  alone  furnishes  nearly  sufficient 
materials  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  great  mosque  erected  in  this  city  was  El-Azhar,  or 
"the  splendid,"  commenced  in  the  year  981,  or  about  a  century 
after  that  of  Touloun,  and,  though  certainly  a  very  magnificent  build- 
ing, and  showing  a  great  advance  in  elegance  of  detail  over  that 
last  named,  it  is  far  from  being  so  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ancient  pillars  in  parts,  and  to  masses  of  wall  being 
placed  on  them,  only  suited  to  such  forms  as  those  used  in  the  mosque 
of  Touloun. 

The  buildings  during  the  next  century  and  a  half  are  neither 
numerous  nor  remarkable  for  size,  though  progress  is  very  evident 
in  such  examples  as  exist ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  the  stylo  almost  entirely  changed. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  last  age  is  that  built  by  Sultan 
Barkook  outside  the  walls  of  Cairo  (a.d.  1 149),  which,  besides  a  mosque, 
contains  an  additional  feature  in  the  great  sepulchral  chambers  which 
are  in  fact  the  principal  part  of  the  edifice,  and  betray  the  existence 
of  a  strong  affinity  to  the  tomb-building  races  in  the  rulers  of  Egypt 
at  that  time. 

The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  963,  964),  though  small,  will 
show  tlie  state  to  which  the  art  had  at  that  period  arrived  in  Egypt. 
The  pointed  arch,  as  will  be  observed,  is  used  with  as  much  lightness 
and  elegance  as  ever  it  reached  in  the  West. 

The  dome  has  become  a  truly  graceful  and  elaborate  appendage, 
forming  not  only  a  very  perfect  ceiling  inside,  but  a  most  imposing 
ornameiit  to  the  exterior.  Above  all,  the  minaret  has  here  arrived  at 
as  high  a  degree  of  jKjrfection  as  it  ever  reached  in  any  after  ago. 

The  oldest  known  example  of  this  species  of  tower  is  that  of  the 
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mosqtio  of  Ilm  Touloun,  but  it  is  particularly  ungraceful  and 
clumsy.  The  minaret  in  that  of  Amrou  was  probably  a  later  addition. 
ThoBo  of  the  Azhar, 
which  are  probably  of  the 
date  of  that  mosquo,  al- 
most equal  the  one  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut; 
but  it  is  only  here  that 
they  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired that  elegance  and 
completeness  which  ren- 
der them  (lerhaps  the 
most  beautiful  form  of 
tower  architecture  in  the 
world.  Our  prejudices 
are  of  comae  with  the 
spires  of  our  Gothic 
churches,  and  the  In- 
dians erected  some  noblo 
towers ;  but  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  doubtful  if 
anything  of  its  class  ever 
surpassed  the  beauty  and 

elegance  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosques  di 
two  or  three  subsequent  centurieH. 


llie  mosque  of  Kaloun  and  the  hospital  attached  to  it  (a.d.  1284) 
are  both  noble  buildings,  full  of  the  most  elegant  details,  and  not 
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without  conBiderable  graudeur  in  parts.  In  all  except  detail,  however, 
they  must  yield  tho  palm  to  the  next  gi«at  example,  the  mosqae  with 
which  the  Sultan  Hassan  adorned  Cairo  in  the  year  1356.  In  some 
reepecte  it  in  oqo  of  the  most  remarkable  mosqnes  ever  erected  in  any 
country,  and  differing  considerably  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted. 

As  will  lie  seen  from  the  plan ( Hoodcut  No.  966), its  external  form 
is  very  irrcgttlar,  following  on  all  sides  the  lines  of  the  streets  within 
which  it  is  situated.  This  irregularity,  however,  is  not  such  as  to 
detract  from  its  apiicarance,  which  is  mn^larly  bold  and  naassive  on 


ever;'  side;  the  walls  Iwiug  nearly  TOO  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cornice,  which  adils  another  13  ft.,  and  projects  about  6  ft.  This 
groat  height  is  divided  inti>  no  less  than  nine  storeys  of  small  apart- 
ments ;  but  the  oponingH  are  bo  deeply  recessed,  and  the  projections 
between  them  no  hold,  thut,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  and  making  it 
look  like  n  fiictory,  which  would  have  been  the  case  in  England,  the 
building  has  all  the  apparent  solidity  of  a  fortress,  and  seems  more 
worthy  of  the  descondants  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  than  any  work  of 
modem  times  in  Eftypt. 

Tnternnlly  there  is  a  court  open  to  the  sky,  measuring  117  ft.  by 
lOj,  enclosed  by  a  wall  112  ft,  in  height.  Instead  of  the  usual  colon- 
nades or  arcades,  only  one  gigantic  niche  opens  in  each  face  of  the 
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court.  On  three  Bides  these  niches  measure  46  ft.  square;  but  on 
that  which  faces  Mecca,  the  great  niche  is  69  ft.  wide  hy  90  in  depth, 
and  90  ft.  high  internally.  All  four  are  covered  with  simple  tunnel- 
vaults  of  a  pointed  form,  without  either  ribs  or  intersectionB,  and  for 
simple  grandeur  are  unrivalled  by  any  similar  arches  known  to  exist 
anywhere. 

Behind  the  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca  is  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
wiuare  in  plan,  ae  these  buildings  almost  always  are,  measuring  69  ft. 
each  way,  and  covered  by  a  lofty  and  elegant  dome  resting  on  penden- 
tives  of  great  beauty  and  richness.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  two 
noble  minarets,  one  of  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  in  Cairo  and 
probably  in  any  part  of  the  world,  being  280  ft.  in  height  and  of  pro- 


portionate breadth.  Its  design  and  outline,  however,  are  scarcely  so 
elegant  as  some  others,  though  even  in  these  respects  it  must  be  con- 
aidcrcd  a  very  beautiful  example  of  its  class. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  this  building  is  the  position  of  its 
doorway,  which,  instead  of  facing  the  kSileh  or  niche  pointing  towards 
Mecca,  is  placed  diagonally,  in  the  street  alongside  of  the  building. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  in  itself;  still  its  tiitua- 
tion  and  the  narrow  passages  that  lead  from  it  to  the  main  building 
detract  most  materially  from  the  eflect  of  the  wholo  edifice,  which 
in  other  respects  is  so  perfect.  It  may  have  been,  that  ground  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  pur[>o8e  of  placing  the  entrance  in  the  right 
position  ;  hut  more  probably  it  was  so  arranged  for  the  sake  of  defence, 
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tbe  whole  Btruoturo  having  very  mnch  the  appearanoe  of  a  fortalioe, 
anil  being  without  doubt,  erected  to  serve  that  parpose,  as  well  as 
being  adapted  for  a  hoiuie  of  prayer. 


The  inosijue  El  Moj-od,  erected  in  1415  «.D.,  is  a  singularly  elegant 
Hl*ciiiien  of  a  mosque  with  columns.  Externally  it  measures  about 
300  ft.  by  250.  and  jxuisesKce  an  internal  court,  surrounded  by  double 
colonnadus  un  three  sides,  and  a  tripio  range  of  arohes  ou  the  side 
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looking  towards  Mecca,  where  also  are  situated — as  in  that  of  Bar- 
kook— the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  family.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  ancient  columns  have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
but  the  superstructure  is  so  light  and  elegant,  that  the  effect  is  agree- 
able ;  and  of  the  "  mixed  mosques  " — i.e.,  those  where  ancient  materials 
are  incorporated — this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  gem  in  or  about  Cairo  is  the  mosque  and 
tomb  of  Kaitbey  (Woodcut  No.  967),  outside  the  walls,  erected  a.d.  1463. 
Looked  at  externally  or  internally,  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  of 
every  part  of  this  building.  Its  small  dimensions  exclude  it  from  any 
claim  to  grandeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the  purity  of  the  Greek  and 
some  other  styles ;  but  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  elegance  we  generally 
associate  with  the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
by  anything  in  Egypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alhambra  or  the  other 
Western  buildings  of  its  age. 

After  this  period  there  were  not  many  important  buildings 
erected  in  Cairo,  or  indeed  in  Egypt ;  and  when  a  new  age  of 
splendour  appears,  the  old  art  is  found  to  have  died  out,  and  a 
renaissance  far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  West  has  grown  up  in 
the  interval.  In  modem  Europe  the  native  architects  wrought  out 
the  so-called  restoration  of  art  in  their  own  pedantic  fashion ;  but 
in  the  Levant  the  corresponding  process  took  place  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  set  of  refugee  Italian  artists,  who  engrafted  their  would-be 
classical  notions  on  the  Moorish  stylo,  with  a  vulgarity  of  form  and 
colour  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  In  the  later  buildings  of 
Mehemet  Ali  and  his  contemporaries  we  find  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  materials  used  so  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  men  could  so 
pervert  every  notion  of  beauty  and  propriety  to  the  production  of  such 
discordant  ugliness. 

From  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  the  mosque  erected 
by  the  late  Pasha  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo  ought  to  rival  any  of  the  more 
ancient  buildings  in  the  city ;  but  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  worse  or 
more  uninteresting.^ 

Mecca. 

In  a  history  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  a  description  of  the  mosque 
at  Mecca  would  naturally  take  the  first  place ;  but  in  a  work  devoted 
to  architecture  it  is  su^cient  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  Egypt, 
to  whose  sultans  it  owes  whatever  architectural  adornment  it  possesses. 
The  Eaabah,  or  holy  shrine  itself,  has  no  architecture,  and  is  famous 
only  for  its  sanctity. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Hejira  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  cloister  of  no  great  magnificence,  but  after  a  great  fire 


*  A  view  of  it  will  be  found  in  toI.  iv.  p.  488. 
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which  occurred  in  1 399,  the  north  and  west  sides  were  rebnilt  in  a  more 
splendid  manner  by  Barkook,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  moeque  and  tomb 
are  illustrated.  Woodcuts  Nos.  963,  964.  In  1500  EI  Ghonry,  like- 
wise an  Egyptian  sultan  of  Memlook  race,  rebuilt  the  Bab  Ibrahim. 
The  next  repairs  were  due  to  the  sultans  of  Constantinople.  Selim  L, 
in  1572,  rebuilt  one  side,  and  in  1576  Murad  effected  a  general  repair 
of  the  whole,  and  left  it  pretty  much  as  we  now  find  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  arrangement  it  necessarily 
differs  from  all  other  mosques.     The  precept  of  the  Koran  vraa,  that  all 
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968. 


Great  Moeque  at  Mecca.    (From  a  Plan  by  All  Bey.  i) 


true  believers  when  they  prayed  should  turn  to  the  Raabah,  and  a 
mosque  consequently  became  a  more  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which 
Mecca  stood;  but  in  this  instance,  with  the  Kaabah  in  the  centre, 
no  mihrab  or  indication  was  possible.  All  that  was  required  was  a 
temenoa  to  enclose  the  sacred  object  and  exclude  the  outside  world 
with  its  business  from  the  hallowed  precincts. 

The  principal  object  in  the  enclosure  is  of  course  the  Kaabah,  a 
small,  low  tower,  nearly  but  not  quite  square  in  plan,  the  longer  sides 
39  and  40  ft.  respectively ;  the  shorter  31  and  33  ft. ;  its  height  is  36  ft. 
The  entrance  is  near  one  comer,  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  the  ground. 


*  To  get  it  within  the  page,  the  scale  of  tho  plan  is  redaced  to  200  French,  or  212 
Engliflh  ft.  to  1  in. 
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•It  is  wholly  without  architectural  ornament,  and  the  upper  part  is 
covered  by  a  black  cloth,  which  is  annually  renewed.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  this  is  the  Zemzem,  or  holy  spring,  which  is  said  to  have 
gushed  out  on  this  spot  to  the  succour  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  when 
perishing  of  thirst.  These  two  objects  are  joined  by  a  railing  sur- 
rounding the  Eaabah,  except  at  one  point,  where  it  joins  the  Zemzem. 
The  railing  probably  marks  the  enclosure  of  the  old  Pagan  temple 
before  Mahomet's  time. 

These,  with  some  other  subordinate  buildings,  now  stand  in  a  court- 
yard, forming  a  perfect  rectangle  of  about  380  ft.  by  670  internally, 
surrounded  by  arcades  on  all  sides.  These  vary  considerably  in  depth, 
so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  external  outline  of  the  building, 
which,  as  shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No.  968)  is  very  irregular.  It  is 
enlered  on  all  sides  by  nineteen  gateway's,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
be  of  considerable  magnificence,  and  it  is  adorned  by  seven  minarets. 
These  are  placed  very  irregidarly,  and  none  of  them  are  of  particular 
beauty  or  size. 

On  the  longer  sides  of  the  court  there  are  thirty-six  arches,  on  the 
shorter  twenty-four,  all  slightly  pointed.  They  are  supported  by 
columns  of  greyish  marble,  every  fourth  being  a  square  pier,  the 
others  circular  pillars. 

Neither  its  ordonnance,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  its  details, 
render  the  temple  an  object  of  much  architectural  magnificence.  Even 
in  size  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  and  is  less  than  its  great  rival,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  600  ft.  square.  Still  it  is  interesting, 
as  it  is  in  reality  the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem  world ;  for  though 
many  mosques  are  now  reputed  sacred,  and  as  such  studiously  guarded 
against  profanation,  this  pretended  sanctity  is  evidently  a  prejudice 
borrowed  or  inherited  from  other  religions,  and  is  no  part  of  the  doctiine 
of  the  Moslem  faith,  which,  like  the  Jewish,  points  to  one  only  temple 
as  the  place  where  the  people  should  worship,  and  towards  which  they 
should  turn  in  prayer. 

Barbary. 

There  may  be — no  doubt  are — many  buildings  erected  by  the 
Moslems  in  the  countries  between  Egypt  and  Spain ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  with  their  love  of  art,  and  opportunities  for  investigating  them, 
the  French  have  not  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities. 
Even  if  not  magnificent  in  themselves,  they  must  form  a  curious  link 
between  the  styles  of  the  East  and  the  West.  In  so  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  Moorish  art  in  Spain  is  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with 
the  East,  and  stands  utterly  alone.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
the  light  it  would  throw  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Saracenic 
style  in  Spain,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  what  took 
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place  in  the  North  of  Africa  during  the  first  oentariee  of  the  H^jiii 
llie  ToligiouB  bigotry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Regency  of  Tnnis 
no  duubt  one  cause  why  we  know  so  little,  but  more  may  probably  I 
owing  to  the  indifferenoe  of  travellers. 

The  mosque  at  Eairwan  is  one  of  those  buildings  about  which 
would  be  especially  interesting  to  know  something.  That  city  wt 
long  the  capital  of  the  African  provinoes  i 
the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  and  it  -vraa  them 
that  they  spread  their  religion  into  tl 
centre  of  the  great  continent  whore  it 
located,  and  conquered  Sicily.  The  moeqt 
was  erected,  or  at  least  commenced,  in  tl 
Ist  century  of  the  Hejira,  and  was  hui 
principally  from  Koman  remains  foond  i 
tbu  neighbonrhood,  but  is  now  oonsiclen 
BO  saorcd  that  no  Christian  ia  allowed  1 
net  foot  within  its  precincts ;  all  that  v 
know  is  that  it  is  a  worthy  conapeer  of  tli 
contemporary  moequee  of  Damascus  an 
Cairo,  while  owing  to  its  secluded  stutio 
it  may  probably  be  less  altered  than  eitht 
of  these  great  buildings,  and  may  const 
quentiy  convey  a  mora  correct  idea  of  th 
architecture  of  that  ago  than  can  be  gathvre 
fioin  the  mosquoa  in  great  cities. 

'Ihiuis  possesses  some  noble  edifices,  nc 
so  old  as  this,  but  still  of  a  good  age  ;  bui 
except  the  ntinarct  represented  in  the  ati 
uescd  wooflcut  (No.  5)69),  none  of  thcL 
have  yet  been  drawn  in  snch  a  luanue 
as  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  what  the; 
aro  or  wliat  rank  they  are  cntitlid  to  a 
works  of  art.  This  minaret  is  one  of  thi 
finest  specimens  of  a  particular  class.  I 
jiosseesos  none  of  the  grace  or  elaburab 
beauty  of  detail  of  those  at  Cairo;  but  thi 
hcautifiil  proportion  of  the  shaft,  and  th« 
appropriate  half-military  stylo  of  its  ornaments,  render  it  singularly 
pleasing.  The  upper  part  also  is  well  proportioned,  though  altered 
to  some  extent  in  modem  times.  Unfortunately  neither  its  ago  noi 
height  ia  correctly  known.  It  is  probably  three  or  four  conturief 
old,  and  with  its  contemporary  the  Hassanee  mosque  at  Cairo,  provec 
that  the  yaraccnic  architects  were  capable  of  expressing  simple 
grandeur  as  well  as  elaborate  beauty  when  it  suited  them  to 
do  so. 
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Algeria  possossee  no  buildings  of  any  importance  belonging  to  any 
good  age  of  Moorish  art.  Those  of  Constantino  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  yet  been  illustrated  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  they 
scarcely  deserve  mention  after  the  great  buildings  in  Egypt  and  the 
farther  East.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  remains  of  a  better 
age  may  still  be  brought  to  light ;  but  the  French  archaeologists  seem 
to  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the  vestiges  of  the  Romans,  and  not  to 
have  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  more  modem  style,  which 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  they  soon  will  do.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at 
least,  it  is  far  more  important  than  the  few  fragments  of  Roman 
buildings  still  left  in  that  remote  province. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
SPAIN. 


C0NTEMT8. 


Introductory  rcmarks  —  Mosque  at  Cordoba  —  Palace  at  Zahm  —  Churrhes  of  8 
Maria  and  Cristo  dt>  la  Luz  at  Toledo  —  Giralda  at  Seville  —   Palace  of  t 

Alcazar  —  The  Alhambra  —  Sicily. 


CHRONOlXXiY. 

l>ATfa«.    I  DAI 

Moore  invado  S|»ain a.d.  711      Alcoiar  and  Giralda  at  Seville  (alwtit)    .  a.ih.  i: 

Abd  el  -  Rahmun  commences  Motv^ue  at  Mohammed  ben  Alhaniinar  commences 

Conloba 786         Alliamlira i: 

KI  MaiiHour  onlargofl  Mo  que  at  Onlolxa  .  876  >  Abou    abd    Allah,    builder    of   Court    of 

Caliph    Hakeem   rebuild;*    sanctuary    at  Lions  brginii  to  reign i; 

<.'4>nloba 96i  i  Chri«tlan  conquest  <»f  (Jranada     ....  i* 


For  tlie  present  it  is  feared  we  must  forego  any  attempt  to  trace  tl 
stops  by  which  tlie  Saracenic  styles  reached  Spain,  or  to  det<>nni] 
why  tlie  forms  it  asKumed  when  we  first  meet  it  there  are  so  differei 
from  those  we  find  elsewhere.  As  a  stvle  it  is  inferior  to  iiianv  othi 
forms  of  Saracenic  art.  It  has  not  the  purity  of  form  and  elegan< 
of  detail  attained  in  Egypt,  nor  the  perfection  in  colouring  whic 
characterises  the  style  of  l*ersia,  while  it  is  certainly  inferior  both  i 
elegance  and  richness  to  that  of  India.  Still  it  is  to  us  perhaps  tl 
most  interesting  of  the  whole,  not  only  because  of  its  proximity  1 
our  own  shores,  and  our  consequent  greater  familiarity  with  it,  bt 
because  history,  poetry,  and  painting  have  all  combined  to  heigh te 
its  merits  and  fix  its  forms  on  our  minds.  Few  are  unacquainte 
with  the  bi-illiant  daring  of  the  handful  of  adventurers  who  in  th 
8th  century  subjugated  Spain  and  nearly  conquered  Europe,  an( 
fewer  still  have  listened  without  emotion  to  the  sad  tale  of  thei 
expulsion  eight  centuries  afterwards.  Much  of  the  poetry  son 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes  its  existence  to  the  struggle 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Paynim  knights;  and  in  modem  time 
poets,  painters,  and  architects  have  all  lingered  and  expatiated  on  th< 
beauties  of  the  Alhambra,  or  dwelt  in  delight  on  the  mysterioui 
magnificence  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba.  Indeed  no  greater  compli 
ment  could  be  paid  to  this  style  than  that  conveyed  by  the  fact  that 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  not  one  work  of  any  importance  has  beer 
devoted  to  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Spain,  while  even  Englanc 
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has  producjed  two  such  splendid  illustrations  of  the  Alhanibra  as  those 
of  Murphy  and  Owen  Jones — works  far  more  magnificent  than  any 
devoted  to  our  own  national  arts.  In  France,  too,  Girault  de  Prangoy, 
Le  Normand,  Chapuy,  and  others,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
task ;  and  even  in  Spain  the  *  Antigiiedades  Arabes  en  Espana '  is  the 
best  production  of  the  class.  We  are  thus  really  familiar  with  what 
these  strangers  did ;  while  the  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Burgos, 
and  Leon,  are  only  partially  measured  or  illustrated ;  and  travellers 
hurrying  to  the  Alhambra  scarce  condescend  to  alight  from  the 
diligence  to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  their  beauties.* 

This  is  indeed  hardly  fair ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  impossible 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  fervid 
imagination  of  a  Southern  people  without  being  captivated  with  their 
beauty ;  and  there  is  a  fascination  in  their  exuberance  of  ornament 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist  when  these 
are  used  with  the  daring  which  characterises  their  employment  here. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  Moorish  architects  avoid  the  vulgarity  which 
would  inevitably  accompany  such  exuberance  in  the  hands  of  Northern 
artists — a  defect  which  the  more  delicately  organised  Asiatic  invari- 
ably escaped. 

Cordoba. 

As  far  as  the  history  of  architecture  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  the  mosque  of  Cordoba ;  it  was  the 
first  important  building  commenced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  enlarged 
and  ornamented  by  successive  rulers,  so  tliat  it  contains  specimens  of 
all  the  styles  current  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  building 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorish  art. 

This  celebrated  mosque  was  commenced  by  Caliph  Abd  el-Rahman 
in  the  year  786,  and  completed  by  his  son  Hesham,  who  died  796. 
The  part  built  by  them  was  the  eleven  western  aisles,  which  then 
formed  an  edifice  complete  in  itself,  not  unlike  the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem 
(except  in  the  number  of  aisles),  which  the  Caliph  is  said  to  have 
been  anxious  to  surpass.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it 
originally  had  a  court  in   front,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  present 


•  When  the  great  national  work,  entitled 
*Monumento8  Architectonicos  d'Edpafia,' 
is  complete,  this  reproach  will  be  removed, 
but  that  certainly  will  not  be  the  case  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  to  come,  if  it  ever  does 
attain  completion.  The  scale  is  too  large, 
and  the  total  want  of  principle  on  which 
it  is  carried  out  renders  it  useless  till  it  is 
further  advanced.  Twenty-three  numliers 


are  published,  but  not  one  important  build- 
ing is  complete,  and,  excepting  a  plan  of 
Toledo,  not  one  of  the  larp;er  buildings  is 
even  attempted — Cosas  d*£spafia. 

The  above  note  was  written  ten  years 
ago  and  is  true  now,  except  that  the 
twenty-three  must  be  now  thirty-two, 
where  it  stopped  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
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oonrt  owes  its  existence  to  another  Caliph,  of  tfae  same  name  aa  I 
founder,  in  the  year  SAT.  Aa,  howerer,  the  ChriBtian  baKilicas  of  tl 
age  had  almost  always  conrts  in  front,  it  is  more  than  probable  it 


iniiLi 


A*ft*ft*«**a* 


thiH  iiiiwquo  liad  one  also;  for  the  Mahoniedan  mosques  erected  ii 
c-onntries  previously  Christian,  borrow  much  of  their  arrangetncDl 
from  thcBo  edificps. 

'i'hc  eight  eastern  uIhIus  weru  addul  by  El  Manstmr  (976-1001), 
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thus  completing  the  moeque  to  a  parallologram  of  420  ft.  by  375 ;'  it 
covera  therefore,  157,600  square  feet,  being  a  larger  superficies  than 
that  of  any  Christian  charch  except  St.  Peter's  at  Kome.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sadly  deficient  in  height,  being  only  about  30  ft.  high  to  the 
roofs,  and  also  wants  subordination  of  parts,  all  tho  aisles  being 
nearly  of  the  same  width,  about  '12  ft.,  except  the  central  one  of  tho 
original  eleven,  which  is  5  ft.  wider ;  the  S3  transverse  aisles  are  all 
similar  in  breadth;  so  that  altogether  it  is  as  deficient  in  design  as 
tho  "  hall  of  a  thousand  columns  "  of  a  Hindu  tcmplo,  and  produces 
pretty  nearly  the  same 
effect. 

So  completely  ban 
tho  building  been  al- 
tered by  various  repairs 
and  the  intrusion  of  a 
modem  cathedral  into 
its  centre  that  it  is  difii 
cult  to  understand  manj 
of  tho  onginal  arrange 
ments  especial  Ij  how 
it  was  lightai  for  the 
few  doors  towards  the 
court  and  on  tho  sides 
would  not  Buifice  and 
there  is  no  appLarance 
of  a  clerestory  in  the 
centre  The  original 
roof,  however,  which 
was  <if  wooii  richly 
carved  and  painted,  lias 
been  removed,  imd  brick 
vaults  substituted.  My 
o^vn  impression  is  that 
tho  upi)er  part  of  the 
nide-walls  was  originally  an  open  arcade  or  colonnade  on  the  two  sides 
at  least,  which  is  confirmed  by  tho  fact  that  the  sido-alslee  are 
narrower  than  the  others  exactly  by  the  thickness  of  tho  walls ;  so 
that,  if  the  walls  were  low,  with  columns  standing  on  tho  outer  edge, 
the  width  of  these  aisles  would  bo  uniform  with  the  rest. 

Tho  Sanctuary  was  rebuilt  by  the  Caliph  Hakeem,  A.n.  965,  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  in 

'  NotwitliptandLn};  the  numberof  plane  I  whcruis  Ihe  scnle  of  hie  plana  shoiTB 
piiblWicd  of  lliia  fdifipR,  it  is  extrrmfly  |  570x405.  I*  Normnna'B  two  ptniiB  differ 
diftlciilt  tu  uacertain  ila  i^xnrt  lUmcnsiona.  conHidcmbly  from  ooe  ancitLcr.  Thp  almvo 
Murphy,  in  his  text,  DialccBllicaiG23x440,  I  U  alxjnt  ILg  moaii. 
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S[)aiH  and  uf  tho  lN.%t  age.  la  the  great  body  of  the  mosque  tbe 
architects  ciuj'hiyed  cmIuiuii))  brought  from  tbe  ruined  Roman  cities  of 
Meritla  ninl  tho  iiuighbuurhood,  probably  those  supporting  tbe  por- 
ticos of  the  Forum  ami  streets,  or  the  courts  of  private  honsco.  These 
being  small  uiid  low,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  expedient  of 
placing  arch  over  arch  to  eko  out  thoir  height — to  invent  in  short  for 
the  nonce  that  Btraiigo  Htyle  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  character  to 
this  building,     lltforc  the  ago  of  El  Hakeem,  however,  the  style  had 


time  til  perfect  itnelf ;  it  was  no  loup^r  dcpcmlent  cither  on  tho  matc- 
riiiln  ur  the  fiirnin  of  Komau  art.  They  obtained  also  at  this  time  thu 
ftHsiMtHiico  of  worknum  from  Byzantium,  with  which  Court  tho  Caliphs 
of  S]>iiiii  wcn>  chiwly  allied  ;  and  with  their  own  exquisite  taste  they 
made  tho  fHi;adi'  and  nielics  of  this  part  of  tho  building  the  most  elabo- 
rate  and  l)eautiful  B])ecimenH  of  the  art  in  Spain,  and  which  but  for 
the  HiunllnesH  of  the  scale  and  confine<l  nature  of  the  design,  might 
rival  aiiyfliing  else  found  anywhere. 

Tho  flowing  and  graceful  foniis  of  tho  design  of  this  Sanctuary 
are  preferable  to  the  interlacing  etraight  lines  of  the  Alhambra,  and 
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tho  materials,  which  are  in  this  place  white  and  coloured  marbles 
and  tmo  mosaic  work,  are  very  much  to  bo  preferred  to  the  paint  and 
plaster  of  the  other  and  mure  celebrated  edifice. 

The  oruamentation  of  the  screen  of  columns  in  front  of  the  Sane- 
tuary  seems  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  tho  holy  place  itself,  and  to 
have  been  remodelled  to  its  present  form  at  a  time  when  the  wooden 
roof  was  removed  and  the  existing  vault  substituted.  Like  every 
form  of  architecture  which  is  appropriate  and  fulfils  its  purpose,  it 
demands  our  admiration  ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  design 
forms  so  ungraceful  in  themselves,  or  eo  clumsily  put  together  as  the 
interlacing  arches  of  the  upper  part,  and  the  whole  is  so  bizarre  that 
it  requires  all  its  richness  of  detail,  and  all  its  associations,  to  reconcile 
a  stranger  to  it«  appearance. 

The  same  system  of  ornamentation  is  carried  out  in  the  chapel 
of  Villa  Viciosa,  erected 
apparently  about  tho 
year  1200.  It  is  evi- 
dently one  of  tlioso 
raised  platforms  so 
common  in  Indian,  and 
indeed  in  all  royal 
mosques,  whore  the 
king  in  his  grandeur 
could  pray,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  vulgar 
crowd.  Though  a  good 
deal  altered  and  de- 
ranged by  being  eon- 
verted  into  a  Christian 
chapel,  it  still  shows,  in 

the  age  of  its  greatest  ■ 1 f    ■  ■'.' "" 

originality,  the  germ  of    "s.  ScnwnDfiheCii»psii.fViiii vii:ioM,MuimiieofO)nioUi.. 
that    style    which  was 

afterwards  elaborated  at  Granada,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the 
typical  stylo  of  tho  coiintry. 

Before  leaving  this  mosque  it  may  bo  as  well  to  remark  that 
nowhere  in  any  of  these  styles  does  tho  pointed  arch  appear,  or  only 
so  timidly  as  to  be  quite  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  At  an  age  when 
its  employment  was  universal  in  tho  East,  it  is  singular  to  observe 
how  completely  the  Saracenic  architects  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
country  in  which  they  found  themselves.  At  Cordoba  they  never 
throw  off  tho  influence  of  the  Roman  arch,  though  farther  north  the 
[jointed  arch  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  their  buildings. 

Contemporary  with  tho  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosquo 
was  the  erection  of  the  great  palace  tn  the  city  of  Zahra  near  Cordoba, 
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which,  if  wo  may  trust  the  acoounts  that  have  been  handed  down 

UH,  wa8  hy  far  tho  most  wonderful  work  of  tho  Moors  in  S|)aiu.     Tl 

iudood  mif^lit  Ik;  expected,  for,  as  has  l)cen  before  remarked,  tho  palac 

were  tho  ])riiK'i|Hil  buildings  of  this  j^eople,  and  thiB  being  of  tho  ve 

])est  afi^o  might  naturally  bo  cxi>ected  to  excel  any  other  edifice  erect 

by  them. 

f  Hardly  a  Rt<me  now  remains  to  mark  oven  the  spot  w-here  it  stoc 

d  Its  destruction  commenced  shortly  after  it«  completion,  in  the  tronbl 

r  of  the  11th  frntun',  even  l)efore  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  t 

Christians,  and  wo  therefore  de|H;nd  wholly  on  the  Arabian  historia 
from  whom  (Vmdo  and  Murphy  compiled  their  accounts ;  but 
they,  with  Maccary,  descril)0  tho  mo8(iue  in  the  sanio  page  with  tl 
palace,  and  do  not  exaggerate,  nor  say  one  word  too  much  in  prai 
of  tho  former,  we  cannot  refuse  credence  to  their  description  of  tl 
latt^T. 

A(*c(>rding  to  these  authors  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  palace  w; 
400(»  ft.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  2200  ft.  N.  and  S.  The  greater  pa 
<»f  tliis  Ki)aco  was  occupied  by  gardens,  but  these,  with  their  marl 
fountains,  kiowks,  and  omamentH  of  various  kinds,  must  have  surpass^ 
in  Ijcaiity,  an<l  perhaps  even  in  cost,  tho  more  strictly  architectur 
parts  t>f  the  building.  4300  columns  of  the  most  precious  marbl 
sui>i>orted  the  rfM>fH  of  the  halls;  1013  of  these  were  brought  fro 
Africa,  li>  from  Kome,  and  140  were  presented  by  the  Emperor 
CNiiistnutinople  to  AIhI  el-Kahman,  the  princely  founder  of  th 
8umi»tmMiH  edifice.  All  tho  halls  were  ])aved  with  marbles  in 
tliouKand  varied  patteniH.  The  walls  t(K>  were  of  the  same  })recioi 
material,  and  ornamented  with  friezes  of  the  most  brilliant  ct»Iour 
The  roofs,  constructed  of  creilar,  were  ornamented  with  gilding  on  a 
azure  ground,  with  damasked  work  an<l  interlacing  designs.  All,  i 
short,  that  tlio  unb<.>unded  wealth  of  the  caliphs  of  that  jKirioil  coul 
coiimiaiid  was  lavished  <m  this  favourite  retreat,  and  all  that  the  ai 
t»f  Constant iiu)pl(?  and  15agdad  coidd  contribute  to  aid  tho  taiste  an 
executive  skill  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  was  enlisted  to  make  it  the  moe 
/  jH*rft"ct  work  of  its  age.     Did  this  palace  of  Zahra  now  remain  to  ui 

'  we  could  atlord  U>  def«j)ise  the  Alhambra  and  all  tho  works  of  tha 

<leclining  ago  of  .Moorish  art. 

Among  other  buildings  contained  within  the  great  enclosure  o 
the  i»ala(v  was  a  moscpie.  This  had  five  aisles,  the  central  one  wride 
than  tlM'  othrrs.  The  total  length  from  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointini 
to  Mecca,  to  the  ojiposite  wall  was  i>7  cubits  (140  ft.),  the  Ijreadtl 
from  Vj.  to  W.  4*J  cubits  (74  ft.*).  It  was  finished  in  the  year  941 
and  seems  to  have  b«'en  ono  of  the  last  works  of  the  palace,  havim 
been  commenced  in  OlitJ.  From  this  description  it  is  clear  that  it  wai 
virtually  a  five-aisled  church,  and,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  th< 
court,  we  may  fancy  that,  like  the  seven-aisle<l  Aksah  at  Jenisalem 
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it  never  had  that  accompaniment,  but  was  in  reality  duly  a  1>aHilica 
cxtomlod  laterally,  liut  on  a  Hiiiall  Hcale. 

The  chnrch  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca  (Woodciita  Nob.  721,  722),  de- 
acribcd  in  a  previims  cha]>tcr,  though  built  for  another  jwoplc,  and  for 
a  ilifTerent  purpose,  is  still  ho  essentially  in  the  Snraccnic  style,  that  it 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  illnstrating  the  progrcKS  which  had  been  made 
in  perfecting  it  up  to  ils  <late  in  the  12th  century. 

Another  very  interesting  epocimcn  of  a  Moorish  moaquo  in  Spain 
in  that  at  Toledo,  now  known  as  the  chnrch  of  Cristo  do  la  Luz.  It 
is  a  small  square  building  with  fonr  stout  short  i)illara  on  the  floor, 
dividing  it  into  nine 
equal  compartments,  the 
central  one  of  which  is 
carried  np  higher  than 
the  others,  and  Icnni- 
nated  by  a  sort  of  dome. 
if  dome  it  can  be  called ; 
for  the  Spanish  arrhi- 
t«cts,  working  almost 
wholly  from  Ifoman 
models,  never  adopted 
the  Bj'zantino  dome  to 
any  extent,  except  per- 
haps as  the  roofs  of 
baths.  In  their  ninsqufe 
and  jmlaces  it  is  only 
used  as  an  ornamental 
detail,  and  never  con- 
structed cither  of  t.tono 
or  brickwork,  but  mei-e- 
ly  a  carpentry  framing 
covered  with  stucco  or 
mastic.      The    Spanish 

style  shows  in  this  a  most  essential  difference  from  the  Eastern, 
where  the  domes  are  so  splendid  and  durably  construote^l,  and 
where  they  constitute  the  actual  roofs  of  the  buildings. 

Indeed  vaulting  does  not  seem  under  any  circumstance  to  have 
been  an  art  to  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever  paid  any  attention. 
Almost  all  their  roofs  arc  of  wood  carved  and  painted,  or  of  stucco, 
not  used  to  imitate  stone,  but  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  ceiling,  which 
it  certainly  is,  and  for  fanciful  and  gorgeous  decorations  perhaps 
prefei-able  to  more  durable,  but  less  manageable  materials. 

The  art  resulting  from  such  materials  is,  it  is  true,  more  ephemeral 
and  must  take  a  lower  grade  than  that  built  up  of  materials  that 
should  last  for  over ;  luit  snch  was  not  the  aim  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
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M<K)rR,  iiikI  wo  iniiHt  jiulge  them  b}'  their  own  Btandard,  and  bv  th 

Hiu'cesH  in  attiiiuiiig  tho  object  they  aimed  at. 

In  San  Cristo  tho  walls  are  sufficiently  solid  and  plain,  and  on  \ 
whulr  the  forniK  and  decoi*ations  are  judiciously  and  skilfully  appi 
to  attain  the  requiHitc  lieight  without  raising  the  columns  or  givi 
any  apjicaninw^  of  force*!  wjntrivances  for  that  purpose.  In  t] 
reHiH.»ft  it  HhowH  a  eonsideralile  advance  on  the  design  of  the  oU 
part  of  the  ni(»t$(pie  at  Cordolia,  than  which  it  is  probably  at  leasi 
century  more  nuKlem ;  hut  it  di)cs  not  show  that  completeness  whi 
the  art  attained  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  sanctuary  at  Cordt 
was  erec^ttnl. 

These  four  huihlings  mark  four  very  distinct  sta^s  in  the  histc 
of  the  art  -tlie  early  mosque  at  CWdol)a  being  tho  first,  tho  5; 
('hriHt(>  de  la  Luz  the  second;  the  third  and  most  perfect  is  w 
nij>nrs<'nte<l  by  all  the  building  at  tho  southern  end  of  tho  mosq 
at  Cordoba;  and  tho  fourth  by  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  where  all  tn 
of  Koman  an<l  lUzantine  art  has  wholly  disappeared.  A  fifth  sta 
is  rejiresenttHl  liy  another  synagogue  at  Toledo  called  El  Transit 
but  this  is  HO  essentially  merely  a  gorgcnmsly  omamcnteil  ro*ini  tl 
it  hardly  si'rves  to  Ikj  classed  among  monumental  build in^^R ;  liesii 
\  which  this  stage,  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  jmlaces  of  Seville  a 

(iranada  that  it  is  not  newssary  to  dwell  on  minor  examples.     H 

the  great  mos(pies  of  Seville,  Tole<lo,  or  Granada  boon  spared  tt>  us, 

would  i>erh}n)s  have  bcK»n  (easier  and  lM.?tter  to  restrict  our  illusti'atii 

to  wicred  <Mlitices  alone;   but  they — at  least  e(?rtainly    the  two  fi: 

I  named     hav<'   wholly   disjipiKjareil    to   make   way    for    the    splenil 

k  cathedrals    wliieh   stand   where   they   once   st(X)d»    and    "which    ha 

J  obliterated  nearly  every  trace  of  their  previous  existence.      In   t 

I  northern  cities  th(>  national  i)ride  and  stem  bigotry  of  the  S2)aniai 

have  long  ago  efface<l  all  tracvs  of  this  religion. 


I 

I 

I 

t 


rHEGlIlALI>A  AT  SeVILLK. 

f  Non<;  of  tho  mosfjues  we  have  iK'en  describing  jh^hscss  iniiiare 

j  nor  is  there  anything  in  Spain  to  replace  the  aspiring  forms  of  t 

j.  KiMt  excA'pt  the  Giralda  at  Seville.     This  is  a  more  massive  to'w 

than  is,  I  K^lieve,  to  1k>  found  anywhere  else  as  the  work  of  a  Mosk 

architect.     At  the  l>aso  it  is  a  s(piare  of  alx)ut  45  ft.,  and  rises  wilho 

diminution  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  from  the  ground;  to  this  a  Ixi^lf 

,*  was  added  in  1568  by  Ferdinand  lUaz,  making  it  90  ft.  higher;  ai 

unfortunat(dy  we  have  nothing  to  enable  us  to  restore  with  certain 
the  Saracenic  termination  which  must  have  Ikjcd  displaced  to  nial 
room  for  this  addition.  In  tho  annexed  woodcut  (No.  975)  it  is  repr 
sen  ted  as  restored  by  Girault  de  Prangey,  and  from  a  comparisc 
with  the  towers  of  Fc^z  and  Morocco,  erected  by  the  same  king,  it 
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more  tlian  probable  it  woB  thus  terminated  originallj'.  It  is  difficult 
noverthelese  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  idea  that  the  upper  part 
was  not  Bomething  luoro  bcnutiful  and  more  in  acconUnce  with  the 
base.  In  the  East  the  Mahomedan  architocta  would  certainly  have 
done  something  bettor ;  but  here,  from  tho 
■want  of  familiarity- with  tower- architecture, 
and  from  the  want  of  any  circular  or 
domical  forms  for  the  termination  of  towers 
or  eky-lines,  this  inartistic  form  may  have 
boon  adopted.  The  lower  part  is  certainly 
much  more  beautiful ;  tho  walls  are  relieved 
with  panels  to  juet  such  an  extent  us  is 
required  for  ornament  without  interfering 
with  tho  construction  or  apparent  solidity 
of  tho  tower,  while  the  windows  aiv  grace- 
ful and  appropriate,  and  in  such  number  as 
eoems  required.  In  this  respect  it  con- 
trasts pleasingly  with  the  contemporary  cam- 
panile at  Venice,  which,  though  very  nearly 
of  the  same  dimensions,  is  lean  and  bald 
compared  with  this  tower  at  Seville.  So 
indeed  are  most  of  the  Italian  towers  of 
the  same  age.  All  these  towers  seem  to 
have  been  erected  for  very  analogoiis  pur- 
poses, for  the  Giralda  can  never  have  licon 
meant  as  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  to  Ixt 
used  for  the  call  to  prayer;  nor  can  we 
admit  the  destination  sometimes  ascribed 
to  it  by  thoso  who  surmise  tliat  it  may 
have  Ix'cn  merely  meant  for  an  observatory. 

Most  probably  it  was  a  pillar  of  victory,      iTs"iii(riij-';iniuiidcPraiig.^j,) 
or  a  tower  symbolical    of   dominion    and 

power,  like  many  others  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  in  the 
previous  pages  of  this  work.  Indeed  the  tradition  is  that  it  was 
built  hy  King  Yousouf  to  celebrate  his  famous  victory  of  Alarcos, 
gained  in  the  year  1159,  in  which  year  its  construction  was  com- 
menced. As  such  it  is  superior  to  most  of  those  erected  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  far  inferior,  except  in  size,  to  the  Kootub 
Miuar,  and  many  others  still  found  in  various  parts  of  Asia. 


The  Ai/;azar  at  Seville. 
Tho  Alcazar '  at  Seville  was  an  older  palace,  and  perhaps  also  at 
le  time  a  more  magnificent  one  than  the  Alhambra  itself.     Hence  it 
'  Alcazar  =  d-Kuir,  "  theOirtle." 
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would  be  a  most  intercBting  example  of  the  Mahomedan  style,  'were  it 
not  that  it  has  been  much  dilapidated  in  subeeqnent  ages,  and  its 
character  destroyed  by  alterations  and  so-called  improvements  after  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  l)e8t  parts  of  it  l>elong  to  the  same  age  as  the  Giralda — the  end  of 
the  12th  and  l)cginning  of  the  13th  century — and  that  it  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Christians  in  1248.  A 
can^ful  examination  uf  the  building  by  some  one  intimate  Avith  all  the 
^KKJuliarities  of  the  ><tyle  might  distinguish  the  ancient  parts  from  the 
later  C^hristian  additions,  especially  those  perpetrated  by  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (1553-1 364),  who,  in  an  inscription  on  the  ^walls,  claims 
the  merit  of  having  rebuilt  it.  The  history  of  this  palace  is  not 
conse^iucntly  of  much  imix)rtance,  since  it  is  not  so  much  older  than 
the  Alhuinbra  as  to  mark  another  style,  nor  so  complete  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  art  as  perfectly  as  we  can  in  that 
celebrated  palace. 

TiiK  Alhambra. 

It  was  after  liis  expulsion  from  Seville  (1248)  that  Mohammed  ben 
Alhamar  commenced  tlie  present  citadel  of  the  Alhambra,  at  which 
both  lie  and  his  successors  worked  continually  till  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  of  the  moi*e  im- 
])ortaut  buildings  now  found  there  were  erected  by  these  monarchs. 
Fiom  the  accessiuu  of  Abou-el-Walid  (1300)  to  the  death  of  Yousouf 
(13^)4)  the  works  of  the  present  palace  seem  to  have  been  carrit^d  on 
uninterruptedly,  and  it  is  to  this  half  century  that  wo  must  refer  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  palace  now  found  in  the  citadel. 

As  will  Ik)  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  consists  principally  of 
two  oblong  courts ;  the  richest  and  most  beautiful,  that  of  the  Liions 
(a  a),  running  east  and  west,  was  built  by  Abou  Abdallah  (1325- 
1333).     The  other,  the  Court  of  the  AllKjrca  (b  b),  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  is  plainer  and  probably  earlier.     Restorers  generally  add  a 
third  court,  C()rresi)onding  with  that  of  the  Lions,  which  they  say  -was 
remove<l  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  (x  x), 
which  now  protrudes  its  formal  mass  most  unpleasingly  among  the 
light  and  airy  constructions  of  the  Moors.     My  own  impression  is 
that,  if  anything  did  stand  here,  it  was  the  Mosque,  which  we  miss, 
although  we  know  that  it  existeil,  and  tradition  i)oints  to  this  side  as 
its  locality,  though  it  certainly  was  not  the  apartment  at  that  angle 
which  now  goes  by  that  name.     It  must,  like  all  Spanish  mosques 
have  face<l  the  south,  and  was  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  first 
Christian  conquerors  of  Granada.     Indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Christian  palace  above  mentioned,  which  stands  strangely  unsym- 
metrically  with  the  other   buildings,  follows  the  lines  of  the  old 
mosque.     This  could  l)e  in  great  measure  determined  if  we  could  rely 
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upon  the  bearings  of  tlio  different  courts  and  buildings  as  given  in 
the  plans  hitherto  published. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  seems  always  to  have 
been  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Court  of  the  Allxjrca.  This  pait  docs 
seem  to  have  been  altered  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  palace 
of  Charles  V.     The  court  was  originally  called,  apimrently  from  the 


pool  of  water  which  always  occupied  its  centre,  El  Birkeh.  It  is 
138  ft.  long  by  74  wide,  the  longer  sides  being  singularly,  and  in 
such  a  place  ungracefully,  plain.  The  end  to  the  south  terminates 
with  a  double  arcade  of  very  beautiful  design  ;  and  that  to  the  north 
with  a  similar  one,  hut  only  one  storey  in  height,  crowned  by  the 
tower  encloeing  the  great  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  (c),  to  which  the 
Court    is   practically  an   ante-room.     This  is  an   apartment    35  ft. 
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Hquare,  and  about  GO  in  height,  roofed  by  a  polygonml  dome  of  gmt 
beauty  of  design,  and  coverc<l,  like  the  walls,  with  arabesque  pattenu 
of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  of  its  most  channing  pecnliarities, 
however,  is  the  deeply  recessed  windows,  looking  doivn  on  the  city, 
and  beyond  that  commanding  a  view  of  the  delicious  Vega,  and  the 
mountains  that  bound  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
the  world,  of  which  the  architect  availed  himself  "with  the  eye  of 
a  true  artist,  who  knew  how  to  combine  nature  and  art  into  a  perfect 
whole. 

Tlie  other  court,  willed  that  of  the  Lions  (a  a),  from  the  beautiful 
fountain  supported  by  twelve  conventional-looking  animals  so  called, 
is  smaller  (115  ft.  by  06  from  wall  to  wall),  but  far  more  beautiful  and 
elalx)rate  than  the  other :  indeed,  with  the  apartments  that  surromid 
it,  this  is  the  gem  of  Aralaan  art  in  Spain— its  most  beautiful  and 
most  i>erfect  example.^  It  has,  however,  two  defects  which  take  it 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  monumental  art :  the  first  is  its  size,  which 
is  })arely  that  of  a  modem  i>arish  church  and  smaller  than  many  ball- 
rooms ;  the  Second  its  materials,  which  are  only  wood  covered  with 
stucco.  In  this  respect  the  Alhambra  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  such 
a  building  as  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  greater  monumental 
edifices  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  judged  by  the  same  standard, 
would  Ih3  found  lamentably  deficient.  But,  in  fact,  no  comparison 
is  api>lical)le  Wtweeu  objects  so  totally  different.  Each  is  a  true 
representative  of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by  -whom 
it  was  ra'sed.  The  Saracenic  plaster  hall  would  be  totally  out  of 
place  and  contemptible  beside  the  great  temple-palace  of  Thelx?« ; 
while  the  granite  works  of  Egypt  would  be  considered  monuments  of 
ill-directed  labour  if  placed  in  the  palaces  of  tlie  gay  and  luxurious 
Arab  fatiilist,  to  whom  the  present  was  everything,  and  tho  enjovmont 
of  the  passing  hour  all  in  all. 

1'lie  shafts  of  the  i»illai*s  that  Hurrouiid  the  Court  of  Lions  are  fatr 
from  being  graceful  in  themselves,  })e:ng  more  like  the  cast-iron  props 
used  by  mcKlern  engineers  than  anything  else.  Their  capitals,  how- 
ever, are  very  gracefully  moulded,  and  of  a  form  admirably  adapted 
for  the  support  of  the  buperstruetuie  they  were  destineil  to  bear,  and 
the  pillars  themselves  are  so  gracefully  gi'ouped,  alternately  single 
and  coupled,  and  their  aligument  is  so  completely  broken  by  the 
projecting  portico  at  each  end,  that  they  coasts  to  be  prominent  objects 
in  themselves,  and  liecome  mere  accessory  details.  The  arcades  "which 
they  hupiK)rt  are  moulded  in  stucco  with  a  richness  and  beauty  of 
ornament  that  is  unrivalled.  There  is  in  this  no  offence  to  good 
taste ;  indeed  work  executed  in  plaster  ought  to  be  lichly  decorated. 


i 


'  A  perfect  copy  of  this  court  waa  re- 
produced by  Mr.  Owen  Joncd  at  the 
Crystal  }*pl«ioe   in   185L     Except  buing 


slightly  curtailed  in  plan,  every  detail 
and  every  dimension  is  identical  with  the 
original. 
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otliorwise  it  is  an  imsnocessful  attempt  to  iniitato  the  simplicity  and 
power  that  belongs  to  more  durable  and  more  solid  materials.  It 
should  therefore  always  be  covered  with  ornament,  and  was  never 
elaborated  with  more  taste  and  consistence  than  here. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  court  is  an  oblong  hall,  called  that  of 
Judgment  (d),  and  on  eifher  side  two  smaller  rooms,  that  "of  the  Aben- 
cerrages  "  (e)  on  the  south,  and  that  called  "  of  the  Two  Sisters  "  (f) 
opposite,  the  latter  being  the  most  varied  and  elegant  apartment  of  the 
whole  palace.  The  walls  of  all  these  are  ornamented  with  geometric 
and  flowing  patterns  of  very  great  beauty  and  richness,  and  applied 
with  unexceptionable  taste  for  such  a  decoration;  but  it  is  in  the 
roofs  and  larger  arcades  that  the  fatal  facility  of  plaster  l)ecomes  most 
apparent.  Instead  of  the  sin)ple  curves  of  tlie  dome,  the  roofs  are 
made  up  of  honeycombed  or  stalactite  patterns,  which  look  more  like 
natural  rockwork  than  the  forms  of  an  art,  which  should  bo  always 
more  or  less  foimal  and  comprehensible  at  a  glance,  at  least  in  its 
greater  lines  and  divisions.  There  is  perhaps  no  instance  where  a 
Saracenic  architect  has  so  nearly  approached  the  limits  of  good  taste 
as  in  these  parts,  and  it  requires  all  the  countervailing  elements  of 
situation,  and  comparison  with  other  objects,  to  redeem  them  from  the 
charge  of  having  exceeded  those  limits. 

Behind  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  and  on  a  lower  level,  are 
situated  the  baths  (g) — beautiful  in  some  respects,  and  appropriately 
a<lomed,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  such  a  palace. 

Besides  the  edifices  mentioned  above,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  in 
Spain,  once  occupied  by  the  Moors,  that  does  not  rotiiin  some  traces 
of  their  art.  These  traces,  however,  are  generally  found  in  the  remains 
of  })ath8,  which  from  their  nature  were  more  solidly  built  than  other 
edifice>«,  and  were  generally  vaulted  with  biicks — frequently  with 
octagonal  domes  supported  on  twelve  pillars,  as  those  in  the  East. 
These  in  consequence  have  survived,  while  the  frailer  palaces  of  the 
same  builders  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  their  mosques 
have  disappeared  before  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  their  successors. 
None  of  the  baths,  however,  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
re<iuire  notice. 

In  Spain  we  entirely  miss  the  tombs  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  Saracenic  architecture  wherever  any  Turanian  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  people.  The  Moors  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been 
of  purely  Semitic  race,  either  importations  from  Arabia  or  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Phajnipian  settlers  on  the  southern  coast;  and  among 
them,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  any  indications  of 
sepulchral  magnificence. 

If  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  practised  tomb-building  to  as  great  an 
extent   as   some   of  their   brethren   further   east,   this   circumstance 
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would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  a  more  monumental  chancter 
to  their  style  of  architecture.  True  domes  would  certainly  have  been 
introduced  and  applied,  not  only  to  their  mosques  but  to  their  palaccv, 
and  with  them  all  those  beautiful  arrangements  which  we  find  as  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  domes  in  the  East. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  fortunate  that  we 
possess  in  Spain  a  form  of  Saracenic  art  from  which  all  feeling  of 
solemnity,  and  all  aspirations  for  the  future,  are  wholly  banished. 
No  style  of  architecture  is  so  essentially  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  is  all  that  should  be  cared  for.  It  u 
consequently  the  gayest,  ]>ut  it  is  also  the  most  ephemeral,  of  all  the 
stylos  of  architecture  with  which  we  are  acquainted.^ 


»  Nothing  nwtl  bo  said  hero  of  I  a  Cuba  :  in  Spain,  as  mentioned  above ;  and  I  am 
and  Ia  Ziza,unJ  other  buihlingH  in  Sioily,  'not  aware   of  any  huildine'    now  extant 


which,  though  usually  ascribed  to  the 
Moitrs,  are  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Normans  after  their  con- 
que:»t  of  the  island  in  the  11th  century. 
They  are  Mooris^h  in  styh?,  it  is  true,  and 


there  which  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
time  when  the  island  was  held  by  the 
Moslems,  or  was  then  erected  by  tliem 
for  their  own  purposes.  Till  that  is  as- 
oertdned.  Sicily  of  coarse  does  not  come 


were  probably  (jrectt^d  by  ^loori^h  arthits,  i  within  the  part  of  our  subject  which  ire 
but  so  were  many  churches  and  chapels  .  are  now  considering. 
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The  latter  half  of  the  1 5th  century  witnessed  some  strange  vicissitudes 
in  the  fate  of  the  Mahomedan  faith  in  Europe.  In  1492  Granada  was 
conquered,  and  the  Moors  expelled  from  the  country  which  they  had 
80  long  adorned  by  their  arts,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  their  culti- 
vation of  the  sciences.  Of  all  the  races  who,  at  various  times,  have 
adopted  the  faith  of  Islam,  the  Spanish  Moors  seem  to  have  been 
among  the  most  enlightened  and  industrious,  and  the  most  capable  of 
retaining  permanently  the  civilisation  they  had  acquired.  They  have 
made  way  for  a  people  less  progressive  and  more  bigoted  than  any 
other  population  in  Europe. 

Before,  however,  this  misfortune  happened  in  the  West,  the  fairest 
city  of  the  Christian  world,  and  its  most  fertile  provinces,  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  most  barbarous  horde  of  all  those  who  had  adopted  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  For  two  centuries  the  Turks  had  gradually 
been  progressing  westward  from  their  original  seats  in  Central  Asia, 
and  at  last,  in  1453,  Constantinople  itself  fell  into  their  power,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  after  this,  the  fate  of  Europe  trembled  in  the 
balance.  The  failure  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  (1683)  turned  the  tide. 
Since  that  time  the  Christians  have  slowly  and  surely  been  re- 
covering their  lost  ground ;  but  the  Crescent  still  surmounts  the 
dome  of  Sta.  Sophia. 

Had  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople  at  an  earlier 
date,  it  is  |K)Ssible  that  their  architecture  might  have  taken  a  different 
form   from  that  in  which  we  now  find  it.     But  before  that  event 
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the  foundation  of  St.  Peter  b  at  Rome  had  already  been  laid.  The 
old  ]>rinciplcs  of  art  were  already  loeing  their  hold  on  the  architectfi 
of  Europe,  a  revolution  was  taking  place,  and  though  this  wonld 
liardly  be  much  f(?lt  ho  far  east  as  the  Bosphonis,  or  materially 
influence  8t rangers  like  the  Turks,  still  it  must  have  had  some 
influence,  and  modifled  their  style  to  some  extent.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  are  stnick  at  Constantinople  with  the  same  phenomenon 
which  meets  us  everj'where  in  the  Mahomedan  vrorld.  "Wherever 
the  various  nationalities  settled  who  had  embraced  that  faith,  thev 
at  once  adopted  the  architectural  fonns  of  their  ne-w  country,  and 
set  to  work  to  mould  and  modify  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  more 
into  conforniiiy  with  their  sjHfcial  requirements.  Nowhere  do  they 
seem  to  have  brought  their  style  with  them,  or  thought  of  forcing 
that  on  their  new  subjects.  In  this  they  were  wise;  and  it  is  what 
probiibly  all  nations  would  do  wlio  had  any  true  knowledge  <if  art, 
or  any  true  feeling  for  its  puq)oses.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
original  iK?ople  of  a  country  find  out  the  arrangements  most  suited 
to  tlieir  climate,  and  tlie  forms  of  construction  best  adajited  to  the 
materials  wliieli  are  available ;  and  to  attempt  to  substitute  for  these, 
fL>rniH  suited  to  other  climates  and  another  class  of  materials,  is  what 
only  an  Aryan  wouhl  think  of  doing.  The  Turks,  though  barliarons, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  great  building  races  of  the  world ;  and  so  soon 
as  they  entered  Constantinople,  set  to  work  vigorously  to  vindicate 
the  chanicteristics  of  the  family. 

Besides  ap])ropriating  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city     with  Sta.  Sophia  at  the  head  of  the  list — to  the  ne^v  -worship, 
Mahomet  II.  found(Ml  six  or  seven  new  mosques,  some  of  them  of  great 
magnificence.     The  chief  of  these  is  that  which  still  boars  his  name, 
and  crowns  the  highest  of  the  sevi^n  hills  on  which  the  city  stands. 
To  make  way  for  it,  he  pulled  down  the  Church  of  the  Aj^ostles,  which 
had  U'en  the  burving-plaee  of  the  Christian  emjXTors  apparently  since 
the  time  of  Coustantine,  and  was  consequently  an  eilifice  of  consider- 
able magnilicenee.     It  had,  however,  l>een  plunderetl  by   the  Liatin 
barbarians  who  sacked  the  city  some  time  Iwfore  the  Mosleni.«i,  and 
it  was  also  so  crippled  by  earthquakes  as  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 
In   order  to  effect  liis   purpose,  Mahomet  employed  Christodulos,  a 
Christian  resident  in  (Constantinople,  to  erect  on  the  spot  a  mosi|ue, 
which  he  intended  should  surpass  all  others  in  his  empire.     How 
far  he  was   suc(\?ssful  we  have  now  little  means   of  judging.     An 
eartlupiake  in  17G3  so  completely  ruined  this  mosque  that  the  repairs 
amounted  almost  to  a  rebuilding;  and  as  these  were  carried  out  with 
tlie  quasi-Italian  details  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  its 
present  apjK'arance  })rol>ably  conveys  very  little  idea  either  of  the  form 
or  of  the  magnificence  of  the  original  building.     Enough  of  its  form, 
however,  still  remains  to  tell  us  that,  like  all  Turkish  mosques,  it 
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was  a  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  stylo  we 
are  now  speaking  of  so  remarkable  as  the  admiration  which  that  great 
creation  of  the  Christians  excited  in  the  minds  of  its  Moslem  possessors. 
There  are  in  or  about  Constantinople  at  least  100  mosques  erected 
in  the  four  centuries  during  which  the  Turks  have  possessed  that  city. 
Kot  one  of  these  is  a  pillared  court,  like  those  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  nor 
an  arcaded  square,  like  those  of  Persia  or  India — none  are  even  extended 
basilicas,  like  those  of  Barbary  or  Spain.  All  are  copies,  more  or  less 
modified,  of  Sta.  Sophia ;  and  many  of  the  modifications  are  no  doubt 
improvements ;  but  none  are  erected  with  the  same  dimensions,  none 
possess  the  same  wonderful  richness  of  decoration,  or  approach  the 
poetry  of  design,  of  their  prototype.  In  all  that  constitutes  greatness 
in  architectural  art,  the  Christian  Church  still  stands  unrivalled. 
No  one  who  has  stood  beneath  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Turks  were  perfectly  justified  in  their 
admiration  of  Justinian's  great  creation  ;  but  the  curious  thing  is,  that 
no  Christian  ever  appreciated  its  beauties.  When,  after  the  troubles 
of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  Greeks  again  took  to  building 
churches,  it  was  such  as  Sta.  Irene,  or  the  Theotokos,  churches  like 
those  at  Pitzounda  or  Ani,  or  those  of  Greece  or  Mount  Athos.  Not 
one  single  direct  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia  by  Chiistian  hands  exists,  so  far 
as  is  known,  in  the  whole  world.  But  the  Turk  saw  and  seized  its 
beauties  at  a  glance ;  and,  by  constancy  to  his  first  affection,  saved 
his  arcliitecture  from  the  utter  feebleness  which  has  characterized  that 
of  Western  Europe  during  the  four  centuries  in  which  he  has  been 
encamped  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Among  the  other  mosques  built  by  jMahomet  II.,  the  most  sacred  is 
that  of  Eyub,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet,  whose  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  mosque.  Plans  and  drawings 
of  this  mosque  might  easily  have  been  obtained  while  our  armies 
occupied  Constantinople  during  the  Crimean  war  ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  neglected,  and  all  we  have  to  depend  upon  is  an  eye-sketch  by 
Aly  Bey.^  As  the  mosque  in  which  each  Sultan  on  his  accession  is 
girt  with,  the  sacred  sword,  and  as  the  most  holy  in  the  empire,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  it,  but  we  must  wait. 

The  mosque  of  Bayazid,  1497-1505,  is  of  the  usual  type,  but  not 
characterized  by  any  extraordinary  magnificence.  That  of  Selim  I., 
1520-1526,  has  the  character  of  possessing  the  largest  dome  of  any 
mosque  in  the  city.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  measui*ed,  and 
it  does  not  leave  that  impression  on  the  eye;  but  the  building  is 
remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  design,  and  the  general  propriety 
.of  its  proportions. 


*  Plate  IxxxU. 
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All  these  were, 
Suleiman  t1)c  !5[agij 


A 


howoTcr,  Burpaseed  by  that  which  -was  erected  by 
ificciit,  Iwtween  the  years  16S0-1555,  It  is  still 
quite  perfect  in  all  its 
constructive  parts,  and 
little  altered  in  detail; 
and  as  there  is  cTerj- 
reason  to  suppose  that 
it  eqnalled,  or  even 
surpassed,  all  others  of 
its  class,  if  it  be  iUos- 
tratcd  the  rest  will  be 
easily  understood. 

As  will  be  seen  ftom 
the  plan,'  the  moequc 
itself  is  nearly  aqnaiv, 
226  ft.  by  205  over  all 
externally,  and  cover- 
ing between  45,000  and 
46,000  sq.  ft.  In  front 
ia  a  forecourt,  150  ft, 
by  190  internally,  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade 
on  all  sides,  and  con- 
taining the  fountaiBB, 
which  are  the  indis- 
pensable accompani- 
ment of  all  moaqoea. 
Behind  is  the  "garden" 
containing  the  tomb  of 
the  founder  and  those 
of  bis  favourite  wife 
and  other  ntemben  of 
tho  family.  All  this, 
properly  speaking,  ii 
one    design     and    one 

'  For  tlie  plan  and  section 
of  thia  iiiosqne  Iwm  iadeblcd 
to  tliP  kindaeu  of  my  rrieniL 
the  late  M.  G  Texier.  whu 
plHced  his  MB.  plans  at  my 
rliapoeal  fiir  tho  puipaoo  of 
Lie ing  rngroTcd  lor  this  mttk. 
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building ;   and  all  those  parts  arc  requisite  to  complete  the  eetabliEh- 
luoiit  of  a  great  Imperial  mosquo. 

Internally  the  cooBtmction  rcsta  on  four  great  piers  of  pleasing 
and  appropriate  deaign ;  and  the  screen  of  windows  on  each  side, 
uinlur  tho  great  lat*;ral  arches  of  tlie  dome,  is  bomc  by  fonr  mono- 
lithic ebaftB  of  porphyrj-  of  great  heanty.  These  fom»crly  sappurted 
Btatiies  in  tho  hippodmme,  and  most  probably  were  brought  originallT 
from  Egypt.  Kach  is  2B  ft.  in  height,  or,  with  tho  base  and  capiUl, 
3o  ft.  The  domo  itBelf  iB  8(1  ft.  in  diameter  internally,  and  1 56  ft  u 
height.  This  seemB  even  a.  liettcr  proportion  of  height  to  diameter 
than  tliut  of  Sta.  Suphia,  though  the  dimensions  arc  so  much  loss  thit 


^ 


it  linM  not,  of  i:oiirHi',  the  sanit-  graii.Unr  of  cfficf .  At  Sta.  Sophia  the 
domo  is  108  ft.  in  diamftiT,  and  17.'>  ft.  in  height,  or  21  and  10  ft. 
more  respectively.  ThcBO  Mnaller  dimonsioiis,  hb  well  as  tho  absence 
in  Ihe  niosfine  of  all  the  moBuic  mngnificence  of  tho  chnrch,  and  tho 
prcKfiicc  of  a  good  deal  of  modern  vulgarity,  renders  it  cxtiemely 
diiUcult  In  institute  any  fair  comparison  between  the  two  Tiuildings. 
On  tho  whole,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with  truth,  that  tho  mosqoo  is 
tHM-u  IxTfoet  nieehanicidlj-  than  tho  church,  that  tho  constructive 
parts  are  letter  disponed  and  licttcr  jiroportionod ;  but,  that  for 
nrtirttic  effect  and  piiotry  of  design,  the  chnrch  still  far  surpaascB  its 
rival,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  interior  in  concerned. 
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Externally  the  mosque  Buffers,  like  all  the  buildings  of  the  capital, 
from  the  badness  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  constructed.  Its 
walls  are  covered  with  stucco,  its  dome  with  lead,  and  all  the  sloping 
abutments  of  the  dome,  though  built  with  masonry,  have  also  to  be 
protected  by  a  metal  covering.  This,  no  doubt,  detracts  from  the 
effect;  but  still  the  whole  is  so  massive— every  window,  every  dome, 
every  projection,  is  so  truthful,  and  tells  so  exactly  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  placed  where  we  find  it,  that  the  general  result  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  as  impressive  an  external  effect  has  been  produced 
with  one-half  the  expense  of  adornment  requisite  for  a  Gothic  building 
of  the  same  pretensions. 

The  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  stands  in  the  garden  behind, 
avoids  these  defects.  It  is  built  in  marble  of  various  colours,  and 
every  detail  is  most  carefully  elaborated.  It  is  too  small — only  46  ft. 
in  diameter  externally — to  produce  any  grandeur  of  effect;  but  it 
suffices  to  show  that  the  architects  of  those  days  were  quite  competent 
to  produce  satisfactory  designs  for  the  exteriors  of  their  buildings,  if 
they  had  found  appropriate  materials  in  which  to  execute  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Suliemanie,  among  the  1  mperial  mosques 
of  Constantinople,  is  that  which  the  Sultan  Ahmed  commence<l  a.d. 
1008.  The  mosque  itself  is  in  plan  somewhat  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, measuring  235  ft.  by  210,  and  covering  nearly  50,000  sq.  ft.; 
but  it  is  inferior  both  in  design  and  in  the  richness  or  taste  of  its 
decorations.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  i>lan  (Woodcut  No.  080),  it 
deviates  still  further  than  the  Suleimanie  from  the  design  of  Sta. 
Sophia;  and  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  it  diverges  from  that  type, 
does  it  fail  in  producing  an  artisti(^  effect.  Its  great  defect  is,  that  it 
is  too  mechanically  regular.  In  the  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  the  propor- 
tion of  length  to  breadth  is  practically  as  two-and-a-half  to  one.  In 
the  Suleimanie  it  is  nearly  two  to  one,  but  the  Ahmedjie  is  absolutely 
square.  Without  asking  for  the  extreme  difference  between  length 
and  breadth  which  prevails  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  a  design  must  have 
sides — there  must  be  some  point  towards  which  the  effect  tends.  In 
this  mosque,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  if  the  plan  were  divided 
into  quarters,  each  of  the  four  quadrants  would  be  found  to  bo 
identical,  and  the  effect  is  consequently  painfully  mechanical  and 
prosaic.  The  design  of  each  wall  is  also  nearly  the  same ;  they  have 
the  same  numl>er  of  windows  spaced  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
side  of  the  Kibleh  is  scarcely  more  richly  decorated  than  the  others. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  windows  are  glazed  with  white  glass,  and 
that,  above  the  marble  wainscotting,  whitewash  has  been  unsparingly 
employed,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  the  mosque  fails  in 
producing  the  effect  which  might  fairly  1x3  expected  from  its  dimen- 
sions and  the  general  features  of  its  design.     Still,  a  hall  nearly 
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200  ft.  BquaTo,  with  a  stone  roof  supported  by  only  four  great  finted 
piers,  is  a  frrand  and  imposing  object,  and  ban  very  narrowly  missed 
prCHlucing  the  cSbct  its  builders  were  aiming  at. 

The  external  effect  is  more  pleafling  than  the  internal ;  the  mode 
in  whiuh  the  Hnialler  domes  and  semi-domes  lead  up  to  the  centre 
]iroduccfl  a  pjTamidal  effect  that  gives  a  very  pleasing  air  of  stability 
to  the  ontline,  and  the  six  tall  minai-ets  go  far  to  relieve  what  others 
wise  might  be  mono- 
tonouB.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  only 
moequo  in  the  Mos- 
lem world  which  has 
so  many  of  these 
gi-acefnl  adjanrta, 
except  the  moeqne 
at  Mecca,  which  bsa 
seven.  The  Siileima- 
nie  and  Sta.  Sophia 
have  foar ;  most  of 
the  others  two,  and 
soiuo  only  one ;  but, 
whatever  their  nniu- 
hcr,  the  form  of  all 
is  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the 
Snieimauie  (Wood- 
cut No.  9(9).  They 
are  graceful,  no 
doubt,  but  infinitely 
inferior  to  thoeo  of 
Cairo,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  country  where 
this  form  of  tower 
was  long  employed. 
We  do  not  Icuow 
whence  the  Turks 
first  got  this  form, 
and  it  in  very  difficult  to  understand  why  they  perscverotl  bo  lone  in 
adhering  to  it,  after  so  many  otlicr  more  beautiful  forms  had  lieen 
introduced  amotig  their  co-religionists  in  other  countries.  But  so 
it  is;  and  everywhere  its  tall  extingiUHher  niof  is  one  of  the  first 
ohjiK^ta  that  warnn  the  traveller  that  he  haa  passed  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Turkiflh  Empire. 

Though  very  much  smaller  than  those  just  described,  that  known 
na  the  I'rince's  5Iosi]ue  is  one  of  the  most  jileasing  in  Constantinople. 
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It  was  erected  in  1548,  by  order  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  hy  the  same 
architect — Sinan — who  designed  the  great  mosque,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  architect  of  the  reign  of  that  magnificent  monarch. 
The  smaller  mosque  was  erected  in  memory  of  his  son  Mahomet,  and 
as  a  place  of  burial  for  him;  and  another  of  his  sons — Mustafa — was 
also  laid  by  his  side.  In  accordance  with  this  destination,  this 
mosque  bore  a  more  solemn  and  gloomier  aspect  than  the  great 
mosques  of  the  city.  Their  principal  defect  is  the  glare  introduced 
through  their  numerous  scattered  windows,  a  defect  which  in  this 
mosque  is  remedied  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  three  imperial  mosques  in  the  city  erected  by  Sultanas, 
and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Valid^,  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
confusion  in  describing  them.  I'he  most  important  of  them  is 
that  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  boats  near  the  harbour,  known  as  the 
"Mosque  at  the  Garden  Gates."  It  is  somewhat  lato  in  date  (1GG5), 
and  has  been  a  good  deal  whitewashed  and  otherwise  disfigured ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  of  more  artistic  design  than  that  of  Ahuied,  and, 
when  fresh,  must  have  been,  for  its  size,  as  pleasing  as  any  of  the 
mosques  in  the  city. 

The  Turks  adhered  so  long  to  this  fonn,  and  repeated  it  over  and 
over  again  ^vith  so  little  variation  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
di-aw  a  lino  between  what  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  what  to  modern  times.  As  late,  for  instance,  as  1755  the  Sultan 
Osman  III.  erected  a  mosque  in  tlie  Bazaar,  which,  extemally,  is  as 
pleasing  as  any  of  those  in  tlie  city,  and  it  requires  a  very  keen  eye 
to  detect  anytliing  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  more  modem  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Suleiman.  It  has  tliis  j)eculiarity,  however,  that 
there  are  no  semi-domes,  and  the  light  is  introduced  through  screens 
under  all  the  four  great  arches  of  the  central  dome.  In  another 
locality  the  effect  might  l)e  pleasing,  but  in  the  latitude  of  Con- 
stantinople the  result  is  a  glare  of  light  which  aggravates  the  usual 
defect  of  these  designs.  Even  the  Turks  seem  to  feel  this,  as  the 
mosque  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Nur  Osmanlie,  or  Lantern 
of  Osman,  a  designation  which  too  correctly  descibes  its  leading 
characteristics. 

Civil  and  Domestic  Arciiitecturk. 

As  about  one-tenth  part  of  Constantinople  is  burnt  down  every 
year,  and  the  flames  visit  each  quarter  in  tolerably  regular  succession, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
architecture  among  tlie  temporary  wooden  structures  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  **  palaces  "  of  the  nobles.  Partly  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  Government,  or  partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  Turks  have  never 
felt  quite  secure  in  their  European  possessions,  they  never  seem  to 
have  affected  anything  of  a  permanent  character  in  their  dwellings, 
vou  II.  2   N 
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Jt  mij^lit,  liowevor,  ho  oxi)ccte<l  that  in  tho  |)alacc  of  the  Sultan  Bome- 
tliiuj;  iK'ttor  would  l)o  found;  Imt  there  are  few  thiii^  more  dis- 
Hp]M»intinj5  tlian  a  visit  to  tho  Sorap:lio.  In  situation  it  is  unri\'alled, 
and  it  has  lK?en  the  habitation  of  powerful  and  luxurious  sovereigns 
for  more  than  fift4K>n  centuries,  yet  it  contains  nothiuf^  that  is  wortliy 
of  admiration,  and  hardly  anything  that  is  oven  interest ing  from 
its  as8r>ciations.  There  is  nothing  within  tho  inclosure  ivhich  will 
stand  comparison  even  with  the  plaster  glories  of  tho  Alhamhra;  and 
the  con  temporary  palaces  of  Persia,  or  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  surj^aas  it 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  comparison  im|)068ible. 

There  is  one  i>{ivilion,  tlio  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
IVrsian  tiles,  which  is  pleasing,  both  from  its  form  and  the  mode  of 
decoration.  Ik'sides  this,  the  various  hulls  being  each  separate  build- 
ings and  grouped  without  foi  nudity  together,  tho  eflect  of  the  whole 
is  i»ictuns(|uc,  though  neither  as  parts  nor  as  a  whole  have  thev 
any  architectural  merit. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  arcliitectural  art  none  arc  more 
pleasing  th  111  the  fountains  which  fi-equently  adiim  the  ]nildic  plaws 
in  the  provincial  cities  as  well  as  in  the  capital;  thou^^h  their  outliDC 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  iK'auty.  They  are  generally  a  siiiiare 
bhick  with  a  niclu'  on  each  face,  from  a  spout  in  ^vhich  the  water 
flows.  The  whol«^  is  erowne<l  by  a  very  deep  cornice  constmct<.Hl  in 
wood,  but  without  any  brackets  or  aj>parent  means  of  support,  which 
true  architectural  ta>te  so  inevitably  demands.  Their  beauty  in 
conseciucnee,  dep«*nds  almost  wholly  on  their  ornamentation.  Tliat,, 
however,  is  of  the  mo>t  elalH)ratc  character,  and  not  only  pleasin^ 
in  form,  but  rich  in  colour;  ol"  the  same  character,  in  fact,  as  that 
of  the  Alliambra,  and  pleasing  from  the  same  cause,  in  si^ite  of  defects 
in  form. 

It  is  probal)lc  that  if  the  countiy  towns,  esiKJcially  on  tlie  Asiatic 
side  of  the  l>os])horus,  were  examined  with  care,  examples  mitrbt  be 
found  of  domestic  aiehitccture  exhibiting  more  care,  and  of  a  more 
]R'ni;anent  eharaf  ter  than  any  in  the  capital.  Tho  true  Turk  evi- 
dently loves  art,  and  has  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  harmonies 
of  ct'lour-  })robably,  also,  of  form,  and  if  aU(»wed  an  opportunity  would 
have  i>roduced  much  that  is  beautiful  in  architecture.  The  hlood 
of  the  various  races  who  inhabit  the  capital  must,  however  be  very 
much  mixed,  and  various  other  circumstances  militate  against  any 
great  development  in  that  qmirter.  The  subject  seems  worthy-  of  more 
investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  but  the  i5rst 
ai>i)earance  of  the  Turks  among  civilized  nations  was  only  as  warriors 
l)Ui}hing  forward  and  fighting.  When  at  last  they  settled  on  the  shores 
of  tho  Bosphorus  it  was  at  an  ago  too  late  for  much  truo  architectural 
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dovelopiuent  in  Euix)i>o.  On  the  whole,  wo  ought  therefore  rather  to 
Ik)  surprised  that  thoy  did  so  much,  than  seek  to  know  why  they 
did  not  accomplish  more.  Sinan  and  Michel  Angelo  were  employed 
simultaneously  in  erecting  the  two  great  religious  edifices  of  their  age 
in  the  two  old  capitals  of  the  Christian  world.  The  mosque  at  Con- 
stantinople is  less  than  one-fourtli  the  size  of  St.  Pcter^s  at  liome,  but 
notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  it  is  far  better 
in  design  and  a  much  more  impressive  building  than  its  gigantic 
Cliristian  rival.  If  the  mosque  had  been  constructed  with  better 
materials,  and  witli  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  it  would  have 
stood  a  comparison  with  any  building  of  its  class ;  and  even  as  it  is, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  modem 
times. 
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Owing  to  a  curious  ooncntonation  of  circumstances,  partly  local  partly 
ethnological,  tlio  architectural  history  of  Persia  is  nearly  a  blank  for 
the  fiitst  six  centuries  of  the  Ilejira.  Nothing  remains  i>f  the  ancient 
glories  of  Bagdad  except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  Aladrijssa, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  toml)s.  Bu8soi*ah  and  Kufa  are  equally  des- 
titute of  any  architectural  remains  of  the  great  age  of  the  Caliphs. 
Indc^Ml,  there  seems  scarc^ely  to  l)e  one  single  mosque  or  important 
building  now  remaining  l)etween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indiis  which 
belongs  authentically  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Mahomedan  era, 
and  in  such  a  state  as  would  enable  us  to  say  what  the  style  of  thoeo 
days  wjis,  or  how  far  it  resembled  or  differed  from  the  contemporary 
styles  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

From  what  we  know  from  history  of  the  age  of  Ilaroiin  al-Rashid, 
it  is  probable  that  no  Moorish  court  ever  reached  a  higher  pitch  of 
enlightenment  and  magnificence  than  that  of  Bagdad  during  his  reign 
(a.i>.  78«)-800).  It  was  also  so  far  removed  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  that  it  is  prol)able  we  should  find  in  his  build- 
ings the  germ  of*  much  whi(;h  now  comes  abruptly  before  ns  without 
our  l>eing  able  to  trace  it  back  U>  its  origin.  * 

In  the  whole  architectural  history  of  the  world  there  is  scarcely 
so  complete  a  break  as  this,  and  scarcely  one  so  much  to  be  lamented, 
considering  how  great  and  how  ]>olished  the  people  were  whose  art  is 
thus  lost  to  us.  TiCt  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost ;  but 
that  some  fragments  may  yet  be  recovered  by  the  first  who  earnestlv 
searches  for  them.     Meanwhile  there  is  <me  tomb  outside  the  walls  of 
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Bagdad  which  may  belotig  tu  this  epoch ;  and  ovuu  if  it  ahoiild  [)ruvo 
to  l)e  more  modem,  is  interesting  from  its  pKsontiiig  iis  with  a  new 
fonii  of  pyramidal  roof.  It  is  known  as  the  tomb  of  Zoboid«,  the 
favourite  wifo  of  Haroun  al-Rauhid ; '  but  as  it  stimdit 
alone,  and  wo  have  nn  «arlicr  buildings  from  wliich 
wo  can  trace  it,  and  no  later  ouo  of  a  date  sufficiently 
near  to  enable  us  to  check  any  conclusion  we  might 
arrive  at,  we  must  he  content  to  assume  the  tradition 
as  correct,  till  the  contrary  is  proved.  It  is  an  octa- 
gonal building,  SO  ft.  in  diameter  estomally  and  1^0 
ft.  in  height,  with  an  entmncc  porch  attached  to 
one  aide.  With  such  dimensions  aH  these,  it  would  , 
hardly  attract  remark  in  the  vicinity  of  an  Indian 
city,  but  the  form  of  its  roof  is  very  jtecnliar.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  it  is  burrowed  from  earlier  buildings,  jHweibly 
even  of  tlie  old  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  iwriods.  Its  greatest  claim 
on  our  interest,  however,  arises  from 
tlie  fact  that  something  verj-  like 
it  is  found  in  India  in  the  earliest 
Hindu  and  Jaina  temples,  for  which 
no  reaaonable  origin  has  yet  lieen 
assigiie^l.  All  recent  discoveries 
seem  to  [wint  to  AHsyria  an  the 
Monrce  of  nmch  which  is  found  in 
the  early  architecture  and  uiytlio- 
logy  of  India,  and  this,  among 
other  indications,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention. 

'llic  same  form  occurs  again  in 
a  buihling  known  as  the  Tomb  of 
Ewkiel,  near  Bagdad  (Woodcut 
No,  1I8;(),  tho  date  of  which  has 
never  l)con  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. It  occurs  also  at  >Snsa,  on 
tho  so-called  tomb  of  Daniel,  and 
generally  seems  to  be  so  usual  in 

the  age  of  the  Caliphs,  and  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  must  have  long  been 
in  use  before  it  could  beci)nie  so  generally  diffusi-d. 

From  these,  which  may  belong  to  tho  ago  of  tho  ('aliphs,  wo  pass  at 
once  to  the  ijeljukians,  who  seem  to  havo  been  [wfiBessed  of  stronger 
building  instincts. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  this  race  of  which  anything  like 


■  For  IhF  plan  nii<l  clevnCoii  of  t1 
(IrawiagB  of  Ihe  bte  M.  C.  Tviicr. 


uilding  I  am  iadt^btoil  to  the  unpublubed 
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I'orrtH.t  ill  list  ratioiiH  have  bcon  published  is  the  Imarot  or  Iloepital  of 
Oulim  Jiimi.  «t  Erzerouiu — an  arcade  of  two  storeys,  surrotiuding  on 
tlrtio  sides  a  (.■ourtyav<l  90  ft,  hy  45.  It  is  broken  in  the  centre  by 
whiit  in  a  Christian  church  would  be  called  a  transept.  Tlie  woodeat 
here  gircu  (No.  !>84)  shows  tho  general  appearance  of  the  arcade,  and 
also  the  upper  ]iart  of  two  luinarets  which  flank  the  external  porch. 
Thi;!  [Miri'li  is  oriiumented  in  tlie  richeat  manner  of  the  style.  Opposite 
to  the  I'utninec  a  long  giillcry  leads  to  the  tomb  of  tho  funnder,  a  cii^ 
iidar  building  of  very  considt'rablo  elegance,  the  roof  of  which  is  a 
heniisplierieiil  vault  internally,  bnt  a  straight-sided  Armenian  couical 
riKif  on  the  mitaiilv.     Tlu-w  di»tK«itit)n8  make  the  plan  of  the  bnildiug 
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K(i  Hiniiliii'  to  tlmt  of  a  Christian  elnirch,  that  most  travellers  have  con- 
sidvivd  it  iiH  one,  iiiiHtaking  the  court  for  the  iiavo,  and  the  tomb,  with 
till'  gallery  liiulinjj  to  it,  for  tlie  apse  and  c-lioir.  There  can,  however, 
bi!  nil  doulit  but  thiit  it  was  originally  built  by  a  Molmmedan,  for  the 
piir|ii>sc  of  a  hospital,  or  jilaee  of  rest  for  jijlgrims,  during  tho  sway  of 
the  SLljukiiiii  prinees  in  tho  I2th  and  Kith  centuries;  and  that  its 
Hiuiilarity  to  u  Christian  clmreh  in  jilan  is  nroidentnl,  thi'Ugh  its  details 
very  much  rewinblo  tho8(>  of  tin'  churches  of  Aui  and  other  jilaces  in 
Armenia.  This,  however,  only  hIiow-s  that  tho  inhabitants  of  the  same 
tHiuntry  did  not  practise  two  styles,  but  arranged  the  same  forms  in 
different  niannei-s  to  suit  their  various  purposi's. 

There  is  another  niosijuc  of  aboiil  thy  name  age  as  this  one  at  Ani, 
which  would  show  even  nioi-e  clearly  this  tliw;  analogy:  hut  it  haa 
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never  been  drawn  with  sufficient  correctness  to  admit  of  its  Ijeing 
need  for  tlio  purijoso  of  demonstrating  the  fact  now  pointed  out.  But, 
indeed,  throughout  Armenia,  mosques  and  Christian  churches  con- 
stantly alternate,  borrowing  details  from  one  another,  and  making  up 
one  of  the  most  curious  mixed  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  art ;  a 
chapter  still  remaining  to  bo  written  by  some  one  who  may  visit  the 
spot  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  entliusiasm  to  accomplish  it. 


MOSQWE  AT  TaBREEZ. 

The  next  building  that  maybe  clioscn  for  illustration  is  the  mined 
mosqtic  at  Tabj-eez,  which,  when  perfect,  must  hiivu  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country.  Its  history  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but 
it  certainly  belongs  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  which,  on  the  death  of 
Alangu  Khan  the  eon  of  Ghengia  Khan,  was  foumloil  in  Persia  by 
Ilulaku,  the  brother  of  Mangu.  He  and  his  sons  generally  retained 
the  fuith  of  their  furefiithers  till  Gha/Jtn  Khan,  who  8uccce<led  in 
A.I'.  1204.     Cihazan  zealously  embraced  the  Mahomodan  fiuth,  and  it 
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tteir  portals.  Uy  this  meana,  in  some  of  the  French  cathedraU,  the 
appearance  of  a  very  large  portal  ia  obtained  with  only  the  requisit* 
and  convenient  size  of  opening ;  but  in  this  they  were  far  surpassed 
by  the  aruhltecta  of  the  East,  whose  lofty  and  deeply  recessed  jMjrtals, 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  example  here  shown,  are  unrivalled  for 
grandeur  and  appropriateness.' 


The  mosque  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  deserted  long  before 
that,  owing  to  its  having  belonged  to  the  Turkish  sect  of  the  Siinnitcs, 
while  the  Persians  have  during  the  last  five  centuries  been  devoted 
Shi-itea,  or  followers  of  the  sect  of  AM  and  his  martyred  sons. 


Tomb  at  Soltasieb.     (a.d.  1303-1316.) 

Mahomed  Khodabendah,  the  successor  of  Ghazan  Ehan,  the  builder 
of  the  mosque  at  Tabrecz  last  described,  founded  thecityof  Sultanieh, 
and,  like  a  true  Tartar,  his  first  care  was  to  build  himself  a  tomb  ' 

'  The  earlieBt  attempt  in  this  direction  '.  a.u.  1577-!:I.^.  Oar  knowledge,  howeTer, 
Ihst  I  am  Bcquaintcd  oitli  is  tlio  great  of  the  style  in  eatScWut  to  show  tliat  the 
portal  of  Ihc  palfvce  at  Meshita  {Wooilcut  I  monument  must  be  200  or  300  yean  older 
No.  266).  \  than  that  king :    and  besides,  the  Sufls, 

*  Teiier,  from  whoas  work  tho  Ulustra-  i  not  being  Tartars,  would  not  buitd  tombg 
tioDB  are  tnken,  ascribes  the  building  to  '  utiywbeK,  mucli  Isbs  in  Sultanieh,  where 
anolhcrEhodabendab  of  the  Sufi  dynasty,  '■  they  never  resided. 
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which  should  Iiocome  tho  principal  ornament  of  his  new  citv.  Ker 
IVrter '  saya  that,  being  neized  with  as  much  zeal  for  hia  new  Shi-ite 
faith  as  hie  predecessor  had  been  for  the 
Sunnito,  his  intention  was  to  lodge  in  this 
mausoleum  the  remains  of  AH  and  his  Mm 
IIoBsein,  This  intention,  however,  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  we  know  that  bis  own 
hoiiCB  repose  alone  in  their  splendid  shrioo. 

In  general  plan  the  building  is  an  i^cta- 
gon,  with  a  small  chapel  added  opposite  the 
entrance,  in  which  the  body  lies.  The  front 
has  also  been  brought  out  to  a  sqtiarc,  not 
only  to  admit  of  two  staircases  in  the  angW 
lint  also  to  serve  aa  a  backing  to  the  porch 
which  once  ad<mic(l  this  side,  but  which  has 
now  entirely  disappeared. 
i;  is  81  ft.  in  diameter  by  150  ft.  in  height,  the 
rule  by  ns  clcgiint  a  series  of  bi-aeketu 


Internally  the  doi 
ti.g<m  being  workcl  i 
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us  l)erhai>»  ever  were  eniploycil  for  this  pnrpose.     The  form  of  the 
diimc,  too,  is  singularly  gincefnl  and  elegant,  and  much  preferable 
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t<i  tlio  biilb-shapeil  iloiiYilo  domps  HTibsoquently  common  iii  Pereian 
architcctiirD.  The  wholo  ia  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  rivalling  in 
riclinoNS  thoeo  of  tlio  moequo  at  Tabrecz,  and  with  its  general  beauty 
of  outline  this  building  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  atyle 
to  be  found  either  in  Persia  or  any  other  country. 

These  works  were,  however,  far  siirpiiesed  in  magnificence,  tliongh 
not  ill  beauty,  by  those  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufis,  who  succeeded  iu 
14!lft.  ITio  most  powerful  and  brilliant  sovereign  of  this  race  was 
Sliah  AbliuB  the  Great  (A.r>.  1585-162!t),  whose  great  works  renderoil 
his  citpital  of  Ispahan  one  of  tho  most  sjilcndid  cities  of  the  East. 


Among  these  works,  by  fur  the  most  magnificent  was  the  great  Maiilan, 
or  bazaar,  with  its  accompanying  mosquo  and  t-ubordinate  buildings. 
The  ^laidan  is  an  iminonso  rectangular  area,  2600  ft,  by  700,'  sur- 
rouiideil  on  all  sides  by  an  arcade  t(vo  storeys  in  Iieight,  consisting 
of  8(i  arches  on  tho  longer  and  30  on  tho  shorler  sides,  richly  oma- 
nientcil,  and  broken  in  the  centre  of  each  face  by  u  handsome  edifice. 
Tho  great  mosque  is  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  is  the  bazaar  gate. 


'  Kcr  Porter's    TmwW  vol.  i.  p.  432  Mark's  at  V«iiicc,»hiihresemhlM  it  mnro 

■»}.  Irannnt  help  Hiupccling  thnt  Uiere  than  any  othet  area,  is  only  ri60  ft.  Ion);, 

xnrtiu   inietHki^  nbiiitt  IIil'h'  itinii-nHinns  with   a  mo^.n  broiidth  <if  nbuut   ^30  ft. 

tlicj-  6CCU1  oxfcs-lv.-,  Thf  I'iiiizo  i.f  St.  Probal.ly  1500  tixi  bj  500. 
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and  ill  tlic  I'liif^'i-  Kiilc  th(!  Lnft  Ull»h  inoMjuc ;  favin);;  tliie  in  i)!" 
Ali  KiiMMi  f;'>*i''  w]ji(-li,  in  its  viirionH  stwreyB  and  complicated  euiti*  of 
ikjMii-tnu'iitH,  IK  ill  fiict  u  luliuv  ratliiT  than  a  gateway  as  we  uiKk-rt^tanJ 

llll^  ftTlll. 


Wurk]    SriiIrlODft.ielln. 
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The  dimenBiuna  of  tho  great  moaque,  or  Meejid  Shah,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  preceding  plan.  As  will  bo  perceived,  the  Maidan  not  facing 
Mecca,  a  bend  is  mado  in  the  entrance,  which,  however,  is  far  from 
being  unfavourable  to  the  general  picturesque  effect  of  the  group. 
The  mosque  itself  is  a  rectangular  building,  tho  internal  dimensions  of 
which  are  223  ft,  by  130,  the  centre  compartment  being  aurmounted 
by  a  dome  75  ft.  in  diameter  and  110  ft  high  internally;  but  being 
double,  like  most  domes  of  this  age,  its  external  height  is  165  ft., 
which  is  also  the  height  of  the  minarets  attached  to  tho  mosque.  On 
three  sides  the  moequo  is  surrounded  by  courtyards,  richly  o: 


and  containing  fountains  and  basins  of  water  for  the  prescribed  ablu- 
tions of  tho  faithful.  The  principal  court  measures  225  ft.  by  170, 
and  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  fa9adeB  in  tho  richest  style  of 
Persian  polychromatic  decoration,  tho  brilliancy  of  its  architectural 
effect  is  almcst  unrivalled  by  any  other  enamplo  of  its  class.  Both 
in  architectural  forms  and  in  the  style  of  ornament  this  mosque 
ia  inferior  to  those  at  Tabreez  and  at  Sullanich;  but  for  mass  and 
amount  of  decoration  it  is  among  the  moat  magnificent  sjiecimcns  of 
its  class.  'I'akcn  altogether,  the  Haidan  Shall,  and  its  accompanying 
moaqnes  and  gates — tho  whole  the  work  of  one  king  and  on  one 
design — present  a  scene  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
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barl)arou8  splendour,  almost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Even  now, 
in  its  premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  every  traveller  witli  astonish- 
ment, thoii«2;h  the  style  is  not  one  that  looks  well  in  ruin,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  emplo^'ed,  and  the  ta-wdry  effect 
of  glaze<l  tiles,  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
mere  surface  ornament  to  the  walls. 

1'ho  forms  and  j)eculiarities  of  this  style  will  be  better  judged  of — 
in  a  woodcut  at  least — by  the  representation  of  the  Madrissa,  or  college, 
of  Ilusein  Shah  ("Woodcut  No.  991),  the  last  of  the  Sufil  kings  of 
Persia ;  and  though  erected  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  'while  the 
great  mosque  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  it,  but  little  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval :  the  minarets  are  of  the  same  form, 
the  double  bulb-shaped  dome  is  similar,  and  the  double  arcades  that 
surround  the  court  of  the  mosque  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  that 
encircle  the  Maidan  Shah. 

From  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  which  took  place  daring 
the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Ilusein  in  the  Ixiginning  of  the  last  oentmy, 
Persia  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  under- 
take any  great  works ;  some  palaces,  it  is  true,  have  been  built,  and 
moscpies  of  inferior  dimensions,  but  nothing  really  remarkable  of  late 
years.  The  influence  of  the  corrupt  styles  of  Europe  has  become  too 
apparent  to  enal>le  us  to  hope  that  she  will  ever  again  be  able  to 
recover  her  place  in  the  domain  of  art. 

Although  it  was  sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  truthful,  the 
Persian  Saracenic  is  hardly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  really  gn3at  or 
admirable  stvles  of  architecture.  Its  chief  historic  interest  rests  on 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  modern  reproduction  of  the  style  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Nine  veil  and  Babylon,  using  tlie  same  thick  walls  of  imper- 
fectly burned  bricks,  and  covering  them  with  the  same  brilliant  coloured 
decorations  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  bncks,  carrying  this  species 
of  di'coration  to  an  extent  never  attempted  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This  too  constitutes  its  i)rincipal  claim  to  interest  in  an  artis- 
tic i)oint  of  view,  since  it  shows  how  far  polychromatic  decoration 
may  be  used,  botli  internally  and  externally,  not  only  without  any 
offence  to  g(x)d  tast(j,  but  with  the  most  amiplete  success  in  producing 
that  beauty  and  splendour  which  is  the  aim  of  all  architectural 
utterance. 

Palace-?. 

The  Persian  princes  showed  almost  as  much  taste  and  splendour  in 
their  palaces  as  in  their  nios(pies ;  but  these  were  not  from  their  nature 
so  capable  of  architectural  display  as  the  othei*s.  An  Eastern  palace 
neither  requires  that  mass  of  apartments  and  offices  which  are  in- 
dispensable  in  Europe,  n(a*  does  tlie  climate  admit  of  their  being 
massed  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  group,  imposing  from  its  size. 
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On  tlio  contrary,  the  Persian  pataees  goncr.iUy  consist  of  a  iitimber  of 
pavilions  and  iletacheil  halls,  and  smaller  groups  of  apartments  scat- 
tci-ed  over  a  lar^e  space  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens,  and  only 
connected  by  covered  arcades  or  long  lines  of  canals,  the  centre  of 
which  is  adorned  by  foiinbiins  of  tho  most  elegant  forms. 

Individually  these  detached  buildings  are  often  of  great  beauty 
and  most  elaliorately  ornamented,  and  tho  whole  effect  is  pleasing  and 
tasteful ;  but  for  truo  architectural  effect  they  are  too  scattered)  and 
the  whole  is  generally  very  deficient  in  grandeur, 

Tho  throne  room  at  Teheran  (Woodcut  No.  992)  is  a  fair  epccinieu 
of  these  buildings,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  porch  or  deep  recess 
opening  on  a  garden,  the  front  being  supported  or  ornamented  by  two 
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twisted  columns.  In  front  of  these  a  massive  curtain  is  drawn  out 
when  the  room  is  used,  and  both  for  colour  and  richness  of  effect  tho 
curtain  is  virtually  the  principal  feature  in  tho  composition. 

The  nest  ciaiiiple  is  taken  from  tho  palace  of  Char  Bagh,  or  tho 
"Four  Gardens,"  at  Ispahan,  and  shows  the  general  pieturesquo  fonn 
thcfio  buildings  assume.  It  is  by  no  meaus  so  favourable  a  specimen 
as  the  las-t,  though  this  may  arise  more  from  the  nature  of  the  building 
than  from  any  defect  on  thejiartof  its  architect.  Many  of  the  ]>avilions 
in  the  same  palace  are  of  great  lightness  and  elegance,  though,  most  of 
them  being  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  being  of  very  ejjhcmeral 
construction,  they  hardly  belong  to  the  higher  clasH  of  architectural  art. 

The  Caravanserais  form  another  class  of  buildings,  not  peculiar,  it 
is  true,  to  Persia,  but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  traffic  in  mer- 
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i.TT.  *r.i  •.'^-:  ^c-nl  iej^'  uricy  ■  i  iL-e  r.4>U  &I-:-Dg  whii-h  it  i» 
■  .'.■-I.  L».»  r"»:v-i  -i  ^ry^A:  i-eT-ri-  pm-rni  in  thdit  onntty.  Inttr- 
tL-rir  I--*;  I'.rr..  L*  :Lit  ■  f  a  *jiiAre  o:Qny»nl,  snm>aii<lt.il  by  « 
.  i  tr,iti-s  iiTiL-criHy  tw-.  rv  n-ys  in  height.  «ach  »xvh  opemng 
i;_.".  -.i-.ti*:  ^'.l  j:  tt.-.-  ti»..k,  Esicn.illy  they  pivsem  only* 
:  "-•;:.  w»ll.  sun^- 1:.:-!  t  y  li»!il-nicnis  sni  lUnk^  by  towere  at 
iL,;'.-;.  *L-:  =■.::.•. :iL.-,-r  aI*.-  It  a.iiiii-tjil  towers  ia  the  Kniger 
Ti.--  [rl:,'  iNiI  ..-:.:*--.T'ir;ii  ..rcjC^nt  is  UvisbeJ  on  rhegxte- 
wLL'-:.  irv  -ili^. »:  -»'."■  iv^  :l:  jhcr  ihnii  the  conti^ni'^us  wnlls.  and 


oftt-ii  ilisclay  civmI  l-inity  of  il.^ifrn  CMiiiI'im.11  with  cntu>ideral>1c  ela- 
L..rati..ii.,fil.t;.ii. 

It  w  ii'-t.  lii.w.wr,  Miily  ill  iIk-w  lar^iT  m'jnum<ut8  that  tlio  Per- 
fiiiiiiH  hliow  11)1  !i]i|<ri'<-iiiti<in  nf  tliv  K-autifiil  uml  a  poncr  of  ex|irt»«iii|r 
it.  As  ill  m"st  h^istoni  iiati":iK,  the  ftc-Hnp  fc<nie  innate,  ninl  all  the 
iiiiiiiir  iilijuts  th>'y  liil'riratf  i;xliil'it  it,  as  wtA\  mt  tho  moiv  im)>ortAnl 
oiKM.  iiriii  it  is  t.i  the  f..riii.T  tliiit  we  nui«t  jiniliubly  ltv>k  in  future-  f.T 
i-xiiiii|<U'K  i.f  I'lrsiiiii  art,  fur  her  ixilititjil  ['(■sitiim  is  such  that  fhc  will 
liiiplly  Ix'  iil'le  tfi'in  ti>  uttinii't  nnythinj;  jrn-at  or  imjxTtant  in  iirehi 
tei-liinil  iirt.  Tliin;  an-  «tiil,  however,  n-.i<lcnt  in  that  country  n-m- 
niints  of  those  mr  <-h  wh<>  Imilt  the  lalaees  of  Balirlon  anA  Nineveh : 
nii'l  if  HI)  iijiiHirtuiiily  wei-c  iilliinleil  tliem,  tliey  niiglit  still  do  soinc- 
thiiif,'.  if  all-.wnl  to  .!■.  it  in  their  own  way.  it  in  to  1)C  fesr.-.l.  how- 
ever, thill  l':urrj|Haii  iiillncmi'  in  extenilin};  throiijili  tlmt  <-oiiiitry  tiHi 
fiutt  for  art ;  ami  that  if  tliey  iitleinpte.1  anythinp,  it  will  l>c  only  in  the 
ImHtar'l  Itiilian  style,  which,  with  the  roninl  hat,  seeiiiR  ilestimil  to 
inakethet..Mrnfti.eBh.l-. 
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Thu  pnigrosB  of  (ho  Rnssi.ana  in  Noitheni  Aaia  has  i-ecently 
opened  up  whole  regions  that  hitlierto  have  been  hidden  from  the 
light  of  Eurufiean  research,  and  the  beautiful  paintings  of  Verestchagin 
have  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  splendour  of  the  capital  of  Timur 
the  Lnnie.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  photographs  have  yet  been 
published  of  Samarcaud,  and  no  plans  of  t)ie  buildings  of  that  far- 
famed  city.     We  have  not  seen  any  hucIi  detailed  dc-scriptions  as 


would  enable  ria  to  speak  with  snything  like  certainty  of  their 
affinities  or  difference  with  other  buildings  of  the  same  ago.  All  that 
can  bo  said  with  certainty  is  that  the  great  Moaque  and  Tomb  of  ita 
founder  at  Samarcand  arc  crect«d  in  the  same  style  as  the  mosque  at 
Tabrec'Z  {Wooilcut  No.  986).  and  tho  tomb  at  Snltanich  (Woodcut 
No.  989),  and  other  buildings  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  with  only  such 
slight  differences  as  might  ho  especteil  from  thcirmore  northern  locality. 
The  whole  fai;ade  of  the  mosque,  together  with  minarets  and  domes,  is 
covered  with  painted  tiles — so  far  as  can  be  ascertained— of  extreme 
beauty  of  design,  and  the  tomb  is  surioiinded  by  screens  of  marble 
trelliB-work  very  similar  to  what  we  find  aft«rwanl8  in  the  works  of 
Timour's  descendants  at  Agra  and  Dellii.  The  great  interest,  in  fact, 
that  attaches  to  these  buildings  arises  not  so  much  from  their  own 
intrinsic  value  as  because  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
style  of  IVrsia  and  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  and. 
vo[..  II.  2  0 
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when  properly  investigated,  they  will  rerve  to  explain  much  that  is 
now  ohscuro  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country'. 

The  hnildings  of  these  Northern  capitals  will  prolMihl^-  also  pn^ve 
interesting  as  historical  indications  in  another  direction,  as  they  re- 
tain tnices  of  a  modern  style  of  architecture  which,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  in  time,  seems  to  he  tvaceahlo  Imck  to  the  ])alaces  of 
Nineveh  and  IVr.sepolis.  A'erestcha gin's  paintings  gave  severjjl  illus- 
trations of  this  style,  which  in  a  modified  form  is  found  in  the  oldest 
cave  temples  in  India.  Its  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the  elongated 
hnlhoiis  form  of  the  shaft,  rising  from  a  hroad  shoe  like  base,  and 
supporting  a  small  hracket  capital.  The  sketch  on  the  previous  jxige 
of  a  j>avilion  at  Khiva  explains  its  general  features,  but  its  merits 
as  an  architectunil  form  arise  from  the  l)eauty  of  the  carved  detoiln 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  so  small 
a  scale. 

Wo  prol>Jil>ly  know  enough  now  of  Northern  Asia  to  render  it 
prohahle  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  there  any  buildings 
of  great  anticpiity,  or  any  of  greater  magnificence  than  those  of 
Samareund ;  hut  it  scm^'Uis  ecjually,  or  more  clear  that,  wlien  properly 
investigated,  theses  hnildings  will  supply  many  missing  links  in  onr 
history,  and  explain  a  great  deal  that  now  seems  mysterious. 
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ToUecu  rtiTivod  in  Annhimc a.d.  648 

Toltecfl  ah.indonod  the  country   ....  1051 

(Jhichcinf*cas  nrrivod 1 1 70 

AcoIhuaiiH  arrived about  1200 

A  itocM  reached  Tula 1196 


PATF». 

City  of  Mexico  fonndod a.d.  112S 

Almitzotl  conquortHl  (tuntemela 

beginning  of  l6lh  century 
Sj>anlards  arrlvetl 1619 


Although  considerable  progress  has  Leen  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  clearing  away  the  mists  that  hang  over  most  of  the  problems 
connected  with  American  antiquities,  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
l)eforo  we  can  give  a  distinct  or  satisfactory  answer  to  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise  regarding  them.  We  cannot  yet  say  positively 
whether  the  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  were  successive  waves  of  one  great  immigration 
from  the  North,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  different  races  of  man- 
kind. Wo  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  any  connexion  between 
the  civilisation  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  historical  difficulties  are 
far  from  being  settled,  and,  more  than  all  these,  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  American  civilisation  is  wholly  original  and 
indigenous,  or  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  derived  from  the  Old 
World. 

The  one  consolatory  fact  in  all  this  perplexity  seems  to  be,  that 
the  materials  certainly  do  exist  by  which  it  can  bo  removed.  So  soon 
as  any  one  conversant  with  such  inquiries  will  undertake  the  investi- 
gation on  the  spot,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  into 
chronological  series,  and  fix  at  least  their  approximate  dates.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  say  how  far  the  buildings  in  one  province  are  akin  to 
those  in  another,  and  to  separate  those  which  belong  to  other  races ; 
and  he  will  bo  able  to  toll  us  whether  there  is  anj-  essential  similarity 
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between  the  styles  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  or  "whether  the  latter 
be  really  original.    Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  photographs  reach 
EurojK.*  the  investigation  may  he  undertaken  here,  bnt  it  "will  be  very 
much  racier  on  the  s^iot.     Hitherto  tbe  great  difiScnlty  has  been  that 
the  drawings  of  American  monuments — especially  those  published  by 
lIumlNiKlt  and  Lonl  Kingsborough— cannot  be  depended  upon.     'I'he 
one  bright  exci-ption  to  this  censure  are  those  of  F.  Catherwood,*  both 
those  which  he  published  separately,  and  those  with  which  he  illus- 
trated the  works  of  ^Ir.  Stephens.^     Had  that  artist  undertaken  to 
classify  his  wurk  in  a  chronological  series,  he  doubtless  could  have 
done  it ;  but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  ])lates  is  purely  topographical, 
and  they  are  so  far  nduceil  to  a  common  denominator  by  the  process 
of  engraving,  tlio  classification  can  hardly  now  be  attempted  by  one 
not  familiar  with  the  buildings  themselves.     In  the  meanwhile  there 
seems  no  g»MMl  n'ii.son  for  doubting  the  conclusion  which  he  and  Mr. 
Stephens  arrived  at,  that  the  cities  which  they  rediscovered  were  those 
which  were  inhabited  and  in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  the  Spiinish  ( 'onquest.     The  buildings  which  we  now  see  in 
ruins  were  probably  then  all  in  nse,  and  many  may  have  been  in  pro- 
gress and  unfinished  at  the  time  of  that  great  disaster.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  building  in  Central  Ameiica 
can  date  from  five  ct^nturies  liefore  that  event:  in  Mexico  some  mav 
l>e  older,  but  tljeir  title  to  greater  antiquity  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torilv  made  out. 


Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  with  regard  to  Mexican  history. 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  strictly  be  stigmatised  as  fabulous. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  pretend  to  any  very  remote  antiquity  or  divine 
descent.  There  are  no  heroes  who  live  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands 
^)f  years:  nor  any  of  the  other  extravagances  that  usually  mark  the 
dawn  of  history  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mexican 
annals  nioflestlv  coniinence  with  the  airival  of  the  Toltecs  in  Anahuac 
in  the  oth  or  (th  century,  and  with  the  beneticent  teaching  of  a 
stranger,  Quetziilcoatl,  who  lived  among  tbem,  taught  them  archi- 
tecttire  and  the  agricultural  arts,  instructed  them  in  their  religious 
duties,  and  then,  like  Lycurgus  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  left  them  by 
sea,  promising  to  return. 

For  300  or  400  years  from  this  time  the  Toltecs  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  covering  the  table-land,  it  is  said,  with  their  monuments. 
But  evil  times  came;  famine,  internecine  wars,  and  disasters  —  inter- 
preted  as   evidences  of  the  wrath  of  the   gods — drove   them   from 


*  *  Views  of  Monumeuts  in  Central  Ame- 
rica, Chiajias,  and  Yucatan/  25  platej*. 
folio.    London,  1844. 

•  *IncidentH  of  Truv<  1  in  Cent  nil  Ame- 


rica and  Yucatan,*  by  J.  L.  Stephens.  Isi 
and  2nd  series,  4  vols.  8vo.  Murray,  1841, 
1813. 
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their  homes,  and  they  migrated,  it  is  said,  southwards  to  Yucatan; 
where  it  is  usually  assumed  that  they  erected  the  architectural  monu- 
ment«  we  now  find  in  that  country. 

Central  America  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  the  world,  and  capable  of  supporting — indeed  did  support — an 
immense  population  with  very  little  labour ;  so  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  long  before  the  time  mentioned.*  This,  however,  by 
no  means  militates  against  the  idea  that  the  Toltecs  may  have  been 
the  first  to  communicate  to  their  new  country  many  of  the  arts  they 
had  elaborated  in  Anahuac.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such  a  combination  of 
two  not  very  dissimilar  races  that  all  the  greatest  results  in  art  of 
civilisation  have  been  attained  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  cfise  here  also. 

Politically  the  annals  of  Anahuac  are  a  blank  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  Toltecs  and  the  arrival  of  tlie  Aztecs  in  the  mi»ldle  of 
the  12th  century.  'J'hc^e  seem  to  have  been  a  people  of  ditlerent  race 
from  the  former  occupants  of  the  vallov.  but  nnfliciently  akin  to  take 
up  the  previous  civilisation  ;  and  Ixi'ing  reinforced  by  successive  immi- 
gi'ations  of  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  si>eak!ng  apparently  similar 
languages,  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  ariival  of  the  Si>:iniards  fully 
repeopled  the  valley  and  elaborated  a  very  cun.si<leral)le  degree  of 
civilisation. 

Again  everything  we  read  of,  and  every  indicatiim  we  have,  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  the  greatest  development  of  civilisation  in  Mexico 
took  place  immediately  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  thus  that 
the  time  of  highest  prosj)erity  was  that  which  directly  preceded  itji 
destruction.  Four  centuries  had  apparently  snfliced  to  convert  a 
tribe  of  Ked  Indians  into  a  tolerably  civilised  community.  Whatever 
their  civilisation  may  have  l)een,  it  could  not  have  attained  a  very 
permanent  character,  for  it  vanished  like  a  phantom  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  European ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  Indians  who  still  remain 
are  as  incompetent  creatures  as  exist  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


Till  the  investigations  of  the  ethnologist  are  further  advanced,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  any  great  confidence  in  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  advanceil  on  this  subject.  Without  wishing  to  put  it  for- 
ward as  a  thing  to  be  relied  ujwn,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  following 
scheme  meets  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
while  it  amalgamates  more  perfectly  the  various  facts  ascertained  by 
scientific  men. 

It  is  generally  admittoil  that  two  races  of  men  are  found,  either 
now  living  or  whose  remains  are  found  in  Mexican  sepulchres.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  1k>  allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  or  races  of  that  class* 


•  The  cvi<Iencp  collcotLMl  l)y  the  Ahbe 
Bratwciir  tie  Ik>urlx)ur^,  *  V«»ynge  tie  Tt- 


huanteiKJc,'  fccnis,  if  it  can  Ik;  tlci^enJed 
Ujioii,  tt)  confirm  this  iilea. 
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the  other  to  the  Eod  Indians.  The  former,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
repreBcnt  the  Toltecs.  It  does  seem  that  all  along  the  cjast  coast  of 
America  from  Beliring's  Straits  to  California,  races  have  always  existed 
more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Eamtchatdales  or  Esquimaux ;  and 
tliese  may,  at  some  early  period,  have  advanced  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico.  If  they  were  of  that  blood  there  is  no  difficulty  in  nnder- 
standing  how  they  became  builders. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Aztecs  were 
Hod  Indians,  allied  to  those  tribes  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  always 
inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  countries  to  the  east- 
ward of  it.  They  may  have  been  capable  of  taking  up  an  earlier 
civilisation,  and,  if  their  blood  was  mixed  at  all  witli  the  earlier 
inhabitjints,  of  caiTving  it  further;  but  in  themselves  they  are  utterly 
unprogressive  and  iucapal^le  of  developing  any  attributes  of  civilised 
life. 

In  Yucatan  wo  certainly  have  another  race,  but  whether  they  were 
Caribs,  or  some  other  people  whose  traces  have  been  lost,  cannot  now 
1)0  easily  ascertained.  In  Peru,  and  i>08sibly  also  further  north,  there 
is  certainly  a  strongly  developed  Polynesian  element,  and  there  may  be 
other  races  still ;  but  these  four  alone,  mixed  in  varying  quantities, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  we  find  there 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiries. 

There  still  remains  one  ([uestion  which  is  more  germane  to  our 
present  subject  than  even  the  others,  though  perhaps  on  the  whole 
still  more  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  this  :  Are  the  civilisation  and  arls 
of  tlie  ancient  Americans  original  and  indigenous,  or  did  they  receive 
any  impul.  e  from  the  natives  of  the  Old  World  ?  One  part  of  this  may 
easily  be  disposed  of.  The  absence  of  all  domestic  animals,  the  pos- 
session of  only  one  of  the  cereals,  the  total  ignorance  of  alphabetic 
writing  and  of  the  use  of  iron — though  the  country  is  full  of  the  ore 
— and  many  otlier  minor  facts,  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  no 
immigration  of  tribes  or  families  could  have  taken  place  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bring  their  animals,  their  grain,  or  their  materials, 
with  them.  This,  however,  by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility  of 
many  missionaries  having  reached  their  shores,  w^ho,  though  bringing 
nothing  but  what  they  carried  in  their  brains,  could  communicate 
doctrines,  teach  arts,  and  improve  processes,  and  so  communicate  much 
of  the  civiiisatiim  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

Without  laying  to<j  much  stress  on  the  somewhat  mythic  story  of 
Qu(^tzalcoatl,  though  there  swms  no  good  reason  for  doubting  its  main 
features,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  India  between  250  d.c. 
and  700  a.d.  to  see  what  missionary  zeal  prevailed  in  those  days. 
Asoka  set  the  examples  and  by  his  missionaries  and  their  succe86c»rB 
the   d<x;trines  of  liuddlia  were  propagatetl  from  the  shores  of   the 
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MediteiTaneaii  to  the  Yellow  Sea ;  or,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
wo  have  only  to  read  the  travels  of  Fa  llian  and  Hiouen  Thsang 
to  see  what  dangers  by  laud  and  sea  the  Chinese  missionaries  between 
the  4  th  and  7th  centuries  were  prepared  to  brave  in  the  service  of  the 
faith.  It  probably  would  have  been  easier  to  travel  to  Mexico  from 
China  rid  rehring's  Straits  than  to  reach  India  through  Central  Asia, 
and  to  return  from  Ceylon  by  sea.  Whether  or  not  such  a  joume}'  was 
ever  accomplished,  is  another  question.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
Neumann  ^  or  D*p]ichthal  ^  have  at  all  made  out  a  satisfactory  case  to 
prove  that  the  country  of  Fusang,  from  which  the  pilgrim  Hoei  Shin 
returned  to  China  in  the  j^ear  499,  was  Mexico.  On  the  contrary 
the  evidence  of  the  domestic  animals,  Ac,  he  speaks  of,  and  other 
important  details,  all  seem  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  looks  more  as  if 
Vancouver  Island,  or  the  coast  thereabout,  was  the  place  indicated. 
But  are  there  any  remains  of  a  half-c^ivilised  people  there?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  story,  which  is  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to 
prove  that  Northern  America  was  in  communication  with  Northern 
Asia  in  tlie  5th  ccnturv. 

D'Eichthars  argument,  that  the  Mexican  sculptures  are  Buddhist, 
seems  even  more  groundless.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  examples 
he  adduces,  and,  from  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  witli  Buddhist 
art  in  Asia,  may  bo  iK^rmitted  to  say  that  I  ciin  see  no  trace  of  it 
in  Mexico.  If  the  argument  were  based  on  that  Serpent-woi*8hip 
whicli  almost  everywhere  underlies  Buddhism  in  the  Old  World,  it 
would  not  bo  so  easy  to  refute  it.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
likeness  between  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  Serpent- worship  in 
the  Old  ami  in  the  New  World.  But  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether 
this  arose  from  a  similar  instinct  in  the  two  races,  or  was  com- 
municated from  the  one  to  the  other.  My  present  impression  is 
in  favour  of  simie  intercommunication  in  so  far  as  Serpent- worship 
is  concerned.  ^ 

Our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Western 
Ameiiea  is  not  yet  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  base  any  very 
ix)inted  argument  upon  it.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  as  we  advance 
eastward  from  the  Valley  of  the  Kuphi  ates  at  every  step  we  meet  with 
forms  of  art  l)ecoming  moie  and  more  like  those  of  Central  America. 
When  we  reach  the  sea  we  encounter  at  Suku  in  Java  a  teocalli, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Tehuantepec.^  In  Cam- 
Inxlia  we  have  teocallis  at  Bakong  and  Bakeng,  and  no  one  would 
Ixi  startled  if  told  that  representations  of  some  of  the  temples  at 
Ongcor  1'hom  in  Cambodia  were  really  taken  from  buildings  found 


*  Aunland,  1845,  Nos.  105,  108. 
'  D'Eichtlial,    *Rcvuc  Archaologiquc,* 
vol.  X.  18J4,  p.  188,  and  following  numbers. 


»  Sir    Stamford    Raffles's  *  History  of 
Java,*  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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in  Yucatan.  In  China  many  of  the  crinkum-crankums  of  their  art 
find  their  cIokc  countori>art8  in  America.  But  for  the  distance 
and  the  geographical  difficultien,  no  one  prohably  isrould  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  architecture  of  America  may  have  been  lK»rrowed 
from  th(>  Old  World.  r>ut  how  did  it  cross  the  ocean  ?  At  present 
that  Itarrier  seems  almost  insurmountable.  But  it  may  not  alvrays 
remain  s<3 :  the  inquiry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  tendency  of  all 
recent  researches  has  been  to  show  that  there  were  more  means  of 
communication  and  a  more  diitx't  connection  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  ancient  times  than  we  have  hitherto  been  disposed 
to  iK'lieve  was  likely  or  even  i)088ible. 
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The  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  first  group  of  buildings  we  have 
to  describe  is  situated,  is  a  small  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  table-land 
of  Anahuac.  Though  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  and  one-third  of 
it  permanently  under  water,  it  was,  at  the  time  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  it,  divided  into  three  or  four  small  States,  which, 
notwithstanding  continual  wars  among  themselves,  had  managed  to 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  material  prosperity.  After  making 
every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  and  native 
historians,  the  remains  of  the  Aztec  capitals  attest  an  amount  of 
population  and  a  degree  of  organisation  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  or  deny,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  at  their  last  moment 
that  this  development  was  greatest;  for,  immediately  before  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  all  the  States  of  the  valley,  tired  of  their  ruinous 
wars,  had  joined  their  forces  together,  and,  thus  combined,  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the  surrounding  States.  They  spread 
their  arms  and  influence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  one  occasion  are  even  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  reached  the  confines  of 
Guatemala.  These  last  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  undertaken 
merely  to  obtain  prisoners  for  their  horrid  ritt  s  of  human  sacrifice, 
of  which  they  were  becoming  passionately  fond ;  and  they  made  no 
settlement  in  these  countries  sufficient  to  influence  either  their  arts 
or  institutions  in  any  way.  Shortly  after  this,  the  conquest  of  the 
Spaniards  under  Cortes  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  and  power  of  the 
Azt^jcs  for  ever. 

The  principal  monuments  of  the  valley  are  the  Teocallis — literally 
Houses  of  God — the  Temples  of  the  people.  These  are  pyramids  in 
terraces  with  flat  tops,  and  always  surmounted  by  a  chamber  or  cell 
which  is  in  fact  the  temple  itself.  They  seem  to  be  of  all  ages,  for 
if  one  may  trust  the  tradition,  that  of  Cholulu  is  as  old  as  the  early 
Toltecs,  whereas  the  great  teocalli  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  only 
finished  five  years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
the  Spaniards  met  with  many  persons  who  had  assisted  in  its  erec- 
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tion.  It  lifts,  however,  with  all  tlie  nativo  btuldinge  of  tho  city,  bc«n 
Bwept  awny  by  tlio  nithlesw  bigotr.-  of  the  conquerore.  iDdependent 
uf  ittt  own  iiitvrcHt,  thU  ie  the  nioi  o  to  ho  regretted  as  the  possession  of 
u  §iii<;k-  niouiiiiieitt  of  authentic  date  would  form  a  starting-point  for 
our  iuvoNti  gat  ions  and  serve  as  a  check  ou  all  our  theories. 

Of  tht-BO  tcocallis,  the  largest,  probably  also  the  oldest,  is  that  of 
Chitltilu.  Its  dinitrisionB,  in  so  far  as  they  can  ho  ascertained  in  its 
present  ruinous  state,  are  1440  ft.  scpiarc  and  177  ft.  in  height,  divided 
in  four  storeys,  the  fifth  l)eing  fornicil  by  the  cell  or  temple,  which 
has  now  Iw-on  rcjilaced  by  a  chn]M,'l  dwlicated  to  tho  Vii^in  Mary. 
Tho  whole  is  ortniHisisl  of  badly -biinit  bricks  and  mud,  and  is  now  so 
oversown  with  tixts,  that  it  is  difHoult  to  make  out  its  form,  but  in 
IIuinlioldt'H  time  it  apparently  was  freer  fraiu  obstruction  and  more 
easily  truceil. 

i'hcro  are  two  pyramids  at  'iVotihiiacan.  the  largest  of  which  is 
apiNitenlly  a  Mpiari.'  of  045  ft.,  with  a  height  of  171,  and  thtnj  are 
others  at"  'I'uxciico  uf  alxiut  tho  same  ■liiuensionH,  and,  like  theiu. 
divided  into  live  or  seven  stoi-eys,  but  tho  most  interesting  of  iWuiv 
yet  briiiight  to  light  is  that  of  Xochicalco.  It  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  what  a^ijiearM  to  l)e  a  natural  elevation,  but  which  has  been 
fashioned  into  teri-acLH  by  ait.  The  pyramid  itself  is  in  five  storeys, 
the  stunu  fiieiiig  uf  tbi-  three  ui>i«.t  of  which  lias  been  remove<l  to 
rejHiir  a  wit^ar-niiU  hi  quite  iwi'nt  times,  but  the  two  lower  still 
n-tnin  their  B<.Til|>tures  and  arehiteetural  ornaments.  Mr.  Tylor 
gives  the  dull!  of  !t4o  to  this  building,'  and  then;  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  ti-muu  for  doubting  its  general  correc'tness.  If  it  is  so,  tho 
Itossesbion  of  photogniiihs  of  its  hus-reliurs  and  cornices  would  gu  fur 
to  clear  up  half  the  diflieulties  which  U'Set  the  question."     One  luonu- 


lent  1 


miiMK-  of  the 


with  sculptural  and  architectuml 
details,  and  an  nuthentic 
ilate.  is  iioiirly  all  that 
is  iv-quired  for  the  pur- 
piwc. 

Itisides  these  great 
many-storeyed  pyramids 
tliere  are  numerous  ex- 
amples in  various  iiurts 
of  the  country,  of  one 
BOS,  i',M.,,,.i.,f^<>..j.u^,.j^rtm.,||^^^.^a  Storey  only;    several  of 

these  have  been  de- 
Bcribwl,  hut  nnfortunatoly  not  drawn.  Their  general  arrangement 
may,  however,  be  jndgi-d  of  from  the  annexed  e^camplo  from  Oujaca. 

nil?  •>(  tho  Isa-re'.ieb,  ia  so 
t.)    be    aliHilutoly     wuitll- 


^im 


•    Ijy    Ecl«(ir.l    B.  Tvlor,  ;  n\i 
Hit.  '  ini-. 

|.uUiili.J  liv   IIunilMldt,  I  lew 
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Like  all  others  in  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  device  to  raise  a  temple  to 
such  a  height  as  should  give  it  dignity  and  enahlo  the  ceremonies 
performed  on  its  upper  platform  to  be  seen  by  all  the  people. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in 
speaking  of  these  monuments,  as  careless  writers  connecting  the  word 
Pyramid  with  Egypt  have  been  too  apt  to  confound  together  two 
clasi^es  of  monuments  entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar.  The  Egyptian 
pyramid  is  always  a  tomb.  The  principal  object  of  its  erection  is  in 
the  sepulchral  chamber  in  its  centre.  It  always  terminates  upwards 
in  a  point.  In  no  instance  are  there  external  steps  leading  to  a  cell 
or  chamber  on  the  apex.  In  fact,  they  were  always  tombs ;  never 
temples.  The  Assyrian  pyramids,  on  the  contrary,  have  much  more 
affinity  with  the  buildings  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  They 
were  always  in  terraces,  the  upper  platform  was  always  crowned  by 
a  chamber  or  cell,  and  there  were  external  steps  leading  to  this,  which 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  erection.  In  investigating  the  history 
of  Eastern  art  this  form  of  temple  has  been  traced  from  Mesopotamia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  If  we  still,  however,  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids  of  Suku  and  Oajaca,  or  the  temples  of  Xochicalco  and  I5oro 
Buddor,  we  must  at  least  allow  that  the  likeness  is  startling  and 
difficult  to  account  for  on  the  theorv  of  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  seems  clear.  If  we  are  at  any  time  to 
trace  a  connection  between  the  architecture  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
World  it  is  in  the  direction  above  indicated  that  light  is  to  be  looked 
for.  At  all  events  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  now  be  long  before  we 
ascertain  whether  any  connexion  did  exist  between  the  ai-ts  of  the 
two  continents,  or  whether  w^*  may  regard  tliat  of  America  as  wholly 
indigenous. 

Almost,  however,  as  if  to  warn  us  to  beware  of  jumping  too 
rapidly  to  conclusions  of  this  class,  we  meet  in  Mexico  occasionally 
with  such  a  monument  as  that  at 
Mitla,  which  is  so  entirely  original 
as  to  defy  the  stoutest  advocate  to 
find  an  associate  for  it.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  con- 
sists of  a  portico,  measuring  IGO  ft. 
across,  its  roof  supported  by  a  row 
of  six   pillars  down  the  centre,  and 

I         .  ii'i'x  I'lT  8*-**>-     i'liiH  "f  IViiiple  at  Mitla.    Scale 

having  behind  it  a  square  building,  loo  ft,  lo  i  in. 

measuring  about  65  ft.  each  way,  in 

the  centre  of  which  is  a  court  with  four  ai)artment8  opening  into 
it,  the  entrances  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
amount  of  privacy.  Originally  there  ap|MMir  to  have  l)een  four  such 
buildings,  arrangeil  round  a  eourtyanl,  but  only  one  is  now  i^K>rfeet. 
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If,  howvVLT,  tlic  plan  iti  original,  the  style  of  ornamentation  is  still 
iiiuiti  tio.  The  wallti  t<lo{)e  oiitwanle,  which  is  not  the  case  iu  any 
othur  kiiunii  biiildin)!;.  llie  jiauels  arc  filled  with  frets  and  fomiu 
Mich  lis  are  only  found  in  Mcxit-o,  and  are  entirely  unlike  anything 
fonnd  (.'liwwhcri! ;  and  the  whole  huilding  is  such,  that  if  it  stood 
uloue,  or  all  ^lexicun  Imihlings  were  like  it,  we  should  at  once  he 
ulili^ed  to  admit  thot  the  style  wai;  entirely  original,  and  formed 
without  any  cunneetion  with  the  older  world. 

Its  UHc  IH  said  to  be  sepulchral,  and  there  are  under^^und 
clukmbcrs  wliicli  Svould  countenance  that  lx^licf,  according  to  our 
viewH.     In  hot  eliuiatcH,  howi.'ver.  suhtt'rranean  apartments  are  appro- 


l,ri.,t.. 


ratlic 


lu'St   i 

«,)l,.„r  rati,, 

ehftntljurK  ai; 

diatfly  hc'f'.t 


(■ountry  hav 
judsiinj;  l.y 
rliite  fii.ui  hi 


l«l([f ,'  vul.  ii,) 


111'  livinji;.  and  uii\  when  met  with,  generally  the 
;  NO  thiit,  without  some  more  evidence,  it  would 
!■  a  puliicc,  whicli  tho  arrangement  of  its  internal 
whiile  uii]toarani.'o  wuuld  more  certainly  indicate, 
iwii,  hut  in  the  AkIi'c  pHintings  executed  imme- 
e  iuHtjiin'CB  finK>:e<iuentIy  to,  the  conqiioBt, 


■.  f..r  til 


irevaikMl    thi-..ughouf, 
riil.-s  ..f  KuroiK-im  cr; 

H^lnre  til.. 
s1:thU'  K. 


Ktyli'  of  decoration  constantly  apiKMtr. 
ifhi tectum]  forms  may  in  this 


■  of  the  e. 


lything  wc    know;    but 

,  the  building  does  not 

It. 

IIhIioiI  in  that  iiithappy 
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country,  and  tho  artist  and  photographer  are  enabled  to  pursue  their 
occupations  in  security  and  at  leisure,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  materials 
will  become  available  for  completing  this  chapter  of  our  historj'.  At 
present,  it  must  remain  nearly  a  blank,  because  so  few  representations 
of  Mexican  monuments  exist  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Yucatan. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
original  paucity,  or  to  their  destruction  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
monuments  in  the  province  of  Mexico  are  now  so  few  and  far  between. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  analogy  of  tho  remains  in  Yucatan,  we  may  almost  certainly 
ascribe  their  disappearance  to  the  bigotry  or  the  avarice  of  the 
Europeans.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  moment  we  pass 
the  southern  boundaiy  of  Mexico  and  enter  the  peninsula  generally 
known  as  Y'ucatan,  which  for  our  present  purpose  must  be  considered 
as  including  Costa  Kica,  we  find  a  province  as  rich  in  architectural 
remains  as  any  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Old  World,  not  even  ex- 
cepting Cambodia,  which  is  the  one  it  most  nearly  resembles.  In 
this  region  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  visited  and  described 
between  fifty  and  sixty  old  cities ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  native 
reports,  there  are  others  in  the  centre  of  the  land  even  more  important 
than  these,  but  which  have  not  been  visited  by  any  European  in 
modern  times.  Of  tho  cities  described  by  these  travellers,  Uxmal, 
Palenque,  Kabah,  Chichen  Itza,  and  others,  are  really  magnificent. 
The  first-named  almost  rivals  Ongcor  in  splendour  and  extent,  though 
it  falls  far  short  of  it  in  the  elegance  or  beauty  of  detail  of  its 
buildings. 

As  before  hinted,  there  seems  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the 
conclusion  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwo<jd  arrived  at  regarding 
their  age.  It  is  deliberately  expressed  by  the  last-named  author  in 
his  folio  work  (page  8)  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  safe  in  ascribing  to  any  of  the  monuments  which  retain 
their  forms  a  greater  age  than  from  800  to  1000  years;  and  those 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  delineated  I  think  it  is  likely  are  not 
more  than  from  400  to  600  years  old."  In  other  words,  they  belong 
to  the  great  building  epoch  of  the  world— the  13th  century,  or  a  little 
before  or  after  that  time.^     It  seems  more  than  probable,  therefore, 


*  There  is  a  celebrated  ba«-relifcf  on  the 
back  wall  of  a  small  temple  at  Palenque, 
representing  a  man  offering  a  child  to  an 
emblem  very  like  a  Christian  cross.  It  i.s 
represented  in  the  first  series  of  tho  *  Inci- 
dents of  Travel,*  vol.  ii.  p.  344.     None  of 


the  sculptures  have  given  riso  to  such 
various  interpretations;  but  nothing  would 
surprise  me  loss  than  if  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  native  male  of  representing  a  Oirist- 
ian  baptism,  and  was  therefore  subsequent 
to  the  conquest. 
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that  the  great  l>iiildin;;a  at  Uxinal  arc  conteniporary  with  the  teniplfs 
of  Xakliou  Wat  aiul  Hullahowi,  and  the  cath«lral8  of  KhoimB  and 
Toledo.  Whether  or  not  there  was  auy  oommnni cation  direct  or 
indirect  between  theae  bnildinga,  which  are  geographically  so  romoteiy 
distant,  is  another  question,  to  which  no  patiufactory  anawer  cau  be 
given  in  the  present  state  of  oiir  knowledge,  and  if  any  is  attempted, 
it  must  l(e  a  negative  one,' 

As  in  Mexico,  the  princi|>al  monument  of  Yucatan  is  the  Teocalii. 
In  tlio  latter  province,  however,  they  aoem  to  differ  somewhat  in 
design  fiom  those  above  described.  They  are  not  generally  in 
ternieeH,  but  lise,  at  an  angle  of  about  40^,  to  the  level  of  the  platfonn 
on  which  tlic  temple  stands;  and  a  magnificent  unbroken  flight  of 
Bteiw  IcucIh  from  the  Imite  of  the  building  to  its  Minimit.     Almost  all 


these  retnin  more  or  less  of  the  remains  of  architectural  magnificence 
tliat  once  ndonicd  flieir  summits.  The  annexed  Woodcut,  Ko.  SOB, 
representing  the  elevation  of  a  temple 
at  I'aleuqiie  (the  plan  of  which  ia 
shown  Iwlow),  supported  by  a  pyramiil 
will  give  a  good  general  ide*  of  their 
form.  Tlio  ]iyramid  is  abont  280  ft 
square,  and  60  ft,  in  height:  on  the 
top  of  it  stands  the  temple,  7C  ft. 
ornamented  in  stucco  ^vith  bassi- 
usnally  found  in  these  iMirts,  and 


in  front  and  25  ft.    deep, 
i  of  U'tter  execntion  than  i 


■  SiiHv  Uic  fif't  nlitinn  of  this  «i>rk  tnibted.  Tho  plains  add  lltt'e  to  ntuttwe 
VRB  ixililirlir.!,  n  fuliinrork  liasapponnd  learn  from  Catborwoods  drawlnga.  apd 
in  Piri«,  ii)titlr<l  '  I.cs  Riiini^  do  Tnl-  i  I  do  not  foci  tun  how  far  that  little  is  lo 
i-nqm-,"  illuftrnteil  liy  plaira,  tnoiie  under  I  be  dcpcndi'd  npnn. 

Xho  Biijicrinl  ndpnoc  of  H.  di>  Waldpok.  I  In  wi  far  a«  thcj  go  they  confimi  the 
nilli  test  bjllif  AliU-  Hmiwnr  de  Itmir-  '  idi-nofUic  ramonii  crom  ba^.4«1ier  b.'inf- 
bonrR.    Tlir  text  iM  rrrtniiily  not  ti.  U    of  (.■hrittinn  origin. 
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with  largo  hicroglyphical  tablets,  whoso  decipherment,  were  it  possible, 
would  probably  reveal  to  us  much  of  tlio  history  of  these  buildings. 

The  roof  is  formed  by  approaching  courses  of  stone  meeting  at  the 
summit,  and  following  the  same  outline  externally,  with  cunous  pro- 
jections on  the  outfiido,  like  dormer  windows,  but  meant  apparently 
either  for  ornament  or  as  pedestals  for  small  idols,  or  for  sr.mo  similar 
purpose. 

The  other  temples  found  in  Yucatan  differ  but  little  from  this  one, 
except  in  size,  and,  architecturally  speaking,  are  loss  interesting  than 
the  palaces  —the  splendour  of  the  temple  consisting  in  the  size  of  its 
pyramid,  to  which  the  superstructure  is  only  the  crowning  member ; 
in  the  palace,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pyramid  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  building  it  supports,  forming  merely  an  appropriate  and  con- 
venient pedestal,  just  sufficient  to  give  it  a  proper  degree  of  archi- 
tectural effect. 

In  speaking  of  the  palaces  it  would  be  most  important,  and  add 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  description,  if  some  classification 
could  be  made  as  to  their  relative  age.  The  absence  of  all  traces 
of  history  makes  this  extremely  difficult,  and  the  only  mode  that 
suggests  itself  is  to  assume  that  those  buildings  which  show  the 
greatest  similarity  to  wooden  construction  in  their  details  are  the 
oldest,  and  that  those  in  which  this  peculiarity  cannot  be  traced  are 
the  more  modem. 

This  at  least  is  certainly  the  case  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  timber  fit  for  building  purposes  can  be  procured ;  there 
men  inevitably  use  the  lighter  and  more  easil}'  worked  vegetable 
material  long  before  they  venture  on  the  more  durable  but  far  more 
expensive  mineral  substance,  which  ultimately  supersedes  it  to  so 
great  an  extent.  Even  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid -builders, 
the  ornamental  architecture  is  copied  in  all  its  details  from  wooden 
constructions.  In  Greece,  when  the  art  reached  its  second  stage,  the 
base  is  essentially  stone,  and  the  upper  part  only  copied  in  stone  from 
the  earlier  wooden  forms ;  and  so  it  was  apparently  in  Mexico ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  buildings  is  essentially  massive  stone-work,  the  upper 
part  is  copied  from  forms  and  carvings  that  must  originally  have  been 
executed  in  wood,  and  are  now  repeated  in  stone. 

The  following  woodcut,  for  instance,  represents  in  its  simplest 
form  what  is  repeated  in  almost  all  these  buildings — a  stone  basement 
with  square  doorways,  but  without  windows,  surmounted  by  a  super- 
structure evidently  a  direct  copy  of  woodwork,  and  forming  part  of 
the  construction  of  the  roof. 

In  most  cases  in  Yucatan  the  superstructure  is  elaborately  carved 
with  masks,  scrolls,  and  carvings  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  prows 
of  the  war  boats,  or  in  the  Morals  or  burying-places  of  the  Polynesian 
islanders. 
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Sriiiu'fiiiu-!*  I'illnni  iiro  iised,  and  the  wutMlen  crinHtructiou  is  carriiil 
r'l'U  luWLT  iliiwii,  though  tiiixtxl  in  that  case  with  parts  of  csseiitiollT 
lithic  form.  Barring 
the  luonBtrotiitr  of  the 
earvHnga,  there  is  often, 
as  in  the  palace  at  Zap 
(\Voo«lcut  Xo.  1001),  a 
(legreo  of  (.-legancc  in 
the  design  l>y  no  lumna 
to  lie  despised,  more 
cNpieially  'when,  as  in 
this  inHtance,  the  bnild- 
ing  rises  in  a  pvramidsl 
form  in  three  ten  aces. 
tlie  uno  within  and 
above  the  other,  the 
lowest,  as  shoviu  in  the 
])lan  (Woodcut  Xi>. 
100:- K  iHiiiK  2f.O  ft.  ill  k-ngih,  hv  no  ft.  in  width.  This,  though 
fnr  from  Ix-iiig  the  largest  of  theBC  palaccH,  is  one  of  the  most 
rem  ark  II  Ml',  im  its  ti-rriKi-M,  instead  of  bcinf;  mere  flights  of  8tei» 
fill  piiKiiit  arcliilectiinil  facades,  rising  one  above  the  other. 
The  u])p(V  iiiid  ii'iilnil   fii-r  may  iHKwiWy  liavo  1-cen  a  Heveii-eellnl 
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temple,  ami  the  lower  apartments  appropriated  to  the  priests,  bnt  it 
is  mom  [irobable  that  tliey  were  all  palaceB,  the  residences  of  temporal 
cliiefH,  iiiaBinuch  us  at  Uxmal  a  pyramidal  temple  is  attached  to  the 
building  called  tlie  ( 'asn  del  tiiiliemador,  which  in  extremely  aimilar 
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to  this,  though  on  a  still  larger  and  more  ornate  scale.     There  are 
other  instances  of  the  palace  and  temple  standing  together. 

Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  build- 
ings standing 
within  and  above 
each  other,  as  in 
the  last  example, 
they  are  arranged 
around  a  court- 
yard, as  in  that 
called  the  Caaa  de 
las  Moujaa  at  Ux- 
mal  (Woodcut  No. 
1003),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Central  America, 
for  its  size,  as  well  as  for  the  elaborateness  of  its  decorations.  It  is 
raised  on  three  low  terraces,  reaching  a  total  height  of  20  ft.  The 
block  to  the  south,  2('0  it.  long,  is   pierced  by  a  triangular-headed 
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gateway,  10  ft.  8  in.  wide,  leading  to  a  courtyard,  measuring  upwards 
of  200  ft.  each  way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  as 
shown  in  the  plan ;  which,  thoi^h  only  one  8toi«y  in  height,  from 
their  size  and  the  elaborateness  of  their  decorations,  form  one  of  the 
most  remarkalile  groups  of  buildings  in  the  world. 

voi„  II,  ^  1' 
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Ill  the  saino  city  iu  tliu  otlutr  building,  juat  referred  to,  called  the 
Casit  dot  Gubcrnador,  eomcwliat  similar  to  the  principal  of  the  thiee 
edifices  compofling  the  Caaa  de 
las  filonjas,  but  larger  and 
even  more  elaborate  in  its 
decorations.  It  stands  alone, 
however,  with  only  a  temple 
attached  unsym metrically  to 
one  angle  of  it. 

With  regard  to  constmc- 
tion,  as  above  remarked,  tho 
stylo  may  bo  generally  charac- 
tcrizetl  aa  one  remove  from  the 
original  wooden  coiiHtruction 
of  early  times.  No  wooden 
buildings,  or  even  ^vooden 
roofs,  now  remain,  nor  could 
any  have  been  expected  to  re- 
sist the  eficcts  of  the  climate: 
but  many  of  the  lintelB  of  tlie 
doorways  were  formed  by 
wooden   beams,   and    some  of 

.«iiii!  iiy  V.  Uiihcm^ui.)  tlicHe  still  remain,  tliough  most 

of  them  have  pcrisliod,  bring- 

i^ith  tbem  large  portions  of  the  walls  which  were  siipjxirted 
1  oilier  instances,  and  generally  speaking  in  thoee  that 


ing  down 
by  thcni. 


Aimniiifiii  ai  Chkhi'ii  iiu,    (From  i  lir»wln((  hj  F.  Ctibtrmnt.) 
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seem  most  modem,  the  upper  parts  of  the  doorways,  as  well  as  the 
roof8  of  the  chambers,  are  formed  by  bringiug  the  courses  nearer 
together  till  they  meet  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  horizontal  arch, 
as  it  is  called,  precisely  as  the  Etruscans  and  all  the  earlier  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  race  did  in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  civilisation,  and  as  is 
done  in  India  to  this  day.  This  form  is  well  showTi  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  a  chamber  in  the  Casa  de  las  Moiijas  at  Uxmal, 
13  ft.  wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  doorway  on  the  right  hand  has 
fallen  in,  from  its  wooden  lintel  having  decayed. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  mode  of  construction  is 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  1005,  representing  a  room  in  a  temple  at 
Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan.  The  room  is  19  ft.  8  in.  by  12  ft.  9  in. ;  in 
the  centre  of  it  stand  two  pillars  of  stone,  supporting  beams  of  sapote- 
wood,  which  also  forms  the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  over  these  is  the 
stone  vaulting  of  the  usual  construction  :  the  whole  apparently  still 
j^rfect  and  entire,  though  time-worn,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  as 
great  age  as  any  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  place. 

When  the  roof  was  constructed  entirely  of  wootl,  it  probably  par- 
took very  much  of  the  same  form,  the  hori 
zontal  beam  being  supported  by  two  struts 
meeting  at  the  centre,  and  framed  up  at  the 
sides,  which  would  at  once  account  for  the 
appearances  shown  in  the  Woodcuts  Nos. 
1000,  1001.  It  is  also  probable  that  both 
light  and  air  were  introduced  above  the 
walls,  between  the  interstices  of  the  woo<l-         ^^^^'-     i>i"gramof  Moxican 

'  constvuction. 

work ;    which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 

strange  erection  on  the  top  of  the  Casa  at  Palenque  (Woodcut  No.  998), 
where  the  openings  look  very  like  the  copy  of  a  ventilator  of  some  sort. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  ascribe  any  very  remote  antiquity  to 
buildings  containing  so  much  wood  in  their  construction,  and  erected 
in  a  climate  so  fatal  to  the  durability  of  any  class  of  buildings  what- 
ever. In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bas-reliefs 
are  generally  in  stucco,  which,  however  good,  is  still  a  very  perish- 
able material,  and  also  that  the  painting  on  these  and  on  the  walls 
is  still  bright  and  fresh.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt  no 
argument  could  bo  drawn  from  these  circumstances ;  but  in  a  country 
subject  to  tropical  rains  and  the  heat  and  dryness  of  a  tropical  summer 
the  marvel  is  that  they  should  have  lasted  four  or  five  centuries,  and 
still  more  that  they  should  have  resisted  so  long  the  very  destructive 
powers  of  vegetation.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  the 
epoch  of  their  erection  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  all  that 
remains  for  the  elucidation  of  their  history  is  that  they  should  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence  during  the  six  or  eight  centuries  which  may 
have  intervened  between  the  erection  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  modem 
of  these  mysterious  monuments. 

2  V  ^ 
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Peru  is  situated  geographically  so  near  to  Mexico,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  had  reached  so  nearly  to  the  same  grade  of  civilisation 
at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  them  and  destroyed  their 
native  institutions,  tliat  we  might  naturally  expect  a  very  considerable 
similarity  in  their  modes  of  building  and  styles  of  decoration.  Nothing, 
however,  am  bo  further  from  the  fact ;  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  two  pooplo,  however  remotely  situated  from  one  another, 
whose  styles  of  art  differ  so  es.sentially  as  these  two. 

The  Mexican  buildings,  as  we  have  just  seen,  are  characterised  by 
the  most  inordinate  exuberance  of  carving,  derived  probably,  with 
many  of  the  forms  of  their  architecture,  from  wooden  originals.  Peru, 
on  the  other  liand,  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  known  where  timber 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  primitive  times  so  sparingly  that  its 
traces  are  hardly  discernible  in  subsequent  constructions ;  and,  either 
from  inability  to  devise,  or  from  want  of  taste  for,  such  a  mode  of 
decoration,  the  sculptured  forms  are  few  and  insignificant. 

The  material  which  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  used  earliest  was 
mud,  and  in  that  rainless  climate  many  walls  of  this  substance,  erected 
certainly  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  very 
tolerable  preservation.  The  next  improvement  on  this  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  a  sort  of  rubble  masonry  or  concrete:  the  last,  a  Cyclopean 
masonry  of  great  beauty  and  solidity.  None  of  these  forms,  nor  any 
of  their  derivatives,  are  found  in  Mexico;  the  climate  would  not 
permit  of  the  use  of  the  first— hardly  of  the  second;  and  in  all  their 
buildings  even  the  earliest,  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
use  stones  carefully  squared  and  set  with  horizontal  beds. 

Another  distinction  w^hich  Peruvian  art  has  in  common  with  many 
of  those  derived  from  purely  stone  construction,  is  the  sloping  sides  of 
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the  openiiigB— a  form  invented  on  purpose  to  diminiBh  tho  necessary 
size  of  the  lintel.  There  are  two  discharging  arches  ao  constnictetl  at 
Uxmal,  bnt,  ao  far  as  is  known,  none  anywhei-o  clae ;  and  no  single 
opening  of  that  class  in  the  whole  architectural  piovince  of  Mesieu. 
The  roofs  and  upper  imrte  of  the  larger  openings,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  universally  slope  in  that  country.  In  Peru  tlie  roofs  are 
always  flat,  or  domical,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  always  etraiglit- 

Theae  remarks  ought  jicrlia})s,  in  strictness,  to  bo  applied  to 
the  architecture  of  the  Iiicas  alone— the  ()nly  one  with  which  we 
have   hitherto    lieen    made    lu^quaintod.     Hecontly,  lii>wever,    it  has 


dawned  ujion  us,  that  before  the  time  of  Hanco  Capac  the  regiona 
of  Peru  about  the  Late  Titicaca  weie  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Aymaras, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  art  in  this  region.  Some  illustrations  of 
the  remains  of  TiaHuanacu,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Titicaca,  have 
reached  this  country,  and  from  thorn  wo  gather  that  the  style  is 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Iiictis.  The  most  characteristic 
distinction  being  that  in  the  Aj  mara  stylo  all  the  jambs  of  tho  doors 
are  perpendicular,  and  all  the  angles  right  angles.  In  the  Inca  style, 
on  the  contrary,  the  jambs  are  almost  all  universally  sloping,  and 
rectangular  forms  are  by  no  means  common. 

At  Tia  lluanacu  there  are  two  doorways,  each  eut  out  of  a  single 
block  of  hard  volciinic  stone,  'i'liat  shown  in  M'oodcnt  No.  1007 
measures  10  ft.  in  height  aud  13  ft.  3  in.  across  the  top  ;  or  rather 
did  before  it  was  broken  in  two,  apjiarently  by  an  earthquake  shock. 
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In  tho  centre  of  it  ia  a  mask  cut  witli  very  oonaiderable  skill,  and  on 
each  side  a  number  of  panels  containing  incised  omblematicsl  figarea, 
whoso  pui-port  and  meaning  have  not  yet  been  explained.  Tho  other 
doorway  (Woodcut  No.  1008)  is  erect  and  entire,  bat  perfectly  plain. 
Its  only  omamoDtii  are 
square  sinkings  cut  with 
the  admirable  precision 
and  clearness  character- 
istic of  Ibe  style.' 

There  is  also  at  Tia 
Uiianacu  a  great  mound, 
apparently  about  1000  ft. 
long  by  400  in  width,  bat 
tko  stone  revetment  that 
gave  it  form  has  been 
roinoved  in  modem  times, 
BO  that  its  shape  is  andis- 
tinguishable.  It  w^s  ap- 
parently sarroondod  by  a 
range  of  monolithic  pillars 
or  obelisks,  like  a  Cey- 
loncso  dagoba,  and  had 
i(C9.  ctronyaiTtiiiuiiuHu.  <Kr-iniii'iHi«o8n|ik)  a  Wall  of  Oyclopean  ma- 
sonry outside  theee.  There 
is  nlHo  a  s<]uaro  marked  out  by  similar  pillars,  each  of  a  single 
htoiRi.  18  to  20  ft.  in  height,  but  whether  originally  connected  or 
not  winiicit  now  be  aecurtuincd.  The  wonder  of  tho  place,  how- 
ever, in  a  nioMument  of  very  uncertain  destination,  called  the  "  Seats 
of  the  Judj^cB,"  consisting  of  great  slabs  of  stone — there  are  either 
three  or  four,  eaeh  30  ft.  sij.  and  5  ft.  thick,  at  one  end  of  which 
the  waits  are  carved.  Without  detailed  plans  and  drawings  it  is 
diffiriilt  t.i  form  any  reliable  opinion  regarding  these  remains,  but  it 
diK's  w-*.-m  that  the  jH'ople  wlio  oxccuted  thom  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  qitarrying  and  moving  masses,  and  an  aspiration  after  etomity  very 
nnlike  anything  olsc  found  iu  this  continent,  and  the  details  of  their 
ornamentation  neither  resemble  those  of  Mexico  nor  tho  sncceeding 
stylo  of  the  Incas.* 

'  It  ie  only  fair  ti>  statu  tliut  ftlr.  Mark-  iiiuHt  be  cuiuidcred  aa  more  or  le«a  liypo- 

lintii  (Journal  lioy.  Oeu.  Sue.,  vol.  xli.,  p.  tbetical. 

aty])  iluuics  llic  Aymiirii  orii^in  at  (lie  Tia  *  For  tho  prinotpal  part  of  this  infur- 

lliiBiincu  ruinH,  nnd  BscriboB  tlirai  lu  thu  niatioD   I  am  fndcbted  to  Mr.   William 

IneoK,   aii<l    conspquently  diiipiitus    Iho  Uollaort    an<l   tha   photographg   of    tho 

diHtliirtion  jioiiited  ont  nbovc.    Tlic  truth  Messrs.  tlcUby,  of  UTerpool,  and  obo  to 

Btiiiifl  lobe  that,  until  we  get  mon.' photo-  a  paper  on  the  Aymats  Indiana,  by  Dr. 

grnpliB  or   detailed   diuwiiigK,  all    ron-  '  DavLdForlieB,ronimuDicatoi)tolhoBthno- 

clouoDj  regarding  reruviuii  architoLture  loginU  Bociety  of  London  In  Judo  1870. 
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In  his  travels  in  Peru,  Sir.  Markliiim  (k'Hcribes  several  towers  as 
exUting  at  Silluataiii  (Woodciit  No.  1000),  which  ho  ascribes  to  the 
mma  jieople.  These  are  certainly  sepulchral,  and  are  still  filled  with 
boues,  which  were  apparently  thrown  iu  by  aii  opening  at  the  top, 
and  rested  in  a  chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Mr,  Markham  informs  tib  that  there  are  several  other  monuments 
of  this  clasM  in  the  same  district,  about  which  it  would  bo  extremely 
interesting  to  know  more.  As  there  seems  little  doubt  that  they  are 
wider  than  the  time  of  the  Incas  they  must  mo>lify  to  a  considerable 
extent  any  opinion  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  their  art, 


though  at  the  samo  time  they  add  another  to  the  unsolved  problems 
connected  with  American  architecture. 

Besides  the  strongly-niarked  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
architecture  of  Mexico  and  I'eru,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  of 
their  history  and  traditions,  which  make  no  mention  of  any  intercourse 
between  the  Peruvians  and  any  people  to  the  northward.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  much  weight,  as  there  are  no  accounts  at  all  which  go 
farther  bock  than  three  or  four  centuries  before  tho  Spanish  conquest, 
and  our  knowletlgo  of  who  the  Aymaras  wore  is  still  vague  in  tfae 
extreme. 

At  about  that  period  it  is  fabled  that  a  godlike  man,  Maneo  Capac, 
appeared,  with  a  divine  consort,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca, 
journeying  from  whence  they  taught  tho  rude  and  uncivilised  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  to  till  Ibo  ground,  to  build  housee  and  towns. 
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and  to  live  togethei  ia  comrauiiitieB ;  and  m&de  for  them  ancli  lawe 
and  regulations  as  were  requisite  for  these  pnrposee. 

Like  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Itfanoo  Capac  was  after  his  death 
reverenced  as  a  god,  and  his  descendants,  the  Inoas,  -were  considered 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  worshipped  as  children  of  the  Sun,  which  was 
the  great  object  of  Peruvian  adoration.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  the  twelfth  descendant  of  Manco  Capac  was  on  the  throne, 
hut,  his  father  having  married  as  one  of  his  wivce  a  woman  of  the 
Indian  race,  the  prestige  of  the  purity  of  Inca  blood  w«s  tamisbed, 
and  the  country  was  torn  by  civil  wars,  which  greatly  facilitated  the 
progreHS  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquests  under  the  unscmpulons 


A 


b;  J.  a  l^atlua.} 


Both  from  ita  stj'lc  and  the  traditions  attached  to  it,  the  oldest 
building  of  the  Incaa  seems  to  be  (hat  called  the  house  of  Manco 
Capac,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Titicaca.  The  part  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  lOlD)  is  cnrvilinear  in  form,  staniling  on  a  low  terrace, 
and  surmounted  by  u])per  chambers,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
towers.  All  the  doorways  have  sloping  jambs,  and  the  masonry 
is  of  rude,  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  no  great  size.  Inside  the 
■wall  are  a  number  of  small  square  chambers,  lighted  only  from 
the  doorway, 

A  more  advanced  specimen  of  building,  though  inferior  in  masonry, 
is  the  two-storeyed  edifice  called  the  House  of  the  Nans,  or  of  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun,  in  the  same  place  (Woodcut  Ko.  1011).  It  is 
nearly  square  in  plan,  though  with  low  projecting  wings  on  one  side. 
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and  is  divi  led  luto  twelve  small  square  roome  on  the  ground  floor 
and  as  lu any  similar  r  )Oins  above  them  bcveralcf  these  chambeni 
were  surrounded  1\  oti  era  and  those  that  bad  no  dxjrs  externally 
had  no  openingB  Iiko  windows  (except  no  with  two  slits  n  the  upper 
atorey)  and  tlie>  must  ha\6  been  ae  dark  as  dungeons  unlpMs  the 
upper  ones  were  lighted  from  the  roof  which  is  In  no  m  ans  irapro 
hable.  1  h<.  most  etnkinj,  architectural  featurei  tliov  poasefls  are  the 
doorways  which  exactly  resemble  the  Etruscan  both  m  BhajM:  and 
mode  of  decoration  We  are  able  m  this  case  to  rely  upon  the 
accurao  of  the  representation  o  that  there  can  be  no  doul  t  of  tlie 
close  eimilarit} 


Another  building  on  the  islai  d  of  Coata  ii  the  sacred  lake  of 
Titicaca  le  i  aised  on  five  low  terraces  and  burroun  Is  three  aidea  of  a 
courtyard  its  principal  decoration  being  a  range  of  doorwais  some 
of  them  false  ones  conatru  ted  with  upright  joiubs  but  contracted  at 
the  top  by  projecting  courgea  of  mas  nr'v  like  in  crtcd  stairs  in  this 
instance,  however,  only  imitative,  as  the  building  is  of  rubble. 

The  masonry  of  the  principal  tomb  represented  in  tbo  Woodcut 
Ko.  1012  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  middle  style  of 
masonry ;  less  rude  than  that  of  the  house  of  Manco  Oapac,  but  Icsa 
perfect  than  that  of  many  subsequent  eiamplea.  It  is  square  in  plan 
— a  rare  form  for  a  tomb  in  any  part  of  the  world— and  flat  roofed. 
The  sepulchral  chamber  occupiea  the  base,  and  is  covered  by  a  floor, 
above  which  is  the  only  opening.  The  other  tomb  in  the  background 
is  likewise  square,  but  difiera  from  the  first  in  being  of  better  masonry, 
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and  liaviug  been  originally  covered,  appareotly,  with  a  domo-Bhaped 
roof  eitlior  of  clay  or  stucco.  Some  of  these  tombs  are  circular, 
though  thu  square  form  seems  more  common,  in  those  at  least  which 
Imvo  bc*n  noticed  by  Euro]>canfl. 


~m~- 


mbt,      Pnm  ■  Dran-  ng  bj  J  B  IVd  luul 


A  f.|XTiincii  of  tlie  [wrfectcd  mnaonry  of  the  rernvjana  is  reprc- 
Hciitud  in  Hie  WiKHlciit  Ko.  1013.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  wail  of  a 
Caravanserai,  or  Tambot. 
erected  by  the  last  Iiicas 
on  the  great  road  they 
made  from  their  oldest 
capital,  Cusoo,  to  Sinca. 
The  road  was  itself  per- 
haps the  most  extraordi- 
nary work  of  their  race, 
being  built  of  large  Uocks 
of  hard  stoue,  fitted  to- 
gether with  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  so  well  oon- 
Hlnu-led  as  to  remain  entire  to  the  present  day  in  remote  parts 
wluro  uninjured  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  masonry  here,  as  will  be  observed,  is  in  regular  courses,  and 
beautifully  executed,  the  joints  being  perfectly  fitted,  and  bo  close  as 
hardly  to  be  visible,  except  that  the  stones  are  slightly  convex  on 
their  faces,  something  after  the  manner  of  our  rustications. 

latenuediate  between  the  two  extremes  just  moBtitmed  are  the 


WALLS  OF  CV7.C0. 


walls  of  Cnzeo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  formiug  altogether 
the  moat  remarkahlo  specimen  now  existing  of  the  maaonry  of  the 
ancient  Penivians.  Tliey  are  coroposol  of  immense  hlocks  of  liiue- 
stone,  of  polygonal  form,  Imt  beautifully  fitted  together ;  some  of  tlio 


iitonca  are  8  and  10  ft,  in  length,  by  at  least  half  as  niucb  in  width 
and  depth,  and  weif^h  from  (ifteen  to  twenty  tonM;  tliosc  ai-o  piled 
ono  over  the  other  in  three  succfHsivo  terraces,  and,  an  may  be  Been 
from  the  plan,  are  an-anged  with  a  degree  of  skill  nowhere  tlse  to  bo 


view  or  Willi  of  Cui 


bjr  J.  P,  Peiilkm 


met  with  in  any  work  of  fortification  anterior  to  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  To  nso  a  modem  term,  it  is  a  fortification  en  Utiaille; 
the  re-entering  angles  are  generally  right  angles,  so  contrived  that 
every  part  ia  seen,  and  as  perfectly  flunked  as  in  the  hcut  European 
fortifications  of  the  present  day. 
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It  is  not  a  litile  singular  that  this  perfection  should  have  been 
reached  by  a  rude  people  in  Southern  America  while  it  e8cai)ed  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Mediaeval  engineers.  The  true 
method  of  its  attainment  was  never  discovered  in  Europe  until  it  was 
forced  on  the  attention  of  military  men  by  the  discovery  of  gunpowder. 
Here  it  is  used  by  a  people  who  never  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  an 
external  war,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  designed  the  most  perfectly 
planned  fortress  we  know. 

Between  these  various  specimens  are  many  more,  some  less  perfect 
than  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  showing  greater  irregularity  in  the  form, 
and  a  greater  a<l mixture  of  large  and  small  stones,  than  are  there 
found ;  others,  in  wliich  all  the  bl<x?ks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
and  the  angles  a])proach  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  Examples  occur  of 
every  intermediate  gi'adation  l>etween  the  house  of  Manco  Caj>ac 
(Wooilcut  No.  I01()j  and  the  Tarn  bos  (Wo(xlcut  No.  1013),  precisely 
corresponding  with  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  any 
Euroj^ean  country  where  the  (.\vclopean  or  Pelasgic  style  of  building 
has  been  found.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  a  series  of  examples 
collected  by  Mr.  Pentland  from  the  Peruvian  remains  might  be 
engraved  for  a  description  of  Italy,  and  DodwelFs  illustrations  of 
those  of  Italy  would  serve  equally  to  illustrate  the  buildings  of  South 
America. 

From  what  has  l)een  said  above,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable 
that  at  some  future  time  we  may  be  able  to  trace  a  connection  between 
the  styles  of  architecture  existing  in  Central  America  and  those  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Old  World ;  but,  for  the  ]>re8ent  at  least, 
that  of  Peru  must  \ye  considered  as  one  of  the  isolated  styles  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  style  oflfers 
more  tempting  baits  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  speculate  on  such  a 
subject.  The  sloping  jambs,  the  window  cornices,  the  polygonal 
masonry,  and  other  forms,  so  closely  resemble  what  is  found  in  the 
uld  Pelasgic  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  there  mav  be  some  relation  between  them.  Either,  it 
may  be  argued,  men  in  certain  circumstances  do  the  same  things  in 
the  same  manner,  as  instinctively  as  Ix^es  or  beavers,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  the  arts  of  the  Old  World  have  been  transferred  to  the 
New.  In  the  present  instance,  at  all  events,  the  latter  view  can 
hardly  be  sustained.  The  distance  of  2000  years  in  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  erection  of  the  Eurojiean  and  American  examples  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  bridged  over,  and  the  distance  in  space  is  a  still 
more  insuperable  objection.  Even,  however,  if  it  were  attempted  to 
explain  these  away,  the  introduction  of  the  Aymara  style  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  If  that  style  preceded  that  of  the 
Tfift^^  as  ttieie  is  ev^iT-^^  t^sjj&ow  to  believe  it  did,  it  cuts  across  any 
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such  speculations.  Its  jambs  are  perpendicular,  its  angles  rigidly 
rectangular,  its  surfaces  smootli,  and  it  is  altogether  as  unlike  the 
stvle  that  succeeded  it  as  can  well  be  conceived.  We  seem,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sloping  jainbs  of  Inca  architectuio 
are  only  a  natural  expedient  for  shortening  the  length  of  the  lintel, 
and  their  polygonal  masonry  probably  arose  from  the  surfaces  of 
cleavage  or  fracture,  into  which  certain  kinds  of  stones  naturally 
split. 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  unable,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
to  trace  the  external  relation  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  other  races  of 
the  American  continent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  her  archi- 
tectural remains  are  properly  investigated,  we  shall  understand  her 
history,  and  be  able  to  assign  to  her  civilisation  its  proper  rank,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  Eventually,  also,  we  need  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  determine  whether  the  gentle  subjects  of  the 
Incas  belonged  to  the  Polynesian,  or  tp  wliich  other  of  the  great 
families  of  mankind. 

AVhen,  indeed,  we  look  back  on  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  architecture  may  be  employed  in  investigations  of  this  sort. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  even  possible  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  such  a 
scheme  for  tracing  the  affinities  of  mankind,  till  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  had  been  explored,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge 
attained  to  render  it  certain  that  no  such  exceptions  existed  as  would 
invalidate  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at.  Now,  liowever,  that 
this  has  been  done,  and  that  we  are  enabled  to  survey  and  to  group 
the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  great  stone  book  on 
which  men  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  have  engraved  their  thoughts, 
and  to  which  they  have  committed  their  highest  aspirations,  is,  of  all 
those  of  its  class  now  open  to  us,  the  most  attractive,  and  for  some 
purposes  the  most  instructive.  No  one  who  has  followed  the  inquiry 
can  well  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  more,  architectural  ethnology  will 
take  its  proper  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  affinities  and  development  of  the  various  families 
of  mankind. 
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Aarhits,  church  at,  ii,  105.  The  Frue 
Kirchc,  105. 

Abacus,  when  and  when  not  required, 
i,  249  note. 

Abbeville,  i,  5G2. 

Abbeys,  Cistercian,  i,  14.  Cluny,  497. 
Abbaye  aux  Homnies  and  Abliaye  aux 
Dames,  Caen,  513. 516.  518.  St.  Denis, 
524.  Corvey,  ii,  13.  Their  tites  in 
England,  ii,  171.  Kilconncl,  228.  Jer- 
point,  239. 

Abd-el-Malek,  mosques  erected  or  re- 
stored by,  ii,  503.  507. 

Abd-el-Rahman,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
523.  528. 

Abencerragcs,  hall  of  the,  ii,  535. 

Aberbrothock,  ii,  222. 

Aberdeen  Cathedral,  nave  and  spires, 
ii,  220.     Material  eniploywl,  220. 

Abem<  tliy,  Scotland,  architectural  ele- 
ment at,  ii,  202. 

Alx),  Swe<U'n,  church  at,  ii,  101. 

Abrm  Abdaliah,  court  in  the  Alhambra 
built  by,  ii,  532. 

Abraham^  burijil-place,  i,  281.  351. 

Abwilom,  8o-calle<i  tomb  of,  i,  357. 

Abft  Gosh  (Kirjath-Jearim),  noteworthy 
church  at,  ii,  411. 

Abydos,  remains  of  temples  at,  i,  124. 
Historical  value  of  the  tablet  fouud 
there,  124.     Anh  in  the  temple,  2^4. 

Acropolis,  rcstori^l  view  of  the,  i,  231. 
Plan,  24 1 .     Early  temple,  242. 

Adrian  I.,  Pope,  first  church -tower 
builder,  ii,  31 G. 

^E;2;ina,  np:e  of  temple  at,  i,  242.  Dimen- 
sions, ibid.  iKtte.     Restored,  243. 

JErscliot,  Bel«^ium,  church  at,  i.  595. 

iEathctic  element  in  art,  i,  4-10. 

Africa,  basilican  churches  in,  i,  404.  405. 

Aghadoe,  near  Killamey,  doorway  ut,  ii, 
231. 

8.  Agnese,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  409.  Aisles,  410.  Section  and 
plan,  417. 

8.  Agostino,  basilican  church,  Rome,  i, 
410.     Its  styh",  410. 

Agrigentum,  Doric  temples  at,  i,  244. 
Telamones  in  the  great  temple,  259. 
Plan,  261.  Peculiarities  of  form  and 
construction.  261.  Elevation  and  sec- 
tion, 263.     How  lighted,  263. 

Affrippa,  baths  said  to  have  l)eeD  built 
Djj  1,  831. 


Ahmed,  Saltan,  mosque  founded  bj,  ii, 

Aigues  Mortc,  fortified  town  of,  i,  586. 

Aillas,  facade  of  church  at,  i,  480. 

Ainay,  west  front  of  church  at,  i,  497. 

Aisles  in  .basilican  churchtis,  Borne,  i, 
410.  Their  alleged  indispeiifiability, 
485.  Example  of  fiye  aides,  55*4. 
Seven  aisles,  596. 

Aix,  France,  baptistery  at,  i,  462.  Clois- 
ter, 465. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  circular  church  at,  its 
founder,  &c,  ii,  37.  Plan  and  arrange- 
ments, 38.  Choir,  80.  Charlemagne's 
palace,  45,    See  ii,  314. 

Aizaini,  temple  at,  i,  219. 

Albano,  tomb  of  Ajiins  at,  i,  289. 

S.  Albans,  ii,  192. 

Alby  Cathedral,  peculiarities  of  its  con- 
struction, i,  471.  582.     See  ii,  151. 268. 

Alcala,  Paranimfo  at,  ii,  279  note, 

Alcantara,  Trajan's  bridge  at,  i,  339.  375. 

Alcazar,  Seville,  ii,  531. 

Alcoba^a,  church  at,  ii,  290. 

A  lot,  apse  at,  i,  456  Interior,  457.  See 
ii.  249. 

Alexander  Severus,  Column  of  Victory 
erected  by,  i,  340. 

Alexandria,  Diocletian's  column  at,  i, 
340. 

Algeria,  architecture  of,  ii,  521. 

Al-Hadhr,  palace  and  edifices  at,  1,378 — 
382.  386  note, 

Alhambra,  the,  ii,  526.  532.  Date, 
founders,  &c,  532.  Plan,  5:«.  Mate- 
rials of  the  building.  Court  of  Lions, 
&c,  534. 

Alost.  belfry  of,  i,  601. 

Alsiice,  i,  447.  Churches:  Roshciro,  ii, 
31.  Ottmarsheim,  40.  Thann,  65.  Its 
glory  and  boast,  65.    See  Strasburg. 

Altenberg,  cloisters  at,  ii,  49. 

Altenburg,  near  Cologne,  merits  of  churrh 
of,  ii,  57. 

Altenfurt^  circular  chapel  at,  ii,  43. 

Alyattcs,  tomb  or  tumulus  of,  i,  221, 222 
284.  286. 

Amalfi,  cloisters  at,  ii,  387. 

Aiiiati,  fa^de  of  Milan  Cathedral  finif  hi  d 
by,  ii,  342. 

Amenophis  III,  tomb  of,  i,  128. 

America,  ancient,  architecture  of,  ii, 
563. 

Amiens    Cathedral,    i,  455.    533.       Its 
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plan,  537.  Proportioiial  defects,  542. 
Flying  buttresses,  575.  Stalls,  582. 
Compared  with  Cologne,  ii,  59,  60. 
With  English  examples,  1G3.  165.  167. 

Amphitheatre :  Etruscan,  at  Sutri,  i,  283. 
324.  Flavian,  or  Colosseum,  Rome, 
326—328.  Capua,  329.  Nimes,  Ve- 
rona, Pola,  329.  Otricoli,  the  ^Cas- 
trense,*  Aries,  330. 

Amritli,  peculiar  monument  and  tomb  at, 
i,  229. 

Amrou,   mosque  of,  ii,  406.    Date  and 

.  original  dimensions,  507.  Ground-plan 
and  arches,  508,  509.     Minaret,  513. 

Amsterdam,  churches  at,  i,  608. 

Ancona,  Tmjan's  arch  at,  i,  335. 

Ancyra,  church  of  St.  Clemcntat,  ii,  454. 

Andemach,  church  at,  ii,  2'J.  The 
Weigh-tower,  85. 

S.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  cathedral  of, 
ii,  220. 

S.  Angeli,  Perugia,  circular  church  of, 
I,  432,  433. 

S.  Angelo,  castle  of,  Rome,  i,  344.  Bap- 
tistery of  Mont  St.  Angelo,  ii,  395. 

Angers,  cathedral  of,  i,  483.  Church  of 
St.  Trinite,  484.  St.  Sergius,  480. 
Arches  recently  discovered,  castle,  &c, 
490. 

Angilbertus,  silver  altar  of.  ii,  306. 

AngoulOme,  domical  catliedral  of,  i,  469. 
Plan  and  section,  470.     Fa(;ade,  480. 

Ani,  capital  of  Armenia,  <  athctlrul  of, 
ii,  470.  Side  elevation,  471.  Tomlw, 
472.     Column,  474. 

Anjou,  architectural  province  of,  its 
boundaries,  &c,  i,  443.  446.  Age  of 
its  greatest  splendour,  483.  Examples 
of  its  church  architecture,  488 — 489. 
Conventual  buildings,  castles,  &c,  489, 
490. 

Announa,  Algeria,  basilican  church  at, 
i,  404. 

Antelami's  baptistery,  Parma,  ii,  350. 

Anthemius  of  Thralles,  great  architec- 
tural work  of,  ii,  443. 

Antiiioe,  Hadrian's  arch  at,  i,  336. 

Antirxjh,  Constautine's  church  at,  ii,  435. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  temple  of,  i, 
301.  307. 

Antrim,  tower-door  way  in,  ii,  233  ;w^^,235. 

Antwerp  Cathedral,  i,  540.  589.  Projior- 
tiorial  defects,  595.  Plan  and  Spire, 
596.  Church  of  St.  Jacques,  598. 
Boucherie,  605.    Exchange,  605. 

Apocalyptic  churches,  the  seven,  ii,  229. 

SS.  Apollinare  Nuovo  and  Apollinare  in 
Cluscjc,  Ravenna,  basilicas  of,  i,  422 — 
424. 
Apollo,  temples  of:   Branchidoe,  i,  247, 

218.     BastUG,  2t)Q.  264. 
Af>ollo  Didymaeus,  Ionic  temple  to,   i, 

246.     Dimensions,  248. 
Apollo  Epicurius,  Dt»ric  temple  of,  i,  243. 
Apostles,  churches  dedicatc<l  to  the :  Co- 
logne, i,  592.     Snlonica,  ii,  24.    Con- 
stantinople, 457.  538. 


Appian  Way,  i,  373. 

Apse,  early  example  of,  i,  306.  Its  use  in 
Roman  basiliciis,  318.  321.  402.  In 
early  Christian  churches,  404.  Ra- 
venna, 423.  Treble  apse,  424.  Torcello, 
427.  Singular  example  at  St  Quinide, 
456.  Alet,  457.  Tri-apsal  church. 
Planes,  462.  Cruas,  463.  Romanejsque 
form,  475.  The  apse  proper  as  diatm- 
guished  from  the  chevet,  475.  Quer- 
queville,  512.  St  Stephen's,  Caen; 
Bayeux,  520.  Gernrode,  ii,  12. 
Treves,  15.  Mayence,  21.  Cologne, 
24—26.  Bonn,  26.  Scandinavian 
example,  101.  St  Bartolomeo,  Toledo, 
280.  Pavia,  305.  Verona,  310.  San 
Pellino,  377.  Lvdda,  412.  Kalbl^u- 
zeh,  425,  426.  Salonica,  457.  Misita. 
461.  Use  made  of  the  apse,  ii,  172. 
Se^  Chevet. 

Apulia,  churches  in,  ii,  368,  377,  390. 

Aqueduct :  Etruscai  at  Tu.-culum.  i,  291 . 
Roman,  at  Nimes,  Segovia  and  Tarra- 
gona. 373,  374. 

A(juileja,  basilican  chun-h  at,  ii,  11  noie. 

Aquitania,  architectural  boundaries  of,  i, 
443.  445.  Style  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vince, 466.  Examples  of  same,  467 — 
482.  Cuevet  churches,  473 — 479.  Fa- 
cades, 480. 

Arabs,  architectural  habits  of  the,  ii,  499. 
Consi<lerations  in  regard  tu  their  im- 
migration into  other  lands,  498 — 500. 

Arbroath,  ii,  222. 

Arc  de  1  Etoile,  Paris,  i,  30. 

Area  les  of  the  Romans,  i,  303.  At  Spa- 
latro,  301.  (German  example,  ii.  45. 
Holyroo.I,  219.  St  (Giovanni  in 
Laterano,  38l>.     Saraoenic,  510. 

Arch,  obj(H»tion  of  the  Hindus  to  the,  i, 
22.  207.  To  what  extent  known  to  the 
l^'pyptians,  204 — 208.  Examples  at 
Niniroud  and  Khorsabad,  205.  Oldest 
in  Europe,  206.  Delos,  237.  Etruscan 
examples,  290,  291.  Advances  of  the 
Roman.^i,  296.  Screen  at  Anger.-*,  490. 
Hoi-seshoe  arch  at  (jollingcn,  ii,  29. 
Oxford,  149.  Jedburgh,  201.  Kelso, 
205.  Holyrood,  219.  Clonmacnoise, 
234.  Thessalouica,  421.  Mosque  of 
Amrou,  509.  Ctesiphon,  386.  See 
Pointe<l  Arches.    Triumphal  Arches. 

Archax)logy  an  esseniial  adjunct  in  Eth- 
nological studies,  i,  53. 83. 84.  Instance 
of  its  value,  232. 

Architecture :  points  of  view  from  which 
it  may  be  studied ;  value  of  the  historic 
method,  i,  3.  Principles  distinguishing 
it  from  painting  and  sculpture,  4. 
Their  office  in  connection  with  it,  5. 
Earlier  and  later  svstiins:  result  of 
the  latter,  11, 12.  Definition  of  the  art 
and  elucidations  of  same,  12,  13.  Re- 
spective provinces  of  engineer  and  ar- 
chitect, 15, 16.  Technical  principles : 
Ma<«,  16.  Stability,  17.  Durability, 
18.    Materials,  19.    Construction,  22. 
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Fonn,  25.  Proportion,  26.  Carved 
ornament,  31.  Decorative  colour,  35. 
Sculpture  and  painting,  .S7.  Uni- 
formity, 39.  Imitation  of  Nature,  41. 
Association,  43.  New  style,  44.  Pro- 
spects, 47.  Essential  fact  in  connection 
with  architectnnil  hiitory,  55.  Chief 
divisicms  therein,  85.  Various  styles  : 
see  Assyrians.  Byzantine.  Christian. 
Egypt.  England.  Etruscan.  France. 
Germany.  Gothic.  Greeks.  Mexico. 
Bloors.  Pagan.  Romanesque.  Ronruins. 
Scandinava.     Sracens.     SasFanian. 

Arculf,  the  Monk,  on  the  mosque  el-Ak- 
sah,  ii,  5()4. 

Ardmoro,  bns  relief  at,  ii,  230.  Pound 
tower,  236. 

Arezzo,  chui-ch  of  8tii  Mnria  at,  ii,  374. 

d* Argent,  Mark,  church  erectetl  bv,  i,  524. 
55l^•  ii,  G2. 

Aristotele:^  of  Bologna,  Russian  church 
aiicribed  to,  ii,  481). 

Aries,  aiiiphitheiitre  at,  i,  330.  Church 
of  ^t  Trophime,  451,  455.  Tower,  402. 
Cloisters,  464.     See  ii,  185.  404. 

Aiinonia,  ii,  412.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 463 — 477.     See  Ani. 

Arnolfo  di  Lano,  cathedral  built  by,  ii, 
331—334.    See  Lajw. 

Arpino,  Etruscan  gateway  j  t,  i,  290. 

Armnmore,  (lalway,  ii,  221). 

Arsiiioe,  pillar  of  Victory  at,  i,  340. 

Arteinl'-ia.  tomb  erected  by,  i,  272. 

Aruns,  tomb  at  Albario  of,  i,  239.  243. 

Aryans,  first  users  of  iron,  i,  56.  Their 
origin,  migrulions,  &c,  74,  75.  Puiity 
and  ex  dtednoi^s  of  their  religion,  76, 
77.  Form  of  government,  prevalence 
of  caste,  &c,  77,  7S.  Morals  and  Li- 
terature :  result  of  the  perfect  structure 
.  of  tlieir  latigiiage,  79,  80.  Why  the 
Fine  Arts  do  not  llouri.-h  among  them, 
81.  Tlieir  proficiency  in  the  U8c»ful 
arts,  82.  Their  true  niis.'^ion,  82.  In 
Spain,  ii,  244.  In  Russ'a,  481.  See  i, 
65.  71.  73,  74.  232.  ii,  121. 

Asia  jSIinor,  nihantageous  jwsition  of, 
ejKX'h  of  its  history,  &c,  i,  220.  Oldest 
reniiiins,  221.  Tumuli  and  rock-cut 
monunjents,  221 — 22.{.  Lycia  and  its 
tombs,  224—230.  Exi^tence  of  an 
Ionic  order,  245.  Corinthian  example, 
247.  Theatres,  271.  Turkish  conquest, 
ii,  500. 

As^:)ka,  Buddhist  king,  result  of  his  alli- 
ance with  Mcgas,  i,  276  note.  See  ii, 
566. 

Assisi,  church  at,  ii,  324,  325,  326. 

Assos,  gateway  at,  i,  238. 

Assvrirt,  result  of  recent  discoveries  in, 
i,*245. 

Assyrians,  borrowings  of  the  Greeks  from 
the,  i,  33.  35.  147.  Examples  of  their 
architecture  how  preserved,  GS.  Form 
of  their  pyramids,  100.  Occasion  of 
their  ri^e,  145.  M.  Bottas  explora- 
tion, 147.     Clironologic.il  epoch.**,  148. 


Cbaldtan  period,  150— 15d.  Palatial 
architecture:  sources  of  information, 
160.  Babylonian  and  Ninevite  pa- 
laces, 161.  Buildinga  at  Khorsabad, 
166 — 174.  Peculiarity  of  ooufetmctioo 
common  to  their  palaces,  167.  Interior 
of  a  Yezidi  house,  176.  Houses  of  ihe 
humbler  classes,  177.  Sculptured  re- 
presentations of  buildings,  182 — 184. 
Temples  and  t«>mbs,  185.  Value  of 
their  wall-tculptures,  187.  Bank  to  be 
assigned  to  their  archiiecture,  187. 
Purposes  for  which  only  they  used 
stone,  188.  Users  of  the  pointed  arch, 
448.  &<;  Chaldean.  Khorsabad.  Ko- 
yunjik. 

Asti,  baptistery  at:  Plan  ii,  SOO.  Di- 
scription,  301 .  Church  and  Porch,  324. 
View  of  the  Porch,  325.    Towers,  353. 

Asturias,  churches  in  the,  ii,  246. 

Athens,  influence  on  art  of  the  admix- 
ture of  races  at^  i,  233.  Temples,  242, 
243.  313.  The  Propylaea,  244.  Co- 
rinthian examples,  247.  Hadrian'sarch, 

336.  Byzantine  churches:  Panagia 
Lvcodemo,  ii,  458,  459.  Cathedra], 
45'9,  460. 

Athos,  Mount,  convents  at,  ii,  458. 
Atreus,  treasury  or  tomb  of,  i,  234.    Base 

of  pillar,  235. 
Atrium,  the,  in  basilican  churches,  i, 

408.    Novaia,  ii,  301.    San  Ambiogio, 

Milan,  :J07. 
Augsburg  Cathedral,  ii,  75. 
Augustan  age,  sole  remains   of  the,  i. 

305. 
B.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  oi  iginal  church 

of,  ii,  126. 
Augustus,  arches  elected  bv,  i,  335.    His 

tomb,  343. 
Autun,  double-arched  Roman  gates  at,  i, 

337.  Aisle  and  nave  of  cathedral,  501. 
Its  spire,  552. 

Auvergne,  architectural  province  of,  i, 
443.  446.  Its  peculiar  features,  phy- 
sical and  architectural,  491.  Central 
towers  and  vaults,  491.  Che  vets,  493, 
494.     Fortified  church,  495. 

Auxerre  Cathedral,  chevet  and  lady- 
chapel  of,  i,  548,  549. 

Avallon,  i,  497. 

Avebury,  ii,  121. 

Avignon,  cathedral  at,  i,  453.  Poith, 
453.  8t  Paul  aux  Trois  Chateaux, 
457,  458.     Palace  of  the  popes,  587. 

Avila,  church  of  San  Vicente,  ii,  255. 
Western  porch,  256. 

Axum,  obelisks  at,  i,  142. 

Azhar,  mosque  of,  ii,  406.  Date  and 
character,  512.    Minarets,  513. 

Aztecs  and  Toltecs,  early  iuhubitants  of 
Mexico,  ii,  .563—565.  Inference  from 
their  architectural  remains,  569.  See 
Mexico. 

Baalbec,  magnitude  of  the  stone:}  used  at, 
i,  19. 314.    Frieze  there,  301.    Beraains 
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of  tlie  great  temple,  814.  Plftn,  eleva- 
tion, &c,  of  the  smaller  temple,  314. 

Babouda,  Syria,  chapel  at,  ii,  426. 

Babylon,  palaces  of,  materials  of  their 
construction,  &c,  i,  IGl.  188. 

Bacharach,  St  Werner's  chapel  at,  ii,  78. 

Bagdad,  ii,  510.  528.  Materials  of  its 
buildings,  548.  Absence  of  remains  : 
its  ancient  splendour,  548.  Tomb  of 
Zobeide,  549. 

Biihram  Gaur,  fourteenth  Sassanlan  King, 
i,  381. 

8.  Balbiiia,  bssilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  409. 

Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  buihling 
founded  by,  i,  601. 

Ballyromnoy  Court,  Cork,  Irisli  mansion, 
ii,  240,  241. 

Btimberg,  Cliurch  of  St  Jacob  at,  ii,  31. 
Ciith^ral,  75. 

Baptisteries,  i,  407,  of  ConstaTitinc  and 
his  daughter,  431.  Nocera  dei  Pagan i, 
434.  i^t  Jolin,liavennn,  434.  Florence, 
437.  Aix ;  Riez,  462.  l^nn,  Ratisljon, 
and  Cobem,  ii,  41 — 43.  Meissen,  81. 
Asti,  300.  Novara,  302.,  Tanna, 
350.     Mont  St  Angelo,  .390. 

Ba4|Uozn,  Syria,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 

•  422. 

Barbarossa's  palace,  Gelnhausen,  ii,  46. 

B:irbarv,  ii,  500.     Examples  of  its  archi- 

.   tecturo,  520. 

Barcelona,  church  of  Sau  Pablo,  ii,  246, 

.  247.  Plan  and  detail,  248.  Githtdral, 
plan  and  dimensions,  267.  (•hurches 
of  SS.  Maria  del  Mar  and  del  Pi,  268. 

Ban,  ii,  368.  Cathedral,  376.  Plan,  376. 
East  end,  .377.  Defects  in  the  towers, 
387.  Dome,  395.  Church  of  San 
Nicolo,  379,  view  of,  380. 

Barkook,  Sultan,  mosque  and  tomb  of,  ii, 

.  513.  518. 

Bairletta,  ii,  379. 

Barry,  Edward,  restored  cross  by,  ii.  194 

8.  Bartolomco  in  Isola,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  410. 

Basilicas,  importance  attached  by  tho 
Romans  to,  i,  316.  Trajan's,  its  plan, 
dimensions,  arrangement,  &c,  3 1 6—318. 
Difference  between  it  and  that  of 
Maxentius,  318.  Plan,  particulars,  &c, 
of  the  latter,  319. 320.  Construction  of 
tho  roofs,  320.  Provincial  Basili- 
cas: Treves,   Pompoii,   Otricoli,   321, 

822.  Origin  and  peculiar  applicability 
for  Christian  uses  of  tiicse  buildings, 

823.  Christian  basilicas  in  tho  Ro- 
manesque stylo;  Preliminary  observa- 
tions, 400 — 404.  African  examples, 
404,  405.  Modifications  introducca  by 
Christian  m^ages,  407.  Choirs  and 
crypts :  tho  atrium  and  tlie  narthex, 
407—409.  Chronological  list  of  basi- 
licas in  Rome,  409,  410.  Peculiarities 
of  the  more  important  ones,  410 — 421. 
Moeaic   pavements,    421.      Ravenna, 
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Parenzo,  Torcello,  422—428.  Causes 
of  Byzantine,  Lomlmnlic,  and  Gothic 
varieties,  427.  Distinction  between  the 
basilica  and  the  church,  429,  430. 
German  examples,  ii,  5  et  sej.  Use 
mafle  of  the  apse,  172.  Absence  of 
basilicas  in  Irland,  229.  Examples 
in  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Thessalonica, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  418 — 428. 

Baslo  Cathedral,  doorway  of,  ii,  35.  Its 
one  defect,  36. 

Basso),  Ionic  column  at,  i,  255. 

Basse  (Euvro,  Beauvais,  plan  and  section, 
i,  507.  Exterior  an*!  interior.  508. 
Probable  date,  509.     See  ii,  127. 

Batalha,  church  of,  ii,  288.  Its  circular 
toml>liouse,  289. 

Baths  of  the  Romans,  i,  331—334.  Of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  ii,  535. 

Ilhttlements,  Jerpoiut  nbliey,  ii,  239. 

Bavarian  church  architecture,  ii,  75,  76. 

Bayazid,  mosque  of,  ii,  539. 

Bnyeux  Cathe  Ir.d,  i,  520.  Nave  and 
spandrils.  520.     Spires,  579. 

Bays  in  Frt'nch  cathedrals ;  Angoult'mo, 
i,  470.  Fontevniult,  486.  Cavn,  51S. 
Their  object  and  arrangement,  569; 
Exeter  aid  Westminster,  ii,  154. 
Kirkwall,  206.  S|M\in  :  Leon  and 
Burgos,  266.  Italy  :  Verona,  326. 
Lueca,  327. 

Bazas  Cathedral :  j>lan,  i,  551.  Descrip- 
tion, 558. 

Bcaune,  Roman  colunm  at  Cuhsi,  near,  i, 
341. 

Beauty  in  Art,  i,  5. 

Beauvaii  Catliidral,  choir  of,  i,  18.  The 
Ba8.so  (Euvre,  507.  Wooden-roofed 
churches,  509.  Date  of  the  cathedral, 
544.  Ca.sualtie.s  due  to  c(mstiuctive 
fa  nits,  les5on  taught  by  its  extrava- 
gances, 545,  546. 

Becket,  Thonia**  a,  his  asylum,  i,  557. 
Becket's  Norwegian  counterpart  crown, 
Canterbury,  ii,  103  hoti.  128. 

Bedochwinta,  Armenia,  church  at,  ii.  469, 
proof  of  its  conqMirative  modernmsi, 
469. 

Beejapore,  ii,  446. 

Beisan,  klians  at.  ii,  507. 

Belem,  date  of  chapel  at,  ii,  216.  Gothic 
remains.  288.  Church  of  tho  Convent, 
290.     Facade,  291. 

Belfries  and  campaniles :  Belgium,  their 
occasion  and  uses,  i,  600.  Examples, 
601.  Swedish  example,  ii.  101.  Italian 
campaniles :  Verona,  352.  Mantua, 
353.  Florence,  354.  Boll-towers  of 
Moscow,  494. 

Belgium,  immigration  of  Germans  into, 
and  its  results,  i,  588.  Its  cathedrals, 
589.  Pre-eminence  of  its  town-halls 
and  burgher-residences,  590.  Ex- 
amples of  its  churches,  590—599. 
Cause  of  their  preservation,  599.  Bel- 
fries, 600.  Municipal  halls,  601—606. 
Private  dwelling-houies,  606. 
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Bells,  when  first  nsud,  ii,  315.    Basslan 

bells,  4^. 
BeluB,  biise  of  the  tcrop!e  of,  i,  156. 
Benedictine  monastic  Bystom,  pLin  illos- 

trativo  of  the,  ii,  5. 
Bi^nevi  ntom,  Traian's  arch  at,  i,  335. 
Beni  Haissan,  tombs  of;  i,  110.  242.  284. 

351.    PilUrs,  147.    Arches,  204. 
Bergamo,  church  of  8an  Tomaso  near, 

iU    314.    Sta    Maria  Idaggiore,    855. 

North  porch  of  «ame,  356. 
Berne  Cathedral,  ii,  65. 
Beromis,  state  of  the  text  of,  i,  144. 
B<;ffan9on,  Porta  Nigra  at,  i.  337.    Ca- 

the<lr..l,  504.  551. 
Bethlehem,  churches  at,  ii«  416.    Church 

of  theNati\ity,  418. 
Bicchieri,  Cardinal,  church  erected  by, 

ii.  324. 
Billings,  Mr  R.   W.,  character  of   his 

Architectural   Work  on   Sootlnnd,   ii, 

203  note 
Birs  Nimroud,  the,  i,  146.     Buildings  of 

which  it  was  tlio  type,  150.  152      Dia- 
grams and  description,  153.     Dcdica^ 

tion,  154. 
Bitt«)nto,  west  front  of  cathedral  at,  ii, 

378. 
Blarkfrinrs  Bridge,  i,  48. 
Black  rrinec,  tomb  of  the,  ii,  192. 
Blouet  M..  restored  phin  of  Roman  baths 

by,  i,  3:{2. 
Bocliervillc,  Nunnan  church  at,  i,  513. 
Bodleian  Libmry,  ii,  123. 
Bolliy,    (iuillenno,    cathedral   designed 

by.  ii,  268. 
Bohemia,  ii,  2. 

Bohcmund  s  tomb  at  Canosa,  ii,  396. 
BoU  Ic  Due,  church  at,  i.  608,  609  noU. 
Boisstrec's  *  Niivler  Rhein.*  ii, 4  note,  50. 

On  O»logno  cutluHlral,  02. 
Bolopjna,  i,  554.     Circular  church  of  Siin 

Sttfano,  ii.  312.      AsincUi  and  Gari- 

sendi  towers,   317.  352.    Cathedral  or 

church  of  San  Petrrmio,  328.  330.  337. 

Plan.  33M.    Kiiormous  size  originally 

deter»iine<l  on,  336. 
Ikmii,  cluuch  at,  ii,  26,    East  end,  26. 

Baptistery,  41,  42. 
Bemneuil,  Etienne,  Swedish  cathedral  by, 

ii,  100. 
Bordeaux  cathedral,  i,  473.    Its  chevet 

and  spires,  5.'>1. 
Boris,  Czar  of  Russia,  tower  erected  by, 

ii, 491.    His  t.wer  in  the  Kremlin,  494. 
Bornholm.  circular  churclies  in,  ii,  113 

m>/e.     Oster  I  Aim,  113. 
Borsippa,  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres 

at,  i,  154.     Inscriptions,  155. 
Bosrah,  see  Bozrah. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire,  church  of,  ii,  184. 
Bothwell  Church,  near  Glasgow,  ii,  218. 
Botta,  M,  Iiis  explorations  at  Khorsabad, 

i,  147. 
Bourges,  church  of  Neuvy  St.  Sepulchre 

at,  i,  477.    Cathedral :  plan  and  di- 
mensions,   552.     Proportions  of  the 


ainles,  554.  Western  fin^ade;  5.M. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  arro,  581.  Fault 
avoided,  ii,  59.  Ref  lunces  by  way  of 
compariton,  260.  262.  339.  Uonse  of 
Juoqu«  s  CoBur,  1,  585. 

Boatcher,  Mr,  unpublished  drawings  bj, 
ii,  463  note. 

Bozrab,  ii,  409.  Plan  of  catiiedral,  435, 
436. 

Braga,  Portugal,  church  at.  ii,  2d2. 

Brandenburg,  Marien  Kircbe  at,  ii, 
95. 

Bnchin,  Scotland,  architectond  pern- 
liurity  at,  ii.  202.  236. 

Breccia,  Du«  mo  Vecchio  at :  PLin,  ii,  313. 
Elevation  and  Stction,  313.  8t<i  Julia, 
314.  St  Francesi-o,  346.  Ornamental 
brickwork,  360,  361. 

Bi  ick  architecture :  Belgium,  i,  €06.  Ke- 
niiirks,  ii,  89—91.  Examples  from 
North  Germany,  91 — 98.  Italian  ex- 
amples, 357-362.  Oriental  ciiii«, 
377. 

Bridges  over  the  Thames,  progress  in, 
i.  48.    Roman  bridges,  378. 

Brigwithe,  English  aichitect,  diurch  al 
Vercelli  by.  ii,  ,324. 

Brindisi,  churches  of,  ii,  379.  384. 

Bristol  chapter-house,  ii,  173.  Norman 
gatewiiy  at,  186,  187.  Corporation 
buildings,  196. 

Brittany,  architectural  boundary  of,  i, 
443.  416. 

Brolettos,  or  Italian  town-hallst,  ii,  358. 
Como.  :^9.    Brescia,  360. 

Bronze  doors :  Milan,  ii,  307.  Trsni, 
383.  Troja,  383.  Canosa,  896.  No- 
vogorod,  485. 

Br<iu  en  Brosse,  sepulchral  church  of,  i, 
561 .  ii,  275. 

Bruck  am  Mur,  Gothic  house  at,  ii.  88. 

Bruges,  i,  589.  Chapel  of  St  Sang,  59a 
Its  spire,  594.  Belfry,  600.  Town- 
hall,  603.     Burgesses'  lodge.  605. 

Bi  uuelleschi,  designs  by.  ii,  332. 336. 338. 

Brunswick  town-hall  and  fountain,  ii, 
96.    View.  98. 

Brussels,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Ghapelle  at, 
i,  595.  St  Gudule,  ibid.  The  belfry 
and  ito  fate,  601.  Town-hall,  603. 
View  of  same,  604. 

Buddha,  Buddhism.  Source  of  the  eifeet 
produced  by  the  Topes,  i,  16.  Boddhiit 
architecture  whence  derived,  150. 
Buddhbm  the  religion  of  a  Turanian 
people,  159.  Scandinavian  Buddhism 
ii,  478. 

Building,  primary  application  andgredoal 
development  of  the  art  of^  i,  4. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  value  of  bis  work  on 
Roman  bafcilic<i8, 1,  409  note, 

Burgos,  ii,  216.  245.  250.  289.  Plan  of 
the  cathedral,  26a  View,  264.  De- 
scription,  265.  Nave,  266.  Mouasitory 
of  the  Uuelgas,  280.  283,  284. 

Burgund,  Norway,  wooden  churoh  at,  0, 
116. 
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Bnrgundy,  architectural  province  of»  i, 
443.  446.  Ethnographic  coiiHidcra- 
tions,  496.  Sent  of  monastic  Cbtabiisli- 
ments.  49G.  507.  Exnmpled  of  the 
aroliitecture  of  the  province,  497 — 505. 
Culminating  epoch,  507.    See  ii,  405. 

Bussorah,  ii,  548. 

Uultrcdses,  earliest  proper  use  of,  i,  348. 
Internal  buttresses,  471.  External: 
Chartres,  541.  Rheims,  541.  Theory, 
573.  Explanatory  diagram  and  furthtr 
examples,  574,  575.  Combinution  of 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  575. 

Byzantine  architects,  i,  348.  427.  430. 
Principle  avoided  by  them,  ii,  295. 

Byzantine  style,  region  dominated  by 
the,  i,  396. 399.  liyzantine-UomaneAque 
style,  ii,  368.  Examples :  Rectangular, 
370.  Circular,  384.  Towers,  385. 
Civil  architecture,  387.  Italian  Byzan- 
titie,  387.  St.  Murk's,  Venite,  31M)  - 
395.  Southern  Italy.  395,  396.  True 
application  of  the  tenn  Byzantine,  415. 
Definitions  and  divisions,  416,  417. 
Basilicas,  418—428.  Stone  -  roo<"ed 
churches,  428 — 430.  CircuLir  or  do- 
mical buildings,  432 — 450.  Domestic 
exampleij,  450.  Nio  Byzantiue.  452 — 
462.  Armenian,  463-477.  liock-eut 
churches,  478 — 48  ».  Media  ral  Bug- 
«MiM,  481 — 496.  iyte  (undor  Constnnti- 
U'lple)  8ta  Sophia.  See  also  ii,  294, 
295.  328.  362. 

Ciuciliai  Metilla,  tomb  of,  i,  342.  429. 

Caen,  churches  of:  Abbaye  aux  Ilommes, 
or  St  Stephen  s;  cxxMision  of  its  erec- 
tion, i,  513.  Original  and  filtered  plan, 
sections,  vnultingH,  &c,  513 — 518.  Its 
apse  suprseded  by  a  i- he  vet,  520. 
Spires,  .')78.  Abbaye  uux  Dames,  513. 
Advance  in  its  couhtruction  upon  th:it 
of  St  Stephen's,  518.  Chuich  of  St 
Nicolas,  513.  519.  Its  apse,  519.  St 
Pierre,  npire  and  facade,  .577.  579. 

Cfcsars,  Palace  of  the,  i,  363.  Its  pro- 
bable character  as  an  architectural 
work,  364. 

Cairo,  baths  at,  i,  331.  Mojques  of  Am- 
rou,  ii,  406.  507,  508.  512.  Of  Aziiar, 
406.  513.  Of  Barkook,  513.  Of 
Hassan,  514—516.  Of  Kaloun,  513. 
Of  Kaitbey,  516,  517.  El  Moyed,  516. 
Of  Touloun,  509—512.  513. 

Calutayud,  Dominican  church  at,  ii,  280. 

Cambodian  htyle,  ii,  497. 

Cambridge,  King's  College  chapel,  i,  472  ; 
ii,  122.  148.  150.  Vievr,  18(1.  Proi)or- 
tions,  179.  Round  church,  181.  St 
John's  College,  177  note.  Colleges, 
197. 

Campaniles,  see  Belfries. 

Campione,  Marca  da,  Italian  architect,  ii, 
339. 

Campus  Martius,  tomb  of  Augustus  in 
the,  i.  343. 

Canoua,  tomb  of  Buhemund  at,  ii,  396. 


Canterbury,  French  asylum  for  the  arch- 
bUhops  of,  i,  557.  Beeket's  Crown,  ii, 
103  note.  12o.  Churches  of  St  A  ugus- 
tine  and  Cuthbert,  127.  St  Anselm's 
clmpei,  159,  160.  Cathedral,  i,  533. 
Plan,  ii,  13 1 .  Most  foreign  of  our  Eng- 
lish examples,  1 37.  Intrwluction  of  the 
priinted  arch,  152.  Chapter-house  and 
Angel  Tower,  167.  169.  172.  Anoma- 
lies in  style,  170.  Site,  171.  Infirmary 
chapel,  177.  Decorative  arch  on  stair- 
case, 1 85, 1 86.  Prior  de  E^tria's  sci  een, 
189.  Tomb  of  the  Bl.ck  Prince,  192. 
Area,  measurements,  &c,  200. 

Cupitnls  and  columns :  Isis-headod  or 
Typhonian,  i,  35. 123.  1 41.  Examples : 
Beni  Hassan,  110,  111.  Thebes,  117. 
Medinet-Hftbou,  121.  Dendera,  136. 
Pei-sepolis,  197.  Susa,  200.  Mycenas,. 
235.  Karnac,  242  note.  Ancient  Co- 
rinih'an,  247.  Doric,  248.  Rationale 
of  pilliir-construction  in  Egypt  and 
Greece,  251.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ex- 
amples, 254 — 258.  Roman  examples, 
298—300.  302. 420.  Romanesque,  424. 
Provenyal,  457.  ^61,  465.  G«)thie: 
theory  and  dia<^rani,  564.  Capitals 
from  Rheini:',  580.  Gelnhausen,  ii,  46. 
Canterburv,  ii,  186.  Lincoln,  188. 
D(»nie  of  tl:e  Rock,  433.  435.  Ani  and 
Gelathi,  474.  Ste  Obelisks,  Pilkra. 
Pillars  of  Victory. 

Ctipua,  ampliitheatre  at,  i,  .S29. 

Caraoalltt,  restored  plan  of  tlie  baths  of, 
i,  332.  Arrangement,  dimensions,  &c, 
333. 

Caravanterais :  Persia,  ii,  559.    Peru,  586. 

Carcassone,  church  of  St  Nazaire  at,  com- 
pared with  Diana's  temple  at  Nimos, 
451—453.     Town  wal^  586. 

Cirlisle,  eastern  wind<)W  at,  ii,  139,  161. 

Girlovingian  period,  paucity  of  examples 
of  the,  ii,  298. 

Carpentras,  anjheil  gate  at,  i,  ,337. 

Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  ii,  244. 
397. 

Carve<l  ornament,  principle  and  object 
of,  i,  31. 

Caryatides  at  Medinet-Habou,  i,  121, 122. 
As  made  use  of  in  Greek  aichitccture. 
258. 

Caserta  Vecehia,  cathedral  church  of,  ii, 
368.  Its  architectuml  characteristics, 
377.     Tower,  387.     Dome,  395. 

Cashel,  Cormao's  chapel  at,  ii,  203.  Di- 
mensions, 229.  View,  230.  Roof,  232. 
Etceteras,  236,  237.  Monastery  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  227.  Cathedral,  227. 
Seven  churches,  229. 

Cassiodorus,  elucidation  of  a  passage  in, 
ii,  310. 

Caste,  nature  and  influence  of,  i,  78.  Its 
value,  79. 

Castel  d'Asso,  Etruscan  tombs  at,  i,  284« 
Peculiarities  of  shape,  &o,  285. 

Castel  del  Monte,  plan,  and  sectional  ele» 
vation,  ii,  388.  Partioolars,  888. 
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GttBtille,  castles  in,  ii,  286. 

GaMtles:  Rt  Aiij?ela,Rome,i,344.  Frencli, 
5S(;.  Manenburg,  ii,  %,  Engli8b,107, 
198.  ScottiBh,  225.  Spanish,  28G. 
Itulian,  887. 

B.  Oistor,  Gnblentz,  ii,  29. 

"Oastrenae/'tbe,  i,  330. 

Catalonia,  architecture  of,  ii,  248—250. 

Catlie<lral8,  Knglioh  nnd  foreign  com- 
imriHl,  ii,  169.    See  England.    France. 

Catherwood,  F.,  ancient  tomb  figured  by, 
i.  360.  Value  of  hut  Ceatral-Amerieau 
(irawingp,  ii,  564. 

Caumont,  M.  de,  map  published  by,  i, 
443  ntite. 

Gavallon,  arched  gate  at,  i,  337. 

Caves :  ('rirat an,  ii,  479. 

Cecilia  Met»-lln,  tomb  of,  i,  342.  429. 

Cefolu,  catheilml  at,  ii,  399.  40 L  Dimen- 
sionn,  cloisters,  &c,  401. 

Celtic  ruc(^J^,  tlu'ir  presumed  orijjin,  and 
migratory  rhanicW,  i,  70,  71.  Their  re- 
ligion :  ciominaiico  of  their  prie^t.'«,  71. 
Form  of  government  best  suited  to 
them,  71.  Their  ruling  passion,  72. 
Literature,  72.  l*re-eminent  in  nrt, 
73,  74.  Direction  of  their  scientific 
pursuit?,  74.  Megalithic  or  Celtic 
I>eri(Ml  in  Englan'i,  ii,  121.  Celto-8axon 
iMTifKl,  122.  Iriah  style,  228.  Cclto- 
Irisli  hy&tem,  Celtic  likes  und  dislikes 
in  a  church  direction,  227,  228.  F«)rm 
and  exuniplet)  of  their  churches,  229 — 
232.  Clone  of  the  Celtic  epoch  iu  Ire- 
land, 241. 

Ceres,  temple  at  Eleusis  of,  how  lighted, 
i,  2G4.     Plan  and  section,  204. 

Certosa,  near  Pavia,  ii  324.  Its  dale, 
343.  Feature  in  Monrcale  cathedral 
surjmssing  it,  401. 

Cervetere,  Etru.'^an  tomb  at,  i,  286.  288. 

Chagi^,  Byzantine  building  at,  ii,  441. 
Singular  wimlow,  451. 

Chaitva  caves,  ii,  42G. 

Chaldean  dynasties,  period  of  the,  1,  144, 
145.  State  of  the  remains  of  their 
buildings,  146.  Written  characters; 
arrow-headed  inscriptions,  148.     Tem- 

{>1es  at   Wurka,   and   Mugheyr,    151. 
Urs   Nimroud,  152.  154.       ^fujelibc, 

150.     Tomb  of  CyniH.  150—158. 
8.  Chama-*,  arches  an<i  bridge  at,  i,  339. 

453. 
Chambon,  sepulehml  chnpel  at,  i,  495. 
Champollion,  i,  90. 
Chai)ol8,  definiticm  of,  ii,  177  note.     En- 

gliHh    examples,    177—181.      Koslyn, 

217.   Irish,  230.   Si^nish,  279.   Friuli, 

298.    Balwudtt,  42(i. 
Chapter-houses,  rarity  of  in  Franco  and 

Germany,  ii,  81.  Peculiarly  an  English 

feature,  172.     Earlier  and  later  form««, 

172.  Engraved  examples,  168.'l  73, 174. 
Charing  Crf)8s,   Mr  Barry's   restoration 

of,  ii,  194  note. 
Cbarite  sur  Loire,  collegiate  cliurch  of,  i, 

555.    Choir,  555. 


Cliarlemagne,  model  of  the  tomb  of,  i, 
430.  Epoch  marked  by  his  aciM'ssion; 
state  of  things  at  his  death,  522. 
German  architecture  under  him,  ii, 
1 — 3.  His  church  at  ALZ-hi-Cha{)clle, 
87.    Palac-s,  45. 

Charles  II  of  Anjo.i,  cathedral  erected 
by,  ii,  370. 

Charles  V,  architectural  encroachment 
on  the  AUiambra  by,  ii.  532. 

Charn-ux,  chureh  of,  1,  476. 

Chartres  Cithedral,  i,  24.  533.  Date  of 
erection,  534.  Art>a,  536.  Pluu,  &c, 
536.  North-west  view,  539.  Sp:re«i, 
tniniopts,  and  buttrpss-^^s.  540. 575.  .^7S, 
579.  596.  External  iiculptun%  542. 
Transitional  windows,  5G5,  566.  Cir- 
ciilar  windows,  567.  Proportion  ot 
solids  to  area,  581.  Eiicl«>sure  of  choir, 
582.     Porch,  ii,  62.     See  167.  185.  339. 

Chemille,  spire  at,  i,  489. 

Chemnitz,  doorway  of  cliurch  at,  ii,  83, 
Its  extravagant  ornamentation,  84. 

CIiet)ps,  see  Suphi:Ji. 

Cl)ei>stow  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Cher^n,  ii,  482.  Wooden  cathedral 
483. 

Che  vet  churches  in  Aquttania,  i,  473 
Distinction  between  the  apae  and  the 
chevet,  475.  Notro  l^une  du  Port 
Clermont,  493,  41H.  St  Moiionx,  504 
Bayeux,  520.  Auxerre,  549.  SI 
Quentin,  549.  Pontigny,  556.  573 
Souvigny,  572. 

Chiaravalle,  dome  at,  ii.  334.  335.  345. 

Chiclien  Itza,  Yucatan,  temple  at,  ii,  578. 
579 

Chiehester  Cathedral,  ii,  164. 

Chilumbrum,  India,  porch  of  hall  at,  ii 
430. 

China,  stationary  perfection  of  works  in 
i,  02.  Ancient  counterpart  of  its  peopje 
9L 

Choirs,  introduction  of,  i,  407.  A  Frencl 
practice,  470.  EngliMh  cxampl^  ii 
144.  149,  150.  153.     Leon,  266. 

Chosroes,  arch  of,  at  Takii-Bosian,  L  393 
394. 

S.  Chrisogono,  basilican  ohurch,  Bom« 
date,  of,  i,  403. 

Christian  architecture,  diacrimination  ol 
its  eras,  styles,  Ac,  i,  395 — 399.  Ori 
ental  tradition  relative  to  Christiai 
architects,  ii,  509.  Mahomet's  Christiai 
architect,  538. 

Christianity,  adaptability  of  the  Bomai 
Basilicas  to  the  "usages  of,  i,  400 — lOS 
Bosults  of  its  Introduction  into  En« 
land,  ii,  121.  How  carried  into  Ireland 
229.  Irish  round  towers,  Christiai 
edifices.  232.  Adaptaticm  of  Mooris 
art  to  its  purposes,  281.  When  intrt 
dueed  into  Russia,  483.  Result  of  it 
corruption  iu  the  East,  498. 

Christotlulos,  Christian  architect  cm 
ployed  by  Mahomet,  ii,  538. 

Chunjnju,  Yucatan,  boil'iiug  at,  ii,  576. 
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Church,  double,  examples  of,  ii,  32—34. 
48.  108.412. 

Churches,  circular,  gee  Circular  churches. 

Cimboiio,  or  dome,  in  Spanish  churches, 
ii,  255.     Examples,  258.  27<L  272. 

Circular  and  polygonal  churches,  first 
germ  of,  i,  429.  Romanesque  types, 
430 — 441.  Proven<jid  examples,  461, 
•162.  In  Atiuitanio,  476.  In  Ger- 
many,  ii,  37 — 43.  I^eiligen^tadt,  81. 
Round  churches  in  Scimdinavia,  111 
—116.  In  England,  181.  In  Itidy, 
350.  384.     Byzantine  examples,  432. 

Circnhir  windows,  France,  their  number 
and  dLssimilarity  in  truc^ry,  &c,  i,  567 
— 560.    English  examples,  it,  150.  161. 

Cistercian  abl^eys,  i,  14.  557. 

Citetiux,  i,  407. 

Civic  and  Municipal  buildings :  Belgian 
towu-linlls,  i,  601 — 606.  Germany,  il, 
84.  I/)ndon,  VM).  Spain,  285.  Italy, 
357.     Venice,  362. 

Clairvaux,  i,  407. 

Clnssic  architecture,  cau£o  of  the  revival 
of,  i,  43.  47. 

S.  Clemen te,  as  a  type  of  the  Roman 
basiliian  church,  i.  407,  408.  lis  date, 
410.  •  Col.mnade,  420.    Choir,  ii,  262. 

Cleopatra  in  Egyptian  paintings,  i,  134. 

Clerestories,  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, i,  262.  First  publicati(m  of  the 
Author's  views  on  the  subject,  ibid, 
note.    Munich  and  Mctz,  ii,  76,  77. 

Clermont,  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port 
at,  i,  401.  Elevation  and  plan  of  its 
chevtt,  403,  404. 

Ciimate:  regions  in  which  it  has  and  has 
not  changed,  i,  56. 

Cldflca  Maxima,  Rome,  arch  of  the,  i, 
20(3.  200. 

Ch»i.«ter8,  English  and  southern,  i,  464. 
Proven<;ftl  examples,  464.  Puy  en 
Velay,  408.  Zuiich.  ii,  40.  Gloucester, 
146.  Kilconnel  Ablxjy,  228.  The 
Huelgas,  283.  Tnrazima,  284.  8t 
Giovanni  in  Laterano,  380. 

Clonmacnoise,  tower  and  arch  at,  ii,  234. 
23(;. 

Clovis,  division  of  Franco  on  the  death 
of,  i,  522. 

Cluny,  Abbey  of,  i,  497.  Its  magnitude, 
and  magnificence,  500.  Narthex,  501. 
Infiuence  exercised  by  the  establibh- 
ment.  505.    Arcaded  house,  584. 

Cluny,  Hotel  do,  i,  585. 

Cnidus.  lion  tonil)  at,  i,  274. 

Coatn,  Titicaca,  l*eru,  terraced  building 
at,  ii,  .585. 

ColKini,  hexag<mal  cliai)el  at,  ii,  42,  43. 

Coblentz.  church  of  8t  Cantor  at,  ii,  29. 

Cockerell,  C.  R,  work  on  Grecian  teniplts 
by,  i,  251  note. 

Cocoa,  Castille.  castle  of,  ii,  286,  287. 

Cocumella,  the,  at  Vuloi,  i.  288, 280. 

CcjDur,  Jacques,  house  of,  i,  585. 

Coimbra,  churches  at,  ii,  200. 

Cologne  Cathedral :  dimensions,  c(  nipa- 


r.dive  observations,  &c,  i,  24.  533.  559. 
561.  506,  597;  ii.  64.  68.  Views  as  it 
will  appear  when  completed.  61.  But- 
ticste-s  i,  574.  Features  in  which  it  is 
pre-eminent,  ii,  57.  Date,  plan,  &c,  58. 
Disproix»ition  of  length  to  height,  59. 
External  proportions,  60.  Meehaniml 
merits,  62.  Window  traceiy,  68.  Ori- 
ginal eathe<lral,  23.  58.  See  260.  2t2. 
.332.  336.  339.  342. 

Cologne,  triapsal  and  other  churches  at, 
The  Apobtles',  i,  502 ;  ii,  24-26.  8ta 
Maria  in  Capitolio,  23.  St  Mai  tin, 
24,  25.  St  Gereon.  29.  Dettiils.  53. 
Section  and  plan,  54.  St  Cuuibert,  29. 
53.  St  George,  29.  Sion,  29.  51. 
Most  pleasing  characteristics  of  the  so 
churches,  62.  An  English  St  Ge'reon, 
181.  400.  Convents,  40.  Dwelling- 
houses  and  windows.  50 — 52.  Guild- 
hall, or  Gurzeuich,  84. 

Colosseum,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre, 
Rome,  i,  206.  Interest  attaching  to  it, 
326.  EffeH't  of  reduplication  of  parts, 
plan,  sections,  &c,  327.  Area,  amouDt 
of  sitting  sjiaoe,  328. 

Colour  as  an  architectural  element,  i,  35. 
iSee  Painting. 

Columbaria,  llome,  arrangement  and  ob- 
je»ct  of  the,  i,  344. 

Coluiima  Rostmta,  ugliness  of,  i,  340. 

Como,  cathedral  at,  ii,  345.  Bioletto, 
350.     Its  advantiigeous  position,  359. 

ConifMisite  order,  i,  302.  Its  merits  and 
defects,  303.     Arcades,  303. 

Comi>ostella,  cathe<lral  of,  ii,  250,  251. 

ComU?,  AugUbte,  truth  overlooked  by, 
i,  83. 

Conc<^inl,  Temple  of,  at  Rome,  i,  299. 
304.  307. 

Conqucs,  chevct  church  at,  i,  474,  475. 
478,  479. 

Conquests,  how  effected,  and  genend  re- 
sult of,  ii,  408. 

Conrad,  emperor,  churches  erected  by, 
ii.  17.  20. 

Const^mtiiie,  church  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by,  i,  304.  His  mother's  tomb,  345. 
His  daughter's,  346.  431.  Basilican 
churcln  s  erected  by  him,  412.  416.418. 
Histomb,or  baptistery,  431.  Hischurch 
at  Antioch,  ii,  4:i5.  See  i,  400,  402, 
403.  408,  400.  416,  417.  410.  433  note. 

Constantinople,  l>aths  at,  i,  332.  Cisterns, 
ii,  381.  Palace  of  tlio  Hebdomon, 
i,  380.  ii,  462.  Results  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  the  Turks, 
537 — 530.  Civil  and  domestic  archi- 
U'cture :  "  palaces  *'  arid  fires,  545. 
Churcfiee:  Monto  San  Angelo,  ii, 
384.  305.  The  AiK>dtlt8*:  occasion 
of  its  destruction,  538.  Sta  Irene, 
452.  4.54.  467.  53:K  St  John.  421, 
422.  441.  Church  of  Monc  tes 
Koras,  455.  Tho  Paintokrator,  tho 
Fetije  Jamij§si,  and  tho  Theotokos,  456. 
Sta  Sophia,  438.     Its  grandeur ;  bcmst 


ur  U»  rnaii<Ier,  Ac,  448.  Fate  of  the 
<iriK>'w1  clmirh,  444.  Dimonsioiis, 
plnii,  ■'.'ctioim,  &c,  444 — 450.  Cumpin  d 
witli  Ihc  Ili'iiaiHraneo  csHKilraK  *M. 
Cuiini'lurci)  lu  an  uu^nowrh  uf  ICuiuid 
ctaiwicdl  ciliHi'Ui^  491.  I^uit  rrotirm 
of  It; ZMitiiu:  art,  452.  Mnio  of  li^lit- 
ing  it*  ilunH-,  iHiH.  DinictiHlrms  urthu 
dnior.  lA'i.  Nimilicr  of  niiiinrtitii,  544. 
[Mr.'  1.'i4.  IUhi.  .'1.17— AKU.]  ihiiible 
t'liiirrli  iif  ■■  Kuti-liuk  Akjh,  '  or  li-oor 
Htii  Hiiiihia,  incluiUiii;  Ihu  Bunilim  nT 
(tS.  IVrrr  hik)  l>aDt  ami  thu  doluioil 
rlmn-li  of  t*l4.  Ht-rsiiu  and  Bari-liUH, 
4.17.  443.  443.  Itaniueii:  a|>i>m(>tU- 
liini  .if  ClinHtiiin  chun-liva,  ii,  TiStl. 
MiwiiH-H  uf  Kj'iib  anil  IlAr&zul.  S3Q. 
ttiili'iiiiaiiiii  M.MIIII',  S4(>— .'V48.  Ilonii- 
■iiin-lM,  Mi.  Suttnii  AtitiKtl'ii  Miiwiiu', 
mil.  5t4.  I'riiiiiiH  MiM.|iii-,  5il.  Vu- 
liili-  Till 'Mini  II.  ■'Vl.'i.     MrnxiiU',  or  "  Ijiii- 


IWIn'I,  UnnlirMl  nnmiil''  of,  i.  &M). 
('i<nli<vn.  IT  Cnrili'lia.  iiirwqiU'  ur,  ii.  :tMl.    . 

.Vj;i.  r.-.*L     nmi..VJ4.    Till' Katirtuiiry. 

M:.,  .V.'«.    S-rii-n  i.f  rhB|M-l,  OZl,  *n 

Corinth,  i,  ail.    Ace  of  Doric  Icmplo  at, 
t'lHllitliinii  onli-r.  \U  origin:   porinl  of 


Crvpta,  pnrpoaei  to  -which  dedicatid. 
4417.  EiuniJea:  Gnllngen,  ii,  1 
Gliugnw,  MM.    Otr«Dto,3lJ!. 

Cryatal  FiilBef,  SvdeuluiD,  ■  >-tep  in  tl 

ligbt  direeliOD,  'i,  48.     Awyrian  fa^ 

I        tn.-ct«l  lijr  the  Author,  181  iKi<«.     U 

Croiluttioti  of  the  Court  of  liuna,  A 
umbra,  ii,  S34  naU. 
Ctcniihon,  material  of  the  baildingi  ■ 

i,  377.    Tue  Tak  Kearm,  383.   lb  gn 

anil.  ms. 
Cutte  iiiHcriptimu  at  Al  Uiidr,  i,  Xn. 
l)uDault.  Hiiiir  and  tower  at,  i,  4B9. 
B.  Cuiiil«rt.  Colo^f,  ii.  29.  K1. 
CDFHi.  IK  ar  Beaunc,  Konuin  iHllar  of  Vi 

toiv,  at,  i,  341. 
CuihU-rt.  An-bbiahnp.  baptutcrv  croct 

by.  ii.  127. 
CuEri>,  Fcm.  Muneo  Capac'a  booM:  at, 

5«4.    Walls,  586—588. 
Cylx-le.  templi:  at  i^anlis  of,  i,  248. 
Cvrloiicuii  irork«,  chii'f  eU-moiit  ot  i.  1 

Irish  Fxamidtv,   ii.  237.  2%'.      Pei 

580. 
Gf  pHclidte,  race  i^,  i,  341. 
Cvrrno.  rock-out  tonilin  at,   i,  275.  St 

lt<mni<iaufcolour.2T7.   PmUbl.- dm 

277.  358  BiiU.      it«ccnt  cipkmttjiir 
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H.  Criiix,  Minit  Maioiir,  triniuinl  churrli 
of.  1.  402. 

frotou'Hi  WHlthain,  ii.  !!M.     KM».  241. 

I^nini^  fiiTiilar  i4iun-li  nl,  i.  4tiJt.  47!'. 

Uriii-ironil  ti>l.ib  of  (iiillit  riariijiii.  i,  4»N. 

t'niMiili'ni.  iiitriHlnrtii.il  oT  tin-  diiliic 
Ktil-  iiil"  I'nlivtim-  bv.  ii,  407.  l-ri>.- 
cijAl  bnihliH};  I'nvli'd  IIkto  by  tlipiii, 
408.  (UlH'ro  uf  their  rhnrrlii'H  thin^ 
411. 


Dalroonr,  ii,  203. 

DuiiiaHciia,  milcmlcnta  and  prrscnt  bIi 
of  Ihu  great  moBquc  at,  ii.  50o.     Flu 


Unnii  1.  Do-raUiMl  Inn.b  nf.  ii,  549. 

l>iiii[zii.',rtttb(-diBlBndrhurcku)or,  ii.9 
llarinii,  jHilitn-  of,  i.  193. 104.    Tioob.  lU 

Ihiviil,  i>neg.-d>«n:-uplingui>of.  i,3.~Xti>«< 

Dnvid  I.  of  Si^Ualid,  and  Ibv  rvuDi 
orcbi-il  Blvlo,  ii.^iOS.  A  fiwlitreiof  m 
liiiBliv  l>^U1>li8llIu(■nte.  2(H.  Itinlioir 
Biiil  building  founili-d  I>y  him,  £tf 
218. 

Di«ot9t«d  itylo,  •«  Bdwaidiiui  period. 

Dt'la,  vhun-lies  at.  1,  008. 

IX'Uii,  ii,  490. 

Doing,  rdangic  masonrj  at,  i,  2.T7.  C 
lumtiH,  250. 

Dciiilim,  i,  123.  Pa^lcani1lBi»-hcad( 
mhiiiinH  of  the  tvuiplc,  1^. 

R.  Dciiin.  abbey  of,  i.  524.  ."iSG;  ii,  2 
55.  122.  1.-6. 

Di'iiiiiark.  clmrcli  *rcliitcctuTc  in,  ii,  10 
lOi;.     Ifa.uiid  chnrrhcis  111  —  113. 

T>er  VA  Iluhri.  an-h  at,  i,  200. 

DvTeniidi.  Irvland,  round  tower  at.  i 
2.'M— 237. 

Do  Virile,  ComtP.    Sw  Vogiie. 

Diana,  teiujile  at  Rphrsos  of,  i,  84C.  D 
mi-niiioMH.  248.  Entire  atMcaee  of  r 
iiiniiiB,  'iim.  Plan.  analiKenieDt*,  t 
■im.    Ttiuple  at  Nimis,  1W7.  308.  45 
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Diarbekr,  880.    The  great  mosque.  381. 

Dieppe,  church  of  St.  Jacques  at,  i,  562. 

Diest,  Belgium,  boucherie  at,  i,  005. 

Di^hour,  Armenia.  Byzantine  church  At ; 
View,  ii.  464.    Plan,  &c,  465. 

Dijon,  church  of  St  Benigne,  at,  i,  477. 
497,  498 :  ii,  289.  Notre  Dame,  i,  549. 
Cathedral,  551. 

Din'aut,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  505. 

Diocletian'd  Palace  at  Spalatro :  Arcades, 
i,  304.  Idea  suggested  by  its  splendour 
an* I  magnitude,  364.  Plan  and  dimen- 
sions, 365.  The  Golden  Gateway,  366. 
General  arrangement,  367.  Temples 
in  the  palace,  312.  347.  367.  His 
baths  at  Rome,  332. 

Djemlii,  basilican  church  at,  i,  404. 

Doduua,  or  Dmmyssus,  theatre  at,  i,  271. 

Doganlu,  rock-cut  moimments  at,  i,  223, 
224. 

Doge's  palace,  Venice,  ii,  363,  364. 

Domes  atid  domical  buildings:  Pelas- 
ginn,  i,  235.  The  Pantheon,  310. 
Minerva  Medicj,  347.  Diagram  of 
|>endentive8, 450.  Aquitaine,  467—482. 
8t.  Gereon,  Cologne,  ii,  53.  Only  true 
Gothic  dome*,  135.  Best  mod'-ni 
spcciiuen,  )77  note.  Batalha,  288.  i 
Florence,  331.  Chiaravalle,  335.  By-  , 
zaiitino,  432 — 450.  Ne.)-Byzantin<»,  ' 
452.  Greek  Byzantine,  45S.  Mode  of  ; 
lighting  domes,  453.  Armeuiau,  465. 
See  Circular  churches. 

Domestic  Architecture:  Kgypt,  i,  130. 
Koman,  363.  France,  583.  Belgium, 
(j06.  Germany,  ii,  50.  87,  88.  Eng- 
land, 196.  iVeland,  239.  Turkish, 
545.     Italian,  362. 

Domitian,  baths  of,  i.  332. 

8.  Donatrt,  on  the  Murano,  apse  of,  ii, 
310.     Zara,  384. 

Donoughmore,  Ireland,  tower  of,  ii,  236. 
Doorway,  2.35. 

Doors  and  doorways;  Egyptian,  i,  102. 
Pelasgic,  236.  France :  Magtielone, 
460.  Beauvais,  545.  Basle,  ii,  35. 
Chemnitz,  83.  Gothland,  108,  109. 
Lichfield,  1^9.  Rochester,  190. 
Elgin,  213.  Linlithgow,  221.  Edin- 
burgh, 222.  Pluscardiue,  223.  Kil- 
dare,  234.  Early  Irish,  235.  238. 
Lerida,  255.  Valencia,  282.  Naples, 
383.  Palermo,  403.  Moscow,  490. 
Firouzabad,  384.  See  Bronze  doors. 
Gat:-8.    Porches. 

Dorians,  character  of  the,  i,  233.  Their 
•*  treasuritjs,"  234. 

Doric  temple,  earliest  known  example  of, 
i,  240.  Examples  in  Greece,  242.  In 
Si<*ily,  244.  liatiopale  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  order,  248  note.  Columns, 
249.  Material  U8e<l,  252.  Sculpture 
and  colours,  253.  Compared  with  tho 
Ionic  order,  253—2.56.  Roman  ex- 
amples, 298.    Columns  of  Victory,  311. 

Dort,  church  at,  i,  608. 

Double  churches,  ii,  32—34.  107.  ii.  442. 


Dramyssus,  or  Dordono,  Greek  theatre  at,- 

i,  271.     Plan,  271. 
Drugelte,   circular     church    at,  it,  41. 

Plan  and  model,  41. 
Druiilical  trilithon,  i,  26. 
Dublin,   English    churches  in,  ii,  226. 

Cathedral,  227. 
Dugga,  near  Tunis,  ancient  tumb  at,  i, 

359.     View.  360. 
Dumblane,  ii,  222. 
Dunfermline,  \iOTch.  at.  ii,  220. 
Dunkeld,  window  at,  ii,  221,  222. 
Durability,  18. 
Durham  Cathedral:  Plan,  it  132.  Vaults, 

132.  139.  Towers,  141.  167.  Sit^ 
171.   Chapter-house,  172,  iSe«  200.  222. 

Dutch  architecture,  i,  607—609. 
Dyer  Abou  Taneh,  church,  i,  405. 

Earl's  Barton,  Saxon  church  at,  ii,  12.5. 
Window,  126. 

Early  styles  in  England,  epoch  of,  ii,  121. 

East,  advantage  to  inquirers  of  the  im* 
mutability  of  niauuers  and  customs  in 
the,  i,  1 77. 

Echternacii,  abbey  church  of,  ii,  30. 

Edfou,  temple  at,  i,  133.  Its  arrange* 
ments,  dimensions,  &c,  134. 

Edinburgh,  church  doorway  at,  ii,  222. 
Aisle  in  Trinity  church,  224.  Uolyrood 
and  the  castle,  225. 

Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 
557. 

Edward  I,  monumental  crosses  erected 
by,  ii,  193. 

Edward  II,  shrine  or  tomb  of,  ii,  192. 
194. 

Edward  I  [I,  i,  524.  52a  His  tomb, 
ii,  192,  193. 

Edward  the  Blcick  Priooe,  tomb  of,  ii, 
192. 

Edwardian  period  of  English  arc'  itec- 
ture,  ii,  122.  C>)mbinitio:i  whic  i  led 
to  its  perfection,  122.  Desire  of  tho 
pcrto<l,  160.    Scottish  example,  218. 

Eger,  double  church  ut,  ii,  33. 

Eglinton  tournament,  system  carried  out 
in  th«>,  i,  12. 

Egj'pt.  architecture  of,  i,  22.  29.  35.  62. 
Chronology  of  its  dynasties,  8S.  His- 
torical facts  hi  aring  on  the  subject,  90, 
91.  Paintings  and  sculpture,  92.  106. 
Its  architi.cture  our  sole  source  of 
knowledge  of  its  people,  93.  Thrir 
proficiency  as  mathematicians  and 
Duilders,  96.  Architecturally  historic 
value  of  the  sculptured  libts  of  kings, 
124.  Side  of  the  Nile  preferred  for 
sepulture,  130.  Domestic  architecture 
of  the  great  Theban  period :  existing 
I'XnmpIes.  130.  131.  Periods  of  de- 
cline and  revival  of  the  arts ;  limited 
influence  thereon  of  foreign  dominatioti, 

133,  134.  Gradual  degnuiation  oTihe 
people :  their  essential  characteristic, 
138,  139.  Alleged  paient  state,  140. 
First  users  of  stone,  188.  Arohit6ctvv&<s^ 
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fctyl'-s  17".  .Sitimt=«t:i.  171.  4.li!i|.t*r- 
hoM-fi,  172.  CliJii*  If*.  177.  I*firi-h 
cliurrlii-.-*,  1>»1.  !>'  tJiil.-,  <!'^irwHy.-.  Ai?, 
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liOin.  Ely.  Jlxetor.  (iloiic*  ^-Ur.  Iknfonl. 
Lidi field.  Liiiciiln.  Norwich.  (Klord. 
S.  Paul's.  Pc't<;rlK)r«uij5li.  S{ilij*l»ury. 
Wclli.  Westmiiuitcr.  WincLodUr.  Y'lik. 

See  ii,  2»i. 
Bphcsns,  i,  220.    Tcinple,  tee  Dinnn. 
Kiechthciiiin,  \ho,  i,  31>.    ItH  in-ifi  rtnoja 
Hmple  of  iinvk  art,  245.    Colinnn 
MornicA,    '^^-    CaryatidoH,    *J;>.S. 
bf  Hilling,  265.     ltd  threefold 
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t-r.jir^.  2*J.  Tii-^r  ^:\  i"  ■-  \:y^<, 
?k..i  in  ■  :._--L'- rlr.j.  \\  ::s^.  >f.ij«'» 
L.:.-i  •.■"■.•-:•■••.:.  .  'f  i.i-ir  r  ^  k-.-a: 
T'  ■  .'  ?.  ::*4  L'n".  X^I^.•:^  :;-!:•.«  *.:*:L' it 
XriiiV.  "J*"?.  iV-miri'M  ex.tXii:'I'S. 
•J**?  -  li,"'.  T  Tr.*'  ■  !*  Ani:  >.  2.  '•.  Their 
i>  -  -  f  tl^e  aroi..  -'.*».  "Jl'l.  Li<  T-  .-r 
i  I:  i»!.;ti.«L-;itr'  -  Mid  aii.K-i  ii.i  Tits.  :ii*»*. 

Kii!:r:i.-i':-.  IJi-liMp,  l.>nr>:li<M  l.;i;h  Vv.  i. 
41'.'.. 

Kvr«  ux  CrithO'lral.  i.  5;>1.     Cimilir  »i:i- 

il-'-.v.  .%iN. 

Exit,  r Ca'hoilral :  K'rc^?n. ii.  138.  Vanlf. 

144.     Pay.  I."i4.     Choir.  \X^.  Wf-tirn 

(Tiiraiicc,  147.  liiaihop  MsirtfLair^ tfiuts 

1>>".     I)iiuen>ioDS.  Av,  20ii. 
Eyrili.  iiii>rM)iiP  nr",  ii.  7<VJ, 
Ezi-kit  1.  t"iiih  of.  ii.  o41*.     View.  o;.0. 
Ezra,  in  the  Ilnumu,  Uyzaiitinu  ehiiFch 

ut,  ii,  441. 

Fju,a'lf3:    P.ir'n.   i,   aO.     Dcn.lem.    IS*). 

.l«TUi!nlein.  HoG.  358.     Ik-Ioio,  ii.  2'.'1. 

Nnvain,  3Ul.     I'ia^'onza,  3<»S.     ViTona. 

311.  Siena,  321»,  Veui«v,  3»;;1.  Fominj. 

345.     Tnijn,    37G.     Touriuaiiiui,    4*27. 

Stn  S'ophii,  44*;. 
Fidiiisf**,  c;i.slh'of,  i,  .*)8fi. 
Fiilklund  C'asths  ii,  225. 
Fun:d  de  ('Liiutii.'n.s  and  the  Irii«h  round 

towt  r,  ii.  232. 
Fa  no,  hiuilica  budt  by  Vitmviud  nt,  i,  322. 
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Fellows,  Sir  Charl«  s,  Jiis  Lycian  iuves- 
tigations,  i,  224.  227. 

FertliDand  and  Isabella,  sepulchral  cbapel 
of,  ii,  275. 

Ferrara,  the  Duomo  at,  ii,  345.  Facade, 
346.    Palazzo  Publico,  357. 

Fez,  towew  of,  ii.  530. 

Fire  temples  of  the  Pei-sums,  i,  202. 

Firouzal)a  1,  palace  nt,  i,  383.  Plan,  door- 

.  way,  384.  KxUrnal  walls,  385.  In- 
ternal arrangement,  385.  Date,  386 
note. 

Flamlx)yant  stvle,  its  faults  and  lK?nutics, 
i,  567.  ii,  I'm.  163.    Intrpduced  into 

.    Scotland,  201. 

Flaminian  Way,  i,  335. 

Flanders,  see  Belgium, 

Flanders,  French,  i,  447. 

Flavian  amphitheatre,  Komo,  see  Colos- 
seum. 

Florence,  baptii>tery  at,  i,  437.  Cathedral 
(8t  Mary's,  or  Sta  Maria  dei  Fiori), 
proportion  of  solids  to  urea,  581.  I^eft 
uniinished,  ii,  328.  Plan.  330.  Dome 
and  nave,  331.  Flank,  3.33.  SS.  Croce 
and  Maria  Novella,  345.  Sun  Michele, 
346.  Giotto's  campanile,  354.  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  357.  San  Miniato,  370—372. 
380,  381.  See  ii,  293,  294.297.  317. 
337.  342.  345.  355. 

Folti,  Gothland,  cliurch  at,  ii,  110. 
Pointed  interior,  110. 

Fontovrault,  plan  of  church  at,  i,  485. 
Chevet  and  bay,  486. 

Fontifroidc,  church  at,  i,  458.  Section, 
459.    Cloisters,  465.  Seei,  493.  ii,  216. 

Form  in  Archittcturo,  principles  of,  i,  25. 

Fortified  churches  in  France.  See  Ma- 
guelone.    Royat. 

Fortuna  Virilis,  temple  of,  i,  307. 

Foscari  palace,  Venice,  ii,  365. 

Fougeres,  town  walls  of,  i,  586. 

France,  Roman  arches  in,  i,  337 — 639. 
Roman  column  at  Cu38i,  3U.  Diver- 
sity and  ultimate  fusion  of  races, 
architectural  provinces,  &c,  442 — 447. 
Architecture  of  tl»e  rtorthem  division, 
506.  Progress  in  Central  France,  510. 
Great  arcliitectural  epoch  of  the  nation, 
522-524.  Gothic  cathedrals,  532. 
Painted  gloKs;  External  sculptures, 
442,  443.  Collegiate  churchen,  555 — 
561.  Details :  Pillars,  563.  Windows, 
565.  Circular  win<lows,  567.  Bays, 
569.  Vaults,  571.  Buttresses,  5t3. 
Pinnacles,  576.  Spires,  577.  Ijantems,  , 
Corbels,  &c,  579,  580.  Construction, 
581.  Church  furniture,  582.  Domestic 
architecture;  absence  of  noteworthy 
town-halls,  583.  Houses,  584.  Castel- 
lated buildings,  &c,  585.  Fortified 
town  walls,  586.  See  ii,  53.  55.  French 
forms  in  English  edifices,  ii,  137.  155. 
158.  Styles  of  the  two  countries  com- 
pared, 139.  163.  172.  185.  197.  French 
styles  in  Scotland,  201.  In  Spain,  245. 
268.    Examples  of  the  styles  of  the 


various  provinces,  see  Anjon.  Aqult 
tnnia.  Auvergne.  Burgundy.  Frankish 
Province.  Normandy.  Cathedrah  i 
See  Alby.  Amiens,  Angers.  Angou- 
leme.  Autun.  Auxerre.  Avignon. 
Bayeux.  Bazas.  Beauvais.  Besancon. 
Bordeaux.  Bourges.  Chart  res.  Uou- 
tanced.  Dijon.  Evreux.  L«aon.  Li- 
moges. Lisieux.  Lyons.  Nevers.  Notre 
Dame,  PaiU.  Noyon.  Orleans.  Poitiers. 
Rheims.  Rouen.  Sens.  Soissons.  Toul. 
Toulouse.  Tours.  Troyes.  Vienno. 
See  also  ii,  53.  55.  157.  170.  342.  406. 

Frunkihli  Province,  France,  biithplace  of 
the  true  Gothic  Pointed  style,  i,  506. 
Frankish  Architecture,  522. 

Franks,  Mr,  suggestion  by,  i,  69  note, 

Frauenburg,  brick  church  at,  ii,  94. 

Frederick  II,  castle  built  by,  ii,  388. 

Freemasonry,  its  origin,  rationale,  &c, 
i,  527 — 529.  Its  intiueuce  on  German 
architecture,  530.  ii,  69. 

Freshford,  Kilkenny,  doorway  at,  ii,  231. 

Friburg  in  the  Brisgau,  cathedral  of,  i, 
540.  596.  ii,  62.  View,  63.  Details,  64. 

Friburg  on  tlie  Unstrutt,  double  chapel 
at,  ii,  33. 

Friuli,  vaulted  chapel  at,  ii,  298. 

Fulda,  original  cathedral  of,  ii,  12.  Cir- 
cular church,  40. 

Fumes,  Belgium,  belfry  of,  i,  601. 

Gaeta,  tower  at,  ii,  386.  396. 
Gaillard,  castle  of,  i,  586. 
Gainslxirough  Abbey,  ii,  159. 
Galatina,  ii,  379. 
S.  Gall,  ancient  plan  of  monastery  fouud 

at,  antl  details  of  8ame,  ii,  5 — 9.  27. 
Galla  Placidiu,  alleged  8arc/>phagus  of,  i, 

437  note.    Her  tomb,  its  peiMiliar  form, 

polychromatic  decorations,  &c,  438. 
Gallerus,  oratory  of,  ii,  239. 
Galway,  ancient  house  in,  ii,  2^0. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tomb 

of,  ii,  191. 
Gates  and  Gateways:  Assyrian,  i,  174. 

Uuldah,    Jerusalem,   218.     Pelasgio, 

236—238.     Arpino,   290.     Bristol,   ii, 

186.    Moscow,  495.    Ctesiphon,  386. 

See  Doors.     Golden  Gateways, 
"  Gates  "  of  the  Bible,  i,  193. 
Gates  of  Justice,  i,  338. 
Gazni,  ii,  237  note.    See  Ghazni. 
Geddington,  cross  at,  ii,  194. 
Gelathi,  Armenia,  ciipital  at,  ii,  474. 
Gelnhausen,  palace  at :   arcade,  ii,  45. 

Its  chief  features,  46.   Particulars  and 

view  of  the  church,  55. 
S.  Genevieve,  Paris,  i,  24.  523. 
Geology,  imi)ortance  of  Palaeontology  in 

the  study  of,  i,  53,  54. 
S.  George,  Cologne,  ii,  29. 
S.  George's  Hall,  liiverpool,  i,  334  note. 
S.  Gereon's,  Cologne,  an  English  parallel 

to,  ii,  181.    See  Cologne. 
Gerizim,  Mount,  Justinian's  Church  on, 

ii,  43.1. 
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S.  (lormain  dot  Pm,  roris,  in  its  original 
HtiiU',  i,  iV2:i. 

Gerniaiiv.  mund-arohod  Gothic  stvlc  of, 
i,  2.').  Chumrter  of  its  nuv^,  444.  ii, 
1.  Kfftrt  of  FrtH'inuwinry.  i,  5^0.  ii,  2. 
Claim  uH  to  the  INtintrd  ntyle,  3. 
Lcuiliiij;  (*Imru4*tori8ti(^  of  the  Itound 
Btyk',  4.  IluriilicoH,  r> — JM).  Artntio 
mrtitr  of  thi»  Northoni  (icrmunH,  21. 
l)()uMuohuix>hi>ii,  :i2 — lU.  Ntitoworthy 
]H>riiliuritirH  in  (ienimn  (lothic,  84. 
Circular  and  iM»ly^(inal  chiirohoH,  87 
— 48.  Doincst'o  urfhitwtnro.  Hound 
Htvh',  4 1  — r)2.  r.<'<>K*hiastio  cxaniplcH, 
INiintrd  styh',  r>:J  — 80.  VoiW.v  of 
(■rrmun  ninsouH,  (M.  Circular  chun'ht'd 
(iNiiiittnl  styii')  ('luin*h  furnituns  civil 
ari'liitirturr,  81  --  SS.  IIak'vh  iuu\  huild- 
inir  niiitoriuU  of  Ntirth  (ifrniany,  8l». 
KxaiupK'H  of  l>riok  nn'hitivturt',  IH)  — 
IW.  A  trlrk  <»f  itrt  an»liitcM«ts,  2()."». 
(■(Tiiiaii  artistK  l)rou«i;lit  to  Mommiw, 
41MI.     Sv  ii,  HO.  U'A.  11)7.  2L"».  WIO. 

GiTiinHlf,  l)ai«ili<*an  chim*)!  at,  ii.  12.  13. 

(iiTtnii,  ( Jothland,  oarlv  iHunttnl  d(K)rwuv 
at,  ii,  U)0. 

(icntiia.  Spuii).  vault  in  the  catlitMlral  at, 
ii,  l.M.  rian,  270.  intt'rior,  271. 
An'iuh'.  2S4. 

(ilia'/:\n  Khan,  mosM|ue  founded  hy,  ii, 
.">."> I,  .*)r>2. 

(Jhazni,  ii,  2:i7  noti: 

(■hcn^is  Khan,  ii,  .V)!. 

Gil.  lit.  i,  .'iStJ.  Churrh  of  St  Havon,  500. 
IMfry,  OOI.  Town-hall.  (5(13.  Cloth- 
hall  and  iN^atnu'iiV  Io<l;j^(^  (iO,^. 

GhiU'llinoH  and  <iu<*irH;  influonco  of 
thoir  qnarro!8  on  Italan  archit«n.*ture, 
ii,  322. 

GiU'l  Harkal,  temples  and  pyramids  ut, 
i,  140-  142. 

S.  (iillen,  ohuroh  of,  i,  4r»,'>.  400.  ii,  185. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Wlnlmi,  Uomnn  UiHilican 
church,  its  dtite,  i,  400. 

Giotto,  eam]).inilu  designe<l  hv,  ii, 
354. 

8.  (viovanni  a  Porta  TiAtina,  Uomm  ha- 
silican  ohun*h,  its  date,  i,  400. 

8.  Giovanni  I^ti'rano,  llrmian  linsilimn 
church  huilt,  i,  400.  Itehuilt.  410. 
Present  stiito,  41 G.  Original  founder, 
4iri.     Cloister,  ii,  380. 

Giraldo,  Seville,  dimensions  of  the,  ii, 
530.     View,  531. 

Gizeh,  Pyramids  at,  scff  Pyramids. 

Gladiatorial  exhihitions  i.t  Konie,  i,  32G. 

GLisgow  Cathedral,  ii.  207—211. 

G1"BS,  painted,  #m  Painted  glass. 

Glendalough,  seven  churches  at,  ii,  220. 
St  Kevin's   Kitchen,  231.    Its  date, 
232.    Window,  2:J7,  2:^8. 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  ii,  130.  Choir. 
144,  145.  Cloister,  140,  147.  Nave, 
152.  Western  entrance,  107.  Anoma- 
I'es  of  style,  1()8.  Site,  171.  Clmpter- 
172.    Tomb  of  Edward  II,  102. 
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Golden  Gateways :  8p:datT0,  i  366.    Jc* 
rusalem,  ii,  410,  420. 

Gollingen,  horseshoe-orch   ervpt  at,  ii, 
20. 

GoVlitz,  Petri  Kirche  at.  ii.  80. 

Gothic  architecture;  source  of  its  1>eanty, 
i,  14.  Massivoness,  17.  French  and 
English  i)0culiarities  oontrusted,  22, 
23.  Pro]K>rtion :  naves,  aislet*,  towers 
B}>ires,  2i) — 31.  Curved  ornaments 
34,  35.  Painted  glass  and  sculpture. 
37.  Symmetry,  how  far  reganlt^U 
30.  Imitation  of  Nature.  42.  Effect 
of  fifteenth-century  enthnsia^m,  43. 
Conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  clergy,  47. 
Compared  with  Eg}*ptian  nrchitictiire, 
130.  Eh'ment  of  sui>eriority  in  Koman 
rootV,  320.  Koman  |>eculiArities  era- 
ployed  and  iinprove<l  upon,  320.  Cause 
of  its  decjdence,  375. '  An  oa^is  of 
Gothic  art,  305.  Regions  peopKd  by 
the  Gr>thic  tribes  ;  Origin  of  tht*  style, 
300.  True  application  of  the  U'mi.  30t>. 
Its  biith — date,  307.  Stone  vault-t  and 
wooden  roofs,  their  nccebS«)rie!4  and  their 
dangers,  428. 435. 440.  Inventors  of  the 
true  lu  tinted  style,  50(5.  Progress  under 
the  French  king*,  522—524.  [^•rf 
France.]  Introduction  of  painttnl  glass, 
526.  Abiding  love  ff>r  the  fctyle  in  Eti)?- 
land,  ii,  110.  Eilwardian  p<*riod,  122. 
Culmination  umler  the  Tndors,  12:). 
English  examples,  120  -200.  [*Sec  Eng- 
land.] Scottish  examplert,  201—225. 
[St}e  Sc«»tlttnd.]  Ireland,  228.  Peri* J 
of  its  prevalence  in  S{)ain.244.  Sjianish 
examples,  240— 28*7.  [-8pc  Si»«in.  J  Por- 
tu-:al,  288-202.  (lothic  invasion  of 
Italy,  207.  I^imbard  and  Round-archt  d 
stvle,  2l>7— 320.  Pointe«l  Italian.  321 
—310.  [Sw  Italv.]  Sicilian  Pointed 
style,  300.  405.  The  stvle  in  Palea- 
tine,  407—413.     See  ii.  204.  511.. 

Gothland,  interest  attachhig  to  the  an*hi- 
tecture  of,  ii,  100.  Occasion  of  the 
early  prosperity  of  its  capital,  1U7. 
Its  churches ;  earlv  point«Hl  examples, 
107—100.     Kound  churches.  111,]  12. 

Gouda,  paintcil  glass  at,  i,  (i08. 

Granada,  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from,  ii, 
279.  537.     Sre  406.  527.  530. 

Granson,  church  at,  ii,  11. 

Grc^at  I^ighs  Church,  Essex,  spire  of, 
ii,  182. 

Greece,  Byzantine  churches  in,  ii,  458— 
461. 

Greeks,  architecture  of  the,  i,  11.  Their 
non-employment  of  the  arch,  22.  I'rt? 
of  proportion,  29.  Of  onmment,  32. 
Borrowings  from  the  Assyrians,  33, 3.). 
147.  t Uniformity  and  symmetry,  39. 
Immigration  of  the  Aryans  anil  Pe* 
lasgi,  75.  Results  of  Pelasgic  influ- 
ences, 81  note.  Their  indebtiHlness  to 
the  Egyptians,  127.  246.  Points  in 
which  tliey  surpassed  them,  130.  Their 
theory  as  to  K^ptian  civilization,  140. 
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Essential  differences  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  229.  279,  280.  Chrono- 
logical memoranda,  230.  Sonrccs  of 
their  language,  arts,  religion,  &c,  23  i. 
Short  period  comprehended  in  their 
great  history,  2^^.  Dimensions  of  their 
temples,  2-17.  System  of  proportion 
employed,  251 .  Forms  of  their  temples, 
i,  259—202.  Mode  of  lighting  them, 
262—265.  Tlieir  municipal  architec- 
ture, 270.  Theatres,  271.  Tombs,  272  i 
— 275.  Domestic  architecture,  278.  ! 
Period  of  art  development  in  their 
nation,  279.  Result  of  their  repulse 
of  their  invaders,  280.  Tlieir  style  of 
decoration  adopted  at  Pompeii,  371, 
372.  Their  roofs,  451.  Work  of  Greek 
architects  in  Russia,  ii,  481.  485.  488. 
See  Pelasgi.  Greek  Orders  of  Archi- 
tecture, tee  Corinthian.    Doric.    Ionic. 

Greenstead,  Essex,  wooden  churcli  at,  ii, 
116. 

S.  Gregory,  legend  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  to,  ii,  469. 

Guebwiller,  cathedral  of,  ii,  30. 

8.   Gnerin,   Neuss,    church    of,    ii,  29. 
Windows,  51.  * 

Guildhall,  Loudon,  ii,  196. 

Gnimaraens,  Portugal,  ii,  292. 

Gutschmid's    Chaldean    researches,    i, 
144. 

Hadrian,  remains  of  temple  built  bv,  i, 

3(»8.    312.      Triumphal    archos,    336. 

His  famous  tonil),  or  '  Mole,'  343.  349. 

PiUars  tlicreof,  415.     ^V«  ii,  433. 
Hagby,  Gothland,  round  church  at,  ii, 

114. 
Hakeem,  Caliph,  Sanctuary  built  by,  ii, 

525. 
Hal,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 
Halberatadt  Cathedral,  ii,  76. 
HaIic,imaHsus,   i,   220.     Mausoleum  at, 

272—274. 
Hall.  Sir  James,  theory  of,  ii,  83. 
Hamburg,  ii,  96. 
Hammer- bi>am  roofs,  ii,  198. 
Hampton  Court^  ii.  198. 
Hanover,  church  tower  at,  ii.  93. 
Haroon  el  liashid,  absence  of  proofs  of 

the  nuignidceiiee  of,  ii.  548.    Splendour 

of  his  court,  548. 
Hasbciya,  remains  at,  ii.  507. 
Hassan,  Sultun,  mos<iue  of,  ii.  514,  515. 
Hastings,   battle    of,    its    architectural 

result,  ii,  196. 
Hauran,  effect  of  the  Mahomedan  con- 
quest on  the  buildings  in  the,  ii,  450. 
Heuron,  moscjue  at,  ii,  413.     Plan,  413. 
Hechlingen,  church  at,  ii.  30. 
Heckington  Church,  scdilia  in,  ii,  191. 

Canopy,  189. 
Heeren's  notion  of  the  ruins  at  Wady  el- 

Ooatib,  i.  142. 
Height,   disproportionate,   its  effect,  ii, 

59,60. 
Heiligcnstadt,  Anna  chapel  at,  ii.  81. 


Heisterbach,  abbey  church,  of,  ii,  29. 
Cloisters,  ii,  49. 

Hejim,  eveuts  of  the  first  century  of  the, 
ii.  497. 

S.  Helena,  Constantine's  mother,  tomb  of, 
i.  .345.  429.  431.  Sections  and  eleva- 
tion, 346.  Church  built  by  her,  ii,  13. 
56.  418. 

Heliopoiis,  beautiful  obelisk  at,  i,  108. 
129. 

Henry  III,  choir  rebuilt  by,  ii,  158. 

Henry  VIPs  eliapel,  French  and  German 
parallels  to,  i,  561.  ii,  73.  137.  275. 
Aisle,  147. 

Herculaneum,  theatre  at,  i,  323. 

Hereford  Cathedral,  lancet  window  in,  ii, 
157. 

Herod's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  i,  215, 
216.  Type  of  the  Expiatory  Stele 
eri cted  by  him,  i,  230.  His  tomb,  356. 
See  ii,  433.  494. 

Herodotus  on  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes,  i, 
221. 

liierapolis,  Byzantine  churches  at,  ii, 
430,  431. 

Hildesht'im,  basilican  church  at,  plan 
and  interior,  ii,  16.     Description,  17. 

Hindus,  proverbial  objection  to  the  arch 
by  the,  i,  22,  207. 

Hitterdal,  Norway,  wooden  church  at; 
Plan,  ii.  116.     View.  117. 

Hogarth's  pictures,  i,  4. 

Iluhenstaufens,  architectural  period  of 
the,  ii.  28.  Remains  of  their  palaces^ 
castles,  &c,  45.  197.  388. 

Holland,  race  intligunous  to,  and  archi- 
tecture of,  i.  607— <;09. 

Holynxxl  Ch.i|iol,  it**  diito.  ii.  218.  Ar- 
cades, 212.     Sec  225. 

Holy   Sepulchre,  Jeiusalem,  Church  of 

the,  i,  304.  ii,  408H11- '^;5''^- 
Houier's  architectural  den  -riptions,  i,  239. 

Religion  of  his  poem,  *2XVd. 
Iloneyiimn,   Mr  John,   drawings  by,  ii. 

218  note. 
Honeysuckle  ornament,  i,  247.  254. 
Hope,  Mr  Beresford,  point  asserted  by, 

i,  558  note. 
Horseshoe  arches  at  Gollingen,  ii.  29. 
Horse  tent,  Nimroud,  i,  184,  18.5. 
Hoskins,    Mr,   pyramids    figured    by.   i, 

141.     His  Etliiopian  researches,  205. 
Hudgas,  ii,  280.     Cloister  of  the,  283. 
S.  Hugh,  of  Lincoln,  architectural   debt 

due  to,  ii,  142. 
Hugo,  Victor,  an  axiom  of,  i,  543. 
Humanejos,  chapel  at,  ii,  279,  280. 
liusein  Sliah,  Madrissa  of,  ii,  557.     Par- 
ticulars, 5.58. 
Iluy,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 

Ibn  Touloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  509.  View, 
510.     Window.  51 1.     Minarets,  513. 

Ibrini  in  Nubia,  basilican  church  at,  i, 
404. 

Igi  1,  near  Treves.  Roman  monument  at, 
i,  350. 
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I..r..  r  'I.i..!!-   H..!!.  ii.  I'J'. 

Irifi  -f.  Ii-  n.  '  •  \'.>  '  \inTf\i  *  r  Ti''  -j  at, 
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sfci'h  M.  I*- r '•  'ir.!.-;,  'jri:;.  r.ili.furi- 
H'.'l  "-rrii'--.  'I'A.  ^MXSV.iZ.  «■«'!•  »ir. 
Hi  i  *\.r\.  Kt'.  'J.'iJ.  I'-i-  'if  \Ur  •T'l-r 
J/v  III-   il-  III  iri-.  'J  • '. 

f|>':in.*'  .III.  f'  k-*'!'  I-  iiipl*'  ;t^.  i.  l-"». 

Ip  l.'ifi  I. -'J' II  »"rk'  J"*  N'.w  <ira:i:.'«-  in. 
i.'i:j»;  /!'#/♦.  i\\..\\:v\»  r  'if  it- <  :irU  jfhi- 
li'/'tnp-:  -ouf*-  '»J  til*  fiiit.->.i.\  li  f*-»l- 
irc  II,  -'^'i.  K\iiij,pl'  -  '^t'  it-j  jirr-hi- 
t..tiiM, -wy    211. 

fpifi  :i-  :»  KiJil'iilr/  111  .t>  riiil.  i.  'j1. 

Irrii-'iti'iii.  pr'-fi'-i-fi'V  ''I'  iln:  Tiirnniim 
r;i'-'  -  i:i,  i,  'mJ. 

Hi  I-  :i''-.  :if  St  I'»  t«  riJ.urir.  n«l« '•Jiiiu-.r 
f.-,.tiir'   i[.  tl.«-  •!•  -ivn  «.:,  i.  'JU 

Iii--lii  ii'l'  •!  or  'J  %|  li'iiii  ill  •M|iit:tl.«.  i.  ^{.'i. 
\1\\.  HI 

lrt|.:ih:i;i.  ■\..il.-  ..f  SJ,:.|i  AM-..-  nt.  Tl.^ 
.M:ii'].ri  Sli.ili  iiifl  it"  ii<-rM|iiIi:i!i\ii,(r 
)»iiil<iiii/-.  ;i.  .'..V;.  .I.".  Mi!t:iri  llii«iiii  - 
M;i'lri--:i.  ."i.'iT.  (jli.if  Uairli,  .Vil».  Vk-w 
rif  |ifiI;t'-< .  .*»•!'». 

Ifl'^iiin-,  <)i.  \.t  finip-li  fit:  ri:i;i,  41<1. 
i;i»v;ili'iii  siU'l  F.''-li'iii.  4'.»-», 

lliily.    Ml u'Mj  lii«:   lii-t"r\  i.f  :irt  in.  i, 

•^li*.  A«liij.t{iti«in  of « ipMilnr  l.iil!<Hiiir.s 
!•  ft  \i\  tli<-  ]i'iiiii!i!«,  I7»J.  Intr'"li:ft«  ry 
lintiir;  I^JM-iuli  aini  cltio-iMiatiou  of 
htvlirt.  li.  2'.t:{.  I.«>iii!fupl  iirnl  ronn'l- 
anln'l  <;«»lhi*\  'Jl'T.  Kxaiiij»]<  s  2t»8— 
K*JO.  I'l.iiiti'MH'tiiiiv  I  tVi-rt  of  tli»«I::<- 
jmU'fl  of  fii/'iinn-.  ;;"Jl.  S-iiir<'<  h  of  dif- 
fiTMir't-  lit  twi  i  n  Itiiliiiii  (totl.i'!  iiii'I 
tliht  of  otlitr  i"ii|»l<-ri,  ^iif'J.  Kxiinipli  % 
:«4-  :U1».  Cin-iilnr  Imil.lin^ji,  :J5n. 
TowfTH,  ^'»l.  !*on*lK-H,  .'{.Vi.  ("ivio 
Iiiiilflinp4.  X'lT.  Moiilili 'I  Iri'-k.-*.  :;«;0. 
Win. low.-,  :w;i.  ;{Cr,.  Hj/itntin.'  lininuii- 
c*M}Uf  tiiid  otlif-r  ii)iiirsi>  of  tin*  Ityziin- 
tinc  Ntylo,  :WH.  :j70.  3s'J.  ruI.Htinr, 
why  tnut4!(I  UH  (iinhitirtiimlly)  a  ]  art 
of  Itnlr,  407.  «S«r  Ainalfi.  A.-^'ti.  \\\x\. 
Bitton'to.  lioln^iia.  ]iriIl4li^«i.  llyziint'iK*. 
Firrnra.  Florenc.  Friuli.  I-ucoji.  Man- 
ttio.  Milftn.  Xnplts.  Novum.  Orvitlo. 
I'lidim.  PalcHtiiif.  Pnvia.  Piflwiizi. 
I'lMi.  Prat'),  llonn'.  Sirily.  Sji  tin.  T<»«- 
eniiclla.  Venio**.  Vncclli.  Viro'.i:i.  Vi- 
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Ja.'.a.  (.   .'l.v*      Pi. 
Ir=:.i^':.  ;..  .:■*• 

J--:''  ;r^:.  A-'-'tt.  -.  i-  :  rr-.»-  i".  .  j -'l 
I'l  .•    **•■  ..r». '  r  t     T  J  L.-  : »    -1-j ."  r  . 

*  ■  «       ■  ■  ■      ^i*/ 

-.'*:*:-.  r...  *:.>::■:-•- r-r    ■  k  ::;:-i   •  r  :. 
li.-.-  T- .  .;  1-    r.  :.  I.-.    Idr-n*:  T   .     1  . 

'f  Ti'-TT-l-.l'-.  Ll'J.  lll-v  <.  1.-  •-■- 
^-^.!■•■.  •"■»"..  r'.*.  I  -J.  S.-.-  ^  r  .:- 
-i  !►• . .  r:r.  ::l  .      I*-   ■;-_--->•-   i  .. 

•ori--    •■■f'     L.-.'-l.    'J.*.        ■*.*?-■   .-.' 

Ant:.- :'•   Ar-^-w.z  ■  :   "i-.    -:=.-.  -I-" 
I:-  nu.vi ••-•[.  a:  .i  z^  ^^.i.^-  • 

•J:'.».  <  ii'::  =L  ■  :'  iL-  H.  -  •N.t  -  _r . 
:;i»*.  li.  !■  •* — 111  4o-*  '.-'-.  "  I- -> 
r'.i.'^i  ■  '  ;h«.  Ari*:.  •  f  1  :;•:-.  "..  ;-: '" 
K<vk-}^':iit  I.  r..  »:  H'.;'"  4'?.  Z"i,.- 
rti.'i  !■,  .i.i»;.  A' -ril  ri. -.  :_-  .1  ;;«.?. 
'U'tZ.  lit-rult  rf  ti.-  *.  r:^:i  it-*.  :  .  *•  7. 
<.i.rir-i,^-i  fSS. A:.-.'.  Mari-i  1  .••rxi :-.. 
3Iari-  I^tti:!' .  aii  i  ri;.   Ma  :•.>..:  - .  41  i 

f  ■••!i-U!.t:ti''-  Ii    ri[**A  ^fA  th.    «i-Ma 

liait.-Wiiv,  ll;«.  Piir{< ^.  ••:  iL-  !.::■:. 
42M  ...A.  "  D-.m-  .  f  l:.  ..k."  ,  :  M  -.j  :r 
o:«»i..ar.  4m>.  421.  4:;-2— 4:*.'.  4t.'  4:': 
.V17.  M"!'.jiif  «1-Ak»aii  {\:»:  •  i- 
Maltk'-).  .5o*J  — ,V.»o.  Ft.'Uutaii.s.  >.C 
.Ve  ii.  411. 

Jews,  ]f*  ri'^1  of  thi-  Exivlt-  of  'ii-.  1.  :•!. 
iS»'  Jt  riwtl'iii.    S-nii'.ic  r.;*^*  *. 

J'lhii.  kirit:  of  Port ulmI,  church  :•  uii-i^.  i 
hy.  ii,  2h«». 

S.  Jo)iii.  Kiivt-nna.  lapti^tcrr  of.  i.  VM. 
Kniirl.i-  «  f  S:  Jwlm.  ii.  o>i. 

Jiiiit -,  Owi  II.  n.pri*iliiitii'n  tf  tin"  AIljiu- 
hni  <"«iiiit  'f  Liiiits  hy.  ii.  .Vfl  i.t.v. 

J<ir«*Ii}inf*.  frnvriiKDt  «f  Munrtlfi  pri.-t  n>^l 
Jiv.  i.  IHI.  j«l.  [.<»  Manrth'-.^  His 
iili  a  of  i?ol(-iiiniri»  ]  mill  If.  "llM. 

Jthhil),  nlli  irtil  toni1i«  cf  tht-  kingr:*  I'f.  i. 

.Tiiil«-ji.  un'liitfi  turc"  of,  *f  Jt-nifahiu. 
Jii<Ued,  tfjmb  of  thf,  i,  357.      Fai^rJo. 

358. 
Juniit-^ii,  Nonnan  church  at,  i,  513, 514. 

510. 
Juim,  tiniplc  at  SuuiOd  of,  i.  240.  Piiiu'n- 

H-iill.-^.  *J4K. 

Jiipitrr.  tcnijiU'H  of:  at  Kliii,i.lt;.  Olyin- 
1»  a.  'J  13.     Agripvntuin,  '248. 

Jupiter  Annnoii,  alK-gctl  ruins  of  n  ti^m- 
plcof.  i.  142. 

Jupitt-r  CHpitulinuii,  Etlu^can  touipleto. 
i,  '282.  3tK5. 

Jupiter  ()lvnipiaH,tr*nipleat  AthouH  of.i. 
217.  I»inurnjjion8,  247.  313.  S»ln(.l 
to  which  it  U-long>s258.  How  liirhttJ, 
2«;4.  Plan,  2C5.  View  of  ltd  riiin^ 
313. 

Jupiter  Stiitor,  temple  of,  i,34.  300,301. 
ltd  form  and  dinK'UtuunB,  3U6. 
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Jupiter  Tonans,  temple  of»  i,  306. 
Justiniiin  8  Church  at  Betlilchein,  ii,  418. 

His  boast  on  the  completion  of  the 

moeque    of     Sta  Sophia,    443,    444. 

Church  in  Armenia  a»cribocl  to  him, 

406. 

Eaaba  at  Mecca,  i,  65.  ii.  409.  501.  518. 

Persian  Khabahn,  i,  202. 
Kairoan,  or  Kairwan,  mos^juo  at,  ii,  406. 

520. 
Kaitbey,  mosque  and  tomb  of,  ii,  516. 

View,  516. 
Kalabsche,  rock-cut  temple  at,  i,  126. 
Boman  temple :  Flan,  136. 8<iction,  137. 
Kalb  Louzeh,  church  at,  ii,  425. 
Kallundborg,  Denmark,  peculiarly  formed 

church  at,  ii,  10r».     View,  106. 
Kaloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  513. 
Kalvbe.  Syria,   chapel  at:    Plan,  440. 

View,  410. 
Kampen,  church  at,  i,  608. 
Kaugovar,  temple  at,  i,  219.  314. 
Karlsburg  Cithedral,  ii,  2. 
Karnac,  chief  feature  of  the  Ilypostylo 
Hall   at,   i,    17.     IIh   dimenHions,  24. 
118.     Original  foun<ler  of  the  Temple, 
108.     Its  BUCcesHive  accretions,  great 
magnitude,  &c,  1 18—120.     Tiie  South 
Temple,  122,  123.   Parallel  to  the  Hy- 
poatyle  Hall,  119.     aSVc  ii,  534. 
Eelat  feem&n,  Syria,  church  and  monas- 
tery at,  ii,  423.      Double  church,  436. 
Section  and  plan,  436. 
Kells,  Ireland,  ii,  232.     Ancient  Cross, 

241. 
Kelso  Ablwy  Church,  ii,  204.     Norman 

arches,  205. 
Keneith,  County  Cork,  round  tower  at,  ii, 

236,  237. 
Kenilworth  Castle,  ii,  197,  198. 
Kertch,  tumuli  near,  ii,  478. 
Khabahd  or  Persian  Fire  Temple,  i,  202. 
Khasne,  or  Treasury  of  Phanu>h  :  View, 
i^  3.'»2.     Section  and  description,  .S.W. 
Khiva,  ii,  561.    View  of  ]>alace,  5r»l. 
Khorsabad,  explorations  at,  i,  147.  Tem- 
ple exhnmeJ  by  M.  Place,  154.  Eleva- 
tion of  Observatory,  155.   Plan  of,  155. 
Situation  of  the  city,  167.     Plans  of 
the  Palace.  168.  170.    Restorations  by 
the  Author,  171,  172.     Peculiar  orna- 
mentation, 173.    Discovery  of  the  city 
gates,  174.  Planof  gateway,  174.  Ele- 
vation of,  175.     Kemains  of  pn>i»ylaBa, 
169.     Sculptured   view  of  a  pavilion, 
182.     Example  of  the  arch,  205. 
Khosru  (Nushirven),  daring  building  feat 

of,  i,  385. 
Kieflf,  architects  of  churches  at,  ii,  481, 
Churches:  Desiatiuna,  and  SS.  Basil 
and  Irene,  483.  Cathcnlrul  (Sta 
Sophia),  483,  484.  489.  Other 
churches,  485.  Immense  number 
thereof,  486. 
Kieghart,  Armenia,  rock-cut  church  at, 
ii,  480. 


Kilconnel  Monastery,  ii,  227.    View  of 
cloister,  228. 

Kilcullen,  eariy  doorway  at,  ii,  237,  238. 

Kildare  Catheilral,  ii,  227.     Doorway  in 
tower,  234,  235. 

Killaloe,  section  of  chnpel  at,  ii,  231. 

Kilree,   Kilkenny,    round   tower  at,  ii, 
235. 

King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  See 
Caiid)ritlge. 

Kirk,  proper  application  of  the  term,  i, 
430.  Whence  (U'rivinl,  Had.  note. 

Kirkwall  Cathedral,  ii.  205.  Bays,  206. 
View,  207. 

Kloster  Nouborg,  "  Todtenleuchter "  at, 
ii,  86. 

Konigsberg,  ii,  96. 

Kootub  Mosque  and  Minar,  ii,  531. 

Kostroma,  Eastern  Russia,  churches  in, 
^  ii.  487.     Views  of  interiors,  488.  489. 

Kour,  rov.'k  excavations  on  the  banks  of 
the,  ii,  480. 

Koutnis,  Armenia,  peculiarities  of  church 
at,  ii.  469. 

Koyinijik,  palace  of  Sennacherib  at,  177. 
Palace  of  Esarhaddon,  or  South-west 
palace,  178.  Central  palace;  its  plan, 
179.  Its  sculj)tures  and  i)avement,  179. 
Palace  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  180.  Ori* 
ginal  magnificence  of  these  groups  of 
palaces,  181.  Cause  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  ruins,  ibid.  Illustrative 
])as-relierH  from  palace  walls,  181 — 184. 

Kremlin,  the.     See  Moscow. 

Kubr  Roumeia,  i.  360.    Plan,  861. 

Kurtea  el  Argyisch,  ii,  476.  View  of, 
492.   Its  i»lan,  492. 

Kuttenberg,  church  of  St  Barbara  at, 
its  peculiar  features,  ii.  73.  Section, 
74. 

Laach,  abbey  church  at,  ii,  27.  Plan  and 

view,  27. 
Labyrinth  of  Lam  pares,  i,  108.  Plan  and 

section,  109. 
Lii'lerbro,  Gothland,  church  and  wapen- 

hus  at,  ii,  115.  181. 
Lambeth  Palace,  ii,  198. 
liandsljerg,  double  chn])ol  at,  plan  and 
,       sectiim,  ii,  .33,  34. 
I   I^andshut,  St  Martin's  church  at,  ii,  75. 
I   Langres,  double-arched  Roman  gate  at, 
i,337.  502. 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 

557. 

Langue  d'Oc  and  Lan>;ue  d'CEil,  i,  445. 
I   Langucioc,  roofs  in,  ii,  390. 
'   Lantern  pillars  of  Germany  ami  France, 
ii,  86. 
Lantcnis  :  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  i,  578.  Sala- 
manca, ii.  257. 
Laon  Cathedral,  its  spires  and  towers,  i, 
547. 
I   Lapo,  Amolpho  da,  church  remo.lcllod 
'       by,  i.  437. 
Lateran  church,  Borne.    See  Giovanni 
I.aterano. 
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Latin  style,  French  example  of  the,  i, 
507. 

Layanl,  lir,  his  AssTirinn  explorations, 
i,  156.  IGl.  165  HoU.  205.  288.  474. 

Le  Due,  Ylollet,  his  Dictionnairo  d*  Archi- 
tecture, i,  580  note.  On  the  donjou  at 
Coucy,  586  note, 

Leigiis.    See  Great  Leighs. 

Loo  the  Isaarian,  church  built  by.  ii, 
453. 

L«on,  Spain,  245.  Panteon  of  San  Isi- 
doro,  249.  Interior,  252.  Cathedral : 
Plan,  265.    Bay  of  choir.  266. 

Lerida,  ii,  255.    Door  of  porch,  256. 

Le'ry,  Norman  Cliurch  at,  i,  513. 

Leuchars,  Norman  window  at,  ii,  203. 

Lichfield  Cathwlral:  Spires,  i,  597. 
Nave,  ii,  143.  152.  187.  Clerestory 
windows,  145.  Vit'wa,  165.  West  door- 
way, 188,  189.  Dimensions,  propor- 
tions, &c,  200. 

Lidkopiiig,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  100. 

Liejije  Cathetlral,  its  date,  &r,  i.  595. 
Churches :  St  Bartholomew.  593.  St 
Jacques,  593.  Its  plan,  flamboyant 
porch,  iK>lychromutic  decorations,  598. 
St  Martin,  599.  Bii*hop's  palace,  605. 
See  ii,  274. 

Lierre,  church  of  St  Gommaire  at,  598. 
Belfry,  601. 

Liffhting  of  temples,  i,  119.  262.  Of 
domes,  ii,  453. 

Limburg,  church  at,  ii,  17.  20.  Its  merits, 
77. 

Lincoln  Cathcdnil,  ii,  132,  133  note. 
Nave,  H2.  Boof- vaulting,  143.  I-kst 
end,  158.  Transept  windows,  161,  1<)2. 
Gencial  view,  167.  Angel  choir,  170. 
185.  Situation,  171.  Chapter-house, 
172.  Ch<»ir-a  isles  doorway,  187,  188. 
Dimensions,  pr(»i)ortions,  &c,  200. 

Linlithgow,  doorway  at,  ii,  221,  222.  Pa- 
lace, 22.5. 

Lino.  Spain,  churches  of  SS.  Miguel  and 
Cristina  at,  ii,  216.  Unique  in  form, 
247. 

Lion  tomb  at  Cnidus,  i.  275. 

Lisieux  Cathedral,  i,  5;")!. 

liismore  Cathetlnd,  ii,  227. 

Little  Maplcfetead,  Essex,  round  church 
at,  ii,  181.  409. 

Little  Suxham,  Suffolk,  round-towered 
church  at,  ii,  182. 

LiveriKX)!,  St.  George's  Hall  at,  i,  334 

Li  via,  house  of,  i,  363. 

Lloyd,  Mr  Watkiss,  subject  of  a  i«per 

by,  i,  251  note. 
Loches,  round  arches  iifyon  pointed  ones 

at,  i,  485.     Castle,  490.  586.     See  ii, 

395. 
lioftus,  Mr,  explorations  of,  i,  200. 
Lombardy,  ii,  3,  4  note,  297.   Di^appca^- 

ance  of  original  Lombard  buildings, 

299.       Examples     of     liOmbard    and 

round-arched  Gothic,  298--320.     See 

Italy. 


Loudon,  ii,  181.  197. 

London  Bridge,  i,  48. 

S.  Lorenzo,  Milan,  tee  Milan. 

Lorenzo,  b:isiliGan  chnroh,  Rome,  dates 

of;  i,  409.    Aisles,  410.    Gallery,  418. 

Original  arrangement,  interior  view, 

419. 
Lorraine,    architectural    afi&nitiea  of,  i, 

447. 
Lorsch,  porch  of  convent  at,  elevation  of, 

ii,  44. 
Louis   le  Gms,  Louis  le  Jeune,  Saint 

Louid,  and  the  architecture  of  Fnuioe, 

i,  523,  524.    Louis  the  Pious,  ii,  305. 
Loupiac,  facade  of  church  at,  i,  480. 
Louvain,  town-hail  at,  i,  14.     Its  date 

and    character,  603.      Church   of  St 

Pierre,  intended  design,  &c,  597.  ii,  79 

note,    Cl(»th-hull,  605. 
Lubeck,     brick  -  built     cathedrsl     and 

churches  of  SS.  Mary  and  Catlterine 

at.    Plans,  view,  &c,  ii,  90 — 93,    Towu- 

hall,  96. 
Lucca,  ii,  297.  317.  320,  321.     Bays  of 

San  Mjirtino,  327.    Facade,  374.    San 

Michele,  ^74. 
Lund,  Sweden,  cathedral  at,  ii,  100. 
Luncburg,  brick  architecture  of,  ii,  93. 
Luther's  shelter,  ii,  46. 
Luxor,  temple  of,  i,  121.    Obelisk,  130. 
Luxueil,  i,  497. 
Lyeia  and  its  tombs,  i,  224—230.  351. 

See  ii,  430. 
Lycurgus,  i,  233.     Effect  of  his  laws, 

241. 
Lydda,  Gothic  church  at,  ii,  412. 
Lydiu,  i,  220. 
Lyons,  church  of  Ainay  at,  i,  497.    Style 

of  the  cathedral,  551,  552. 
Ly^sicrates,   choragic   monument    of,  its 

character  as  a  work  of  art,  i,  26.  247. 

256.    Dimensions  and  elevation,  270. 

Mabillon,  plan  found  and  publidhed  by, 

ii,  5. 
Machpelah,  oave  of,  i,  284.  351. 
Madeleine,  Paris,  i,  20.    Madelaine,  Je- 
rusalem, ii,  411. 
Madracen,  tomb,  view  of,  i,  361. 
Madrisi^a,  the,  fee  Ispahan. 
Maeatrioht :  St  Servin's,  i,  593.      Notre 

Dame,  593. 
Msgdeburg,  model  of  chmch   built  by 

Otho  the  Great  at,  ii,  39.     Form  and 

arrangements   of  the    oatliednd,    54. 

Nave  and  side-aisles,  76. 
Maguelone,  fortified  church   at,  L  460 

495. 
Mahomed  Khodabendah,    city   fcmoded 

by,  ii,  553.     Splendid  Uunh  erected 

by  him,  554,  555. 
Mahomet,  first  mosque  of,  ii,  499.  501. 

His  intention  relative  to  the  temple  of 

Jcrusah-'in,  503. 
Mahomet  II,  number  and  splendour  of 

the  mosqnes  of,  ii,  588. 
Mahomctanism,  resiiilt  of  the  ootbimt 
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and  cause  of  the  success  of,  ii,  498 — 
500.  Expulsion  of  itd  followers  from 
Spain,  537.  Their  habit  regnrding  the 
nrchitecture  of  conquered  pt;oples,  588. 

Haison  Curr^,  Ximef,  i,  301.  Descrip- 
tion, plan,  &e,  807.  404. 

Malines,  church  of  St  Rombaut  at,  i, 
595.    Chief  points  of  interest,  597. 

Bfallay,  M,  on  the  churches  in  Puy  de 
Dome,  i,  491.  494. 

Ifammeisi,  pur^tose  of  Egyptian  temples 
so  called,  i,  12ii. 

Manchester  warehouse  nrchitecture,  i,  48. 

Manco  Capac's  house,  Cu7co,  ii,  584. 

Miinetho,  dynastic  chronology  of  Egypt, 
by,  i,  88.  Fragnient  preserved  by  Jo- 
sephus,  90, 91 .  On  the  Labyrinth,  108. 
On  the  Shepherd  kings,  112.  Con- 
firmation of  his  list  of  kings,  124. 

Manres^a,  collegiate  church  at,  ii,  268. 
Interior  view,  269. 

Mantua,  ii,  298.  Campanile  of  S.  Andrt  a, 
S.^'S,  354. 

Maplestead,  Essex,  Bound  church  at,  ii, 
181.  409. 

Marburg,  church  of  S.  Elizabeth  at; 
Plan,  section,  &c,  ii,  56.  West  front, 
56.     Apsr,  69. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  pillar  of  Victory  of,  i, 
341. 

Margiiret  of  Austria,  sepulchral  church, 
erected  by,  i,  561. 

S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  Rome,  i,  332. 

S.  Maria  di  Ara  Ctcli,  basilican  church, 
daito  of,  i,  410. 

S.  Maria  in  Oflpitolio,  triapsal  church, 
ColojrnP,  ii,  23. 

S.  Maria  in  Co^'medin,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  i,  409.  420.  Tower:  dimen- 
sions, ii,  316.     Elevation,  316. 

S.  Maria  in  Dominica,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  date  of,  i,  410. 

8.  Maria,  Fl«)rence,  dimensions  of,  i,  24. 
See  Florence. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  date  of,  i,  409.  PIru,  416.  In- 
terior view,  proportions,  &c,  417.  Mo- 
dern alterations,  418. 

S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  dat«  of,  i,  410.     Its  style,  ilnd. 

8.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  basilican  church, 
date  of,  i,  410. 

S.  Maria  Rotunda,  tee  Theodoric. 

S.  Marie  do  I'Epine,  west  front  of,  i,  558. 
Its  English  prototype,  558.  I^antem, 
579. 

Maiienburg,  brick  schloss  at,  ii,  96,  97. 

Mariette,  M,  Egyptian  Explorations  of, 
i.  90.  99  note.  102  noU.  112. 

Markham,  Blr,  on  Peruvian  architecture, 
ii,  583. 

S.  Mark's,  Venice.   See  Venice. 

Marmoutier,  church  of,  ii,  31.  View, 
31. 

Marryat's  Works  on  Sweden,  Jutland, 
See,  Illustrations  from,  ii,  100  et  seq. 

Mars  Ultor,  temple  of,  i,  306.  404. 


Marseilles,  early  colonists  of,  i,  351.  ii. 
405. 

Marshall,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  at  Exeter,  ii, 
188.  191. 

8.  Martin,  triapsal  church,  Cologne,  ii, 
24,  25. 

S.  Mortino  in  Cielo  d'Oro,  Ravenna,  i, 
424. 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  date  of,  i.  410. 

S.  Mary  Redclitfe,  a  French  prototype 
of,  i,  558. 

Mashita,  palace  at,  plan,  i,  387.  Triapsal 
hall,  388.  Western  octagon  tower,  389. 
Facade,  390.  Elevation  robtored  by  the 
author,  392. 

Mass,  as  an  element  in  Architecture,  i, 
16. 

Matera,  cathedral  at,  ii,  382.  Window, 
382. 

Materials  in  architecture:  stone  and 
brick,  i,  19,  20.  Plaster,  wood,  cast 
iron,  21. 

Mausolns,  tomb  of,  at  Ualicamasius,  i, 
272.  View  and  plan  as  restored  by 
the  Author,  273.  Dimensions  and  de- 
scription, 274. 

Maxcntius,  basilica  of,  or  Temple  of 
Peace,  its  dimensions,  i,  24.  Consi- 
dered as  an  example  of  Roman  art, 
296.  Description,  plan,  sections,  &r, 
318 — 320.  Its  stucco  ornaments,  334. 
Proi)ortion  of  solids  to  area,  581. 

Mayence  Cathedral,  ii,  17.  Its  chief 
features,  18.  Its  western  apse,  21. 
The  Kauf  Uaus,  84. 

Mecca,  the  Koaba  at,  i,  G5.  202.  ii,  499. 
501.  Arrangements,  details,  &c,  of  it, 
and  of  the  Great  Mo«<]ue,  517,  518. 

Mechlin,  i,  589,  Intended  Town-hall, 
605. 

Medina,  Mahomet's  Mosque  at,  ii,  499. 
501. 

Metlinet-IIabou,  temple  of  i,  122.  Pa- 
vilion of  Rhamses,  130,  131. 

Megalithic  period  in  England,  ii.  121. 

Meillan,  chateau  of,  i,  585. 

Meissen  Cathedral,  ii.  65.  Nave,  78. 
Baptistery,  81. 

Melrose  Abbey,  ii,  202.  214.  Aisle,  215. 
East  window,  216. 

Memnonium,  the,  i,  121. 

Memphis,  i,  89.  ^lariette's  explorations, 
90.  Dynasties  of  Pymmid-buildiiig 
Kingi",  ihid.  Magnificence  of  the  city, 
destruction  of  its  monuments,  &c,  114, 
115. 

8.  Menoux,  church  at;  exterior,  i,  503. 
Chevet  and  narthex,  504. 

Meroc,  the  alleged  parent  state  of  Egypt, 
i,  140.  Remains  of  Ethiopian  temples 
and  pyramids,  141.    Arches,  207. 

Merovingian  Kings,  no  architectural  re- 
mains of  the,  i,  522. 

Messina,  architecture  of,  i>,  399,  400. 
The  Nunziatella,  399.   Cathedial,  404. 

Metal  used  in  Roman  architocture,  372. 
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Metz  Gatliodr&l,  pleosiDg  features  ci,  ii. 
77. 

Mexico^  primitive  perfection  of  the  arts 
in,  i,  62.  Early  inliabitants,  ii,  5()8. 
Becent  art'Stic  explorers,  564.  Tolte^-s 
ond  Aztecs ;  result  of  the  6pani:ih  oon- 
qiiest,  664—566.  Alleged  Buddhist 
Sculptures :  Etistem  prototypes  of 
Mexican  forms,  5G7,  568.  571.  Tt-o- 
callis  or  pyramid-temples.  569,  570. 
Temple  or  palaco  at  Mitln.  571,  572. 
Buildings  of  Yucatan,  573  —  575. 
Principles  of  construction,  577 — 57y. 

Michel  Angelo,  ii.  547. 

Michel,  Mont  St,  medieval  features  re- 
tained at,  i,  587. 

Milan  Cathedral,  i,  24.  554.  ii.  272. 
lU  orchiU^,  322.  324.  338.  Plan, 
pection,  interior,  original  model,  Sic, 
338—343.  Circular  church  of  Ijian 
Jiorenzo,  its  mutihitions,  &c,  i,  436, 
437.  Church  of  San  Ambrogio.  ltd 
atrium,  silver  alttir,  bronze  doors,  &o, 
ii,  305—307.  Its  additional  tower,  317. 

Milan  city,  half  German,  ii,  293.  297. 
The  Great  Hospital,  360. 

Milt'tus,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  246. 

MinuFHand  Minaritri,  their  beauty,  ii.  513. 
Examples  :  Tunis,  520.  Sta  Sophia, 
544.     Erzeroum,  .551. 

Minden,  church  at,  ii,  22. 

Minerva,  temple  of,  at  Sunium,  i,  244. 

Minerva  Meaiea,  temple  or  tomb  of,  i, 
347.  Peculiar  fixtures  of  it;*  construc- 
tion, 348,  349.  ii,  437. 

S.  Miniate »,  Florence,  i, 420.  Dimensions, 
ii,  370.    Plan,  371.    Section,  372. 

Misitra,  Sparta,  church  of  the  Virgin  at, 
ii,  460,  468.    Apse,  461. 

Missionary  zeal  of  the  Buddliists,  ii,  567. 

Missolonghi,  doorway  at,  i,  238. 

Mitln,  Mexico,  temple  at,  ii,  571.  Palace, 
572. 

Moilena,  cathedral  at,  ii,  810.  Ociagon, 
318.     (;hirlandina  tower,  320. 

Mogrebins,  mo.-que  of  the,  ii,  502. 

Moguls  of  India,  sepulchre-palaces  of  the, 
i,  110. 

Mohammed,  see  Mahomet. 

Mohammed  ben  Alhama,  founder  of  the 
Alimnibra,  ii,  532. 

Moissac,  church  at,  i,  471.    Plan,  471. 

Mokwi,  Armenia,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 
468.  483. 

Molfetta,  Apulia,  church  at,  ii,  368.  Plan 
Hn<l  section  :  its  domes,  395. 

MonaNterboiee,  Ireland,  early  doorway  at, 
ii,  237,  238. 

Monasteries :  St  Gall,  ii,  5 — 9.  Ireland, 
227.  Spain,  281.  283.  Kelat  Soman, 
423.     Troitzka,  Moscow,  490. 

Monkwearmouth,  ii,  126.  Saxon  door- 
way, 127. 

Monreale:  Plan  of  church  at,  ii,  401. 
Nave,  402.      Its  mosaic  decorations, 

.  403.  Cloisters,  404.  Fountain,  405. 
Moflftio  piciuxea  or  stained  glass?  406. 


Mons,  Belgium,  i,  589.  Church  of  St 
Waudru,  598.  Pulvchromatic  efft«ts, 
598.    Town-hull,  OOo. 

Mont  Majour,  triapsal  church  at.  i,  462. 

Mont  St  Anijelo,  baptistery-  of,  ii,  395. 

Mont  St  Michel,  Normandy,  medieval 
features,  preserved  in,  i,  587. 

Montienieuf,  church  of,  i,  488. 

Monza,  example  of  brick  architecture 
from,  ii,  361. 

Moors,  the,  in  Spain,  ii,  243,  244.  250. 
253.  276.  521.  Characteristics  of  the 
Moresco  style:  region  in  which  it  pre- 
dominated, 277.  ICxamples,  277—282. 
Moorish  workmen  under  Christian 
masters,  398,  399.  536  note.  Their 
first  important  building,  523.  525. 
Extent  and  nature  of  their  remains 
ill  Spain ;  their  probable  origin,  535. 
Period  of  their  expulsion,  537.  See 
Alhambra.    Saracenic. 

Moravia,  ii,  2. 

Moresco  Style,  see  Monrs. 

Mortier  en  Der,  i>art  Ilomanesque,  part 
Gothic  church  at.  i,  509.  Its  perfect- 
ness  as  an  example  of  a  new  Htyie, 
510.     See  ii,  9,  127. 

Morzig,  church  of,  ii,  .30. 

Mosaic  pavements  in  Roman  basilicas,  i, 
421. 

Mosaic  pictures  at  Monreale,  ii,  401. 
406. 

Moscow,  architects  of  the  churches  in.  ii. 
481.  When  made  the  capital  of 
Russia,  486.  488.  Numcrousness  of 
its  churches,  486.  The  AnnunciatioD 
and  St  Michael's  churches,  489.  The 
Assumption,  489.  Plan.  490.  St  Basil 
(Vas.sili  Blanskenoy),  489.  Plan,  400. 
View,  49 1 .  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  49a 
The  Kremlin  y  105.  ii,  494.  Towers  on 
its  walls,  494.    Sacred  Gjite,  495. 

Moses,  the  brazen  serpint  of,  ii,  307. 

Mosques:  Kairoan  or  Kairwan,  ii,  406. 
520.  Hebron,  413.  Mecca,  518.  Co^ 
doba,  524.  Diarbekr,  380.  Tabreei, 
551.  l8])Hhan,  557.  See  Oiiro.  Con- 
stantinople. Damascus.  Jerusalem. 
Mecca. 

Moyed,  El,  mosque  of,  ii,  516. 

Muckross,  Ireland,  monastery  cloister  at, 
ii,  227. 

Munzenberg  castle  of,  ii,  45.  PiciuresqiK 
features,  48. 

Mugheyr,  details  and  diagrams  of  temple 
at,  i,  151,  152. 

Muhlhauscn.  Maria  Kirche  at,  plao,  iit 
78.    Arrangement,  view,  &c  79L 

Mujelib^,  probable  origin  of  the,  i,  156. 

Munich  Cathedral,  ii,  75.  Brick  chuichM^ 
76. 

Municipal,  see  Civic. 

Munster,  Lainberti  Kirche  at,  ii,  222  note. 

Murano,  arch  at,  i.  391. 

Murphy,  Mr,  illustrator  of  the  Alhaiabi*) 
ii,  288  noU.  525. 

Music  among  the  ancioit  raeea,  i,  68. 81 
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Mycenaa,  tombs  of  the  kings  at,  i,  234. 

Gate  of  the  LioDs,  238. 
Myla&sa,    pillar  of   Victory   at,  i,   340. 

Tomb,  358.     View  of  same,  359. 
Myru,  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at,  ii,  454. 
Myron*8  treasury,  and  materials  of  its 

decorations,  i,  239. 

Naksh-i-Rustam,  tomb  of  Darius  at,  i, 
194. 

Nancy,  Ducal  palace  at,  i,  584.  Portal, 
&o,  58G. 

Naples,  paucity  of  examples  in,  ii,  370. 
Cathedral,  371. 

Napoleou  I,  facade  completevl  by,  ii, 
342. 

Naranco,  church  of  Sta  Mario,  &c,  its 
character  and  ornamentution,  ii,  246. 
View,  chief  point  of  interest,  247. 

Narthex,  the,  in  busilican  churches,  i, 
408.  424.  Cluny,  502.  Vezelay,  503. 
Bt  Menoux,  505.     Spires,  ii,  20. 

Nature,  imitation  of,  i,  41. 

Naumborg,  church  of,  ii,  75.  Choir- 
screens,  82. 

Naval  architecture,  continuous  advance 
of,  i,  45.  529. 

Naval  triumphal  columns  in  Rome,  i, 
340. 

SS.  Nuzaiio  ed  Celso,  church  of,  its 
original  appellation,  pcculiaiities  of 
construction,  &c.  i,  438. 

SS.  Xerco  tnl  Achillco,  bac^ilican  churcli, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  410.  System  of  which 
it  afibrdu  an  example,  420. 

Nero,  batlis  of,  i,  332. 

Neufchatel,  Notre  Dame  de,  ii,  11. 

Neuss,  church  of  St.  Gue'rin  in,  ii,  29.  51. 

Nevers  Cathedral,  i,  551. 

New  style,  possibility  of  n,  i,  44,  45. 

Newton,  Mr,  explorations  of,  i,  272. 
274. 

New  Walsinghom  church,  roof  of  aisle, 
ii,  184. 

Nicbolai  Kirchc,  Zerbat,  ii,  80. 

S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  bsbilican  church, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  410. 

Nieuport,  Belgium,  Ijclfry  of.  i,  601. 

Nike  Apteros.  or  Wingless  Victory,  tem- 
ple of,  i,  245.  Its  fiieze,  254.  How 
lighted,  265. 

Nile.  Egyptian  rule  with  regard  to  erec- 
tions on  the  two  sides  of,  i,  107.  130. 
Course  of  civilization,  up  stream  or 
down  stream  ?  140. 

Nimeguen,  circular  church  at,  ii,  30. 

Nfines,  Maison  Cariee  or  Temple  of  Diana 
at,  i,  301.  307,  404.  452.  Amphi- 
theatre, 329.  The  Tour  Magne,  350. 
439.  The  Pont  du  Gard,  373.  See  ii, 
429. 

Nimroud,  North-west  Palace  at,  i,  164. 
Plan,  165.  Result  of  exploration  of 
the  pyramid,  186.    Vaulted  drain,  205. 

Nineveh,  i,  145.  161.  Explorations.  163.  i 
Parts  of  Ninevite  structures  remain-  i 
ing,  189.    Stairs.  192.    iSse  518,  552.      ' 
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Nisibin,  triple  church  at,  ii,  428.  463. 

Nismes,  see  Nimes. 

Nivelles,  church  of  St.  Gertrude  at,  i, 
591.    Its  circular  tower,  &c,  591. 

Nocera  dei  Pagani,  baptistery  of,  i,  433. 
ii,  440. 

Nomenclature  in  Christian  architecture, 
remarks  on,  i,  396. 

Norman  architecture,  chief  feature  of, 
i,  17.  Architectural  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, 447.  Inconsistency  charac- 
teristic of  the  ruoe,  506.  Culminating 
epoch  of  the  style,  507.  Destroyers 
and  rebuilders,  509.  Examples  of  the 
style :  towers  and  vaulting,  512—521. 
Pillars,  564.  Result  of  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England,  ii,  121.  Effect  of 
the  wars  of  th«^  Itoses,  123.  Norman 
cha{)els,  177.    Norman  gateway,  186. 

Normans  and  Norman  buildings  in  Sicily, 
ii,  398.  399. 

Northampton,  round  church  at,  ii,  181. 
Eleancr  cross  iu  the  cuuty,  194. 

Norway,  cliurch  architecture  of,  ii,  101. 
Wooden  churches.  103.  117.  ii,  5. 

Norwich  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Norwich  Cathedral :  Plan,  ii,  130.  Tabu- 
lar items,  200.  S^te  132.  141. 164.  170. 
173.  252. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris.    See  Paris. 

Notre  Duuie  de  Dijon,  i,  549. 

Nourri,  pyramids  at,  i,  141. 

Novara  Cathedral  :  Atrium,  plan,  ii,  301. 
Elevation  and  Section,  301.  Baptis- 
tery, 303. 

Novogorod,  Sta  Sophia,  ii.  384.  468.  483, 
484.  East  end,  484.  Interior,  bronze 
doors,  &c.  485.  Convents,  ibid.  Vil- 
lage church,  486. 

Noyon  Cathedral,  i,  546.  570  note. 

Nubia,  rcHik-cut  Egyptian  temples  in,  i, 
124.  Church  at  ibrim,  404.  /See  Rock- 
out  temples. 

Nunziatella,  Messina,  ii,  399. 

Nuremberg,  double  chapel  at,  ii,  32. 
Churches,  St  Laurence  and  St  Se- 
bald,  72,  73.  Peculiarity  of  the  Fmuen 
Kirche,  80.  "  Sacraments  H'auslein  " 
at  St  Laurence's,  82.  Schone  Brunnen, 
85.    Bay  window,  St  Sebald,  87. 

Oajaca,  Tehuantepec,  pyramid  of,  ii, 
570. 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  side  of  the  Nile  always 
chosen  for  the,  i,  107.  Earliest  and 
finest  examples,  108.  129.  Their  pur- 
pose, &c,  130.  Assyrian  obelisk  at 
Divanubara,  187. 

Octagon  :  Ely  Cathedral,  ii,  136.  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  177  note. 

Odo,  archbishop,  cathedral  erected  by, 
ii,  126. 

Ogival,  French  use  of  the  term,  i,  571 
note. 

S.  Olaf,  chnrches  built  by,  and  in  me- 
moiv  of,  ii,  102. 

Olite,  Spain,  castle  of,  ii,  287. 
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Oiimr,   iiiri'iitivi'   t(»   i\w   buildiii;^  or  a 

ninM|iin  liy,  ii   r)02.    (/linnictiT  of  hiiii- 

Hi-iriiTiil  liis  tiiiihu|iii\  r>it2. 
OpiN^iilii'iiii,  (il)j(Ttinn:i})li>  t'tuliin's  in  the 

(rliiiri'h  j»t,  ii,  77. 
Oruii^r,  l{(Hii:iii  tlioiiirc  nt :  DcKcription, 

).  II'IA.  riiin  aii'l  view,  oLTi.  Tiiiiiupliul 

iiirii.  :;:ii;.    ('inin-Ii,  irn;. 

Or.iiorioH :  Nnriitamlv,  i,  512.  IriHli,  ii, 
2:«) -2:i2.    Of  (;anorii^2:K).    KalyUs 

■no. 

( >n'Iii>in<'iio:4,  t(Hiib  (or   tri'asnrv)  at,   i, 

2:jr». 

OrkiH'VM,  nrrl)it4-<*tum1    clenionts   tract*- 

II ) lie  ill  the.  ii,  20r>. 
OrifiuiH  Calluiiml,  iln  iiipriiH,  date,  &»\ 

i,  .\'>l. 
Orl(>niirivill>'.  (Ioii1>1lhiik«<*4I  IiaMlioa  al,  i, 

10."). 
Oniiiiiii'iit.  t'arvttl,  priiK'ijtli',  olijii'f,  n\u\ 

ii|i|ili4*uti«iii  of.  i,  :U     :•;'>. 

(»rvi.t«.,  ii. 'JiJ?.  :j2s.  :j:mi.  'XVX 

Oriiiui'i  III,  iiinsi|iif'  or,  ii,  .'>('>. 

OMvr  I, art*,  DiMniuirk,  round  oliun'li  at, 

ii,  W'X 
Otlior*,  (loniinn  arHiit<Ttnrr  iimU'r  !li«', 

ii,  ;{.     Minhtrr  nsrrilH'.l  io  Otlio  III, 

:W.     Clnin-li  of  ( Hho  tli«'  < Jn»t,  :J1». 
Olninto  C-iith.iIial,  ii,  :JsI.    Oypt.  :W1. 
Otriroli.    Ini^ilica    nt,    i.   JJ22.      Ainphi- 

tliratn,  XUt. 
<)ltiiiiu>)i(/in),  Alsaco,  cin-ulnr  olnin-Ii  at, 

ii,  10. 
Oiiili  iiiinh',  masonic  trick  in  tho  town- 

liiill  (if,  i,  (SO.*!. 
S.  Onrn.  Ixoncn.     >'•*•  lumen. 
Ovirdc.  ii,  210.  21M). 
Oxliinl   Catlinlral,   Wnlsfy's   nx)f  at,  ii, 

\\\).     <Jhoiriirrlu!s,  l.^O. 
Oxford  Martyrs'  Mmioritil,  ii.  VM  mtte. 
Oxfonl     ^nlv^'r^ity :      Mi*rton     CdlU'iji' 

rhn|Ml,  ii,   liV.J.    177.     Kx«  ter  0>Hi%^' 

«'ii:i|»il,  177  /*"/'.     C<»ll('^<s  p?ni;rally, 

r,»7,  11>S. 

|*jidiM}K>rn  ('alhr<ln»l.  transitional  f»atur«' 
sliown  in,  ii,  22.  *X\. 

r<tdiia,  rivio  hull  nt,  ii,  Il»8.  'Xu.  lU  di- 
nifUhions,  an*iidrH,  &r,  I>57.  Church 
of  San  Antonio.  i\\)\. 

I*n9Htuni,  I>oric  t<nii»lo  nt,  i,  241.  Pirn- 
liariticH  of  it<i  form,  2ril.  2tin. 

I'aintiHl  jijlass,  rircninHtanc<*H  attending 
the  iiitri  duct  ion  of,  i,  lol*.  471.  4I»4. 
ItH  intluoncoiiHaforniativo  principle  in 
Outliic  Architecture,  ri20.  KckuUs  of 
itii  oniitssiim  in  ni«Mli-rn  \^indow!i,  r)27. 
KxtravngBiiccs  of  the  (.icnnan  artiat?*, 
ii,8.^.  Introduction  hito  and  mania  tor 
its  display  in  Kni^land,  122.  14.').  ITkI. 
158.  Contnistcil  with  pulychroniic 
dec  iration,  400. 

Painting  and  8cnl])ture.  thiir  province  nH 
diHtingniHhetl  from  architecture,  i,  4,  ii. 
pKi-RapliaoliiiHin,  12.  K;2yptian  ox- 
RmplcB,  U2.*\WV  VuAvWic  poricnl, 
137.   Beu\]ptutc\u  X**Ntv;v\\WvV\\wv;>. 


181— IST).  IIt»w  naed  in  tin?  paIaof-.s  iif 
PrTHt'iKdi.H,  UK).  Sculptun'  ;in.l  colmird 
in  the  CJrccian  ord«n?,  2r»S.  2.").5.  FIx- 
t«-rrial  wulpture  of  the  Fr»  nch  Catlu- 
dml.s,  .542.  English  cathrflrals.  ii. 
122.  Mund  Painting  in  Saxon  (-.Jitir.  s. 
128.    P.dychroniy  in  Si.-ily.  40:J.  40f;. 

Palaces:  Kgyptian,  i.  lis'  121.  A^- 
syrian,  100  —  184.  Ancient  Persian, 
189-201.  Kouian,  304.  363.  :-{C8. 
KoinaTiewpic,  440.  Gcnnan,  ii,  4.">. 
Saracenic  (Alcazar  :md  Alhanibro,  .Sill 
—  53r».  Sa.'isanian,  378.  Persian-Sara- 
cenie,  558.     Mexicnn,  572.  570. 

Pal  neon  t«il(>gy,  its  in)iK>rtance  to  tho 
(i<-ologist,  i,  5.S,  54. 

Palenque,  proliahlo  Christ  an  bas-rtUrf 
at,  ii.  573  notr.  Pyramid- torn nic,  or 
Tcocalli,  574.  570. 

Pah'rmo,  church  of  San  Giovanni  in, 
ii,  31H>,  400.  Itrt  niotupio-liko  form,  3li'J. 
Churches  in  mixed  ^styles,  400.  C^itho- 
dral :  lateral  entrance,  403.  tiist  end 
401.     Us«-  (if  the  p^iinte*!  arch.  40."». 

Palestine,  Italian  Gothic,  how  in tnwl need 
into,  ii,  407.     Kxiunples,  408-  411. 

PaIla«lio,  i,  3ik;-  -3  I'J.  Class  of  fii.;;ide 
jiopnhiriztxl  by  him.  ii.  348.  One  ot^  bis 
most  Hucct  .ssful  drsigns,  1)58. 

Palmyni,  T<'mple  of  the  Sun  nt,  i,  219 
314.     Srt'  ii,  50,*). 

Pansa's  Hoiifcc,  IVmiKiii,  i,  309.  *SVt 
PoniiX'ii. 

S.  Pantidoone,  CV)lo|;jnc,  ii.  49. 

Pantheon,  Paris,  pni]H.)rtion  of  holid.s  t>» 
an  a  in  tiic,  i.  iiiil. 

Pantheon,  Kome.  conipare<l  with  tin* 
Parthenon,  i,  17.  Its  n>tunda,  2t»ij 
Portico,  301.  431.  De^4•riI.tion,  Plan. 
Kh'Viiti<»n,  iSection,  Jtc,  309 — 311.  lu-l 
]ietiiiuns  of  its  form  in  miniature,  :»i.'). 
42;».  Prriod  of  its  erc-ctioij,  ii/  43g. 
Plan  of  lighting  it.  453. 

Pantr.krator  Chujx'h,  Con.stantim^ido,  ii, 
4."iO. 

Papime(Nln,  Naples,  chnrch  at,  ii^  3i<;j. 
its  d<iorway,  383. 

Paren//),  Komancsquc  basilica  nt  i.  425. 
Paris  :  inlluenoc  of  the  materials  of  lu 
con^t^uction  on  the  eilV*ct  iinxlnced  bv 
the  Madeleine,  i,  20.  Notro  TDame': 
pn>portion  of  solids  to  urea,  24.  5^7^ 
Compared  with  the  Arc  «]o  rKtoil\.,*;u» 
Date  of  erection;  jdan.  534.  Aixm 
original  and  altereil  elevnti(»n,  &c,  5.S5 


Genevieve,  523.  St  Martin,  Tuio.    Pan 


t^iche,  ii,  274  not4\ 

Parish  churches,  England,  C3tampK.s  of. 
181 — 184. 

Parliament  Houses,  Louduii,  oeiiiral  orla- 
^on.  ii,  177  »Mrf«. 
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Parma  Cathedral,  ii,  310.  Principles  of 
design  illustrated  by  the  Baptistery, 
850. 
Parthenon,  principle  illustrated  l»y  the, 
i,  14.  Coraparetl  with  other  edifices, 
17.  Dimensions,  24.  248.  Its  fitness 
for  ornamental  adjuncts,  38.  Its  cha- 
racter as  a  work  of  art,  243.  Ele- 
vation of  a  column,  250.  The  facade, 
.   252.    Plan,  260.    Form,  261.    Section, 

2(;3.    M«Kle  of  lighting  it,  263. 
Purthians,  ii,  378. 

I*n8sagarda,  tomb  of   Cyrus  at,  i,  151. 
156,  157.    State  of  remains  there,  201. 
Fire  temple,  202. 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  i,  24.  581. 

ii,  449 
S.  Paul's  basilican  church,  Home,  its  date, 
i,  409.    Aisles,  410.    Description,  in- 
terior view,  &f,  414,  415. 
S.  Paul  aux  Trois  Chateaux,  Provence,  i, 

4.57,  458.  ii,  44. 
Paulinzelie,  ruined  abbey  of,  ii.  30. 
Pavia,  church  of  St  Miehele  at,  i,  590. 
ii,  11.  34.  Considered  as  an  example  of 
iU   style,   303.     Section,   304.     Apse, 
305.     S.  Pietro  and  S.  Teodoro,  305. 
Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  i,  49. 
Payerne,  Ixisilican  church  at,  ii,  11. 
Peace,  temple  of,  at  Rome.  See  Maxentius. 
Peacock,  Dr,  Dean  of  Ely,  memorial  to, 

ii,  166  note 
Pelasgi,  parent  rsice  of  the,  i,  75.  232. 
Testimony  of  tlieir  works,  234  vote. 
Most  remarkable  of  their  remains,  234. 
Domes,  235.  Doorways,  arches,  wall 
masonry,  &c,  236 — 238.  CiUminatiiig 
period  of  their  civiliziition,  240.  See  i, 
81  note 
Pellegrini's  designs  for  Milan  Cathedral, 

ii,  342. 
8.  Pellino,  apse  of,  ii,  377.    View,  377. 
Pendentives,  diagrams  of,  i,  450.  ii,  437. 
Penrose,  Mr,  work  on  Athenian  architec- 
ture by,  i,  250,  251  notes.     Drawing  by 
him,  553. 
Pepin,  union  of  French  dominions  under, 

i,  522. 
Pergamus,  wooden  roofed  basilica  at,  ii, 

427,  428. 
Perigeux,  church  of  St  Front  at,  i,  466, 
467.  Class  of  which  it  is  the  only  hjxx'i- 
men,  468.  Its  ante-church,  509.    See  ii, 
368.  392. 
Peristyle  in  Greek  temples,  object  of  the, 

i.  262. 
Perpendicular,  late  pointetl,  or  Lancas- 
trian style,  epoch  of  the,  ii,  123.  Motto 
of  the  period,  123.    See  161. 
Perring,  Mr,  twofold  measurement  of  the 

Great  Pyraiuids  by,  i,  95  note. 
Persepolis,  i,  146,  147.  Author's  work  on 
the  subject,  160  note.  Parts  of  build- 
ings still  preserved,  189.  Prominence 
of  staircases,  190.  PHlaces  of  Xerxes 
and  Darius,  190—200.  See  i,  284.  ii, 
378.  884.  552. 


Persia,  As-syrian  buildings  reproduced  in, 
i,   151.  1*88,  189.     Palaces,  190—200. 
Fire  temples,  202.    Tombs,  202.  351. 
Boundaries  of  the  architectural    pro- 
vince, ii,  377  note.  Paucity  of  materiala 
for  its  architectural  history,  548.    Ex- 
amples :  Bagdad  and  Erzeroum,  549 — 
551.     Tabreez,  551—553.     Sultauieh, 
553—555.     Ispalian  and  Teheran,  556 
—560. 
Peru,   ii,   580.    Difference    between   its 
buildings  antl  those  of   Mexico,  580. 
Kemains  of  Cyclopean  remains  at  Tia 
Iluanacu,  581,  582.    Sillustani  tomb«i, 
583.     Houses  of  Manco  Cajmc  and  of 
the   Virgins  of   the    Sun,   584,   585. 
Tombs,  585,  580.    Walls  of  Tambos 
and  Cuzco,  586—588. 
Perugia,  church  of  Sti  Angcli  at,  i,  432. 

T.iwn-hnll,  ii.  357. 
Pesth,  i,  394  note. 

Peterborough  Cathedral :  Proportions,  ii, 
130.  200.  Nave,  141.  Retro-choir,  149. 
Roof,  151.     West  front,   169.     Clere- 
story, 252. 
S.  Peter's   basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
dut.-,  i,  409.     AUles,  410.     Plan,  411. 
Site,  dimensions,   &c,  412.      Internal 
view,  413.     Two  interesting  adjuncts, 
414.     Proi)ortions  of  the  pillars,  413. 
S.  Peter's,  Rome  (present  building),  i, 
12.  24.     Principles    neglected  in,  30. 
l*roporti()n    of   solids    to    area,    581. 
See  ii,  18 1.  332.   336.  449.  525.  538. 
547. 
Petersburg,  near  Halle,  ruined  circular 

church  at,  ii,  40. 
S.  I'etersburg,  architects  of  the  churches 

of,  ii,  481. 
Petra,  i,  214.  352.  Peculiar  aspect  of 
the  locality,  351.  The  Khasne  or 
Treasury  of  Pharaoh :  View,  352.  Sec- 
tion and  description,  353.  Question  as 
to  object  of  some  of  the  so-called  tombtf, 
ibid.  Coriuthian  tomb,  354.  Rock-out 
interior,  355. 
Petrie,  George,  fact  relative  to  Irish  round 

towers  proved  by,  ii,  232. 
Phi^aleia,  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassao  in, 

i.  264. 
Philo),  noteworthy  features  of  the  temple 

at,  137,  138.     Plan,  138. 
Philip    Au<rustus,  progress  of    France 

under,  i,  524. 
Philip  of  Valois,  i,  624. 
Phoenicians,  the,  ii,  243,  244. 
Phonetic  element  in  art,  i,  4 — 10. 
Phrygia,  object  of  contention  between 

Egypt  and,  i,  220. 
Piaeenza,  church  of  San  Antonio  at : 
Plan,  ii,  299.    Section,  300.    Facade  of 
cathedral,  308.   Campanile,  819.  Pa- 
lazzo Publico,  357,  358. 
Pier  arches  in  English  cathedrals,  ii,  151. 
Pierrefonds,  castle  of,  i,  585. 
S.  Pietro  ad  Vincula,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  i,  409.  420. 
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I'illarn :  >'  iliii'/ii.  i.  12:^.  liiu^rrariiM  of 
jilsiji.-.  j'Jl.  'rii'rsnaloiiira  uiid  Con- 
^tu•ltillO;>^^  ii.  421.  422. 

I'iliuri  of  vict^rv,  n.-iiutrks*  on,  and  r-x- 
atij|il<v,  of,  i,*  'Mh-'M'I.  I{u<Mlii.^t 
ht}j.'iiiiT«it -.  ii.  '{IT;. 

I'innu  l'-,  ov«:r-<;iijpl'»yiii*.-:il  by  Frtu'rh 
Mn'.iiU-ct-!  i»f.  i.  .*;7»'i. 

I'i.%'i  c  Kli.c.l'HU  i.  127.  Fu«;ttk-.  ii.  :j^><;. 
Mirit  of  it-  «-xi»ri'ir,  372.  Vi*.-*,  'MX 
liUwl  Jiiru  h-i,  372.  I>-ariiii;;  l«»*iT, 
:i\ri.  .'H.'f.  niiip'-l  of  Stu  MuHa  <1<-I1h 
Spirui.  Ml.     Ilt]iti-9t<:ry,  3m  J. 

J'iniiii  i*iilf»'-»-.  Voiii«r.-.  ii.  i^»."». 

ri-tojtt.  ii.  320.     <;«itlii:<lral,  374. 

I'itz^'Uii'In,  fSy/aiitiii'r  rhurdi  at:  I'iuii. 
ii.  i;«J.  >'•  ti'iii  uiil  vii.-w.  407.  Vrtt- 
Inilil'  <l.it<-.  }•;'.». 

Vlnf:  M,  ••X'-:i\ali<»riM  uit<l  di.-M-fjv^-rijf*  at 
Kli'T-ii*'*'!  by,  i.  ir»l.  173,  174.  A 
faulty  ;i>-i)tii|iti<»ii  nf  hi.'*,  171  no/**. 

f'l:i:ii>.  tri:i)>-:il  'Imrcli  tit,  i.  102. 

IMiiiV  <»it  til"  t  iii)i]<-  nf  l)i:iii(i.  i,2«:0.  (hi 
lh':  t  'nib  'it  Miiii-olurt,  272.  On  th'.* 
loiiil*  "f  I'l'f.-  niiii.  2'*'*. 

riui«:ir>liii<-  AMhv.  ii.  222.  U«K»rw!iy, 
223. 

l*o  tr\.  it-  I'pivin'''-  a.-^  .'m  uit,  i.  Ti. 

rnint«!'l  :in'ii»-  Jiinl  ^tyl•^  jirt'-(.'liri.-tran 
and  frurly  |f«i't-Cliri.ftiaii  n.-f-  "f  tli«' 
an'li,  i.  i  H.  'J'ln.ory.  di!i;rrjirii.  and 
<-x:ini|ili  s,  4tl>  - -l.'j!}.  Nonnan  iin-Ii<-.» 
fivt-T  |rf»int«.d  I'll*'"..  l*»ii.  Invi-nti  -n  '»f 
til'-  trii«!  ii-.int'd  .-t\li:.  TiOO.  (jiiti'-al 
iil^-i^rvuti'iii'  ;-'r'- it' ."-t  ri-«"'i!jun'iida*i"n 
fif  ill*'  fttyl*-.  ."»2.1,  't'lf't.  Kniu'li  i-x- 
uiiijW<-.-.  .*f.I2  .'i'^T.  Claim  »if  tli«-  <iiT- 
man.i,  li.  3.  <  i<rriian  <-xanipl»-,  r»3  - 
h.'S.  Karly  Si-mi'linaviaii  irxainpU-n.  ii, 
loli  Ml.  Wln'ii  'uiir>n\wut\  intoKn:^- 
land,  \*ht.  i^:ir]i<-Rt  It.ilian  oxunipii;, 
312.  321.     S'   Airhr...,. 

l'oitii-r,i,  fa<;adi-  of  *'liun'h '»f  Notn:  Oanir*, 
at.  i.  4h7.  Olli- r  rlniHiis.  188.  Tlan 
i>f  tin:  cathi:  I  nil.  iV//.  Its  ninf't  ri- 
hiarkaMi-  ft-atnn:,  IHH.  (.'hnrch  of  St 
•lean,  TfOW. 

rolu,  anipliithMitrt*  at,  32!l,  330.     Arch 

of  tho  Sf-ri^ni,  :^i;. 

Polychroniy.  Se*-  C'doiir.  I'uintin;<. 
Polycmtes  t<rniplif  n«rribed.  t«s  i,  240. 
Pompeii,  i,  259.     HiiHilica,  321.     Plan  of 

Millie,  323.    TlH.fltr(\  32:i.    Uatlis,  3:^1. 

81ut|K;    and    urniii<;oin(.*nt   of   jirivat*,* 

dwellin^TH,  3G«<,  3«;i».     Pansa'8   liousp. 

369.     Uhc  of  coloura  and  nietiils,  370 

—373.    /Arii,  310. 
Poutigny,  abUry  of,  i,  550.     Chevet,  550. 

573.    A  German  copy,  ii.  57. 
Porcliefly  Porta  In,  and  Porticot:  I*criif;iin> 

liM  ^pillars)  i,  109.     French  exauj]>le8, 

454.  455.    5G1.    581.    l^rimli,  ii,  44. 

Gothland,  108,109.  Dunfcrmlino,220. 
'    Spanuh  exam plojt,  255. 250.     Si'<;ovia. 

259  tM»te.    Bi'vyjAUv*,  '455.    .Srt-  Dnora 

Rnd  Doiirwavii. 

nna,  Winy  '^  IW  Vo\ol\)  o^\,1'**. 


Porta  Niirra  at  li^saLi,- ■:!.  i,  i.<'  A: 
TrrXK'T^,  3:>. 

Pnrtllu'jl.  '■    UT-l,  •■{  B&t  ;1Lj  11:.  1  .  'J^". 

21«2.     Alc..>^a,  O.iMir-.-B  ni ":   fcrl- l.. 
2.*0,  2'.«1.     i:<-!$ult-  r.f  War  JLi  c-n-. 
quukc.  2.«2. 

Pra-jTi*'.  •  liiip-h  "f  ?*;  Wit  a:,  ii.  74. 

Prat' I.  Du'  mo  at.  ;i.  351.  Ita  t.-ATr.  3' 3 
—355. 

•S.  Praxi.d'.-.  Home.  CV'rlntb'aa  le sr fr  ra.  , 
302.  I».it'  of  ih..  oii'jf  i..  410.  Ar-L.?. 
420. 

Pn:-I'aplif  viiti^^m.  cau**?  «^-:  :Lr  fa  !ur*-  ..f. 
i,  12. 

Prien»r,  Ionic  boxa^iylr  ivmplr  af.  i.  240. 

ProiKtrti'-n  in  Architftur*-.  L  2'*.  'J 7, 
Diasrnjm.-.  2?*,  2a  </t*5t-rrei  ir*  ih-f 
Pynimid.-?.  252  t^tt. 

Pr-iji  Jiti'^»ns  *'f  ana  to  trili-ls,  kr,  in 
iritp>riant  biiiidini^r^.  i.  24.  Frrn<*L 
caili«-dnil?.  5^1.  Ku±;Ii>h  «it..fc-ini'T.. 
ii.  20;. 

rriit»-ta!it  worship,  early  Frvn-^L  cLur^-h 
suitable  fnr,  i,  473. 

l*nive:ii»'.  Kumaii  briil:iO  an<l  an;Li-  .•«  :v: 
St.  <.'liama-  in.  i,  310.  Arcbii'-vturi! 
U>nTt>i:tri'  !•.  443,  41."i.  Eirly  Ur^  "f  i;,r 
]ifiiijt>-il  an.*l>.  448.  rhuroh»-R.  l«pti»- 
U*ii»-.s.  and  ^loi^t^rr.s.  4.73 — l»V5. 

Pru.-i.-ia,  Fast,  brick  an•hi^.■clu^e  of.  ii. 
94. 

Ptnlcnii»-».  th-.  i,  89.  120.  Rcviv.d  of 
K.'yptian  art;*  under  thom.  132.  TeLi- 
jib  s  of  I  In.-  periotl.  135— 13i«. 

S.  Pudf.Miziana.  ba?>ilican  church.  Rmuk*. 
•latr  of,  i,  4'/.^.  Scriptural  intvrt.»t  al- 
ta^hin^  to  it,  it*«  plan  A:^,  419,  420, 

Pnidsaliron.  tower  at.  i.  4':2. 

Pulpitn  in  <>«>rman  chiin'hi-.s  ii.  S2. 

Puttri»'li.  work  on  Saxi»ny  l»y.  ii,  Hii. 

Pny  (h-  Dnni*'.  rhurcli»-»  in,  i,  4'Jl — 194.. 

Puy  en  Volay,  catlioiiral  at,  i.  497.  Its 
clnisttT,  498. 

Pyraniiib,  Tondi.san<l  Tonip'e^  «it'  K«n-pt, 
and  tluir  buiUKr^,  i,  16,  17,  18.  55.' 61] 
02.  iJate  of  the  pyr.imhLi  of  Oiz<-h.  9o! 
91.  Con.-tructive  ^kill  exhibited  iu'the 
G rc^at  Pyramid,  9 1 ,  92.  Trut li  ful  • . <;•*# 
i»f  itfl  picturea.  and  portrait-dtatnes.  92. 
Que.MtiimH  suu^icestcd  by  tlie^e  slVuc- 
ture8,  93.  Their  dite  and  number,  95. 
Dime^^ionD,  angular  inclination^/ J^c[ 
of  the  three  great  ones,  95 — 07.  '  De^ 
laiU  of  their  ciinstruction,  98.  Peculi- 
arilii'8  of  that  of  Saccara,  plan,  section. 
&c,  100.  lul.  Tombs,  paintings  tlieiv- 
on,  Ac,  102,  103.  Temples,  ami  rer<-ni 
dirtocjveries  regarding  tliem :  their 
architer'tural  eiftectivenc^s,  &-c,  1^)5 
106.  i;»tructures  of  the  first  Theban' 
kingdom,  107.  The  Labvrinth,  it» 
plan,  purpose,  &c,  103,  109.  Tomb* 
of  Boni  Hassan,  110,  111.  Remains  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  112.  Mode  of 
lighting  the  Umples,  U9.  2G2.     Rock- 

cat    tuniijs    and    temples,     124 l'>S» 

'SVAVwvwxtv  120.    Arches  in  tbo  Pvra- 
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micU,  207.  Use  of  definite  proportious, 
252  note.  Mexican,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ii,  571. 
Example  at  Palenque,  574.  See  Obe- 
lisks, Thebes.    See  also  ii,  319. 

Quaitro  Coronati,basilican  churoh,Rome, 

date  of,  i,  409. 
St  Qiientin,  church  at,  i,  549.  Town-hall, 

605. 
Querquevlllc,  triapsal  church  at,  i,  512. 
Quetzalooatl,  the  Mexican  Lycurgus,  ii, 

564.  556. 
St  Quinide,  Vaison,  France,  peculiar  apse 

of;  i,  456. 

Raglan  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Ramleh,  Syria,  church  at,  ii,  412. 

Ratisbun,  the  old  Dom  at,  ii,  11.  Scotch 
church,  32.  Dimensions  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cathedral,  68.  Plan  09. 
Entrance.  80  Church  of  St  Emeran, 
77. 

Ravello,  Ctisa  RufTolo  at,  Its  exceptional 
style.  Ii,  387. 

Ravenna,  tomb  of  Theoddric  at,  i,  285 
note.  438,  439.  Church  of  San  Vitiie, 
347.  434,  435.  ii.  38;  437.  Ancient 
splendour  of  its  basilican  churches,  i, 
422.  Examples :  SS.  Aj)ollinare  Nuovo 
and  in  Classe,  422—424.  Its  Circular 
churches  434.  Palace  of  'J'heodoiic, 
440.  Tower  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
ii,  315,  316. 

Rawlinson,  Rev  George,  untenable  sug- 
gestion by,  i,  175  note. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  explorations  of,  i, 
148  note.  150  note.  On  the  Birs  Niin- 
roud,  153,  154  note.  Assyrian  canon 
discovered  by  him,  160. 

Reculver,  Saxon  fra^^ments  at,  ii,  125. 

Redman,  Bishop  of  Ely,  tomb  of,  ii,  195. 

Reformation,  effect  on  church  building  of 
the,  ii,  123.     ^e^  133.  201. 

Regulini  Galeassi  tomb  at  Cervetere,  i, 
286—288. 

Reichenau,  basilican  church  at,  ii,  8. 
Plan,  elevation,  &c,  9.  An  apt  sug- 
gestion, ibid.  note.     Roof,  13. 

St  Remi,  arched  gateway  at,  i,  337. 
Roman  tomb,  view,  348.  Its  object, 
principal  features,  &c,  319.  Clmrch  at 
Kiieims,  523  note. 

Renaissance  style,  cause  of  the,  i,  43.  47. 
Small -love  for  it  in  England,  ii,  119. 
Best  example  of  a  Renaissance  dome, 
S'llnote.    8e!eii,  124.  225.  243.  251. 

8.  Reparatus,  bas*lican  church  of,  i,  405. 

Rhamession  at  Thebes,  its  founder,  di- 
mensions, &c,  i,  117,  118. 

Rhamnus,  form  of  temple  at,  i,  260. 

Rhamses  the  Great,  i,  117. 

Rhamses  II,  temple  erecte<l  by,  i.  204. 

Khamses  Maiamoun,  tomb  of,  i,  128. 

Rheima,  Roman  arch  at,  i,  337.  Church 
of  St  Remi,  523.  Cathedral,  533.  PLin, 
proportions,  &c,  537.    Elegance  of  its 


fa9ade  and  buttresses,  541.  575.  Ex- 
ternal sculptures,  541.  Windows,  566. 
568.     Capitals,  580.    Porch,  ii.  62. 

Rhenish  architecture,  ii,  1—36.  See 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Bonn.  Cologne.  Ger- 
many. 

Rhine,  inferiority  of  its  castles  to  those  of 
England,  ii,  197.  Settlement  of  the 
Goths  in  its  valley,  297. 

Riaz,  Ferdinand,  addition  to  the  Giralda 
by,  ii,  530. 

Ribe,  Schleswig,  cathedral  of,  ii,  105. 

Richard  II,  Westminster  Hall  rebuilt  by, 
ii,  198. 

Rickman  on  remains  of  Saxon  buildinsrs, 
ii,  125. 

Rieux,  church  at,  i,  462. 

Riez,  baptistery  at,  i,  462. 

Rifadi,  Byzantine  house  at,  ii,  450,  451. 

Rimini,  arch  erected  by  Augustus  at,  i, 
H35. 

Ripon,  Saxon  remains  at,  ii,  125. 

Rising  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Rochester :  Chapter-house  doorway  in 
Cathedral,  ii,  190.     Castle,  197. 

Rock-cut  tombs  and  temples  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, i,  124.  Temple  at  Ipsamboul, 
125.  Other  examples,  12(1,  127.  Dy- 
nasties by  whom  corns tructed,  127. 
Fact  dedueible  from  the  mcde  of  their 
con&truction,  127.  As  to  the  assumed 
intention  to  conceal  thiir  entrances, 
129.  223.  Monuments  at  Doganlu, 
223.  Tombs  in  Lycia,  227-230.  Gy- 
rene, 275—277.  357.  In  Etruria,  284. 
Petra,  352—355.  Jerusalem,  355—357. 
Rock-cut  churches  in  the  Ciimea,  ii, 
478. 

Roda,  Catalonia,  church  at,  ii,  248,  249. 

Roeskilde,  Denmark,  Domkirche  at,  ii, 
lOi.     Plan  and  elevation,  104. 

Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  mosque-like  ohurcli 
built  by,  ii,  399.  404. 

Remain  Metier,  basilican  church  at,  ii, 
10. 

Roman  architecture :  Pagan,  see  Romans. 
Ciiristian,  see  Rome. 

Romance  language,  definition  of,  i,  380 
note. 

Romanesque  style,  origin  of  the,  i,  396. 
Its  epoch,  397.  Early  examples  in  re- 
mote parts;  African  types,  404—406. 
Restrictive  effect  of  its  antecedents. 
Circular  churches,  429 — 440.  Secu- 
lar buildings ;  probable  last  effort 
in  this  style,  440.  Date  of  its  expiry 
and  birth  of  its  successor,  441.  Ex- 
ample at  Mortier  en  Der,  509.  Dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  st>le  and  the 
Gothic,  ii,  295.  Byzantine  Rioman- 
esque,  368.  370.  [56€  Byziuitine.]  See 
295.  301.  321.  415.  See  also  Basi- 
licas.   Circular  churches. 

Romans,  architectural  elemeut  under- 
stood by  the,  i,  16.  Their  constructive 
merits  and  defects,  22.  Neglect  of 
proportion,  29.    Modes  of  decoration 
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intr  rhifit]  l.y  tU,Tu.  32.  'S',.  V  r-itni- 
cr#Ti.-f.i'i«^'iir-i  ft(  tli»="  .ip^li.  *J''*».  K.--«.  n- 
ti»l  'Iff  T'  i!**»"H  }<-fWf=^-n  t'.»  III  ;ir'i|  tii»- 
Or  .  k.-,  'SI.*  27: «.  2-o  Fi»>iilt  ■  t  :!i'  ir 
i-,irlv-  r.iMi.  .-rl- n  '.\i'h  th»r  Ktr'i.-onn.*, 
i**!*.'  Ciii.;-:"  Mlii.-  r.f  th.-ir  -TvN.  iiv.i. 
Arrhit^^■rlIr*^l  r -j'l.r.^  •if  Th»-Ir  r.iarv- I- 
ltj:;-t  Pifv*-!-.  \'\2'.»l.  F:f-l  ifil.ftl'  Milt.- 
of  tln.ir  •  ity.  2'.«.>.  Th»:ir  K-irrowinsr- 
frr»rn  th-  <ir»;»;ks  ari-l  Ktni-i -ft *..'•.  2'.'.'i, 
2l»»;.  Th»  ir  ^-xlrii«l»-'i  ii-*-  of  th-  mrli  : 
biiiiiliriL'"  *vi'lrR'i!ij  thrir  inv.^r.tiv.- 
n»--,k,  'JO*;.  ilC  V.iii'ty  aiiil  ?il.::iil"nr 
of  tti'rir  w<irk.«*, 21C  'lii' ir  riii*!  ti-iiti'-n- 
a-j'l  rlalvintiTi-!  ■  f  tUf-  \ftrif.ii-  opier-. 

j^iC  -l>j;;.    Arr^v*,   :;•'■: I     'ivr,.j.i, .. 

Jii.*!— iJl.V  Iirir-'.-rtnii'^.-  atti'-ii.-.i  !■■ 
th  if  ^a-ilVn.-.  :il*^;.  f^xiiri:]*!*  s  <^f 
iCirii*'.  •fit — .1^*  1  ti' n- I's.  ••.■•.  ••.-I. 
Ci'f  f-fttur-  rf  a«bjii.:!tl"n  in  Ti..'r 
l;iiilili:i:/-.  ::'.M.  Ai.ij  li!t;..fltr..s  :  I  ■» 
for  ari'l    r— .l*  'f  .'LMili.iN.ri.il  ■  \l.i- i- 

ti'''ri-.  •i2\.       KUiV  ;i-:    .:-.'l   -  ti.i.T  ;ilillli:- 

th-Mtr*?-.  :;'J0— :;:'.! .  UruiArUTf^  tL  ir 
>ia!h-,  :::Jl.  I'r-  -i.t  Mi.iiin-  <f  .«^aii.»;, 
3:«-;i:j|.  Tri'Jii.j.i.il  iii-l  o.,uir..*\ .  r- 
rati V*- ft  r'-ii' -.:::;.>— .'5  WJ.  « 'l.j.^ti  i.-iM-- 
fiatnr-.i  in  th-  sn  an- 1  in  »}»•  ir  ji.Lirr.-: 
Mrt.ry.  :^»J«»-::I2.  Nui.il^  r  utA  ii:.- 
p^irtiii'*"  "f  rh'.-ir  t'-iii---,  'A'2.  T  -ri.h-. 
rolurii'iiiri  I.  t- nij.!.-*/-!.!^--.  .^c.  :-!4'.i 
T'-niht  in  th  -  K  :••.  th  ir  'htr<irhr. 
Mt'-.  \f.  .-J."*]     ';•'._'.     I»..rii— *>  an  h - 

t-rtnr*-:     I*.i  ■'.    th*-  <"!t-'r-.  IV'^i. 

;j*;i.       IM  k1.  li;i  .'-      i:i';i'-.,     .**{     btr -. 
:^>f_-:u;-j.      >...   l»i.,/l.ri:ii..]     ^ri•..l^ 
ilw.llini'-.  :;  ..•>— :i7-'.     '.'W  'r.  i..;.  i-  " 
!'«<■  or    th-   rii'-tal-  ill   h  :il  ilTiJs.  IIT'J. 
Toii-lnK'tiv-   rkill  i-xh  hi*--!   i.i   th  ir 
•  iir|iii'  liyr>.  jiiii  ^ri  ■«'•-.  ''-T'l  -MT*'.    F»;a- 
tiin-  iri  th  ir  hii::'i.!:j-  \:u\'r--\f-  i  '-u  l-y 
i;oth  '■  fir-  liit*-:-.  r*;.:.     Kiiirl-htl  .ift»r 
th«:.r   •!•  J -iitur-.   ii.    TJl.     Tiiiii-K.-   i-f 
Mmh^'11'i-.   ■!."»:;.      l"-»-  I.  ful-     -f  th' ir 
}»!iii«l'!.L'-    ii    !■'-'> I't   J»-:i  ?^i'  in.  .'i'.m». 
l*rii.*j]i.'    r.r  ti.o  r  ar'-li';>  n'A  'I 'Dr". 
4JSJ.     >"  IJI.  :i'.»7. 

IC'iITI'-.    <    iiri^tiill    UT*\l'ifOlUTr    f'f:     Ri!"!- 

lir.::-  i.  |ii»  -rJ2.  V.mlii!:-.'.  i.  ll>. 
tftj',*.  F'.xl*  ii»  '-f  v.iri;iti««':.-  i:i  ^ty:. . 
J^',»:t.  2'.«.'».  Kir-»t  rlnir.  li-t.w.  rr*.  :il.*». 
:;ifi.  Anu'lf:*  f'f  >i»n  (iiov.:iiiii  Iji%.t- 
nmi.r{v,».  M'Niiri'*,iii"ii-  iii>i  iiy. :Jy8. 
Am.**  It.i^ili'-n.".  li«nian.H|iK' j^iylt-. 
Ri^l-loftn  or  8crfini».  Tr^yia,  i,  5*?2.    ii. 

N'trlh  itfrninoy.  t(t. 

Rmifri:  Knii^li.-h  exaiii]i1«-s.  ii.  H'u  182. 
1K3.  SctTftiish.  218.  ^!r/'-'*H«//o  roof?, 
Kjwin,  278.  Siom-  ir^.|%.  42S.  .>>«• 
Archer.     Va'il's.     AVo  uli  ii  tyii^'!». 

Rn^heiin,  fap.i'Io  of  church  »t.  ii.  l^K 

Kniiljn  Chaplo.  Sjiaui^h  tract  i*  in,  ii.  2* •2. 
215.  ExUrior  aiiil  undfr-cLajNl,  -jlT. 
Tunnol-vftuU,  2V*> 

BotlerdnmC\itireVi.\.  fM. 


■  Ir'uiil.  A.*,  i.  ."'2.     !'■:  :r  n   «pir"-.  .V.:^. 

•J*.  :i2*.  ."k4::.  I>  • .  :.'rir':I  r-r  r -  r-. .  ■-.--. 
drtaila.  .V  *.  .'.ji* — >"j.  Wiol  w*.  .".!•:. 
.V-!*.  Kl  -t  p^'k'''.  .'7  '.  F.yi:;^  ■  iirtr->-. 
57''i.  I^iri-ri.  .'•7?.  Pr.'i'-  r.  ?.  -  f 
!^  i  !:•  t-»  ar*^  I.  ."^!5l.  0"^iurar».ti  "^i'ii 
L«!.  'jTi*?.  ii.  »*2     £'•:;..•  "i-*  .ij».*.  ii'-v:i7':. 

R  chrihj,  Ey7an;i:.>i:  •'h^:r»'h  ar.  :i.  424. 
I^JlI:.•l  •'•;.Tir'\'i»='?T.     S-f  <lir»MiLir'  ■  ti^'he'*. 
Ik'jfiDd  t'lwer.'  •!'  Ir»?"a".i.l.  ir.  '".•.     F*:;r- 

:-nipl..-.  2:54 — 2:  7. 
Fi.yat.  :'rrt:r?.-»I  ■?h'.r-r:  at.  i.  4!"',>. 
I*  II  n ic  ra rv i  ■  ■  J  i  r.    y,  ,r -^ ..  ^: a::  •.■  h tito ' .  ►  .■?■. 

ii.  117. 
Rixr* -lu'  n.  1. .  I V- 1  rf  i :  r. : ,  «•  h  •: r»"h  a:,  i.  .>  ■  3 . 
Riiwiin    r;.»:-«li»-v.i!    ;ir«'i:iit»="-t ■::•:•.   «\i:i-^'» 

•  if  tl.--^  I'W  r!,ir\i?t»  r  •■•'.  ii.  4'»I.    I '•'J. 

Chi:.'^-  .  =  'A  Ki'  ff.  1  ';:V  V:  v.  j.  r  •!.  4'^' * . 

Ti:;.--'r: -."^w.  4*0.     Vii; -j  ■  \-hi:r'"r  • -. 

4:**.',  4>7.     K'*tf' n..i.  4*»*.  i<*.      1 '■  - 

itzii.iri' r.:ist' rw4i«*'.  M-cCi-a  •     ::r.  L-* 

rif.-l  V- ::-ro.v.r*.  4:»1.  4-*;>.     4.L-:-.v.   :»; 

Kiin-:i  .rAr«'yi-.h.  4:*2.     T:.-    Kr-v.- 

li  I.  ii-  tiiwt-rd  an  I  ^u-s.  4.'?»  — 4;«»*. 
I.Tivo.  ii.  :r7'J. 

?.   Ssihina    hi?:iii.-;in  churiL.   R.-iii*-,  it* 

dati=-.  i.  4'.'.*. 
> icrai.i* ::t.'; hiualein  Inr;»-:m;>n chun.*h«  «. 

ii.  >2. 
S:i»i-.irt.  pyrinrid  ..t.  i.  loii. 
>jiint  •'l:  r.  Wiliiaru.  cha]i*  1  •r-t-t'-  i  1  v 

li.  2i:>. 
.^i^ainti-  *;hif-ll-   r.iri-.  i.  r.24.  .'.'vi.     lis 

inprti'i!.,,  .V.7.     raiiit..-.!   |j:1;i*>   ^r.  1 

wall-.  .^.^7. 
Siiintr-.  •l'>iiMc-an-hMl  II. -u  aii  Vri  i;:i  a*. 

I.  .  •.!.•. 
Sriili*:..  iMpJ-  -i.!!  if  th-  V^lii?;?  nf.    4417, 
Sal:  iii;iT!.\i  Oith^tlr  1.  ii.  i>»».  ii.'i.~i.      fj^n- 

tin.  t  .-Ai.r.  2.*i7.     fc?«;'Cti"ii  .f  oiu,}-.ri-» 

2G>« 
Suli.-I.iiry  <  .(•.h"lisil.  i,  24.  r»42.      Plan.  ii. 

l:^^.     N.F.  vi»'w.  lirl.    Chaptcr-hoHsu*! 

172.  174.      rrojrrtioiis,   2U0.     ^r   iil 

l'.\^.  i:.7.  li.T.  170. 
S.il  nii.-a,  ii.  416.    Byzintiao    cbnrt-lic*. 

457. 
Sal/buri;.  Fmnciacnn  chnrch   ol,  ii,  72 

Arran^vaiciit,  plan,  &:c.  72. 
Sauiarcaiid.  li.  5^1. 
SaiiiOii,  Ionic  U'mplo  at,  i,  2-46. 
.Sarathawi>.  AnviCDia,  I^yzantine    cliartl 

at.  ii.  471.     \irhi\  472. 

?a-»iho.  ( M.thl:in«L  early  fioiDU-d  dni>r«ia\* 
at,  ii.  108. 

Samljc rli,  Armtn'a.  church  at,  ii   47-> 

Snntiairo  di  Ci'mpoeUlla,  cathidrafW- 
Plan.  ii.  2."»I.    South  tnin5^-|.t,  251. 

SantopptrD.    hrick    church    nt  '  ii      ui 
lew,  9.1. 

Samcf-n*.  adoption  of  the  pr^*nte<1    aich 
by  ilip.  i.  4 18.  VUK    Their  use  of  brick 
\vv>\.  TW«  vr"<^>ic*oin    S|iajn     27s' 
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Epoch  of  their  eiyle  in  Sicily,  398. 
Example  in  riilermo,  400.  Their  nse 
of  the  hoTse-shoc  arch,  465,  4G6.  By- 
zantine Saracenic  style:  Preliminary 
considerationB,  497 — 500.  Elxamples: 
Jci-usalem,  501 — 505.  Damascus,  505. 
Cairo,  507—517.  Meo<»,  517.  Bar- 
bMfy.  519.  Spain,  522—536.  Con- 
stantinople, 537 — 547.  Saracenic  style 
inPersiu,  5 1 8— 560. 

S  iragoza,  cliiirch  of  St  Paul  at,  ii,  281. 

Sard:inapalu8,  i,  161.  Tomb  ashiimcd  to 
be  his,  185. 

Sardis,  i,  220.  Tumulus  near,  221. 
Ionic  octa.stylo  tumplo,  246. 

Sassaiian  architecture,  i,  377,  378.  Ex- 
ampU  s :  Palace  of  Al  Hadhr,  378,  379. 
Moaquo  at  Diarbckr,  381.  Architec- 
tural practices  of  the  Sassaiiians,  382. 
Palaces  of  Serbistan  and  Firouzabad, 
38:^—385.    Tak  Kcsm,  385,  386. 

Saulcy,  M  de,  on  the  Jerusalem  tombs, 
i,  356  vote. 

Savonieres,  Anjou,  church  at,  i,  500. 

Saxham,  Little,  Suffolk,  church  tower  of, 
ii,  182. 

Saxon  archil ccturo  in  England,  fore'gn 
form  analogous  to,  ii,  45.  Examples 
of  the  true  style  where  to  be  sought, 
121.  Architectural  motto  of  the  Saxons, 
123.  Kemains  in  England,  125,  126. 
Mode  of  decoration,  129. 

Saxony,  church  architecture  of,  ii,  30.  77. 
Puttrich  s  work,  33. 

Sealigers,  tombs  at  Verona  of  the,  their 
form,  &c,  ii,  350,  351.  Campanile, 
Palazzo  Scaligeri,  352.  3.54. 

Scandinavia,  form  of  Buddhism  carried 
by  Wodtn  to,  ij,  478. 

Scandinavian  architecture,  ii,  00.  118, 
St'cii,  181.202. 

Schiavi,  Teri-e  dti,  i,  345.  431. 

Schulporta,  Saxony,  cluirch  of,  ii,  77. 

Schwartz  Kheindorf,  double  church  nt, 
ii,  32-34. 

Scipio,  ^areophat?n8  of,  i,  342. 

Scotch  church,  Katisbon,  ii,  32. 

Scotland,  arcliiteoture  of,  hi«torical  f»b- 
servations,  ii,  201 — 203.  Examples: 
I^uchars,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  203 — 
20.'>.  Kirkwjdl,  Glasgow,  and  Elgin, 
205—213.  Melrose  Abbey  and  Uoslyn 
Chapel,  213—217.  Both  well  church, 
218.  Holyrood,  Dunfermline,  Dnn- 
keld,  Linlithgow,  Elinburgh,  Pius- 
cdnline,  lona,  218—225. 

Scott,  George  Gilbert.  Eleanor  cross  re- 
produced by,  ii,  194  note. 

Sculpture,  tee  Painting. 

Sebaste,  church  at,  ii,  412. 

St  Selja-jtian,  gate  of,  Columbarium  near, 
i,  344. 

SeKtstopol,  church-cave  ne.ir,  ii,  479. 

Stdinga,  trmplos  of  Amenophis  at,  i,  123. 

Segovia,  Roman  aqueduct  at,  i,  373. 
Elevation,  374.  Cathedral,  ii,  251. 
274.    Plan.  274.    Church  of  St  Millan, 


with  its  lateral  porticos,  258.  The 
Teipplars*  church,  ibid.  The  Kasr,  28G. 

Seleucidse,  the,  i,  378. 

Selim  I,  roo8(|ue  of,  ii,  539. 

Selinus,  Done  temples  at,  i,  244.  259. 
The  great  temple,  260.    Plan,  260. 

Seljukiaus,  bu  Idings  of  the,  ii,  549. 

Semitic  races,  i,  57.  Their  unchangeable- 
ness,  64.  Their  religion  and  its  in- 
flueuce  on  their  buildings  for  worship, 
65,  66.  Their  chiefs,  kings,  and  pro- 
phets, 66.  Their  worst  faults :  effects 
of  their  isolation,  66.  High  character 
of  their  literature,  67.  Their  ))alaced 
and  tombs,  6S.    Their  one  aesthetic  art, 

68.  Their  pre-<'minence  as  traders, 

69.  Extent  of  their  scientific  studies, 
ibid. 

Sennacherib,  164.    His  palace,  177. 
Sens  Cathedral,  i,  549.    William  of  Sens, 

ii,  155. 
Septiniius  Severus,  triumphal  arch  of,  i, 

336. 
Sepulchre,  see  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Serbistan,   Sassnnian  palace  at,  i,  .^83. 

Its  prol)able  date,  383. 
Sergii,  arch  of  the,  i,  336. 
SS.  Sergiu.s  and  Bacchiw,  domical  church 

of,  Constantinople,  ii,  437.     Plan  and 

section,  442.     Capital,  443. 
Seven  churches,  a  favourite  number,  ii, 

229. 
Seven  Spheres,  temple  dedicated  to  the, 

i,  154. 
Seville,   ii,   261.      Cathedral,   270-273. 

Churches,  280.    TheGiralda,  319.  530. 

View,  531.     The  Alcaza,  531. 
Shah   Abbas,    Maidan  or  mosque   and 

bazaar  of,  ii,  555. 
Shepherd  Kings'  invasion  of  E.:ypt,  i,  88, 

Period  of  their  rule,  90.      l^irticuLirs 

reganling  them,  112. 
Shiiles,  sect  of,  ii,  5.')3. 
Sicily,  Doric  temples  in,  i,  244.  Elements 

influencing  its  mi  dieval  nrchitecturc, 

ii,  296.     Points  of  interest  in  its  archi- 

t<ctural   hifctory,  397.     Its   Saracenic 

and  Norman  epochs,  398.  Style  pecu- 
liar   to    each    of   its  divisions,    399. 

Churches  and  Palac-s,  399—404.    The 

pointed  arch,  for  what  purpose  used. 

405,406.    See  536  note.     SeealBoMon- 

reale,  Palermo. 
Siebenburgen,  Gothic  architecture  in,  i, 

395.  ii  2. 
Siena,'  ii,'  297.  317.  320.  333.    Cathedral  : 

Plan,  328.    Fa<;ade.  329.    Town-Hall. 

3.57. 
Silsilis,  caves  at,  i,  126. 
Sillustani,  Peru,  tombs  ot,  ii,  583. 
Sinan,  Sultan   Suleiman's  architect,  ii, 

545.  547. 
Sinzig,  church  at,  ii,  28,  29.  h5. 
Sion,  cathedral  tower  of,  ii.  11. 
Sion  Church,  O>logne,  ii,  29.  51. 
Sites  of  English  cathedrals,  ii,  171,  172. 
Smyrna,  tumuli  on  the  shore  of,  i,  221  - 
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Tarsus,  i,  220. 

Tartars,  Moscow  destroyed  by  the,  ii,  489. 
Their  architectural  forms,  490.  Tartur 
mosque  and  tomb  at  Tabreez,  551 — 553. 

Taylor,  consul,  Cufic  inscriptions  copied 
by,  i,  380n<5/«*. 

Tohekermanf  Crimea,  excavated  church 
at,  ii,  478. 

Tchernigow  Cathedral,  its  domes  and 
apses,  ii,  485. 

Teclinic  arts,  scope  and  object  of,  1, 4 — 10. 

Tegea,  Arcadia,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  245. 

Teheran,  throne  room  in  palace  at,  ii,  559. 

Tehuantepec,  pyramid  of  Oajaoa  at,  ii, 
570. 

Telamones,  example  of,  i,  259. 

Tell  el  Amurna,  bas-relief  at,  i,  135. 
Grottoes,  140. 

Templars*  church  at  Brindisi,  ii,  384. 
Origin  of  their  name,  504. 

Temples.  jS^  Assyrians.  Buddha.  Chal- 
dean. Etruscan.  Greeks.  Jerusalem. 
Rock-cut  temples.    Roman.    Thebes. 

Teoc^llis,  or  temples,  of  Mexico,  ii,  569. 
Examples,  569.  574. 

Teos,  Ionic  hexastyle  temple  at,  i,  246. 

TcotihuacBu,  Mexico,  pyramid- temples 
at,  ii,  570. 

Tewkesbury,  ii,  1^3.  192. 

Texier,  M,  researches  of,  ii,  4 16.  Obliga- 
tions of  the  Author  to  him,  440  note. 

Tezcuco,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  570. 

Thai  Burgal,  ruined  abbey  of,  ii.  30. 

Thann,  Alsace,  spire  at,  ii,  65. 

Theatres  of  the  Greeks,  i,  271.  Of  tlie 
Romans,  323 — 328.   See  Amphitheatre. 

Theban  dynasties  in  Egypt;  Temples  and 
tombs  of  the  first  kingdom,  i,  107  —  1 12. 
Kings  of  the  great  Theban  period,  113. 

ThebcS,  the  •'  hundred-pyloned  city  "  of, 
i,  114.  Differences  between  its  archi- 
tecture and  that  of  Memphis,  115. 
Comparative  completeness  of  its  re- 
mains, ibid.  Numoer  and  grandeur  of 
its  temples,  116.  Plan  and  detuils  of 
the  Rhamession,  117,  118.  The  Pa- 
lace-temple of  Kamac,  its  unparalleled 
magnitude,  &c,  118 — 120.  Temple  of 
Luxor,  its  irregularity  of  plan,  &c,  121. 
The  Mcmnonium,  ibid.  Temple  of 
Mediuet-Uabou,  122.  South  Temple 
of  Kamuc,  its  beauty,  &c,  122,  123. 
Temples  at  Tanis,  Sedinga,  Abydos, 
&c,  123,  124.  Rock-cut  tombs  and 
temples,  124—129. 

Theouoric  ("  Dietrich  of  Berne  '*)  tomb 
of  (church  of  Sta  Maria  Rotundii),  i, 
285  n  ./<;.  438.  PIhu,  439.  Its  peculiair 
roof,  439.  Church  built  by  him,  422. 
His  palace,  440.  His  love  for,  and 
adornment  of  Verona,  ii.  309. 

Theodosius,  temple  converted  into  a 
Christian  churcn  by,  ii,  505. 

Theotokos,  Byzantine  church,  Constanti- 
nople, its  value  as  an  example  of  the 
style,  ii,  456. 

Theron,  temple  founded  by,  i,  244. 


Theseus,  Temple  of,  i,  16.  Its  place  as 
a  work  of  art.  243. 

Thessalians,  irruption  into  Greece  of  the, 
i,  241. 

Thes&alonica,  church  of  St  George  at,  ii, 
409.  Plans  and  section,  439.  View, 
439.  Mode  of  lighting,  453.  Eski 
Juma,  420.  St  Demetrius,  420,  421. 
/See  435. 

Thierry  of  Akaoe,  memorial  chapel  built 
by,  i,  593. 

Thoricus,  Pelasgic  gateway  at,  i,  236. 

Thorsager,  round  church  at,  ii,  1 1 1 .  Sec- 
tion and  plan,  112.  Dimensions,  &c,  1 13. 

Thothmes  I,  hall  built  by,  i,  118. 

Thothmed  III,  palace  built  by,  i,  118. 
Section,  119. 

Tia  Huanacu,  Peru, "  Seats  of  the  Judges ** 
(Cyclopean  ruins)  at,  ii,  581. 

Tiglatii-Pileser,  i,  164.  Palace  built  by 
him,  180. 

Timahoe,  round  tower  at,  ii,  235. 

Timur  the  Lame,  ii,  561. 

Tin  tern  Abbey,  a  German  counterpart  of, 
ii,  57.     See  ii,  159. 

Tirhakah,  temples  of,  i,  140. 

Titus,  baths  of,  i,  332.  370.  372.  Tri- 
umphal arch,  336. 

Tivoli,  Roman  temple  at,  i,  311. 

Toledo,  ii,  245.  263.  270.  Re-oonquered 
by  the  Christians,  250.  Cathedral: 
Plan,  260.  Choir,  261.  263.  Interior, 
263.  Churches  :  Gothic ;  San  Juan  de 
los  Reyes,  275.  Moresco :  Sta  Maria 
la  Blanca,  277,  278.  529.  530.  Nuestro 
Senora,  or  El  Transitu,  277,  278.  530. 
Apse  of  San  Bartolomeo,  279,  280.  St 
Roman,  281.  St  Thome.  281.  Sara- 
cenic ;  St  Cristo  de  la  Luz,  529,  530. 

Toltecs  of  Mexico,  ii,  5G3.  Prosperity 
and  adversity,  564,  565. 

S.  Tomaso  in  Limine,  ii,  41.  Plan,  seo- 
tiou,  and  particulars,  314. 

Tombs :  Beni-Hassan,  i,  110.  Of  Cyrus, 
156—158.  Darius,  195.  Alyattes, 
221.  Lycian  examples,  225—230.  Am- 
rith,  229.  Pelasgic,  234.  Mausoleum, 
Halicamassus,  272.  Cnidus,  275.  Gy- 
rene, 275 — 277.  Etruscan  tombs  and 
tumuli,  284—291.  Roman,  342—351. 
Petra,  351—355.  Jerusalem,  355 — 
358.  Mylas9a,359.  Dugga,  359.  Sta 
Coatanza,  Rome,  431.  Ravenna,  438, 
439.  Toulouse,  482.  English  examplea. 
ii,  188.  191—195.  Italian,  396.  Arme- 
nian. 472,  473.  Persian,  549,  550.  553. 
Peruvian,  583.  586.    See  Pyramids. 

Tongros.  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 

Torcello,  Romanesque  basilica  at,  i,  426. 
Its  apse:  church  of  Sta  Fosca,  426, 427. 

Toro,  collegiate  church  at,  ii,  254. 

Torre  dei  Schiavi,  i,  345.  431. 

Tortoom,  Ish  Khan  church  at  ii,  475, 476. 

Toscanella,  exceptional  style  of  the 
churches  at,  ii,  347.  Examples,  347 — 
349. 

Toesia  family,  sepulchre  of  the,  i,  345. 
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ToulGathednil,i,55]. 
ToiiI<iuii«  inooque  of.  See  Ibn  Toulouo 
Touluune,  churrh  of  tlie  Cordeliera  at,  i, 
472,  Huitability  of  its  plan  for  a  Pro- 
testa'it  church,  473.  Tho  cathedral, 
ibid.  Church  of  6t  Bcmin  or  St  Satur- 
niUf  its  plan  and  interior  arrangcmeiit(>, 

474.  View,  exterior  details,  &c,  478, 
479.  493.  Tomb  of  St  Pierre,  481. 
tie^  ii,  151.  IrS.  268. 

Tour  Ma^ie.  Nimes,  350.  439. 
Tourmaium,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii,  427. 

Facade,  427. 
Toumoy  Cathedral,  i,  589.    Dimensions, 

1>1an,   and   section,  592,  593.    Town- 
lall,  600. 
Toumus,  i,  497.    Abl)cy  church,  499. 

Vaults  and  arches,  490. 
Tours,  church  of  St  Martin  at :  plan,  i, 

475.  ArrangeiiiciitM  originally  and  as 
rebuilt,  476.     Cathwlral,  551. 

Towers  :  Of  the  Winds,  i,  247.  257.  270. 

I'uissalicou,    402.     Of   London,    513. 

Nonnan,  514.    Their  original  purpose, 

577.      English  church-towers,  ii,  125. 

1G7.     182.      Jeri)oint,     Ireland,    239. 

MorcHCo    church-towers,    Spain,  280, 

281.    Italian,  315—320.  385.  Russian, 

493,  494.    See  Belfries.     Minars. 
Town-halls,    eie    Civic    and    Municipal 

buildings. 
Towton,  battle-field,  epoch  in  art  marked 

bv,  ii,  123. 
•  Trabala,  Lycia,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 

454.  408. 
Tracery,  »e.e  Windows. 
Trajan,  Ijasilica  of,  i,316 — 318.  His  hatha, 

332.   Tiiuuiphal  arches:  Beneventum, 

335.    Alcantara,  839.  His  column,  341. 

His  bridges,  374,  375.    See  ii,  315. 
Trani  Cathedral,  bronze  doors  of,  ii,  383. 
Tr«  asuricM  ;  ancient  tombs  so  called  ;  Of 

AtreUH,  i.  234.     Of  Pharaoh.  352,  353. 
Trebizonil,  i,  220. 
Tree- worshippers,  ii,  478  note, 
Trevtjs,  basilica  at,  321.     Views  of  same, 

322.     Porta   Nigra,    338.    Monument 

at  Igel,  350.    Original  cathedral  and 

its  successor,  ii,  13.  55.    Plans  of  the 

two,  14.     Western  and  eastern  apses, 

&c,  15.      Examples  of  round  Gothic, 

30.     Liebfrauen  church,  81. 
Triforium  in  French  cathedrals,  i,  570. 
Tristram,  Dr,  discover)-  of  the  Uni  Hasas 

Tower,  ii,  233  note. 
Triumphal  arches,  Roman,  i,  335—340. 

Objectionable  fi  aturts  in  tliem,  340. 
Troitzka,  near  Moscow,  monastery  at,  ii, 

488.     Its  dt)orway,  490. 
Troja  Cathedral,  ii,  374.     Facade,  376. 

Its  bronze  doors,  383. 
Trondhjeni,     Norway,     cathedral     and 

church  of  St  Clement  at,  ii,  101.  Plan, 

View,  Ac,  ii,  102,  103.  203. 
Troy,  i,  220.    Tumuli  or  mounds  on  the 

Plain,  222.  239.    Coutioq^ucnce  of  the 

great  vor.  241. 281. 


Troyes  Cathedral,  arran<;ement  and  plan, 
i,  549.  West  ftont,  550.  Church  of  St 
Urban,  557.  Its  perfection,  558.  Koo<l- 
ecreen  of  theMadelaine,  582, 583.  ii,  81 . 

Tninch  Church,  Norfolk,  roof  of.  ii,  183. 

Tudor  style,  epoch  of  the,  ii,  123.  The 
three  royal  chapels,  123,  177—181.  See 
203. 

Tumuli  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  221.  Attempts 
to  discriminate  their  epochs,  222. 
Etruscan  examples,  286—290. 

Tunis,  bigotry  of  the  people  of,  ii,  520. 
Minaret,  520,  521. 

Turanian  races,  age  typified  by  the,  i, 
55.  Chief  feature  in  their  history,  57. 
Ancient  and  modem  t^-pes.  57,  58. 
Character  of  their  deities  and  religious 
worship,  58,  59.  Government,  59. 
Morals,  60.  Limited  nature  of  their 
litiTiiture,  60.  Excellence  attained  by 
them  in  the  Arts,  61 — 63.  Only  science 
cultivated  by  them,  63.  Their  pro- 
ficiency as  builders  and  irrigators.  63. 
Points  of  compariaon  or  contitist  be- 
tween them  and  other  rr ces,  63 — 70. 
75.  81.  279.  281.  Their  reverence  for 
the  dead,  186.  286. 

Turin,  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at,  i,  440. 

Turkestan,  ii,  561. 

Turkey,  its  architecture  and  its  ihojiIc. 
Set  Co:istantiiioplc.    Mahometanism. 

Tuscany,  architecture  of,  ii.  372 

Tuscidum,  Etrudcau  arch  at,  i.  290. 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  non-existence  of  rtmmns 
of,  i,  209 ;  ii,  244. 

Tzarkoe-Selo.  wooden  church  near,  ii,  487. 

Ulm  Cathedral,  its  merits  and  dcfecL^,  ii, 
69.     Tho  •*  Sacraments  Hauslein,**  82. 

TJlpian,  or  Trajan's  basilica,  i.  316. 

Um  Rasas  Tower,  ii,  233  note. 

Uniformity  in  architecture,  i,  39.  Prin- 
ciple followed  by  tlie  Greeks,  40. 

Upsala,  eathednil  at,  ii,  99.  Its  French 
designer,  100. 

Urnes.  Norway,  wooden  church  at,  ii, 
117.    View,  118. 

Usunlar,  Armenia,  Byzantine  church  at, 
ii.  466. 

Utrecht,  church  of.  i,  608. 

Uxmal,  Central  America,  Casas  de  las 
Monjas  at,  ii,  576.  Plan.  577.  One  of 
its  chambers,  578. 

Vttison,  uointed  aiches  at,  i,  448.  ii,  405. 

Churches,  i,  456. 
Valence,  Aymer  de,  tomb  of,  ii,  192. 
Vail  nee,  church  at,  i,  461. 
Valencia  Catliedral,  ii,  270.  Its  cimborio, 

272.    Doorway  from  the  Ahlala,  282. 

Tlie  Caaa  Longia,  285. 
Valentia,  Lord,  measurement  of  obel  sk 

of  Axum  by,  i,  148. 
Vardzie,  excavations  at,  ii,  480. 
Varn)*s  description  of  Foneima's  toml>, 

i,  289. 
\MTzahan,  Byzantine  tomb  at,  ii,  473. 
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Vaults  in  Roman  roofs,  i,  320,  321.  In 
Gothic  roof«,  428.  434.  448,  449.  At 
Is8oirc,492.  Tournua,  499.  Stone  vaults, 
when  first  attempted,  509.  Intersecting 
vaulting,  515— 518.  571.  Kibbed  vault- 
ing, 525.  French  system,  571—573. 
English  system  and  examples,  ii,  139 — 
151.  Early  Italian  (Friuli).298.  Byzan- 
tine, 438.    Sassanian.  379. 

Venice:  St  IVIark's,  i,  449.  468.  Stjle 
of  which  it  is  a  typical  example,  ii, 
368.  Plan,  300.  Section,  391.  Di- 
mensious  and  particulars.  392.  View, 
393.  Its  towiT  or  c mipanile.  317,  318. 
531.  Piazza,  555  note.  Churches :  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  Frari,  345. 
San  Giorgio,  348  note.  Civil  ami  do- 
mestic examples,  362.  The  Doge's 
palace,  cause  and  extent  of  its  claims  to 
admiration,  its  actual  demerits,  &c,  363. 
364.  The  Ca  d'Oro,  and  the  Foscari 
and  Pisani  palaces,  365.  Picturescjue 
parts  of  the  buildings  :  angle  window  ; 
Ponte  del  Pjiradiso,  366,  367.  See  ii, 
203,  294.  297.  407.  455. 

Venus  and  R<)mc,  temple  dedicated  by 
IIa<lrian  to,  308.  312. 

Vcrcelli,  chureh  of  8t  Andrea  at,  first 
example  of  the  pointed  style  in  Italy, 
ii,  312.  324.342. 

Verona,  Roman  araphitheutre  at,  i,  329. 
Results  of  Thcod»rics  liking  for  the 
city,  ii,  309.  Cathedral  apse,  310. 
Churches:  San  Zenone,  310.  Its  fa- 
9ade,  311.  Its  tower,  319.  Sta  Ana- 
stasia,  326.  Tower  or  canjpanile,  318. 
(Scaligeri)  318.  352.  354.  Tc.mbs  of 
the  Scaligers,  350.  Windows,  362. 
See  ii,  293.  295.  299.  321.  384.  ^ 

Vespasian,  temple  built  by,  i,  307.  His 
baths,  332. 

Vezelay,  i,  497.  Nave  and  narthex,  503. 
Vaults  and  roof.  503. 

Vicenza,  town-hall  of,  ii,  357. 

Victory,  pillars  of,  340—342.  Buddhist 
sthumbas,  ii,  315. 

Victory,  Wingless,  fee  Nikd  Apteros. 

Vienna,  St  Stephen's  Cathedral  at,  i,  540. 
596.  Dimensions,  ii,  70.  Its  beauties : 
elegance  of  its  spire,  71.  View,  72. 
FaSure  of  the  Turxish  siege  of  the  city, 
ii,  537. 

Vienne,  cathedral  of,  i,46I.  504.  Church, 
of  St  Andre  le  Bas,  461, 462.  Peculiar 
decoration  of  the  church  of  St  Gc'nc- 
reux,  509. 

Villena,  Spain,  twisted  columns  iu  the 
church  at,  ii,  274.  286. 

Villii-rs,  abbey  church  of,  curious  window, 
i.  594. 

Vincennes,  keep  of,  i,  586. 

S.  Vinomzo  alio  Tre  Fontane,  Imnilican 
church,  Rome,  date  of,  i,  400.  Its 
characteristics,  421.  French  counter- 
parts, 508,  509. 

Virgins  of  the  Sun,  Peru,  house  of  the, 
ii,  584.    View,  585. 


S.  Vitilo,  octagonal  church,  Ravenna,  i, 
347.  401.  434.  ii,  38.  Plan  and  section, 
435.    Copied  by  Charlemagne,  436. 

S.  Vito,  Roman  sepulchre  at,  i,  345. 
Section,  345. 

Vitruvius,  temples  mentioned  or  de- 
scribed by,  i,  265.  281,  282.  Basilica 
built  by  him,  322.  Mode  of  decoration 
reprobated  by  him,  372. 

Vlatlimir,  cathedral  and  clmrches  built  by, 
ii,  483.  485.    The  city  so  named,  486. 

Vogiie',  Comte  Melchior  de,  on  churches 
in  Palestine  and  Syria,  ii,  411.  416. 
435.  450. 

Vulci,  Cocumellii  tumulus  at,  i,  288,  289. 

Vyse,  Colonel  Howard,  Egyptian  re- 
searches of,  i,  92.  95. 

Wady  el-Ooatib,  true  character  of  the 
ruins  at,  i,  142. 

Wales,  castles  of,  ii,  197. 

Walid,  Caliph,  mostjues  built  by,  ii,  505. 
51)7. 

Walls:  Assyrian,  i,  162.  107.  Pelasgian, 
237.     Peruvian.  587,  588. 

Walpole,  Horace,  impulse  given  to  the 
revival  of  the  Gotlnc  style  by,  ii,  119. 

Walpole  St.  Peter's,  Norfolk,  as  a  t3rpe  of 
an  En^li.'ili  parish  church,  ii,  184. 

Walsingliam,  Alan  of,  examples  of  the 
architectural  genius  of,  ii,  134.  153. 
179. 

Walsingham,  New,  Norfolk,  roof  of  aible, 
at,  ii.  184. 

W.-ltham  Cross,  ii,  194.    View,  196. 

S.  Wandrille,  Normandy,  tria|)sal  oratory 
at,  i,  512. 

Wartburg,  palace  or  castle  on  the,  ii,  46, 
47. 

Warwick  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Wechselburg,  rood-screen  at,  ii.  30. 

Wells  Cathedral,  ii,  62.  A  Norwegian 
resemblance,  103.  Its  towers,  167. 
Site,  171.  Chapter-house,  175.  Sculp- 
tures of  the  fa9ade.  185.  Measurements, 
200.     See  170. 

West,  bishop  of  Ely,  tomb  of,  ii,  191. 

Westeroas,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  101. 

Westminster  Abbey :  French  and  English 
elements  in  its  design,  ii,  122.  137. 
Apse.  133.  137.  Phm,  138.  Bays  of 
nave,  15f.  Painted  glass,  158.  Mea- 
surements, 200.  See  153.  262  note. 
Chapterhouse y  172.  Tombs:  Do  Va- 
lence, 192.  Elwardlll,  193.  Chapelof 
Henry  VII,  137.  Aisle,  147  Peculiarity 
of  design,  179.  A  Spanish  counterpart, 
see  275. 

Wesbninster  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Westminster  Hall,  roof  of,  ii,  140.  178. 
183.  Dimensions. plan,  and  se ction,  198. 

Westminster.   St    Stephen's    chapel,   ii, 
122.     Roof.  140.  183.    Internal  eleva- 
tion, 178.    Its  destruction  unwise,  t6id. 
n»,te.    Plan,  178.     I^ite,  177  note. 

Westphaliau  church  architecture,  ii,  ^^^^V 
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Wfstrop,  Mr  Hodder,  8iigge:»tioii8  l»v, 
ii,  87  wrrf#-.  232. 

White  i'oiivent  mnr  Sioux,  i,  405.  Plan, 
400. 

>Vilkin«m*8  *  Aticicnt  ArchiU>ctiirc  and 
HtH>lngy  of  In-laiKi;  ii,  227  uUf. 

William  tlie  Conqueror,  mt-inorinl  church 
built  by,  i,  5i:i     His  tomb,  .ViO. 

Wi Ilium  i  of  Sicily,  building  crtrtwl  by, 
ii,  aiK». 

Willis,  Professor,  ii,  120  tiote. 

Winchc8t«*rCntlRdral.i,  18.  ii,  VM.  Plan, 
134.  I'icr  arches.  151.  TmnHformation 
t>f  navo,  152.  Window  tnic<»r}',  102. 
Western  entrance,  107.  Anomnlica  of 
htyh',  170.  Site,  171.  Cliapter-hou.str, 
172.  Altar  screen,  r.)l.  Bishop  (Jar- 
diner*a  tomb,  191.    Measurements,  200. 

Winchester  School,  ii,  11*7. 

Windows  and  window  tracery,  i,  52.1. 
I*ainttd  glass,  520,  527.  Examples 
from  French  cnthedrals,  505  —  500. 
ViUers,  504.  Cologne,  ii,  51.  En^jlish 
exam]>les.  120.  155 — 103.  Scotland, 
203.  210.  210.  221.223.  Irish  round 
towers,  238.  Spanith,  284.  Italian, 
301,  302.  liOd.  382.  Byzantine,  451. 
400.     Saracenic,  511 

Win.ls,  Tower  of  the,  i,  247.  257.  Dimen- 
sions and  tlescrijition,  270. 

Windsor  Cas.tl«',  ii,  107.  St.  (^eorge's 
chaiK'l :  Vaulting,  145.  147.  Feature 
in  the  ro*»f,  147.  Its  mi-rits  as  a  winkle, 
180. 

Wi^by,  (lothlaml,  early  pmsjKTity  of,  ii, 
107.  Holy  Anders  and  otlicr  churches, 
108. 

Wolsey's  choir  at  Oxford,  ii,  149.  Hamp- 
ton ('«>urt,  108. 

Woman's  ]>osition  among  the  various 
raees :  TuraniaiiB.  i,  CtO.  Semites,  00. 
O-lts.  72.     Arjaiis,  70. 

WockI,  Mr,  ex|ili>r;itions  of,  i,  208. 

Wooden  churches  of  Norwav,  ii,  1 10 — 118. 
Of  ItuHsia,  487. 

WtHxlen  tvpesco]iieil  in  stone,  i,  102.  225, 
220.  228.  ii,  420.  Wooden  roofs  of  the 
(Gothic  architects,  i,  434.  449.  509. 
Superiority  of  English  wooilen  roofs,  ii, 
140.  English  churches,  183,  184. 
Wesiminster  Hall,  108.  Eltham,  108. 
See  Roofs. 


Worcester  Cathe<lral,  chapterhouse  of,  ii, 
172.     Measurements,  200. 

Wonus  Catliedral,  ii,  17.  Plan  and  bav, 
18.  Side  elevation,  19.  Dates,  de- 
tails, &c,  18. 

Wnrka,  the  Bowariyeh  (early  Chaldean 
temple)  at,  i,  151.  159.  The  Wuswus 
ruin,  101—103.  384. 

Wvkeliam,  William  of,  architectural 
works  of,  ii,  133.  151.  102.  197. 

Xanten,  llavaria.  great  church  at,  ii,  70. 

Plan,  70. 
Xeres,  church  of  San  MigUfl  at,  ii,  270. 
Xerxes,  palace  of,  i,  101—200. 
Xochirtdeo,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  570. 

Yaroslaf  of  Kussia,  architectural  works  of, 
ii,  483. 

Yeziili  house,  interior  of  a,  i,  170. 

York  Ciitheilral,  i,  21.  ii,  135.  Perioils 
and  styles,  137.  The  Five  Sisters* 
winiiow,  155,  150.  Painted  gla«,  150. 
Chapter-house  window,  150.  I^dy 
chai)el,  170.  Site,  171.  Chapt<-r- 
himse,  170.     Measurement,  200. 

Yorkshire,  remains  of  abbeys  in,  ii,  132. 

Yousiouf,  memorial  tower  built  bv,  ii, 
531. 

Ypres,  church  of  St  Martin  at,  i.  505.  Ch»th 
hall,  001—003.  005.     Boucherie,  005. 

Yrieix,  Gothic  house  at,  i,  584. 

Yucatan,  race  inhabiting,  ii,  50<).  Kieh- 
iiess  of  the  region  in  archit^KJtural 
remains,  573.     Examjtles,  574. 

Zagros,  Mount,  Takht-i-(.i hero  shrine  on, 

ii,  405. 
Zahra,  i^lace  of,  ii.  527,  528. 
Zamora,  Spain,  cathedral  of,  ii,  253,  254. 
Zara,  Dalniatia,  cathedral  of:  Plan,  374. 

View    375.      Church  of  San  Douato, 

384,  385.  400. 
Zayi,  Yucatan,  pahice  at,  ii,  570.    Eleva- 
tion and  plan,  577. 
Zechariah,  s(M^>alled  tomb  of,  i,  350. 
Zerbst.  Nieholai  Kirche  at,  ii,  80. 
Zobei»le.  tomb  of,  its  fvecuiiar  plan  and 

fonn,  ii,  540. 
Zurieh  Minster,  i,  500.    View  and  Plan  : 

pe<niliar  details,  ii,  34.     Cloisters,  48. 

View,  49.     fke  405. 
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